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PREFACE. 


The  law,  under  whose  authority  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey are  being  published,  determines  the  character  of  one  volume, 
flrhich,  from  its  nature,  will  most  appropriately  form  tlie  initial  vol- 
unae  of  the  completed  series.  But  as  it  involves  general  conclusions 
that  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  the  completion  of  field  work,  its  ap- 
pearance must  be  delayed  until  that  work  is  accomplished.  It  was 
not  deemed  advisable  on  this  account,  however,  to  defer  the  publica- 
tion of  such  portions  as  could  be  finished,  and  the  present  volume, 
although  nominally  the  second  of  the  series,  appears  first  in  the  order 
of  time. 

Although  its  size  has  been  expanded  beyond  what  was  originally 
intended,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  matter  printed  in  a  smaller  type 
than  is  desirable,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  include  all  the  ma- 
terial that  has  been  gathered  relating  to  the  regions  reported  upon, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  manuscript  relating  to  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts has  been  necessarily  omitted,  and  other  portions  condensed  to 
an  undesirable  brevity.  It  is  believed,  however,  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  a  creditable  degree  of  thoroughness  and  fullness  has  been  attained, 
and  that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  ample  maps  and  profiles  that  accom- 
pany the  volume,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  any 
locality  may  be  obtained. 

The  law  authorizing  the  survey  requires  the  construction  of  a  sin- 
gle map  upon  which  shall  be  represented  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  the  state.  A  map  based  upon  a  scale  of  fifteen  miles  to  the 
inch,  is  the  smallest  upon  which  this  can  be  successfully  accomplished, 
and  this  fact  has  determined  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  accom- 
panying atlas,  whose  sheets  have  the  size  requisite  for  such  a  map. 
A  scale  of  three  miles  to  the  inch  is  the  least  that  is  at  all  adequate 
to  the  proper  representation  of  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  formations, 
and  this  scale  has  been  uniformly  adopted  for  the  more  elaborate  ge- 
ological maps.  It  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the  state,  on  this 
scale,  was  readily  and  economically  divisible  into  rectangles  of  the  size 
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indicated,  and  tliese  constitute  the  Area  maps  of  the  atlas.  Seven  of 
these  cover  the  territory  reported  npon  in  this  volume.  At  least  an 
equal  number  will  be  required  for  the  regions  yet  to  be  reported  upon, 
and  these  will  be  numbered  consecutively  with  those  now  published, 
so  that  the  whole  series,  when  complete,  may  form  a  single  portfo- 
lio. The  contour  lines  of  the  topographical  maps  of  the  Lead  region 
required  the  still  larger  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  five  plates 
are  devoted  to  them. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  construction  of  an  ordina- 
ry surface  map  is  no  proper  part  of  the  work  of  a  geological  survey, 
and  the  geological  corps  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for  errors 
of  a  merely  geographical  nature.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
original  provisions  of  the  law  required  the  examination  of  more  than 
13,000  square  miles  each  year,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  work  of  that 
kind  was  contemplated.  But  a  correct  geographical  map  is  highly 
important  to  accuracy  in  the  delineation  of  the  formations  sketched 
upon  it,  and  hence  the  corps  have  labored  under  some  annoying  dif- 
ficulties growing  out  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  original  government  sur- 
veys, and  of  the  maps  in  common  use.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  Area  maps  have  been  built  up,  township  by  town- 
ship, from  the  notes  of  the  original  linear  survey  of  the  government, 
and  comparisons  instituted  with  state,  county,  township  and  speciil 
maps,  and  with  the  observations  of  the  geological  corps.  The  townships 
and  sections  should  be,  setting  aside  the  convergence  of  the  meridi- 
ans and  the  trivial  eflfects  of  sphericity,  perfect  squares,  and  cover  the 
state  with  a  symmetrical  network  of  lines,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  marked  departures  from  this  form  in  some  cases,  due 
to  errors  in  the  linear  survey,  and  an  effort  has  been  made,  by  care- 
fully representing  these  on  the  maps,  to  restore  the  natural  features 
to  their  true  form  and  position. 

.  The  areas  mapped  as  Wet  Lands  are  essentially  those  given  on  the 
government  plats  as  marshes,  but  that  term  is  not  now  properly  ap- 
plicable to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surfaces  so  designated,  since 
most  of  them  are  so  firm  that  they  may  be  readily  traversed  by  teams, 
and  some  are  even  cultivated  with  success  in  all  except  very  wet  sea- 
sons, and  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  valuable  lands  of  the  state.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  except  where  they  are  flu  viatile  meadows, 
they  represent  extinct  lakes,  and  hence  their  historical  and  geologi- 
cal significance  is  important. 

The  survey  has  been  put  under  great  obligations  by  the  kindness 
of  citizens  and  corporations  in  rendering  valuable  aid  in  various  ways 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     In  addition  to  the  more  specific  ac- 
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knowledgments  that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  annual 
reports  and  in  other  appropriate  ways,  the  corps  desire  to  tender  this 
general  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  numerous  courtesies 
of  which  they  have  been  the  recipients. 

It  is  due  also  to  those  whose  results  do  not  appear  in  an  individual- 
ized form,  to  call  attention  to  the  analytical  work  of  Prof.  W.  W. 
Daniells,  of  the  State  University;  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Milwau- 
kee; and  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  recently  of  Madison;  to  the  paleon to- 
logical  identifications  of  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  of  New  York,  and  to 
the  drafting  of  Prof.  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Conover,  of 
the  State  University. 

An  expression  of  indebtedness  is  also  due  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield, 
Hon.  Geo.  H.  Paul,  Prof.  A.  Salisbury,  G.  D.  Swezey,  J.  H.  Cham- 
berlin  and  C.  S.  Bacon,  for  reading  portions  of  the  proof  on  subjects 
with  which  they  are  especially  familiar. 

The  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic printing  for  the  publication  of  the  work  has  proved  wise  and 
judicious,  as  well  as  highly  economical. 

Tlie  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  the  best  witness  that  can 
be  offered  as  to  the  skill  and  faithfulness  with  which  the  printers  and 
lithographers  have  performed  their  respective  tasks.  The  execution 
of  large  geological  maps  is  confessedly  a  work  of  much  difficulty,  and 
great  credit  is  dae  the  lithographers  for  the  obliging  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  performed  their  work.  In  several  instances 
they  have  exceeded  the  requirements  of  their  contract. 
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HISTORICAL 


ANNUAL    REPORTS, 


PKEFATOET  NOTE. 

The  administration  of  the  survey,  at  its  commencement,  was  placed 
in  the  charge  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who  brought 
to  the  work  the  fruits  of  a  large  experience,  and  the  acquisitions  of 
years  of  industrious  observation  upon  the  geology  and  natural  history 
of  the  state.  Under  his  able  management,  the  survey  continued  the 
first  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  second  year.  Annual  reports  for 
each  of  these  years  were  duly  submitted  by  him,  but  were  not  pub- 
lished. He  was  succeeded  as  chief  geologist  in  February,  1875,  by 
Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  who  held  the  position  one  year,  and  who  presented 
a  report  for  that  year,  which  was  likewise  not  published.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  the  direction  of  the  survey  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
writer.  Subsequently,  provision  was  made,  by  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  final  report  of  the 
survey,  and  the  foregoing  annual  reports  were  placed  "  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  geologist  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  his  final  report." 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  seemed  to  me  the  part  of  justice  to 
publish,  as  nearly  intact  as  possible,  the  reports  prepared  by  my  pre-, 
decessors.  Certain  portions  of  a  report  of  progress,  however,  necessa- 
rily relate  to  the  administration  of  the  survey,  and  to  other  matters 
of  transient  interest  which  have  little  subsequent  importance,  and 
would  be  inappropriate  in  a  report  of  this  character,  and  hence  there 
arose  a  necessity  for  the  revision  of  these  reports  for  this  volume. 
This,  to  me  a  very  delicate  duty,  it  was  presumed  would  be  esteemed 
a  favor  by  those  most  intimately  concerned  in  their  publication,  and 
it  was  freely  proflfered  them.  The  revisal  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Lap- 
ham  was  very  kindly  undertaken  by  his  son,  Mr.  S.  G.  Lapham,  and 
they  appear  as  they  left  his  hands,  with  a  few  trivial  changes  made  at 
his  request.  It  should  be  considered  by  all,  that  these  annual  reports 
made  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  work,  and  merely  intended  to 
show  the  progress  and  results  of  the  survey,  in  accordance  with  legal 
requirement,  cannot  do  full  justice  to  their  distinguished  author,  hut 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  indicate  the  work  accomplished  under  his 
administration,  and  if  th^re  be  anything  meritorious  in  the  final 
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results  of  the  survey,  a  just  and  generous  public  will  award  a  due 
measure  of  honor  to  the  hand  that  organized  and  gave  it  direction  at 
its  inception. 

The  like  comity  in  relation  to  the  revision  of  the  report  of  1875, 
extended  to  Dr.  Wight,  was  declined,  except  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  proDfs,  but  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  assure  me  that  nothing  has 
been  omitted  from  his  report  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain. 

The  revision  of  all  these  reports  has  been  closely  confined  to  the 
elimination  of  administrative  and  duplicate  portions,  and  evei'yihing 
of  a  geological  nature  has  ieen  retained^  eyen  though  it  were  only 
provisional  in  character,  and  this  has  been  done  to  the  exclusion  of 
portions  of  my  own  and  of  my  associates'  manuscript.  While  pub- 
lishing thus  fully  and  scrupulously  the  reports  of  my  predecessors,  it 
is  but  just  to  myself  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  views  pre- 
sented. 

Since  these  reports,  besides  being  themselves  the  earlier  annals  of 
the  survey,  contain  historical  sketches,  they  are  grouped  together  to 
form  the  opening  historical  section  of  the  volume. 

The  annual  report  for  1876,  submitted  by  the  writer,  was  promptly 
published,  and  hence  no  part  of  it  will  find  a  place  in  this  volume. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  assistant  geok^gists,  being  their  own  in- 
dependent productions,  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  will  be  found 
incorporated  in  their  reports  upon  the  districts  assigned  them. 

T.  C.  C. 

Beloft,  August  6, 181t, 


WISCONSIN  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


REPOET  OF  PROGEESS  AND  EESULTS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 


BY  I,   A.   LAPHAM. 


As  required  by  the  act  "  to  pronde  for  a  complete  geological  sur- 
vey of  Wisconsin,"  approved  March  19,  1873,  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  report  the  progress  made,  and  the  rcBults  attained  during  the  first 
year  of  the  survey,  and  also  to  lay  before  you  the  maps,  profiles  and 
drawings  necessary  to  exemplify  the  same.    The  law  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  complete  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  the  SUUe  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly  do  enact  as 
follows. 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  required  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  a  chief  geologist,  who  shall  be  a  person  of  known  integrity,  thor- 
ough practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and, 
upon  recommendation  of  said  chief  geologist,  the  governor  shall  appoint  one  or  moro 
assistants,  not  exceeding  in  number  four,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  skillful  anal^idcal  chemist 
and  assayer;  the  said  chief  geologist  and  his  assistants  to  constitute  a  geological  corps, 
whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  geological,  mineralogiccl  and 
agricultiaa]  survey  of  the  state,  and  topographical  surveys  of  such  portions  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  corps  to  need  them  for  the  thorough  completion  of  the  work:  Provided, 
That  if  the  appointment  of  chief  geologist  be  made  during  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
such  appointment  may  be  confirmed  at  the  next  session  thereof. 

Section  2.    The  survey  shall  have  for  its  objects: 

1st.  An  examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  state,  including  the  dip,  num- 
ber, magnitude,  order  and  relative  position  of  the  various  strata;  their  richneas  in  mine- 
rals, metallic  ores,  days,  mineral  waters,  fertilizers,  building  stones  and  other  useful 
materials,  the  value  of  such  materials  for  economic  purposes,  and  their  accessibility  for 
mining  and  manu&cture. 
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2d,  Accurate  chemical  analyace  and  assa^  of  the  vnnoas  otes,  days,  peats,  marls, 
building  stonee,  etc,  discovered  by  the  state. 

3d.  A  careful  topographical  survey  of  the  lead  region,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  denudation,  and  tlie  exact  position  of  the  mining 
ground  at  each  locality;  also  careful  barometrical  observations  on  the  relative  elevation 
and  depression  of  various  parts  of  the  state. 

4th.  An  examination  of  soils  and  subsoils,  and  observations  upon  the  animal  and  vege- 
table productions  of  the  state,  with  reference  to  its  agricultural  interests. 

Sbction  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  geological  corps,  in  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
aminations here1)y  directed,  to  collect  such  spedmens  of  rocks,  ores,  fossils,  minerals,  etc., 
as  may  be  necessary  to  exemplify  the  geology  of  the  state.  Sets  of  these  specimens  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Aria  and  Letters,  and  the  State 
University,  and  with  each  one  of  the  incorporated  colleges  of  the  state,  and  with  each 
of  the  normal  schools:  promded^  application  be  made  to  tlie  diiof  geologist  before  the 
commencement  of  Eeld  work. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  geologist  and  his  assistants,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year  diuing  the  continuation  of  the  survey,  to  mako 
to  the  governor  a  report  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  survey,  accompanied  by  such 
maps,  profiles  and  drawings  as  may  bo  necessary  to  exemplify  the  same,  which  reports 
the  governor  shall  lay  before  the  legislature. 

Section  5.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  survey  will  permit,  the  chief  geologist  shall 
begin,  and  on  completion  of  the  survey,  shall  complete  a  final  rei)ort,  including  the  re- 
sults of  tlie  entire  surve}*,  acoomx>anied  by  such  drawings  and  topographical  maps  :ss 
may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  same,  and  by  a  single  geographical  map  showing  by 
colors  and  other  appropriate  moans  the  stratification  of  rocks,  the  localities  of  the  bods 
of  mineral  deposits,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  different  formations. 
'  Section  6.  To  cany  into  effect  the  proviKions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  thirteen  tiiou- 
sand  dollars  for  each  year,  mitil  the  completion  of  said  survey,  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  warrants  from  the  governor,  as  needed;  which  shall 
be  in  fuU  for  all  expenditures  except  printing  of  reports.  The  salary  of  the  chief  geolo- 
gist, and  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  geologists  shall  be  fixed  by  the  governor,  and  shall 
be  for  services  actually  performed,  and  time  actually  spent  in  the  work.  The  balanco 
of  the  sum  hereinbefore  appropriated  sliall  be  used  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  The  survey  shall  commence  by  the  first  of  June  next,  or  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  practicable,  beginning  with  the  counties  of  Ashland  and  Douglas,  and  the  entu'e 
survey  shall  be  completed  within  four  years  from  and  after  its  commencement. 

Approved  March  19, 1873. 

Organization  of  the  Geological  Corps.  —  Grovernor  0.  0.  Wash- 
burn, by  commission  dated  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1873,  appointed 
the  undersigned  chief  geologist  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  same  month,  Prof.  Koland  D.  Irv- 
ing, A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Prof.  T.  0.  Chamberlin,  A.  M.,  and  Mr.  Moses 
Strong,  A.  M.,  were  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  geologist 
appointed  as  assistants  in  the  survey.  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniclls,  M.  S., 
was  also  engaged  to  make  such  chemical  examinations  and  analyses 
of  ores  and  minerals  as  might  be  needed  for  the  survey.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Regents  of  the  State  University,  Prof.  Daniells 
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is  to  have  the  use  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Institution  with- 
out additional  expense. 

These  gentlemen  had,  by  previous  study  and  training,  qualified 
themselves  for  the  special  work  required.  Their  elaborate  reports 
herewith  submitted  will  show  that  they  have  faithfully,  efficiently, 
and  satisfactorily  performed  the  several  duties  assigned  them ;  though 
the  time  between  the  close  of  the  field  operations  and  the  day  ou 
which  their  reports  must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  do  that  full  justice  to  their  work  that  could 
be  desired. 

The  assistants  were  each  directed  to  organize  a  party  adequate  to 
the  special  work  required;  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary 
instruments  and  outfit;  to  give  their  attention  to  all  facts  throwing 
light  upon  any  of  the  special  matters  required  to  be  considered  by  the 
law  authorizing  the  survey;  and,  as  it  is  obviously  impossible,  as  well 
as  unnecessary  to  visit  every  square  mile  in  the  country  they  were 
directed  to  so  plan  their  routes  as  to  be  able  to  examine  the  localities 
of  greatest  importance  to  the  material  interests  of  the  state;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  fieldwork,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  results  of  their  work  with  the  necessary  maps,  profiles 
and  drawings.  Each  party  was  supplied  with  skeleton  maps,  traced 
from  the  township  plats  of  the  government  land  surveys,  upon  which 
was  laid  down,  from  time  to  time,  such  additional  information  as 
could  be  obtained.  These  plats,  it  is  well  known  represent  "  town- 
ships ''  six  miles  square,  divided  into  thirty-six  "  sections  "  of  one  mile 
square,  upon  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  mile,  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  represent  all  but  the  minutest  details  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey. Among  the  instruments  brought  into  requisition  by  the  sever- 
al parties  were  the  aneroid  barometer,  miners'  compass,  odometer, 
clinometer,  pocket  level,  tape  lines,  etc. 

Pbof^  Ieviug's  Party.  —  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  assign  to 
Prof.  Irving  of  the  State  University,  Madison,  the  duty  of  beginning 
the  survey,  by  an  examination  of  the  Iron  and  Copper  Itanges  of 
Ashland  and  Douglas  coimties;  and  efforts  were  made  to  have  the 
work  begun  as  soon  after  the  first  day  of  June  as  possible.  His  party, 
consisting  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Irving,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Jenney,  Mr.  Edmund 
T.  Sweet,  and  Mr.  James  Munro,  with  a  guide  and  a  cook,  though 
much  delayed  by  ice  in  Lake  Superior,  were  able  to  reach  Ashland, 
and  to  commence  the  field-work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey 
on  Monday  the  second  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  detailed  above,  Prot  Irving 
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was  requested  to  give  attention  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  red 
sandstone  and  accompanying  shale  of  the  counties  to  be  examined; 
whether  the  Archeean  rocks  are  of  difterent  ages;  and  to  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metal-bearing  ranges,  involv- 
ing important  questions  regarding  the  proper  system  of  mining. 

His  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  be  found  to  contain  ample  de- 
tails of  the  beds  of  silicious  magnetic  iron  ores  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  Penokee  Iron  Kange,  with  numerous  analyses  of  the 
ores,  including  all  information  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  these  important  ore  beds.  Other  details 
brought  forward  in  this  report,  showing  what  had  previously  been 
done  in  exploring  this  interesting  region;  its  topography,  surface, 
geneiral,  special  and  economical  geology;  its  agricultural  features, 
timber,  etc.,  will  be  found  equally  interesting  and  valuable.  These 
explorations,  made  so  early  in  the  season,  were  not  accomplished  with- 
out the  patient  endurance  of  much  suffering  and  hardship,  arising 
from  the  clouds  of  musquitoes,  and  from  unfavorable  weather. 

Prof.  Irving  also  made  a  partial  examination  of  the  iron  ore  beds 
at  and  near  the  Black  Eiver  Falls,  in  Jackson  county. 

Pkof.  Chambeelin's  Party.  —  To  Prof.  Chamberlin  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  surveying  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  immediately 
west  of  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Niagara  or  Clinton  group  of  rocks, 
from  the  south  line  of  the  state  through  the  counties  of  Walworth, 
Jefferson,  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Calumet  and  Outgamie  to  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  crystalline  Archcean  rocks  in  Shawano  county;  and 
upon  his  return  route,  to  examine  the  outcrops  of  the  lower  strata  lying 
west  of  that  line.  He  would  thus  be  led  to  examine  the  important 
iron  beds,  now  so  extensively  mined  at  Iron  Ridge,  the  artesian  wells 
from  which  water  flows  so  abundantly  at  Fond  du  Lac  and  elsewheje, 
and  the  highly  interesting  localities  of  quartzite  in  Dodge  and  Jeffer- 
son counties.  He  would  also  be  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  glacial  and  modified  "drift,"  with  their  "pot- 
ash  kettles,"  gravel  hills  and  parallel  ridges. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  work  was  commenced  by  this 
party  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  Chamberlin,  aided  dur- 
ing portions  of  the  time  by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Wooster,  F.  H.  King,  I^", 
D.  Wright,  Samuel  Shaw  and  G.  L.  Merriman. 

They  reached  Xeshena,  in  Shawano  county,  early  in  September,  and 
returned  to  Beloit  by  the  last  of  that  month.  Some  further  explora 
tions  were  afterwards  made  by  Prof.  Chamberlin  in  person,  aj3  men- 
tioued  in  his  report. 
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In  Prof.  Chamberlhi's  report  will  be  found  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  stated  in  plain  language,  relating  to  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  district  examined  by  him ;  the  drainage  and  water  power; 
the  distribution  of  vegetation,  of  marshes,  of  lands  covered  with  oak, 
maple  or  pine  forests,  with  a  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  these 
several  divisions;  the  outlines  of  the  several  rock  formations;  the 
phenomena  of  the  drift;  the  nature  of  artesian  wells,  and  various 
matters  coming  under  the  head  of  economical  geology.  Special  at- 
tention was,  very  properly,  given  to  the  subject  of  our  peat  deposits, 
which  will  increase  in  importance  from  year  to  year,  as  the  forests 
disappear,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  becomes  thereby  increased. 

These,  and  the  various  other  matters  of  much  practical  utility  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  people 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Strong's  Party.  —  Special  provision  having  been  made  for  a 
careful  topographical  survey  of  the  lead  region,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  denudation  of  the  superior  strata  that  so  evidently  has 
occurred,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  mining  ground  at  each  locality, 
>dth  reference  to  the  particular  rock-formation  in  which  it  is  found, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  assign  one  of  the  three  surveying  parties 
expressly  to  this  work.  Accordingly  Mr.  Strong,  having  made  suita- 
ble preparations,  commenced  that  work  on  the  fifth  day  of  June. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  general  and  complete  view  of 
the  whole  lead  region  during  the  first  year  of  the  survey,  Mr.  Strong 
was  directed  to  give  his  attention  to  two  lines,  the  one  east  and  west,  the 
other  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  district.  This  would 
lead  him  to  construct  a  geological  section  from  the  Mississippi  river 
eastward  to  Dane  and  Green  counties,  and  another  northward  from 
the  state  line  of  Illinois,  to  the  iron  ores  and  quartzites  of  Eichland 
and  Sauk  counties.  This  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Moseq  Strong,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Conover,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Crawford.  Mr.  Strong's  previous 
training  and  skill  acquired  in  the  best  scientific  schools  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany,  and  in  the  business  of  a  mining  engineer,  enabled 
him  to  perform,  with  full  satisfaction,  the  duties  thus  assigned  to  him. 

Special  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  collection  of  all  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  method  by  which  the  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  were  depos- 
ited in  the  veins  or  crevices;  whether  by  deposition  from  above, 
injection  from  below,  or  by  gradual  infiltration  from  the  inclosing 
rocks;  these  questions  being  deemed  of  the  greatest  theoretical  and 
practical  importance  as  showing  the  probable  extent  of  these  ores  be- 
low the  limits  of  present  explorations.    Also  to  ascertain  whether 
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there  have  been  disturbances  of  the  strata,  centers  of  elevation,  etc., 
questions  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  downward  continuance  of 
the  veins,  and  the  proper  method  of  drainage. 

Mr.  Strong's  report  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  new  and 
valuable  in  regard  to  this  important  and  very  interesting  district. 
The  local  details,  showing  the  present  condition  of  the  mines,  and 
their  capabilities  of  future  production,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  state  by  making  known  in  a  reliable  form  the  advantages 
that  might  be  attained  by  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  mining 
operations  at  many  of  the  localities  described. 

The  extent,  physical  characteristics,  mineral  contents,  and  other 
important  particulars  of  each  rock-formation  occurring  in  the  district 
examined,  are  clearly  stated.  The  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone  shows  that  animal  life  was  not  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  this  great  member  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  series  of  rocks,  and  places  it  more  directly  in  unison  with  the 
Galena  (or  Lead-bearing)  limestone  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by 
a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  sandstone  —  the  St.  Peters.  It  thus 
being  shown  to  have  one  more  character  in  common  with  that  rock, 
we  may  expect  to  find  still  more  common  features,  such  as  the  occur- 
rence of  crevices,  openings,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 
Important  facts  are  brought  forward,  bearing  upon  this  question  of 
the  occurrence  of  metallic  ores  of  economical  value,  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone. 

Quarries  of  brown  sandstone  equal  in  beauty  and  value,  and  possess- 
ing in  many  respects  the  same  qualities,  with  that  so  much  admired 
from  Lake  Superior,  are  first  publicly  noticed  in  this  report. 

Prominence  is  also  very  properly  given  to  the  layers  of  carbona- 
ceous shale,  containing  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  bitumin- 
ous matter,  which  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  utilized  in  some  way. 
It  was  found  that  this  shale  occupies  a  position  between  the  Blue 
limestone  below,  and  the  Galena  limestone  above;  and  it  thus  be- 
comes a  ready  means  of  determining  the  exact  position  of  the  mining 
grounds,  with  reference  to  the  geological  formations.  "We  have  here 
probable  evidence  of  a  considerable  period  of  time  during  which  vege- 
table life  —  perhaps  in  the  form  of  sea  weeds  —  predominated,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  incipient  effort  towards  the  state  of 
things  that  long  ages  afterwards  supplied  coal  and  oil  to  the  world. 
'  The  history  of  former  efforts  in  the  production  of  copper  at  Mineral 
Point  will  be  found  interesting,  and  may  lead  to  renewed  efforts  in 
that  direction. 

"With  regard  to  the  zinc  ores  —  consist j:ig  of  the  sulphuret  (sphaler- 
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ite  or  blende)  and  the  carbonate  (Smithsonite,  or  dry-bone)  often, 
though  improperly,  called  calamine,  a  term  rightfully  belonging  to 
the  Bilicious  oxide,  that  probably  does  not  occur  in  the  lead  region  — 
full  details  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Strong's  report,  showing  the  wonder- 
ful increase  of  production  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  We 
have  hei-e  a  case  where  an  ore,  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  worth- 
less, is  suddenly  invested  with  great  value;  and  owners  of  abandoned 
mines,  find  themselves  in  the  possession  of  unexpected  wealth.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  a  cheap  fuel  in  the  lead  region  pre- 
vents the  smelting  of  these  ores  within  our  own  state.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Milwaukee  directly  to  the  source  of  supply  of 
these  zinc  ores,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation,  might  render 
the  manufacture  of  spelter  and  zinc- white,  a  business  of  profit  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  proper  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  lead  irt 
known  in  the  arts  as  soft  lead,  in  con tra-disti notion  from  hard  lead, 
so  called,  that  comes  from  the  far  west.  The  latter  kind,  separated 
mostly  from  the  silver  lead  ores,  is  supposed  to  contain  other  metals 
as  impurities;  while  the  former  is  free  from  all  deleterious  substances. 
Doubtless  the  poisonous  quality  of  some  lead  pipes  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  arsenic,  or  other  im- 
purities from  which  our  lead  is  free. 

The  very  extended  series  of  barometrical  observations  for  altitude, 
made  by  Mr.  Strong  and  his  party,  will  have  special  value  in  the 
mining  region,  not  only  at  present  but  for  all  future  time. 

Another  highly  important  subject,  the  diminution  of  the  flow  of 
water  from  springs,  and  in  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams  is  very 
properly  presented,  and  many  new  facts  mentioned.  Although  this 
falling  off  of  the  amount  of  water  may  be  an  advantage  in  working 
the  lead,  zinc  and  copper  mines,  allowing  the  miner  to  penetrate  to 
greater  depths  before  the  steam  pump  or  the  tunnel  must  be  resorted 
to,  yet  in  view  of  other  vital  interests,  this  drying  np  of  the  living 
waters  is  to  be  deemed  a  disaster,  which  it  should  be  the  business  of 
a  wise  and  prudent  government  to  check.  Within  the  life-time  of  an 
individual,  perhaps  the  change  is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  much  conse- 
quence; but  within  the  life  of  the  state,  it  will  become  a  matter 
deserving  the  most  serious  attention. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
geological  survey  over  the  whole  state,  with  an  area  of  fifty-six  thou- 
sand square  miles,  renders  it  impossible  to  make  such  special  surveys 
of  each  mining  district  as  are  wanted  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
miner,  and  seem  to  be  expected  in  some  localities.    Such  working 
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plans  can  only  be  made  by  the  mining  companies,  and  landed  propri- 
etors. Had  this  work  been  undertaken  for  each  mining  neighborhood, 
there  would  have  been  but  little  time  or  means  left  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  survey  in  other  portions  of  the  state. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the  state  survey  to  ascer- 
tain the  dip,  number,  magnitude,  and  relative  position  of  the  various 
rock-strata;  and,  in  the  lead  region  especially,  to  make  a  careful  top- 
ographical survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible 
the  amount  of  denudation,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  mining 
ground  at  each  locality.  The  miner  is  thus  supplied  with  correct  and 
tangible  information  to  guide  him  in  conducting  his  operations  in 
prospecting  for  new  ranges,  by  showing  which  are  the  mineral-bear- 
ing rocks,  with  their  locality,  dip,  and  thickness.  This  must  be  done, 
not  only  for  the  mining  region  proper,  but  for  the  whole  state. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  the  miner,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners, 
and  not  of  the  geologist  at  the  public  expense,  to  search  with  pick  iu 
hand,  within  the  limits  thus  defined,  for  mineral  ranges,  sinking 
shafts  here  and  there  until  he  meets  with  success.  It  then,  and  not 
until  then,  becomes  the  business  of  the  mining  engineer  to  make  those 
minute  and  detailed  investigations  and  surveys  that  are  needed  in  tho 
preparation  of  working  plans,  maps  and  profiles,  showing  the  most 
proper  and  economical  method  of  working  the  mines  so  discovered. 
Such  survey  and  map  should  show  the  exact  extent^  location,  and  dip 
of  the  several  veins,  with  their  crossings;  the  present  condition  of  the 
works;  the  proper  system  of  drainage;  the  depth  to  which  the  veins 
may  be  supposed  to  extend;  the  contour  of  the  ground;  and  many 
other  items,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  location.    ' 

Such  surveys  and  plans  are  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  any 
mines,  as  has  often  been  found  at  great  cost;  but  they  do  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  the  law  authorizing  and  defining  the  pres-  ' 
ent  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin.  Should  such  surveys  ever  be 
undertaken  by  the  state,  the  work  now  being  done  by  Mr.  Strong, 
will  be  a  necessary  preparation  for  their  proper  execution. 

To  indicate  what  is  required  by  owners  of  mining  property  in  the 
lead  region.  Mr.  Strong  has  prepared  a  map  of  the  Blue  Mounds  in 
Dane  and  Iowa  counties,  with  the  Brigham  mines,  showing  the  geo- 
logical formations  in  colors,  in  the  usual  method,  and  also  the  topog- 
raphy by  contour  lines,  and  the  depth  at  which  each  rock  would  be 
reached  from  any  point.  With  the  accompanying  exj)lanations  it  will 
be  found  that  this  kind  of  map  shows  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
special  information  needed  for  practical  purposes,  and  for  deciding 
many  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  proper  working  of  the  mines. 
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To  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Cassville,  the  sui-vey  is  indebted  for 
a  traced  copy  of  his  detailed  and  very  valuable  working  map  of  the 
Muscalungc  diggings  in  Grant  county,  showing  in  full  detail  the  ex- 
act location,  direction,  and  extent  of  all  the  drifts,  adits,  and  shafts, 
with  the  depth  of  the  principal  shafts,  and  the  local  names  by  which 
they  are  known.  This  map  will  be  of  general  interest  as  showing  the 
intricate  and  complicated  nature  of  these  drifts  in  the  lead  region.  It 
could  only  be  constructed  from  surveys  made  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  history  of  mining  operations;  for  many  of  these  drifts  and 
shafts,  having  been  abandoned,  are  now  obstructed  with  rubbish  or 
filled  with  water.  To  explore  and  survey  them  at  this  time  would 
require  a  heavy  outlay  in  clearing  these  passages;  an  outlay  which 
would  scarcely  be  justified,  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  owner  in 
recommencing  the  work  of  mining. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  past  year  will  perhaps  enable  us 
to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work  hereafter.  Much  of  the  detailed  in- 
formation collected  does  not  properly  come  into  a  report  intended 
more  especially  to  show  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  give  early 
notice  of  important  discoveries.  Our  note  books  will  again  be  called 
into  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  report,  intended  to  em- 
brace the  whole  subject. 

Practical  Importance  OF  Geological  Knowledge. — The  propri- 
ety of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
facts  and  deductions  in  modern  geological  science  is  evinced  by  the 
very  positive  assurances  of  numerous  letter  writers  that  coal  is  found 
—  having  been  dug  out  by  badgers,  or  otherwise  exposed  —  in  this 
state,  which  is  well  known  to  be  entirely  underlaid  by  strata  of  date 
much  older  than  the  coal-formation.  We  found  one  party  diligently 
boring  into  a  stratum  of  soft  green  shale,  just  like  —  as  he  informed 
us  —  the  clay  under  which  coal  is  found  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  slightest  examination  of  the  fossils  found  in  this  shale  sufficed 
to  show  that  it  belonged  to  the  Silurian  age,  and  was  deposited 
long  before  those  peculiar  conditions  were  brought  into  existence, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  coal.  We  had  here  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  paleontology,  the  index, 
by  means  of  which  any  given  formation  wherever  found,  can  at 
once  be  referred  to  its  proper  position  in  the  geological  series,  and 
thus  lead  with  unerring  certainty  to  inferences  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal importance. 

Other  parties  were  found  sinking  shafts,  or  digging  wells  under  the 
direction  of  "  spiritual  mediums,"  or  of  persons  skilled  with  the  di- 
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vining  rod.    Such  persons  can  seldom  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
their  labor  by  an  appeal  to  the  fossils. 

Mb.  Edgerton'S  Subvey.  —  Mr.  B.  H.  Edgerton,  engineer,  having 
been  commissioned  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Northern  Eailroad  Com- 
pany to  survey  the  northern  extension  of  their  road  from  Green  Bay, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  him  to  report  the  results  of  sncb  ob- 
servations as  he  might  be  able  to  make,  that  would  forward  the  ob- 
jects of  the  geological  survey.  The  line  run  was  from  near  Green 
Bay,  in  ranges  19  and  20,  very  directly  north  to  the  Menomonee  river, 
which  it  crossed  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Quinnesec  Falls.  The  list  of 
elevations  furnished  by  him  shows  the  height  of  the  ground  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the  crossing  of  every  section  line,  and 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  rivers  over  which  the  line 
was  run.    These  latter  are  as  follows: 


Little  Suamico 

Pensaokee  river 

North  branch  of  Pensankee 

Oconto,  above  the  falls 

Little  river 

North  branch  of  Little  river 

Little  Peshtigo 

Little  Peshtigo  lake 

A  small  lake  on 

A  creek  (first  sandstone  found) 

Beaver  creek,  on 

Peshtigo  river 

Middle  inlet 

North  branch 

Waosaukan  river 

Pike  river 

Peminee-Bon- Won  river 

North  branch  of  same 

Menomonee  river. 

Highest  ground  (2  miles  south  of  river) 


Sec. 


26 

a5 

23 
25 

1 
24 
36 
25 
24 
31 
13 
26 
18 

5 
21 
15 
3:3 
10 

7 
18 


T. 


26 
27 
27 
28 
28 
29 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
32 
33 
33 
34 
35 
37 
37 
38 
38 


R. 


East 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Elevation  above 


Lake 
Michigan. 


Feet. 
144 
128 
139 
132 
164 
180 
157 
157 
159 
135 
139 
162 
192 
211 
242 
309 
415 
438 
472 
671 


The  Sea. 


Feet, 

122 
706 
717 
710 
742 
758 
735 
735 
737 
713 
717 
740 
770 
789 
820 
887 
993 
1,01c 
1,050 
1,149 


No  indications  of  the  existence  of  workable  beds  or  veins  of  iron 
ore  were  observed  upon  this  route;  if  any  exist  they  are  further  to 
the  north  and  west. 

Mr.  Edgerton  reports  as  follows:  ^"The  geological  formation  of  the 
country  traversed  I  found  to  be  much  the  same  as  indicated  on  your 
map,  except  that  I  did  not  succeed  is  discovering  any  evidence  of  the 
belt  marked  thereon  as  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.    The  first  cropping 
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out  of  the  rock  which  we  found  is  at  the  Oconto  Falls,  in  section  25, 
town  28,  range  19  east,  where  the  Magnesian  limestone  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  banks  of  the  river  and  adjacent  bluffs.  The  per- 
pendicular fall  here  is  about  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  rapids  which 
succeed  make  the  whole  fall  of  the  river  about  sixty  feet. 

"We  first  discovered  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  section  34,  town 

31,  range  19,  where  the  bed  and  banks  of  a  small  creek  are  of  this 
formation.  It  is  a  dark-colored  loose  stone,  too  soft  to  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose.    At  the  falls  of  the  Peshtigo  river,  in  section  24,  town 

32,  range  19,  this  sandstone  is  of  a  firmer  and  finer  texture,  and  may 
be  found  useful  as  a  building  material.  It  has  also  a  sharp  grit,  and 
close  grain,  that  renders  it  serviceable  for  grindstones,  and  I  was  told 
that  at  an  early  day  it  was  used  for  sharpening  edged  tools. 

"  In  section  36,  town  33,  range  19,  granite  first  shows  itself,  and 
with  other  metamorphic  rocks,  crops  out  from  time  to  time  until  we 
reach  the  Menomonee  river.  It  is  a  very  abundant  material  at  Pike 
river,  in  sections  15  and  16,  town  35,  range  20,  and  forms  the  bed 
and  banks  of  the  river  at  the  falls.  In  section  34,  town  37,  range 
20,  trap  rocks^  are  found  interspersed  with  the  granite,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Peminee-Bon-Won,  but  after  leaving  that  stream  until 
we  reach  the  north  branch  in  section  3  of  the  same  township,  no  rocks 
appear  on  the  surface  except  granite.  At  the  crossing  of  the  North 
Branch,  trap  rocks  again  make  their  appearance  and  are  frequently 
seen  in  alternation  with  the  granite,  until  we  reach  the  crossing  of  the 
Menomonee  river  on  section  7,  town  38,  range  20,  at  the  head  of  the 
Big  Quinnesec  Falls;  at  which  point  the  rocks  are  mostly  granite,  but 
a  small  area  at  the  top  is  composed  of  trap  mingled  with  some  talcose 
rocks. 

"  The  granite  of  this  region  is  mostly  schistose  in  character  and  is 
frequently  coarse  and  soft,  so  as  to  be  of  little  use  as  a  building  ma- 
terial. It  often  abounds  in  seams,  filled  with  feldspar,  and  other  sub- 
stances; and  quite  frequently  these  seams  cross  each  other  at  acute 
angles. 

"  From  the  Peshtigo  river  I  went  westward  as  far  as  Thunder  Lake, 
in  section  15,  town  32,  range  18,  and  first  discovered  the  granite  in 
this  direction  near  the  line  between  ranges  18  and  19,  and  at  the 
point  between  sections  13  and  18. 

"At  Keshena  in  town  27,  range  15,  or  a  little  northwest  from  the 
village,  the  same  rocks  appear;  and  I  judge  that  the  line  between  the 
sandstone  and  granite  follows  about  a  northeasterly  course  to  the  Me- 
nomonee river,  in  town  36,  range  21  east." 

'  These  and  the  following  rocks  spoken  of  as  trappean  are  metamorphic 


16  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Topographical  Sdbvet.  —  Much  of  the  success  of  any  geological 
survey  depends  upon  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  elevation  of 
the  country  above  some  well  known  datum  plane.  For  all  such  deter- 
minations in  Wisconsin  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  forms  a  conven- 
ient base  from  which  to  measure.  The  elevation  of  tliis  lake  above 
the  sea  was  long  ago  determined,  by  the  topographer  of  the  early 
Michigan  geological  survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Douglas  Houghton,  to  be  578  feet.  Probably  the  first  spirit  level 
brought  to  Wisconsin  was  that  of  the  late  Hon.  Byron  Kilbourn,  who 
in  March,  1836,  established  the  zero,  at  the  lake  level,  to  which  all 
subsequent  work  of  street  grading,  sewers,  and  the  water-works  of 
Milwaukee  has  been  referred.  It  was  also  from  this  now  well  es- 
tablished datum  plane  that  the  surveys  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Missis- 
sippi, the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee,  and  the  Milwaukee  &  Horicon 
railroads  were  commenced;  and  it  is  to  this  zero  therefore,  that  all 
work  of  the  present  geological  survey  will  be  referred. 

Since  1836,  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  has  varied,  from  i  feet  above 
this  datum,  in  July,  1838,  to  1.65  below  in  March,  1848,  showing  a 
total  change  of  5.65  feet;  the  mean  being  about  one  foot  above  the 
established  zero. 

These  fluctuations  have  long  been  known  to  result  from  various 
causes,  among  them  the  effect  of  winds  and  storms;  the  annual  change 
of  the  seasons  producing  high  and  low  water,  as  in  ordinary  rivers; 
the  variations,  during  different  years,  or  series  of  years,  as  to  wetness 
or  dryness;  and  finally  a  regular  (though  very  small)  lunar  tide,  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  ocean. 

Raileoad  Elevations.  —  In  the  prosecution  of  any  topographical 
as  well  as  of  any  other  survey  of  the  state,  it  is  apparent  that  advant- 
age should  be  taken  of  any  work  already  done  by  others;  and  with 
this  view,  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure,  as  far  as  can  now  be  dono 
the  results  of  the  several  railroad  surveys  within  the  state,  and  tho 
following  list  of  stations,  with  their  elevation  above  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  sea  will  show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Every  railroad  station,  the  elevation  of  which  is  here  given,  becomes 
a  bench  mark  from  which  our  barometrical  measurements  of  the  rela- 
tive elevation  and  depression  of  various  parts  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
all  future  surveys  can  be  made,  with  definite  knowledge  of  the  abso- 
lute height  above  Lake  Michigan  and  above  the  sea  level. 

The  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  thus  definitely  made  known,  will  be 
found  a  convenient  datum  plane  to  which  all  future  railroad  surveys 
may  be  referred;  this  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  negative  quan- 
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tities,  for  no  part  of  Wisconsin  lies  below  that  level.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  following  list,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  connect  any 
future  survey  with  this,  now  well  established  datum  plane,  and  thus 
aid  directly  in  the  development  of  the  physical  geography  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  state. 

ELEVATION  OP  RAILROAD  STATIONS. 


Stations. 


Ableman 

Ackerville 

Afton 

Allen's  Grove 

Amherst 

Amherst  Jmiciion 

Appleton 

Appleton 

Arena 

Arlington 

Anbmndale 

Aagastsk 

Ayoca 

Baldwin 

Balch's  Ranch 

Bajigor 

Baraboo  

Barton 

Beaver 

Beaver  Dam 

Bearse  Marsh 

Belgium 

Beloit 

Bellville 

Berlin 

Black  Earth 

Black  River 

Black  River  Falls 

Blooms 

Blue  River 

Boardman 

Boscobel 

Branch-Zalesburg 

Brandon 

Bridgeport 

Bristol  

Brodhead 

Brookfield  Junction  .... 

Brooklyn 

Brown  Deer 

Buriington 

Bomeft  Junction 

Cambria 

Camp  Douglas  Junction 

Cato 

Calamine 

Calvary  

Cedarborg 

Wis.  Sub.— 2 


County. 


Sauk 

Washington 

Rock 

Walworth 

Portage 

Portage 

Outa^mie  (C.  &  N.  W.) 
Outagamie  (M.  &  N.)  •  • . 

Iowa 

Columbia 

Wood 

Eau  Claire 

Iowa 

St.  Croix 

Wood 

La  Crosse 

Sauk 

Washington 

Juneau 

Dodge 

Wood 

Ozaukee  

Rock 

Jefferson 

Green  Lake 

Dane 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Sauk 

Grant 

St.  Croix 

Grant  

Manitowoc 

Fond  du  Lac 

Crawford — 

Kenosha 

Green 

Waukesha 

Green 

Milwaukee 

Racine , 

Dodge  , 

Columbia 

Juneau , 

Manitowoc 

LaFayette 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ozaukee 


Eleyation  aboyb 


Lake 
Michigan. 


The 
Sea. 


301 

879 

480 

1053 

180 

758 

293 

871 

466 

1044 

553 

1131 

128 

706 

145 

723 

154 

732 

426 

100*1 

645 

1223 

395 

973 

117 

695 

560 

1138 

389 

967 

174 

752 

284 

862 

320 

898 

379 

957 

340 

918 

409 

987 

153 

781 

163 

741 

248 

826 

184 

762 

2:32 

810 

302 

880 

231 

800 

304 

882 

85 

608 

379 

957 

89 

667 

158 

736 

421 

1000 

47 

625 

191 

769 

220 

798 

246 

824 

400 

978 

85 

663 

203 

781 

299 

877 

284 

862 

356 

934 

246 

824 

234 

812 

362 

040 

191 

709 
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Elevation  op  Railroad  Stations — contintted. 


Stations. 


Cedar  Creek,  Ackerville 

Cedar  Grove 

Centralia 

Chelsea 

Chilton 

Qinton  Junction 

Clyman 

Colby 

Columbos 

County  Line 

Cross  Plains 

Dane 

Darien 

Darlinfirton 

Deanvule ^ . . . . . 

Decca 

De  Forest 

Delavan , 

Depere 

Dexterville , 

Diliman 

DodgevUe , 

DorSiester , 

Dover 

Dreuckers , 

Dundas 

Doyles — Otaego 

Devils  Lake 

Eagle 

Eagle  Junction 

East  Madison 

Eau  Claire 

Edperton 

Ehlers  Crossing 

Eldorado 

Elkhart  Lake 

Elkhom 

Elk  Mound , 

Elm  Grove 

Elm  Grove, 

Elroy 

Evansville 

Fairchild 

Fall  Creek , 

Fall  River , 

Fayette  . . 

Fonddu  Lac , 

Footville 

Forest  House 

Forest  Junction , 

Fort  Atkinson 

Fort  Howard 

Fox  Lake  Junction. . . . 

Fox  River 

Franksville 

Fredonia 

Genesee 


County. 


Washington. 
Sheboygan  . 

Wood 

Chippewa . . . 
Calumet . . . . 

Rock 

Dodge 

Chippewa . . . 
Columbia  . . . 
Milwaukee . . 

Dane 

Dane 

Walworth. . . 
La  Fayette.. 

Dane 

Sheboygan . . 

Dane 

Walworth. . . 

Brown 

Wood 

Milwaukee . . 

Iowa 

Chippewa . . . 

Racme 

Ozaukee  . . . . 

Calumet  . . . . 

Columbia  . . . 
Sauk  ....... 

Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 

Dane 

Eau  Claire.. 

Rock 

Ozaukee  . . . . 
Sheboygan . . 
Sheboygan . . 
Walworth. . . 

Dunn 

Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 

Juneau  

Rock 

Eau  Claire.. 
Eau  Claire.. 
Columbia  . . . 
Walworth. . . 
Fonddu  Lac. 

Rock 

Waukesha  . . 
Calumet  . . . . 
JeiFerson . . . . 

Brown 

Dodge 

Kenosha  . . . . 

Racine 

Ozaukee  . . . . 
Waukesha . . 


Elevation  abovk 


Lake 

The 

Michigan. 

Sea. 

480 

1058 

114 

692 

431 

1009 

945 

1523 

269 

846 

363 

941 

830 

908 

775 

1858 

256 

834 

117 

695 

280 

85S 

481 

1059 

867 

945 

224 

802 

805 

873 

179 

757 

341 

919 

856 

934 

9 

587 

417 

995 

107 

685 

691 

1269 

838 

1416 

234 

81S 

154 

7.S2 

160 

738 

360 

933 

390 

968 

365 

943 

360 

938 

268 

846 

266 

844 

242 

820 

93 

671 

297 

875 

362 

940 

413 

991 

351 

929 

170 

748 

166 

744 

388 

966 

325 

903 

487 

1065 

a57 

868 

290 

935 

28:s 

861 

168 

746 

238 

816 

240 

818 

250 

828 

220 

798 

6 

584 

3a5 

883 

200 

778 

150 

728 

206 

784 

325 

903 
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Elevation  op  Railboad  Stxtiokb-- continued. 


Stations. 


€i€iU5va 

Genoa 

Germantown 

Giffordfl 

GDk  Tending 

Gleason 

Glenbeulah 

Glendale 

Good  Hope 

Giafton 

Grand  Rapids 

Granville 

Giatiot 

Gieea  Bay 

Gieen  Bay  Jet.  (Merrillan). 

Greenfield. - 

Green  Lake 

Greenleaf 

Hanimond 

Hanover  Junction 

Hartftwd 

Hartland 

Hartman 

Hayton 

Hersey.. 

Hezs^ryille 

Hilbert 

Hitchcock 

Horioon  Junction 

Hubbelton 

Hudson 

Hulls  Crossing 

Humbird 

Humboldt  Junction 

Iron  Ridge 

Janesville 

JefiPerson 

Johnson  Creek 

Juda 

Juneau 

Junction  City 

EansasviUe 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

Kenosha  Junction 

Kiel 

Kilboum  City 

Kinniddnnic 

Kirkwood 

Knapp 

Knowlton 

KoiUonong 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Lake 

Lake  Side 


County. 


Elevation  Abovb 


Lamartine 


Walworth. . 
Walworth. . . 
Washington. 
Waukesha . . 
Waupaca . . . 

Monroe 

Sheboygan.. 
Monroe  .  . . . 
Milwaukee.. 
Ozaukee  — 

Wood 

Milwaukee.. 
La  Fayette. . 

Brown 

Jackson 

Monroe 

Green  Lake . 

Brown 

St.  Croix.... 

Rock 

Washington 
Waukesha . . 
Columbia . . . 
Calumet .... 
St.  Croix. . . . 
Monroe  .... 
Calumet .... 
Monroe  .... 

Dodge 

Jefferson.. .. 
St.  Croix.... 
Sheboygan. . 

Clark 

Milwaukee. . 

Dodge 

Rock 

Jefferaon.... 
Jefferson. . . . 

Green 

Dodge 

Portage 

Racine 

Outagamie  . . 

Kenosha 

Kenosha .... 
Calumet .... 
Columbia . . . 
Milwaukee  . . 

Sauk 

Dunn 

Marathon — 

Rock 

La  Crosse. . . 
Monroe  .... 
Milwaukee  . . 
Waukesha . . 
Fond  du  Lac 


Lake 
Michigan. 


274 
264 
285 
297 
18.3 
353 
289 
419 
112 
170 
448 
168 
205 
6 
365 
471 
235 
141 
52.5 
209 
408 

3;^ 

210 
240 
588 
190 
250 
364 
306 
211 
128 
354 
418 
61 
345 
240 
221 
193 
24i3 
3:35 
572 
240 
80 
40 
101 

im 

315 
10 
286 
349 
547 
249 
70 
303 
154 
292 
250 


The  Sea. 


852 

842 
863 
895 
761 
931 
867 
997 
690 
748 
92G 
740 
783 
584 
948 

1048 
813 
719 

1108 
787 
986 
911 
798 
818 

1166 
768 
828 
942 
884 
789 
706 
932 
996 
6:39 
928 
818 
799 
771 
821 
913 

1150 
818 
658 
618 
679 
911 
893 
588 
864 
927 

1125 
827 
64^ 
881 
782 
870 
828 
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Elevation  op  Railkoad  Statioks  — conh'nu€<f. 


Stations. 


Latham 

La  Salle 

LedgevUle 

Lemonweir 

Le  Roy 

Lewiston 

Lima 

Linden 

Lindwerm  ...   

Little  Chute 

Lisbon 

Lone  Rock 

Lodi 

Lowell 

Lowerys 

Lyons 

Madison,  east 

Madison 

Magn^olia 

Manawa 

Manitowoc   

Manville  

Haraball  

Mauston 

Mazomanie 

McFarland  

Medf ord 

Medina  

Menasha 

Menomonie 

Merrillan 

Merrimac 

Mcquon 

Middieton 

MiU  Creek 

Milton 

Milton  Junction 

Milwaukee   

Mineral  Point 

Mmnesota  Junction 

Monroe 

Morrison  

Muscoda  

Nashotah 

Neenah 

Nepeuskin  (Rush  Lake  Junction) 

New  HoLstein 

New  Richmond 

Northport 

North  Prairie 

North  Wisconsin  Junction 

Norway 

Oak  Creek 

Oakfield 

Oakwood 

Oconomowoc 

Ogdeusbm'g  


County. 


Calumet 

Sauk • 

Brown 

Juneau 

Monroe 

Columbia 

Rock ' 

Juneau 

Milwaukee  

Outagamie  

Juneau  

Richland 

Columbia 

Dodge 

Monroe  ^ 

Walworth 

Dane  ...  

Dane 

Rock 

Waupaca  

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Dane 

Juneau 

Dane 

Dane 

Chippewa 

Outa^mie 

Winnebago 

Dunn 

Jackson 

Sauk 

Ozaukee  

Dane  

Wood 

Rock 

Rock 

Milwaukee 

Iowa 

Dodge 

Green 

Dane  

Grant  

Waukesha 

Winnebiigo 

Winnebago   

Calumet  s . . 

St.  Croix 

Waupaca  

Waukesha  

St.  Croix 

Monroe 

Milwaukee 

Fond  du  Lac 

Milwaukee 1 . . . 

Waukesha  

Waupaca 


Elevation  above 


Lake 

The 

Michigan. 

Sea. 

143 

721 

320 

898 

96 

674 

316 

894 

375 

953 

231 

809 

310 

888 

320 

898 

56 

634 

144 

722 

315 

893 

126 

704 

271 

849 

247 

825 

389 

967 

222 

800 

268 

846 

275 

858 

840 

918 

246 

824 

7 

585 

713 

1291 

286 

864 

309 

887 

195 

773 

289 

867 

842 

1420 

192 

770 

177 

755 

306 

884 

365 

948 

219 

797 

92 

670 

347 

925 

514 

1092 

293 

871 

299 

877 

5 

583 

357 

935 

348 

926 

492 

870 

387 

965 

109 

687 

350 

928 

170 

748 

263 

841 

3.51 

929 

411 

989 

182 

760 

36:^ 

941 

295 

872 

407 

985 

86 

664 

310 

888 

ia5 

685 

283 

861 

292 

870 
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Elevation  op  Raiuioad  Stations — continued. 


Stations. 


Okee 

Oofitbur^. 

Orange 

Or^fOQ 

a:ford 

Oshkoeh 

OtscffO 

P&dfic 

Pabnyra 

PardeeviUe 

Pcnokee  Gap 

Pewaokee 

Pine  Lake 

Pleasant  Prairie 

Plover 

Plymouih 

Portsuze 

Port  Edwards 

Port  Washmg[ton 

Prairie  da  Omen 

Princeton 

Rablin 

Racine  (O.&N.  W.).. 

Racine  Janddon 

Radne(W.  U.) 

Randolph 

Random  J^ake 

Readstovn 

Reedsborv 

Reeds  ComeiB 

Reedville 

Remington 

BkhMd 

Rio r. 

Ripon 

Riverside 

Roberts  

Rockland 

Rolling  Prairie 

Rosendale 

Rosendale  (west) 

Rovalton 

Rubicon 

Radds 

Rudolph 

Rash  Lake  Junction. . . 

Rusk 

Salcm 

Salem 

Sanderson 

Saokville 

Scandinavia 

Schlasingerville 

SdiwartsSmrg  Junction 

Scronton 

Sheboygan 

Sheboygan  Falls 


Counties. 


Columbia  . . 
Ozaukee  . . . . 
Juneau   . . . . 

Dane 

Rock 

Winnebago  . 
Columbia  . .  • 
Columbia  . . . 
Jefferson  . . . . 
Colimibia . . . 
Ashland  . . . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Kenosha . . . . 

Portage 

Sheboy^ran . . 

Columbia  . . . 

Wood 

Ozaukee  . . . . 
Crawford  . . . 
Green  Lake  . 

Wood 

Racine 

Racine 

Racine 

Columbia  . . . 
Sheboygan . . 

Vernon 

Sauk 

Fond  du  Lac 
Manitowoc . . 

Wood^ 

Washin^n. 
Columbia  . . . 
Fond  du  Lac 
La  Fayette . . 
St.  Croix.... 

Brown  

Dodge 

Fond  du  Lac 
Fond  du  Lac 
Waujxaca   . . 

Dodge 

Jac&n 

Wood 

Winnebago  . 

Dunn 

La  Crosse  . . . 
Kenosha  -  . . 

Dane 

Ozaukee  . . . . 
Waupaca  . . . 
Washington. 
MilwauJ^ . . 

Jackson 

Sheboygan . . 
Sheboygan . . 


Elevation  Abovb 


Lake 

The 

Michigan. 

Sea. 

220 

798 

102 

680 

327 

905 

365 

943 

313 

891 

170 

748 

360 

938 

206 

783 

260 

838 

232 

810 

713 

1291 

26:3 

841 

a50 

928 

119 

697 

504 

1082 

262 

840 

232 

810 

388 

966 

87 

665 

41 

619 

188 

766 

428- 

1006 

40 

618 

43 

621 

5 

683 

378 

956 

295 

873 

155 

733 

300 

878 

407 

985 

242 

820 

403 

981 

381 

959 

a52 

930 

352 

930 

208 

786 

462 

1040 

61 

639 

363 

941 

313 

891 

304 

882 

259 

837 

440 

1018 

403 

981 

562 

1140 

263 

841 

3:31 

909 

171 

749 

198 

776 

275 

853 

181 

759 

365 

943 

474 

1052 

66 

644 

386 

964 

7 

685 

85 

663 
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Elevatiok  op  Railroad  Stations  — con/tnwrf. 


Stations. 


Sherwood 

Shopiere 

Sparta 

Spencer 

Spiing  Creek 

Springfield 

Spring  Green 

State  line 

State  line 

State  line 

St.  Cloud 

Stevens  Point 

St.  Francis 

Stonghton 

Sonixnitt 

Sun  Fraine 

Svene 

Taycheedah 

Thienville 

Tomah 

Troy  Center 

Truesdell : 

Tunnel  City  (Greenfield) 

Turtle  Creek 

UUao 

Union  Grove 

Union  Center 

Valley  Junction,  Wis.  Val-  \ 

ley  R.  R.  &  W.  W.  R.  R.  r  * 

Waldo 

Waterloo 

Watertown  Junction 

Warren 

WauloirU 

Waukesha 

Waunakee 

Waupaca 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

Wauzeka 

Weodens  Crossing 

Westboro 

West  Madison 

Western  Union  Junction 

Westport 

Weyauwega 

Wlute  Jb^sh  Bay ... 

Whitewater 

Wilaon 

Wilson 

Wilton 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Winona  Junction 

Wonewoc 

Woodland 


Counties. 


Calumet 

Rock 

Monroe 

Marathon 

Calumet 

Walwortii 

Sauk 

Racine,  C.  &  N.  W. .. . 
Racine,  C,  M.  &  St.  P 

La  Fayette 

Sheboygan 

Portage.  - 

Milwaukee 

Dane 

Fond  du  Lac 

Dane 

Dane 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ozaukee 

Monroe 

Walworth 

Kenosha 

Monroe 

Rock 

Ozaukee, 

Racine 

Juneau 

Monroe 

Sheboygan  

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Monroe 

Winnebago 

Waukesha 

Dane 

Waupaca 

Dodge 

Marathon 

Milwaukee 

Crawford 

Sheboygan 

Chippevra 

Dane 

Racine 

Dane 

Waupaca 

Milwaukee 

Walworth 

St.  Croix 

Sheboygan 

Monroe 

Dane 

Racine 

La  Crosse 

Juneau 

Dodge 


Elevation  aboa*^ 


Lake 
Michigan. 


The 

Sea. 


253 
366 
215 
730 
248 
270 
144 

90 

90 
475 
349 
508 

65 
279 
398 
356 
320 
173 

88 
383 
295 
101 
483 
273 
117 
182 
366 

854 

254 
241 
243 
448 
474 
225 
345 
314 
314 
64^3 

73 

60 
115 
923 
275 
144 
359 
183 

73 
241 
618 
102 
414 
304 
179 

86 
333 
373 


831 

944 
793 

1308 
826 
848 
722 
668 
668 

1053 
927 

1086 
643 
857 
976 
934 
908 
751 
666 
961 
873 
679 

1061 
851 
695 
760 
944 

932 

832 
819 
821 

1026 

ia52 
803 
923 
892 
892 

1221 
651 
638 
693 

1501 
853 
722 
917 
761 
651 
819 

1096 
780 
992 
882 
767 
664 
911 
^1 
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Stations. 


Woodman.... 
Woodwoith . 
Worcester. . . . 

Wright's 

WiightstoTm. 

W  vooena 

Zaiesbuig  — 


Ck)UNTIE8. 


Grant 

Etinosha . . 
Chippewa . 
Jackaon... 
Crawford. . 
Columbia . 
Manitowoc 


ElEYATION  AjBOYE 


Lake 
Michigan. 


73 

170 

1038 

353 

48 
249 
158 


The 
Sea. 


651 
748 
1616 
931 
626 
827 
736 


ELEVATION  OP  LAKES  IN  WISCONSIN. 


Beaver  Dam  pond 

Bonner's  Lake 

Cranberxy 

Crooked 

Devils 

Duck 

Elkhart  (Station) 

Fox  (Junction  Station) 

Fifth 

Geneva  (R.  R.  Bridge) 
Green  Lake  Station  . . 

Havmarsh 

Holdens 

Hoiioon  

Eeesus 

Kegonsa(lst) 

KoSikonraig 

La  Belle 

Lac  Vieux  Desert 

Long 

Mendota  (4th) 

Michigan 

Monona  (3d) 

Mud 

Muskeg  

Naffowicka 

NaSiotah,  upper 

Nemahbin 

Ooonomowoc 

Pewflukee 

Pike 

Powers 

Pucawa 

Random 

Rush 

Shawano  

Silver 

Spring  

Superior 

Trout 

Twin 

Waubesa(2d) 

Wind 

Winnebago 


Dodjg^  

Racine 

Jefferson  ... 
Waukesha  . . 

Sauk 

Walworth... 
Sheboygan . . 

Dodge   

Dane 

Walworth. . . 
Green  Lake  . 

Polk 

Walworth. . . 

Dodffe  

Waukesha . . 
Dane  ...... 

Jefferson.... 

Waukesha . . 

Oconto 

Bayfield  . . » . 

Dane  

Milwaukee  . 

Dane  

Dane  

Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Waukesha . . 
Washington. 
Kenosha  ... 
Green  Lake  . 
Shelx)ygan  . 
Winnebago  . 
Shawano.  .. 
Waukesha . . 
Columbia  . . . 
Ashlojid  . . . . 
Lincoln  .... 
Fond  du  Lac 

Dane  

Racine 

Winnebago  . 


282 

200 
269 
288 
390 
270 
362 
305 
324 
300 
235 
620 
325 
277 
376 
260 
184 
273 
951 
739 
270 


262 
328 
191 
304 
290 
289 
282 
263 
416 
260 
206 
295 
263 
221 
278 
205 
22 
961 
450 
261 
190 
162 


860 
778 
847 
866 
96.S 
848 
940 
883 
902 
878 
813 
1198 
903 
855 
954 
762 
a51 
8:38 
1529 
1317 
848 
578 
840 
906 
769 
882 
868 
867 
860 
841 
994 
838 
784 
873 
841 
799 
856 
783 
600 
1539 
1028 
83J 
708 
740 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OP  WISCONSIN. 


ELEVATION  OF  SUMMITS,  MOUNDS,  HIGHLANDS,  Etc. 


State  Line  of  Dlinois — 

On  the  line  between  Ranges  18  and  19  (Genoa) 

"  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  (Sharon) 

"       "  C.,M.&St.P 

Near  Warren,  111 

Head  of  Montreal  river  (Owen). 

St.  Croix  and  Bnil6  Portage  (Owen) 

Mount  Trempealeau  (Owen) 

Maiden's  Rock  (Owen) 

West  Blue  Mound  (Whitney) 

East  Blue  Mound  (Whitney) 

Platte  Mound  (at  base  553) 

Sinsinewa  Mound  (base  366) 

Sinsinewa  Mound  College 

Penokee  (Jap 

Government  HilljWaukcsha  Co.) 

Lapham's  Peak  (Washington  Co.) 

Elephants  Back  (Bjlboum  City 

Buena  Vista,  Sec.  23,  T.  22,  R.  9  E 


Elevation  above 

Lake 
Michigan. 

The  Sea. 

262 

840 

349 

927 

90 

668 

475 

1053 

1150 

1728 

674 

1252 

607 

1185 

443 

1021 

1151 

1729 

1000 

1578 

703 

1281 

591 

1169 

462 

1040 

713 

1291 

669 

1247 

824 

1402 

555 

1133 

605 

1183 

Government  Subvets.  —  It  is  very  generally  known  that  the  admi- 
rable system  of  surveys  into  townships,  six  miles  square  and  sections 
of  one  mile  square,  with  their  lx)undary  lines  running  due  north  and 
south  and  due  east  and  west,  adopted  for  the  survey  of  the  government 
lands  of  the  United  States,  though  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  chiefly  intended,  that  of  disposing  of  theso 
lands,  is  altogether  too  crude  and  inaccurate  for  any  scientific  purpose. 
There  are  oftsets  occasioned  by  the  spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth,  that 
could  not  be  avoided,  but  there  are  also  many  other  irregularities  arising 
from  various  causes  which  prevent  the  construction,  from  these  surveys 
alone,  of  an  accurate  map  of  the  state.  Among  these  causes  may  bo 
mentioned  the  necessity,  often  occurring,  for  making  surveys  of  public 
lands  to  meet  the  wants  of  settlement  and  improvement  before  the 
principal  or  governing  lines  can  be  run.  Some  townships  have  beea 
resurveyed  in  a  neighboring  state,  revealing  gross  irregularities,  only 
to  bo  accounted  for  by  a  want  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor; 
how  many  similar  cases  exist  in  Wisconsin  can  only  be  known  wheu 
the  country  becomes  fully  occupied,  and  the  lines  of  the  public  survey 
retraced. 

While  some  tiers  of  sections  are  double  the  usual  width  ^  others  are 


*  In  range  9,  towns  21  to  30,  indusivc. 
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contracted  to  a  quarter  of  their  proper  size^  Some  section  lines  in- 
stead of  running  due  east  and  west,  or  due  north  and  south,  are  found 
to  make  considerable  angles  with  these  cardinal  directions.  Almost 
every  section,  when  accurately  remeasured,  is  found  to  show  either  an 
excess  or  a  deficiency  of  the  normal  quantity  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  Eailroad  engineers  discover  these  inaccuracies  while  running 
their  lines  with  the  theodolite,  and  connecting  them  with  the  section 
lines.  One  who,  under  instructions,  followed  a  section  line  over  a 
level  country,  was  afterwards  censured  for  the  curves  he  had  intro- 
duced at  almost  every  mile  of  the  road,  where  only  a  straight-line  was 
intended. 

On  the  official  plats  of  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  now  depos- 
ited in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  at  Madison,  we  often  find 
the  north  line  of  a  township  varying  considerably  from  the  true  east 
and  west  direction;  while  the  south  boundary  of  the  next  township 
(which  is  the  same  line)  shows  no  such  variation*.  Again,  the  east 
line  of  one  plat  differs  from  the  west  line  of  the  next  in  the  same 
manner.  In  all  such  cases  there  are  no  means,  short  of  actual  re- 
survey,  of  determining  which  is  correct,  nor  what  changes  are  required 
in  the  form  of  the  subdivisions,  or  the  direction  of  their  boundary 
lines,  to  make  them  conform  to  these  unexplained  irregularities. 

If  we  plat  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  Menomonee  rivers 
by  the  Wisconsin  surveys,  and  the  other,  upon  the  same  map,  from 
those  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  or  of  Michigan,  we  shall  find  that  these 
rivers  have  in  some  places  a  wonderful  breadth,  while  at  others  the 
two  banks  will  be  brought  so  near  together  as  to  leave  scarcely  room 
for  a  trout  brook. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in  an  attempt  to  trace 
all  these  irregularities;  to  show  the  offsets  upon  the  correction  lines, 
and  to  construct  a  diagram  or  skeleton  map  which  shall  correctly  rep- 
resent the  surface  of  the  state.  This  work  must  be  done  before  any 
correct  map  of  the  state  can  be  made.  Such  maps  are  found  to  be 
matters  of  necessity  in  all  civilized  countries;  large  amounts  of  money 
and  many  years  of  labor  having  been  expended  to  secure  this  object 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  many  other  countries. 

The  proper  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  lines  of  the  public  land 
surveys  can  only  be  ascertained  and  applied  after  a  complete  geodetic 
snrvey  shall  be  made,  such  as  is  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  general 
government,  under  the  direction  of  the  coast  survey  and  of  the  engi- 
neer department.  Such  survey  contemplates  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  numerous  prominent  points 

'  In  town  16,  range  1  to  11  east.  *  Notably  townflhips  1  and  2  in  rans^  9  eaet. 
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which  are  to  be  connected,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  triangu- 
lation,  covering  all  the  ground  to  be  surveyed. 

The  engineer  department  of  the  United  States  army  have  in  charge 
the  survey  of  the  lakes,  which  reaches  into  this  state  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  and  also  other  mili- 
tary and  geographical  surveys  in  the  west.  The  work  of  tlie  lake  sur- 
vey will  be  available,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  state 
survey,  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  it  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  a  larger  portion  of  the  interior.  At  my  suggestion  Gen. 
Humphrey,  chief  of  engineers,  has  authorized  the  determination  of 
the  position  of  points  on  the  base  line  of  the  land  survey  (the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  state)  and  others  on  the  fourth  principal  meridi- 
an, and  on  the  "correction  lines;"  these  being  the  governing  lines 
of  the  public  land  surveys,  their  exact  determination  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Should  the  congressional  appropriation  for  these 
objects  be  continued,  other  work  of  the  same  kind  will  be  done. 

If  such  a  survey  could  be  extended  over  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and 
properly  connected  with  the  land  surveys,  it  would  accomplish  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  this  direction.  It  was  found  that  congress,  while 
making  provision  for  extending  the  coast  survey  across  the  continent, 
so  as  to  form  a  geodetic  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  required  also  the  determination  of  points  in  each  state  in  the 
Union,  which  shall  make  requisite  provision  for  its  own  topographical 
and  geological  surveys.  Under  this  authority,  the  oflScers  of  the  coiist 
survey  have  already  taken  observations  for  determining  the  position 
of  Madison  and  La  Crosse,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  work,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  J. 
E.  Davies,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  the  general 
benefits  of  that  survey,  it  will  be  the  means  of  training  a  number  of 
young  men  in  the  methods  of  this  important  kind  of  work,  thus  mak- 
ing it  the  source  of  educational  advantages. 

Other  important  surveys  have  been  made  by  the  general  govern- 
ment within  our  state.  Among  them,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  arc 
those  made  a  few  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren, 
of  several  of  the  larger  rivers,  including  the  Mississippi  so  far  as  it 
forms  our  western  boundary,  and  portions  of  the  St.  Croix,  Chippewa, 
Black,  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers.  Of  these,  maps  were  constructed 
on  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  mile  (same  as  the  plats  of  the  govern- 
ment land  surveys),  showing  not  only  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  with 
the  islands  and  sand  bars,  but  also  the  boundaries  of  the  bottom  lands 
and  the  position  of  the  adjacent  bluffs.  Copies  of  these  detailed  and 
.  costly  maps  have  been  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  state  survey,  aud 
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add  very  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  topography  of 
the  6tat^.  They  will  also  soon  become  still  more  valuable  as  a  means 
of  showing  what  changes  are  annually  taking  place  along  the  course  of 
these  important  rivers. 

With  the  public  land  surveys,  thus  tested  and  corrected,  together 
with  the  railroad  surveys,  and  the  barometrical  measurements  of 
heights  by  the  geological  survey,  we  shall  have  abundant  material  for 
the  construction  of  a  very  full  and  correct  topograpical  map  of  the 
state. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  not  be  withheld  for  the 
vigorons  prosecution  of  these  important  surveys  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government.  All  such  work  is  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal importance  in  the  more  correct  determination  of  the  boundaries 
of  real  estate,  thus,  perhaps,  preventing  future  litigation,  neighbor- 
hood quarrels,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  ownership  of  property. 

Minerals.  —  The  following  enumeration  of  the  mineral  species 
heretofore  found  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  made  up  from  observation, 
and  from  various  sources  of  information;  and  though  it  is,  doubtless, 
far  from  complete,  either  in  the  number  of  species  existing  in  the 
state,  or  in  the  enumeration  of  localities,  it  will  serve  as  a  beginning 
towards  the  more  complete  mineralogical  survey  contemplated. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MINERALS.* 

I.  Nattvib  Elements. 

GM, — Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  seyeral  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Silver,  —  Native  silver  is  found  associated  with  copper  in  boulders  of  the  drift,  having 
been  transported  from  the  copper  veins  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  veins 
on  ike  Montreal  river;  and,  associated  with  lead,  in  Ashland  county. 

Capper.  —  Copper  has  been  found  in  limited  quantities  in  reg:ular  veins  on  the  Montreal 
liver  and  at  several  other  places  in  Ashland  and  Douglas  counties.  In  tlie  foim  of 
drift  boulders  it  is  often  found,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state;  the  masses 
vaiy.from  a  few  ounces  to  several  hundred  pounds;  the  largest,  found  near  Hustis- 
ford  in  Dodge  county,  had  a  weight  of  487  pounds. 

Jrtm, — Meteoric  iron  has  been  found  in  Washington  county  on  the  farm  of  Louis  Korb, 
in  masses  varying  from  8  to  62  pounds.  They  are,  apparently,  all  fragments  of  one 
meteorite  which  must  have  exploded  when  very  near  tlie  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
has  been  analyzed  and  described,  and  samples  sent  to  collectors  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Wisconsin  Meteorite.''  The  presenceof  nickel,  and  peculiar  Widmannstatldau 
figures  leave  no  doubt  of  the  meteoric  origin  of  this  iron. 

Native  Sulphur.  —  Sulphur,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  marcasite,  has  been 
found  in  the  lead  mines  at  Mineral  Point,  Shullsburg,  etc. 

Oraphite  (PJumbago,  Black  Lead).  —  Graphite  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state. 

I A  list  of  aXi  the  mineralu  known  (U  the  clo$i  (/the  Bnnrey  to  occur  In  the  state  will  be  given  lu 
another  volame  of  the  report. 
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XL  SULPHIDS,  AlUSEXIDS,  ETC. 

Galenite  (Sulphuret  of  Lead).  —  Eztexisively  mined  in  the  southwestern  counties  of  the 

state.    Occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  other  localities. 
Sphctknte  (Blende,  Blackjack). — Abundant  and  now  extensively  mined  in  the  lead 

region. 
ChalcocUe  (Sulphuret  of  Copper).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  and  other  places. 
Niccolite  (Arsenical  Nickel). — Found  in  very  small  quantities  in  Douglas  county,  1873. 
Pyrite  (Cubical  Iron  Pyrites).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  etc. 
Chalcopyrite  ((^pper  Ore). — At  Mineral  Point,  Mt.  Sterling  and  other  places,  but  not 

in  workable  quantify. 
Marc€tsiie  (Iron  Pyrites,  Mundig).  —  With  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  lead  region; 

masses  in  drift  day  near  Lake  Michigan,  and  elsewhere. 
Tetrahedrite  (Gray  Copper  Ore). —  Left  Hand  River,  Douglas  county.    (Owen.) 

III.  Oxygen  Compounds. 

Cuprite  (Red  Copper  Ore).  —  Left  Hand  River,  Douglas  county.    (Dana.) 

Water,  Natural  vraters  in  the  Archaean  and  Sandstone  regions  are  usually  soft  and  nearly 
pure;  in  other  portions  of  the  state,  hard,  or  containing  lime  and  magnesia  from  the 
limestones.  At  Sparta,  Waukesha,  etc.,  the  water  of  certain  springs  and  wells  is 
found  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.  At  Fond  du  Lac,  Sparta  and  Watertown,  the 
iron  tubes  through  which  the  water  flows  become  highly  magnetic. 

HematUe  (Red  and  Specular  Iron  Ore).  —  Iron  Ridge,  Hartford,  Depere,  etc.,  in  small 
grain;  flax  seed  ore.  Used  with  Lake  Superior  ores  at  Milwaukee  and  other  places. 
Penokee  Iron  Range,  Ashland  county.  Wood  county,  etc. 

MetMccanite  (Titanic  Iron  Ore).  —  In  small  quantities  near  Baraboo,  Sauk  county.  Li 
trap  rocks.  Lake  Superior.    (Owen.) 

Magnetite  (Ma^etic  Iron  Ore). — Penokee  Iron  Range,  Ashland  county,  in  great  abund- 
ance; also  at  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county,  and  other  places.  It  is  found  in 
the  form  of  sand  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 

Limonite  (Brown  Iron  Ore).  —  Ironton,  Sauk  county,  supplying  an  iron  furnace.  In  less 
quantities  at  various  places,  resulting  from  tiie  decomposition  of  marcasitc.  Bog 
ore  in  Wood  county  and  elsewhere. 

Wad  (Oxide  of  Manganese). — In  small  quantities  in  the  lead  region,  and  other  places; 
also  the  variety  asbolite  or  earthy  cobalt. 

Quartz,  — Ciystalized  quartz  is  found  in  various  places.  In  the  form  of  grains  it  con- 
stitutes the  sandstones,  often  pure  and  white.  Its  varieties,  amethyst,  camelian, 
jasper,  chert,  etc.,  are  often  found.  Quartzite  occurs  in  extensive  ridges  among  tlio 
Archaean  rocks. 

Amphibole  (Hornblende,  etc.). — Abundant  in  the  Archffian  rocks.  Variety,  tremolite  at 
Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Norwood.) 

Garnet,  —  Lac  de  Flambeau  river,  four  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  other  places  in 
Archaean  rocks.    (Norwood.) 

Epidote. — Associated  with  copper  ores  in  Ashland  and  Douglas  counties. 

PhlogopUe  (Rhombic  Mica). — On  the  £au  Claire  river,  four  miles  above  the  faUs,  in 
large  plates.    (Dr.  littel.) 

Wemerite  (Scapolite).  —  Twin  Falls,  of  the  Menomonee  River  of  Green  Bay.  (Fcctor 
&  Whitney.) 

Labradorite.  —  An  ingredient  of  trap-rocks;  upper  rapids  of  the  Bois  Brul^  river  of  Lake 
Superior.   (Owen.) 

Albite  (White  Feldspar). — Common  in  boulders  of  Archaean  rocks. 

Orthoclase  (Potash  Feldspar).  —  Common  in  Archsean  rocks.  By  decomposition  farms 
Kaolin  (Potter*8  Clay). 
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TtmrmaJine. — Outlet  of  Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Schoolcraft .) 

CjfaniU  (Kyanite). — Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Dr.  Norwood.) 

Laumonite, — Oopper  veiiis  on  the  Montreal  river.    (J.  P.  Hodges.) 

ChryeoeoUa  (Silidous  Oxide  of  Oopper). — Wiaoonsini  with  carbonate  of  oopper.  (Dana.) 

PrehniU,  — Accompanying  copper  orea,  Lake  Superior. 

Talc. — Ableman,  Sauk  county,  in  quartzite. 

Glauconite  (?)  (Green  Sand). — Forming  layers  in  the  Potsdam  and  Upper  sandstone 
Madison,  Janesyille  and  numerous  other  places. 

Sapronite  (Thalite,  Owen).  — Black  river  (of  Lake  Superior).  Tliree  miles  above  Kettle 
river. 

KaolinUe.  —  Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county.  Potter^s  clay  at  Mcnasha  and  elsewhere. 
Brick  clay  at  Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Port  Washington,  Sheboygan,  etc.,  nmking 
brick  of  a  light  cream  color.  Pipestone  (Oatlinite)  in  Bairon  county  on  lands  bc- 
long^g  to  the  Cornell  University.  There  are  also  clays  so  largely  consisting  of 
silex  in  minute  grains  as  to  be  useful  as  polishing  powders. 

Apatite  (Phosphate  of  Lime).  —  In  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  in  Galena  limestone  the 
fossfl  Linguke  are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

BarUt  (Sulphate  of  Barites.  Heavy  Spar). — Abundant  in  the  lead  region;  Mineral 
Point,  ShuUsbui^,  etc. 

Cdestite  (Sulphate  of  Strontia). —  In  drift  day  filling  a  crevice  in  limestone,  Wauwaiosa 
near  Milwaukee. 

AnglesUe  (Sulphate  of  Lead). — In  small  dystalsi,  lining  cavities  in  galenite  at  Mineral 
Pcnnt 

Leadhillite.  —  At  Mineral  Point.    (Owen.) 

Gypsutn.  — At  Sturgeon  Bay.    Also  among  the  lead  mines. 

Melanterite  (Sulphate  of  Iron,  Copperas).  —  In  the  lead  mines,  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  marcasite  (iron  pyrites). 

CalciU  (Calcareous  Spar,  Tiif). — Common  in  the  lead  region.  Fine  crystals  (scalene 
dodecahedrons)  at  Shullsburg.  Coarse  stalactites  in  Cleveland's  Cave,  Dane  coun- 
ty. Tufa  deposited  from  springs  incrusting  moss,  leaves,  sticks,  etc.,  at  numerous 
places.  Travertine  (called  marble)  in  Sauk  and  Richlaivji  counties.  Hydraulic 
limestone  has  been  found  in  some  localities. 

DohmUe,  —  Most  of  the  limestones  of  Wisconsin  contain  magnesia,  and  are  properly 
dolomites. 

Siderite  ((Carbonate  of  Iron). — Penokee  Iron  Range,  Ashland  county;  rare. 

SmUh9onite  (Carbonate  of  Zinc,  Dry  Bone).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  and  other  places  in  the 
lead  region.    Extensively  mined  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc. 

Cerussite  (Carbonate  of  Lead,  White  Lead  ore). — At  Mineral  Point,  Blue  Mounds  and 
elsewhere  in  the  lead  region. 

Hydrtmncite  (Calamine,  Zinc  bloom).  — At  Linden  in  a  concretionary  fibrous  crust  on 
Smithsonite  (Whitney). 

Malachite  (Green  Carbonate  of  Copper). — In  minute  quantities  in  connection  with 
other  copper  ores,  Mineral  Point,  etc. 

Azurite  (Blue  Carbonate  of  Ck)pper). — At  Mineral  Point;  Left  Hand  river,  in  minute 

quantities. 

IV.  Htdrocahbon  Compounds. 

Pstroteum,  —  Some  layers  of  rock  in  the  lead  region  are  highly  bituminous,  burning 
with  a  flame  when  heated. 

Asphaltum,  —  Some  small  cavities  in  the  Devonian  limestone  near  Milwaukee,  and 
also  east  of  Fond  du  Lac,  contain  mineral  tar. 

Peat  is  found  underlying  very  many  of  the  bogs  and  swamps;  su£Bcient  to  be  of  econo- 
mic value  whenever  the  forests  are  destroyed  and  coal  becomes  scarce. 
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The  following  epecies  have  been  found  in  the  mining  region  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  Michigan,  and  may  therefore  be  found  in  similar 
localities  in  Wisconsin: 

Donieyldte  (AisenicaL  Copper).  Datolite. 

Algodonite  (AnenicaL  Copper).  PectoUte. 

Whitneyite  (Aisenical  Copper).  Chloraatiolite. 

Aiigentite  (Snlphuret  of  Silver).  Apophyllite. 

Bomite  (Purple  Copper  ore).  Nattolite. 

Covellite  (Indigo  Copper).  Analdte. 

Ceraxgyrite  (Horn  Silver).  Chabazite. 

Fluorite  (Fluor  Spar).  Hannotome. 

Melaoonite  (Black  Oxide  of  Copper).  Stabite. 

Gothite  (Oxide  of  Iron  and  water).  Henlandite. 

Afanganite  (Gray  Oxide  of  Manganese).  Serpentine. 

WoUastoniie  (Tabular  Spar).  Genthite. 

Pyroxene.  Dclessite. 

Pseudomalachite. 

Mineral  "Waters.  —  Mineral  waters  being  included  among  the 
numerous  objects  to  be  investigated  by  the  survey,  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  information  in  regard  to 
them,  and  arrangements  made  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  all  desirable 
information  will  be  at  hand,  ready  for  the  final  report. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Tesch  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
having  already  analyzed  a  number  of  these  waters,  arrangements  were 
made  with  him  to  furnish  corrected  copies  of  his  work  for  the  use  of 
the  survey,  and  to  make  such  further  analyses  as  should  be  deemed 
advisable. 

The  accompanying  table  will  show  in  the  most  compact  and  conve- 
nient form  the  chemical  composition  of  twenty- three  of  the  waters  of 
our  springs,  wells,  rivers,  and  lakes: 
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ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATERS  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Substances 

IN 

1,000  Pakts. 


lime 

Magnesia .. 

Soda 

Potash 

lithia 

S.  Ox.  of  Iron 
Alomina... 

SiJica 

Sulphur.  Add 
Nitzic  Add. 
Chlotine  . . . 
Carbon.  Add 
Org.  matter 


Combined  as 

follows: 
(XL  sodium . 

potanium. 

uthimu  . . . 

caldum . . . 
Salph.  Soda. 

potash  ... 

lime   


magnesia . 
Nilarate  soda. 
Bicarb,  soda. 

lime  ... .. 

magnesia  . 

iion 

Silica 

Alumina . . . . 
Org.  matter. 

Total  


bo 

•s 


n 


0.01-1 


0.032 
0.004 
0.014 


0.038 
0.462 
0.328 
0.012 
0.022 
trace 
0.043 

0.960 


0.274 
0.172 
0.209 
0.014 


0.041 
0.113 


0.274 
0.370 


0.432 
0.026 


0.030 


0.164 


0.044 
0.369 
0.361 


0.041 


1.467 


&fl 


M$ 


l-S 


H 


0.229 
0.086 
1.508 


0.187 
0.123 
0.146 


2.034 
0-328 


3.853 


0.260 


0.130 
0.409 
0.180 


0.123 
0.188 


4.643 


I 


^ 

^ 


0.819 
0.201 
0.399 
0.066 
0.006 


0.024 
0.138 
0.409 
0.657 
0.253 


0.417 
0.126 
0.022 
0.514 


0.205 
0.643 


0.240 
0.281 


9.024 


2.472 


II 


0.844 
0.275 
0.278 
0.007 


0.020 
1.492 


0.196 
0.190 


0.013 


0.384 
0.638 


0.991 
0.824 


0.432 


0.020 


mm 


§-3 


0.003 


0.011 


3.802 


0.006 
0.249 
0.218 
0.010 
0.013 
0.003 
0.004 

0.507 


&fl 


P4     • 


S 


0.126 
0.064 
0.043 


0.010 
0.022 


0.010 
0.176 


0.016 


0.050 


0.016 
0.225 
0.135 


0.010 


0.452 


OQ 

OQ 

Is 


0.115 
0.073 
0.011 


0.005 


0.035 
0.006 


0.003 

0.177 

trace 


0.004 


0.010 


0.009 
0.205 
0.154 
0.007 
0.035 


trace 
0.424 


OQ    . 

1° 


0.127 
0.049 
0.032 


1 


9* 

CO 


1 

CO 


0.020 
0.012 


0.014 
0.163 


0.023 


0.021 


0.023 
0.227 
0.103 


0.020 


0.417 


0.119 
0.066 
0.011 


0.024 
0.011 


0.004 
0.166 


0.007 


0.019 


0.212 
0.138 


0.024 


0.400 


0.099 
0.067 
0.022 


0.019 
0.010 


0.003 

0.160 

trace 


0.005 


0.017 


0.022 
0.176 
0.140 


0.019 


trace 
0.379 


Is 
II 

It 


0.117 
0.045 
0.029 


0.001 
0.002 
0.018 
0.011 


0.012 
0.151 


0.019 


0.019 


0.021 

0.209 
0.095 
0.001 
0.018 
0.002 


0.384 
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Anai.ybks  of  tub  Watkrb  of  Wisconsin — contmned. 


Substances, 

IN  1000  PARTS. 


Lime  . . . . 
Magnesia 

Soda 

PoUush   .. 


Lithia 

Sesqui  Ox.  of  Iron. 

Alumina 

Silica 

Sulphmic  Acid.... 

Nitric  Acid 

Chlorine 

Carbonic  Acid  . . . . 
Organic  Matter  . . . 


Combined  as  fol- 
lows: 
Chloride  of  Soilium. 

Eotassium 
tliium 

calciam 

Sulphate  of  Soda. . 

Eotash 
me 

magnesia 

Nitrate  of  soda  . . . 
Bicarbon'e  of  Soda. 

lime 

magnesia 

iron 

Silica 

Alumina 

Organic  Matter . . 


I 

I 


04 

SJ    CO 

^  o 

(3 


o 


II 


0.096  o.ias 

0-0o9  0.060 


% 


gi 
< 


I 


0.024 


0.014 
0.009 


0.008 
0.149 


0.013 


0.015 


Total 


0.020 
0.171 
0;i25 


0.014 


0.358 


0.012 


0.002 
0.002 
0.017 
0.02:3 


0.082 
0.a59 
0.037 


0.002 
0.147 


0.004 


0.024 


0.013 


0.006 

6!626 
0.016 


0.007 
0.147 


0.012 


1 

61) 
C 
•E 

.         • 


0.099 
0.050 
0.028 


0.002 
0.002 
0.014 
0.009 


9^ 

.8. 

■«>» 

B 

2  . 
B  ^ 

ij 


0.101 
0.039 
0.025 


0.007 
0.133 


0.012 


0.027  0.016 


0.18:^ 
0.126 
0.004 
0.017 
0.002 


0.373 


0.0.35 
0.145i 
0.124 
0.010 
0.026 


0.379 


0.02:3 
0.170 
0.106 
0.002 
0.014 
0.002 


0.345 


0.016 
0.009 


OQ 

B 
CO     . 

CO    C 

la 


If 
I 


11 


0.079  0.067 
0.050  0.049 


0.015 


0.005 


0.011 
0.129 


0.018 


0.017 


0.018 
0.179 
0.081 


0.016 


0.329 


0.004 
0.002 


00 'a 
2  o 


0.063 
0.040 
0.061 


to 
a 

CO 

.S 

S   . 
00  e 

*E  O4 


0.013 


0.010  0.009  0.049 


0.002 
0.139 


0.004 


0.019 


0.008 
0.151 
0.111 
0.006 
0.015 
0.002 


0.316 


0.002 
0.103 
trace 


0.004 


0.007 


0.009 


0.112 
0.103 


0.055 


trace 


0.045 
0.090 


0.074 


0.073 


0.010 


0.105 
0.08:3 


0.012 


0.034 
0.027 
0.043 


0.002 


0.015 
0.013 


I 

2 

o  cS 


•s 


Si 


4jC 


O 
^ 


0.048 
0.017 
0.002 


0.004 


0.016 
0.005 


o.oa^ 


0.095  0.053 
O.Oll 


0.006 


0.023 


0.a52 
0.076 
0.056 
0.00:3 
0.015 


0.011 


0.006 


^ 


§ 


0.043 
0.018 
0.005 


0.005 


0.013 
0.028 


0.007 
0.037 


0.009 


0.009 


0.079 
0.035 


0.005 


0.042 


0.016 


0.2900.357,0.242  0.145 


0.072 
0.008 
0.006 
0.013 


0.156 


Though  we  have  none  that  can  properly  be  classed  as  "  salt  water," 
nearly  every  one  contains  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  varying  from  a  mere  trace  up  to  0.423;  the  mean 
(omitting  No.  3  as  exceptional)  being  0.052.  It  is  believed  that  no 
salt  bearing  strata  exist  among  the  rocks  of  Wisconsin,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  production  of  salt  can  never  become  one  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  people. 

A  few  only  of  these  waters  contain  potash  in  small  quantities,  iu 

*  A  more  complete  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Bothesda  Bpiing  will  be  found  in  the  report  ca 
Eastern  Wlsconein,  and  of  the  Sparta  well  in  tho  report  of  Mr.  Strong  In  a  snbaequent  volume. 
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combination  with  chlorine.  Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  is 
found  only  in  two;  sulphate  of  lime  is  equally  rare,  being  only  found 
in  two  cases.  The  very  small  amount  of  alumina  is  remarkable, 
where  there  is  so  much  clay  in  the  soil.  The  occurrence  of  chloride 
of  lithium  *  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  also  an  interesting  variation  in  the 
composition  of  these  waters,  being  only  found  in  the  well  at  Water- 
loo. Possibly  the  proximity  of  this  locality  to  the  quartzite  (and 
perhaps  other  Archaean  rocks)  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
variation. 

The  absence  of  nitrogen,  ammonia,  the  bromides,  iodides,  et^.,  will 
be  remarked  by  persons  familiar  with  the  composition  of  mineral 
waters. 

In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  this  unusual  absence  of  mineral  matter 
in  oiir  spring  waters,  we  must  remember  that  the  geological  history 
of  Wisconsin  differs  essentially  from  that  of  other  countries.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  state  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  Archa3an  age,  an  age 
the  f urtherest  remote  from  the  present,  while  the  remainder  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  Silurian  rocks,  they  being  the  oldest  of  the 
fossil  bearing  series.  It  thus  appears  that  during  all  the  ages  of  the 
Carboniferous,  Permian,  Jurassic,  Triassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
periods,  Wisconsin  continued  to  be  dry  land,  subject  to  the  abrading 
and  purifying  action  of  rains  and  frost.  Tliis  is  stili  further  attested 
by  the  wonderful  amount  of  denudation  our  strata  have  sustained,  and 
which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  survey  to  investigate.  While  the 
Alleghany  and  Eocky  mountains  were  being  uplifted  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  Wisconsin  stood  firm,  always  above  its  waters,  always  con- 
tributing of  her  substance  for  the  accumulation  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  adjoining  states —  contributions  which  she  still  continues 
to  make. 

During  all  these  vast  periods,  each  occupying  an  incalculable  lengtli 
of  time,  rains  have  continued  to  fall,  the  waters  have  continued  to 
percolate  through  the  soil  and  porous  rocks,  dissolving  and  carrying 
away  all  soluble  substances.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  by 
this  time  the  waters  of  the  state  have  an  unusual  degree  of  purity. 
Waters  percolating  through  our  limestones  and  sandstones  can  now 
absorb  but  small  amounts  of  earthy  or  alkaline  salts. 

The  waters  now  examined  are  chiefly  from  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern portions  of  the  state,  where  the  several  magnesian  limestones 
prevail;  and  hence  they  contain,  as  before  stated,  as  chief  ingredients, 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  resulting  directly  from  the  de- 

*  By  a  typographical  error,  the  quantity  of  lithium  m  the  Waterloo  water  has  been 
oveistated;  it  ifl  correctly  given  in  the  table  above. 
Wis.  Sub.— 3 
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compoBition  (aided  by  free  carbonic  acid)  of  these  magnesian  lime- 
stones. Whether  the  Archcean  rocks  further  north  will  aflford  waters 
of  a  different  class,  as  seems  probable,  remains  to  be  determined  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  survey. 

Waters  percolating  through  the  drift  that  so  completely  covers  and 
conceals  the  rocks,  are  also  found  to  contain  chiefly  lime  and  magnesia 
with  smaller  quantities  of  soda,  chlorine,  iron,  etc.  These  elements 
are  most  usually  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  are  the  product  of 
the  solution  of  magnesian  limestone  almost  everywhere  existing  in 
the  form  of  boulders,  gravel,  or  calcareous  sand.  If  we  take  a  lime- 
stone pebble  from  one  of  these  springs,  it  will  usually  be  found  soft 
and  much  decayed  upon  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  and 
it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  such  waters  should  not  contain  lime, 
or  if  such  rocks  should  not,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  dissolved  and 
carried  away.  As  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  always  associated  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  rock.s,  so  it  is  in  the  mineral  waters.  In 
general,  the  waters  are  found  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  rocks 
and  soils  through  or  over  which  they  percolate  or  run. 

The  figures  in  this  table  show  the  number  of  parts  in  one  thousand 
parts  (by  weight)  of  the  water,  which  consist  of  solid  matter  that  re- 
mains  when  the  water  is  evaporated.  If  we  do  not  care  to  consider 
minute  differences  arising  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  water,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  figures  in  thie 
tabic  by  seven,  to  find  the  number  of  grains  in  one  pint;  this  product 
being  multiplied  by  eight  will  show  the  number  of  grains  in  a  gallon. 
The  table  shows,  without  any  change  qf  the  figures,  the  number  of 
ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  water. 

Tliis  decimal  system  of  stating  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  is 
adopted  in  all  c^ses  except  in  regard  to  mineral  waters,  where  we  of- 
ten find  only  the  number  of  grains  in  a  pint,  a  quart,  or  a  gallon. 
Americans  were  the  first  to  adopt  in  currency  and  coinage  this  simple, 
convenient,  easily  comprehended  and  labor-saving  system,  and  we 
should  not  be  the  last  to  apply  it  in  other  cases.  Its  benefits  are  in- 
ternational. If  we  give  the  number  of  grains  of  solid  matter  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  we  use  a  language  understood,  perhaps,  at  home,  but 
not  anywhere  else;  but  if  we  say  there  are  so  many  parts  in  every 
thousand  parts  of  water,  we  state  a  fact  in  a  manner  that  is  under- 
stood in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  will  be  ten  grains  in  every 
thousand  grains;  ten  pounds  in  every  thousand  pounds;  ten  grams 
in  every  thousand  grams;  and  the  Frenchman,  or  the  men  of 
any  other  nation,  will  not  have  to  search  the  encyclopedia  to  find  the 
value  of  a  grain  or  the  size  of  a  gallon  in  Wisconsin.     !No  matter 
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what  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  may  be  in  any  other  coun- 
try, the  decimal  system  is  the  same  in  all.  The  general  tendency  of 
our  times  is  towards  simplicity  and  international  uniformity,  espec- 
ially in  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  and  hence  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system  should  be  encouraged  in  all  proper  ways. 

Many  of  these  waters,  as  well  as  many  others  not  included  in  the 
table,  are  now  known  from  the  best  of  all  tests,  actual  experience,  to 
possess  valuable  remedial  qualities,  and  they  are  annually  resorted  to 
by  great  numbers  of  invalids,  who,  with  judicious  treatment,  are  al- 
most always  benefited. 

These  analyses  were  all  made  by  Mr.  Bode,  except  No.  1,  Eich- 
mond'e,  at  Whitewater,  made  in  1873,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Garner,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  No.  6,  the  Oakton  Spring,  at  Pewaukee,  made  in  1872, 
by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  of  Chicago. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  analyses  of  other  mineral  waters, 
we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  small  amount  of  mineral  matter 
our  waters  are  found  to  contain,  only  four  having  more  tlian  one  part 
in  one  thousand;  the  average  of  twenty-two  (No.  3  being  omitted  as 
exceptional)  showing  a  mean  of  0.657,  or  about  two-thirds  of  one  part 
only,  in  one  thousand. 

The  slightest  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  constitute  the  most  prominent  and  important 
ingredients  of  these  waters.  These,  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  pres- 
ent in  many  of  them,  bring  the  mineral  waters  of  the  state  into  the 
class  of  alkaline  waters,  and  they  are  arranged  in  the  table  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  quantity  of  these  salts,  those  having  the  most 
being  placed  before  those  having  less.  The  average  in  the  whole 
number  (twenty-three)  is  0.365,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  one 
part  in  a  thousand,  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  average  total  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  in  these  waters. 

The  purgative  salts  (sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia)  are  found 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  except  in  one  case;  the  mean  of  nine- 
teen waters  (No.  5  omitted)  being  only  0.023. 

Of  the  twenty-three  waters,  ten  only,  or  less  than  half,  contain 
iron,  varying  from  0.001  to  0.012,  the  mean  being  0.006.  This  quan- 
tity, though  apparently  so  small,  seems  to  have  very  useful  medicinal 
effects,  and  it  suffices  to  discolor  objects  over  which  the  waters  run. 
Iron  rust  is  deposited  so  freely  from  the  waters  of  the  several  artesian 
wells  at  Sparta,  that  they  are  not  used  for  cooking  or  for  washing 
purposes. 

Rain-Fall.  —  It  is  solely  to  the  clouds  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
supply  of  water,  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail  and  snow,  to  all  our  lakes. 
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rivers,  springs  and  wells.  The  underground  rivers  reaching  from  tho 
Eocky  mountains,  or  the  highlands  of  Dakota,  exist  only  in  the  im- 
agination. Heavy  or  continuous  rains  cause  the  water  to  rise  in  the 
non-flowing  artesian  wells,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  water  in  lakes,  rivers  and  ordinary  wells  rise  under  the 
same  circumstances.  In  dry  weather,  or  during  continued  cold 
weather,  when  the  falling  water  ceases  to  penetrate  the  soil,  the  re- 
verse takes  place,  the  waters  of  lakes,  rivers  and  non-flowing  artesian 
wells  fall  below  their  average  height.  Springs  are  subject  to  the 
same  variation  to  a  considerable  degree;  it  is  only  those  that  have 
their  sources  at  considerable  distances  that  show  but  little  or  no  vari- 
ation during  the  changing  seasons. 

The  mean  monthly  and  annual  amount  of  rain-fall,  at  any  given 
locality  is,  therefore,  an  item  of  great  importance  that  will  often  be 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  survey,  and  hence  I  contribute  the 
following  table,  the  result  of  many  years  of  patient  labor.  It  \inll 
thus  be  made  accessible  to  engineers,  agriculturists  and  meteorolo- 
gists, who  will  often  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

The  table  shows  the  monthly  and  yearly  amount  of  rain  and  melted 
snow  at  Milwaukee,  latitude  43°  3'  N.,  longitude  87°  56'  W.  The 
observations  for  the  years  1843-48  were  made  by  E.  S.  Marsh,  M-  D. ; 
for  1855-59  and  for  1872-73,  by  Mr.  Charles  Winkler;  for  all  the 
other  years  by  I.  A.  Lapham. 


TAPLE  OF  RAIN-FALL  AT  MILWAUKEE. 


Months. 

1841, 

1843. 

J  844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

January . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

M  ay 

June 

July 

August 

Septem))er . 

October 

November . 
December . . 

0.80 
0.33 
.2.26 
1.47 
1.78 
6.13 
3.72 
3.85 
7.02 

i.2:i 

1-70 
4.03 

"6!86* 
3.37 
1.57 
1.29 
2.79 
0.85 

1.67 
0.35 

1.66 
3.15 
4.20 
5.34 
5.05 
3.85 
0.99 
1.74 
1.46 
3.04 

1.30 
1.73 
1.35 
1.15 
0.78 
3.22 
3.81 
0.80 
4.92 
0.93 
0.24 
0.31 

1.92 
0.80 
1.24 
5.33 
1.33 
4.05 
8.18 
0.90 
8.27 
0.30 
1.68 
1.26 

1.06 
1.25 
1.40 
2.12 
3.53 
1.75 
1.43 
1.42 
2.35 
0.83 
4.37 
0.94 

0.91 

1.12 
1.94 
1.20 
3.60 
4.33 
2.70 
5.10 
2.73 
3.50 
2.50 
8.89 

1.20 
0.37 

2.31 
8.24 
4.08 
3.73 
2.30 
3.54 
1.25 
3.07 
5.00 
0.94 

0.75 

o.as 

2.85 
2.21 
0.28 
1.98 
1.99 
9.03 
1.73 
l.OO 
2.60 
1.43 

WinfPr  .    a    a    a 

2.87 

9.01 

14.24 

4.19 

o2 .  50 

6.07 
3.28 

7.8:3 

6.09 

3.03 
7.90 
8.13 
5.25 

3.57 

7.05 

4.60 

7.55 

2.97 

6.74 

12.13 

8.73 

5.46 
9.63 
9.68 
9.32 

2.02 

»1    AUI^L  a    .    a    a 

Sprinj^ 

Summer . . . 
Autumn. . . 

5.51 

13.70 

9.95 

**5!65* 

5.37 

13.00 

5.53 

Year 

34.32 

20.54 

25.26 

22.45 

83.52 

31.09 

26.41 
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Tacle  of  Rain-Fall  at  Milwaukee— am^niwei. 


Months. 

1851. 

1852. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

» 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

January. . . . 
February .  . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

Augutit .... 
September  . 
(>ctober. . . . 
November. . 
December. . 

0.89 
2.51 
0.37 
1.47 
6.85 
4.4:3 
3.87 
3.15 
2.92' 
1.1^2 
2.08 
1.04 

1.13 
1.00 
4.56 
2.64 
1.95 
2.46 
3.27 
0.58 
2.30 
4.87 
2.72 
1.85 

•  •      -  •  •  • 

1.33 
2.07 
3.73 
5.76 
6.15 
0,97 
2.81 
3.60 
0.43 
2.03 

4.05 
1.20 

1.86 
1.80 
1.45 
3.68 
5.56 
3.09 
6.88 
2.01 
1.85 
2.61 

2.00 

1.00 

0.15 

3.10 
3.04 
4.13 
2.26 
0.91 
2.70 
2.48 
4.42 
2.83 

0.10 

1.85 
1.20 
3.69 
4.60 
3.41 
3.14 
3.01 
2.73 
3.96 
1.50 
1.70 

2.15 
1.46 

2.11 
5.15 
8.51 

4.08 
3.86 
2.15 
3.92 
4.59 
4.95 
1.93 

1.10 
1.20 
4.42 
4.57 
3.62 
3.97 
2.08 
0.27 
2.35 
1.52 
3.12 
0.64 

0.5;^ 
1.40 
0.33 
0.33 
l.:34 
4.15 
1.95 
2.80 
2.50 
2.09 
2.61 
1.99 

Winter  .... 

Spring 

Summer . . . 
Autumn  . . . 

4.a3 

8.69 

10.95 

6.32 

3.17 
9,15 
6.31 
9.89 

"Y.ih' 
12.88 

6.84 

7.28 

5.11 

12.3:3 

10.74 

5.61 
6.29 
7.30 
9.60 

4.78 
9.49 
9.56 
8.19 

5.31 

15.77 

10.09 

13.46 

4.23 

12.61 

6.32 

6.99 

2.57 

4.00 
8.90 
7.20 

Tear. 

30.40 

29.33 

36.04 

29.02 

30.89 

44.86 

28.86 

24.02 

Months. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866, 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

January. . . . 
Februaiy . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September. . 
October .... 
November. . 
December.. 

2.15 
3.34 
1.53 
3.65 
4.32 
1.80 
4.87 
2.21 
3.39 
1.48 
1.59 
1.55 

3.41 
0.48 

2.10 
5.34 

5.11 
3.86 
4.09 
2.94 
5.03 
3.26 
1.28 
1.37 

3.33 
1.85 
2.48 
1.04 
5.21 
0.79 
2.41 
2.62 
1.02 
2.97 
3.15 
4.57 

2.15 
0.42 
2.52 
3.01 
2.74 
0.15 
7.07 
0.61 
2.93 
1.63 
2.61 
1.99 

0.22 
3.58 
3.89 
1.96 
1.11 
3.57 
1.78 
4.34 
4.67 
4.13 
0.31 
0.52 

2.58 
1.64 
1.50 
3.04 
2.06 

4.a3 

2.73 
3.95 
4.55 
2.76 
1.32 
3.00 

2.61 
2.13 
1.81 
1.73 
4.39 
2.04 
2.60 
2.01 
1.46 
0.80 
1.53 
1.51 

1.29 
0.92 
4.59 
2.97 
2.05 
5.78 
3.73 
1.85 
0.90 
1.18 
3.23 
0.88 

2.51 
2.76 
1.17 
8.90 
4.77 
7.67 
2.76 
3.70 
1.97 
0.46 

3.a5 

2.79 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer. . . . 
Autumn. . . . 

748 
9.50 
8.88 
6.46 

5.44 
12.55 
10.89 

9.57 

6.55 
8.73 

5.82 
7.50 

7.14 
8.27 
7.83 
7.17 

5.79 
6.96 
9.69 
9.11 

4.74 

6.60 

11.51 

8.63 

7.74 

7.93 
6.65 
3.79 

3.72 

9.61 

11.36 

5.31 

6.15 

9.84 

14.13 

5.78 

Year 

31.88 

38.27 

31.80 

27.83 

30.08 

33.96 

24.62 

29.37 

37.81 
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Table  of  Rain-Fall  at  Milwaukee — carUinued. 


Months. 

1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

1873. 

No.  of 

Years. 

Mean. 

Januaiv 

2.37 

1.32 

5.01 

0.51 

0.6;^ 

2.62 
4.64 
2.69 
2.10 
1.99 
0.94 
1.79 

3.14 
1.32 
2.75 
3.30 
2.24 
8.03 
1.84 
8.77 
0.60 
2.72 
2.40 
2.03 

0.57 
0.36 

0.80 
2.50 
8.10 
4.42 
1.93 
2.64 
8.87 
0.82 
1.80 
1.00 

2.39 
1.50 
1.48 
2.70 
4.89 
8.40 
1.82 
5.26 
2.57 
2.12 
1.40 
2.81 

29 
29 
80 
30 
30 
30 
81 
81 
81 
31 
31 
81 

1.73 

FftbniflTV, .,,,,... ,,.,.,,....,.,,. 

1.36 

March • 

2.10 

ADril 

2.68 

Mav. 

3.24 

June 

July 

8.C9 
3.20 

AiuniBt • 

2.82 

Rftnt/Ombftr  -,. .,....,..,.,.. 

8.07 

October 

2.15 

NovpTtibfir »..-,.- 

2.31 

Drt*/ftTnber ,.,.,.,,.,,,,...,«,. 

1.91 

Winter 

6.48 
6.15 
9.95 
5.03 

6.2.5 
8.29 
8.64 
5.72 

2.96 

6.40 

8.99 

11.49 

4.89 

9.07 

10.48 

6.09 

•  •  •      •  •  • 

5.00 

Snrimr ^-. ..-.», 

8.02 

SiiiTiTnAr 

9.71 

Aiifiimn 

7..5:> 

Year 

26.61 

29.14 

28.81 

^2.34 

30.27 

This  table  shows  that  the  rain  in  Wisconsin  is  generally  very  well 
distributed  through  the  several  months,  seasons  and  years;  the  gen- 
eral average  for  thirty-one  years  being  30.27  inches,  varying  from 
20.54  in  1845,  to  44.86  in  1858;  the  greatest  amount  in  any  one  month 
was  9.03  inches  in  August,  1850,  and  the  least  0.10  in  January,  1857. 
The  most  rain  upon  an  average  falls  in  June;  the  least  in  February; 
the  three  months  of  summer  have  been  supplied,  upon  the  average, 
with  the  most  i*ain,  the  three  months  of  winter,  the  least;  while  the 
spring  months  have  a  little  more  than  those  of  autumn. 

During  nearly  half  the  years  covered  by  the  table  the  rain-fall  dif- 
fered but  little  from  the  general  mean ;  while  nine  were  considerably 
in  excess,  and  eight  were  supplied  with  less  than  28  inches. 

From  the  published  results  of  observations  collected  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  it  appears  that  the  average  rain-fall  at  about 
twenty  stations  in  Wisconsin,  or  on  its  immediate  border,  was  about 
three  inches  more  than  at  Milwaukee. 

The  annual  supply  of  falling  water,  as  shown  by  this  table,  is 
equivalent  to  a  sheet  of  water  two  and  three-fourths  feet  deep,  spread 
evenly  and  uniformly  over  the  whole  area  of  the  state.  The  most  care- 
ful investigations  have  shown  that  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
outflow  of  all  our  lakes,  rivers  and  springs;  the  total  quantity  thus 
carried  away  being,  in  our  climate,  found  equivalent  to  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  rain-fall.  The  remainder  is  evaporated,  and 
thus  returned  to  the  atmosphere,  either  directly  from  the  surface,  or 
after  having  performed  service  in  the  growth  of  plants.  The  quantity 
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of  water  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  with  its  mineral  contents, 
and  then  evaporated  from  the  leaves,  is  enormous. 

Kain  water  soon  penetrates  the  soil  and  finds  its  way  through 
crevices  and  pores  of  the  more  solid  rock  strata,  down  to  very  con- 
siderable depths,  dissolving  such  substances  as  are  soluble  and  carry- 
ing them  to  distant  places.  It  is  here  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  all  mineral  waters,  and  for  the  cause  of  a  large  share  of  the  de- 
nudation which  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages  has  become  so  very  con- 
siderable. « 

Knowing  this  annual  quantity  of  water-supply  and  outflow,  with 
the  amount  of  mineral  matter  it  carries,  we  lack  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  matter  mechanically  suspended  in  running  water,  de- 
rived from  the  loose  soil  and  from  abraded  rocks,  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  time  required  for  the  excavation  of  any  given  valley  whose 
diniensions  are  known. 

The  gradual  decay  and  wearing  away  of  rocks  is  not  confined  to  the 
limestones  and  softer  rocks,  but  includes  many  of  the  older  and  harder 
kinds,  especially  such  as  contain  feldspar  and  similar  minerals.  Eocks 
are  always  penetrated  vrith  water  and  they  hold  in  their  pores  an 
average  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  by  weight;  a  hundred  pounds  being 
capable  of  absorbing  five  or  six  pounds  of  water.  As  the  clouds 
afford  a  constant  supply  which  is  continually  removed  in  .under- 
ground currents,  springs  and  rivers,  carrying  with  it  the  mineral 
matter  taken  up,  we  have  a  perpetually  recurring  cause  of  geological 
change.  During  the  progress  of  water  through  the  diflTerent  rocks, 
meeting  with  different  chemical  elements,  many  chemical  changes 
probably  occur  in  the  substances  taken  up,  and  it  is  only  the  final 
result  of  all  these  changes  that  We  find  in  the  mineral  spring  as  it 
appears  at  the  surface.  Any  considerable  change  of  the  course  of  the 
water  among  the  rocks  would,  therefore,  lead  to  changes  in  the  com- 
position or  combination  of  ingredients  it  contains. 

Water  when  pure  has  but  little  power  to  dissolve  mineral  matters, 
but  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  this  dissolving  power  is  very 
much  increased.  When  waters  holding  these  substances  reach  the 
open  air  they  give  off  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence,  by  losing 
a  portion  of  their  dissolving  power,  become  unable  to  hold  them,  and 
they  are  deposited  forming  a  coating  to  sticks  and  stones  over  which 
they  may  run. 

If  this  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  lime,  and  accumulates  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  such  springs  are  known  as  petrifying  springs,  or 
lime  springs,  of  which  we  have  many  examples.  The  deposit  often 
forms  considerable  conical  mounds  surrounding  the  spring;  and  moss, 
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leaves,  shells,  sticks,  etc.,  are  often  iiicrusted  in  such  manner  as  to 
preserve  beautifully  their  peculiar  markings. 

In  many  cases  the  oxide  of  iron  is  thus  thrown  down,  discoloring 
everything  over  which  the  water  runs.  The  quantity  of  iron  thus 
deposited  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of 
iron  in  the  composition  of  the  water  as  upon  the  feebleness  with 
which  it  is  held  in  solution.  Such  springs  are  called  chalybeate,  or 
iron  springs. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  gives  the  sulphur  taste  and  odor  to 
many  springs,  is  supposed  to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic (animal  or  vegetable)  matter  —  mostly  of  vegetable  origin.  Such 
springs  are  called  sulphur  springs,  and  we  have  several  examples  in 
the  state. 

The  rock  strata  are  clearly  shown,  by  the  evidence  of  marine  fossil 
shells  and  corals,  to  have  been  originally  deposited  in  the  waters  of 
an  ancient  sea,  from  which  they  have  been  elevated  to  form  our 
present  continent;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  they  should 
yield  to  the  percolating  waters  those  elements  which  we  find  in 
mineral  waters.  The  supply  might  be  supposed  to  diminish  as  ages  . 
pass  by,  but  never  to  become  exhausted. 

All  natural  waters  may  be  regarded  as  "mineral  waters"  —  for 
none  are  absolutely  pure.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  pure  water,  such 
as  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful  distillation,  would  not  sustain 
either  animal  or  vegetable  life.  Even  rain  water  is  found  to  contain 
minute  quantities  of  salt,  of  ammonia,  soda,  lime,  and  organic  matter, 
"with  traces  of  many  other  substances.  It  is  mainly  from  the  mineral 
matters  dissolved  in  water  that  plants  derive  their  solid  materials  con- 
stituting the  ash.  The  silica,  though  small  in  amount  in  water,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  growth  of  plants,  especially  the  grasses,  in- 
cluding the  cereals,  etc. ;  all  our  waters  contain  silica. 

Springs,  whose  sources  are  near  the  surface,  are  apt  to  contain  mat- 
ters resulting  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  other  deleterious 
material.  Those  which  come  from  greater  depths,  and  have  passed 
over  greater  distance,  are  supposed  to  be  of  greatest  value;  the  organic 
matter  having  been  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  soil  and  rocks. 
Such  springs  usually  assume  a  temperature  showing  little  change 
from  winter  to  summer,  and  which  correspond,  with  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  place. 

Several  of  these  waters,  notably  those  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Sparta,  and 
Water  town,  are  known  as  magnetic;  the  iron  tubes  through  which 
they  flow,  possessing  the  magnetic  property  in  a  high  degree.  Whether 
this  magnetic  quality  has  any  medicinal  value  remains  yet  to  be  de- 
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termined.  A  French  Bavan  has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  the 
medicinal  value  of  mineral  waters  is  mainly  due  to  their  electrical 
condition;  and  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  investigation  by  those 
most  interested  in  it;  and  those  who  have  the  opportunity. 

There  are,  in  this  state,  many  other  springs  and  wells,  not  included 
in  the  table  above,  that  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
for  their  medicinal  virtues;  among  them  the  following,  all  at  "Wauke- 
sha: Hygiene,  Mount  Horeb,  Bars  tows,  White  Eock,  and  Fountain 
Springs. 

Progress  has  been  made  towards  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  all  the 
more  important  springs,  including  those  noted  as  petrifying  (lime), 
chalybeate,  sulphur  springs,  etc.,  and  also  such  as  are  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  supply  ponds  for  the  artificial  rearing  of  fish. 

The  investigation  of  mineral  waters  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  a  determination  of  the  gaseous  matters  they  contain,  for  these 
may  materially  modify  the  medicinal  or  other  effects  of  the  solid  in- 
gredients. This  can  only  be  done  at  the  spring,  with  water  taken  at 
the  moment  it  reaches  the  open  air. 

Relation  of  the  Geological  Sukvbt  to  Agriculture.  —  The  law 
providing  for  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  includes 
also,  and  very  properly,  provision  for  some  work  for  the  special  inter- 
est of  agriculture;  it  being  now  generally  known  and  admitted  that 
these  two  subjects  are  so  intimately  related,  that  whatever  is  done  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  local  and  special  geology  of  any  dis- 
trict tends,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
cultivating  land  in  the  same  district.  The  underlying  rocks  are  exam- 
ined as  to  their  chemical  composition,  and  surface  arrangement  or 
geographical  extent;  they  are  the  sources  from  whence  is  derived  the 
very  soil  into  which  the  farmer  annually  intrusts  his  seed.  Their  dip, 
order  of  succession,  depth  beneath  the  surface,  their  porous  or  imper- 
vious nature;  these  are  the  data  for  deciding  about  artesian  or  other 
wells,  often  the  only  resource  for  a  permanent  supply  of  water  for 
farm  purposes;  and  as  the  forests  become  reduced  in  extent,  the 
necessity  for  such  wells  will  be  gradually  increased.  The  drift  phe- 
nomena, gleaned  from  an  extended  and  careful  study  of  the  loose  ma- 
terials covering  and  concealing  the  more  solid  rocks,  left  here  by  the 
glaciers  of  the  ice  period,  the  study  of  which  is  so  interesting  to  the 
practical  and  speculative  geologist,  have  been  the  means  of  diffus- 
ing and  spreading  the  soil  over  the  rocky  surface,  commingling  and 
mixing  the  various  clays,  sands,  and  pebbles,  derived  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  rocks,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  the  best  suited 
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for  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The  mineral  and  other  native  resonrcea 
are  discovered  and  made  known;  they  are  the  material  for  various  man- 
ufactures, and  their  development  creates  a  home  market — the  best  of 
all  markets  —  for  farm  products;  thus  deciding  the  great  question, 
now  so  much  agitated,  relating  to  cheap  transportation,  by  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  any  transportation  of  these  products. 

The  barometrical  measurements  of  the  heights  and  depressions, 
required  of  the  survey,  will  show  in  many  cases  the  sources  of  water 
supply  upon  which  we  are  dependent  for  this  life-giving  element. 
These  are  taken  as  data  in  the  topographical  survey,  which  is  to  show 
the  general  contour  of  the  ground,  the  extent,  elevation,  and  slope  of 
drainage  basins,  or  river  valleys;  the  amount  and  value  of  water  power 
afforded  by  these  rivers;  the  proportion  of  timbered,  open,  and  prairie 
land;  the  uplands,  the  swamps,  and  marshes;  all  such  detailed  inform- 
ation is  of  importance  to  various  interests,  and  especially  to  the  agri- 
culturist. The  geodetic  survey,  which  has,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  geological  survey,  been  extended  into  Wisconsin  by  the 
general  government,  will  also  aid  in  the  development  of  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  state,  and  will  show  with  greater  accuracy 
the  exact  position  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  government  surveys, 
from  which  are  derived  and  established  the  boundaries  of  farm  lands, 
thus  often  preventing  litigation  and  neighborhood  quarrels. 

It  is  further  made  the  duty  of  the  survey  to  search  for  and  properly 
examine  all  mineral  fertilizers  that  may  exist  in  the  state;  to  analyze 
the  clays,  peats,  marls  and  other  natural  products  useful,  either  in 
maintaining  the  richness  of  the  soil  or  of  restoring  it  when  exhausted 
by  the  injudicious  management  of  ignorant  and  selfish  men.  The 
soils  and  subsoils  are  to  be  made  subjects  of  study,  and  observations 
are  to  be  made  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  with  refer- 
ence to  their  agricultural  interest.  Specimens  are  to  be  collected  ex- 
emplifying the  geology  of  the  state,  which  are  to  be  deposited  with 
the  various  institutions  of  education,  from  which  the  youth  of  our 
state  may  hereafter  acquire  that  more  definite  knowledge  of  our  local 
geology  which  will  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  future  labors  in  farm- 
ing with  greater  advantage  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  country. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  the  chemical  analysis  of 
soils  does  not  lead  to  all  of  the  beneficial  results  that  were  formerly 
anticipated  from  this  source.  The  healthy  growth  of  farm  crops  is 
dependent  upon  too  many  varying  conditions,  besides  the  mere  quan- 
tity of  plant-food  that  may  exist  in  the  soil,  to  enable  the  chemist  to 
detect  the  cause  of  any  given  failure,  by  soil  analysis.  It  was  once 
supposed  that  we  had  only  to  analyze  a  soil  before  and  after  a  crop 
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has  been,  taken  from  it,  to  detect  the  substances  that  had  been  ab- 
stracted, and  thns  indicate  what  should  be  artificially  supplied  to 
gtimnlate  the  growth  of  tite  Best  crop;  Irat  vodi  is  Ibe  minuteness  of 
the  quantity  of  plant-food  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  soil,  that 
chemical  science  has  not  yet,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  task.  Consequently  no  general  effort  will  be  made  to 
analyze  the  soils  of  the  state;  but  if  any  are  found,  that,  from  any 
special  peculiarity  or  other  reason,  seem  to  require  it,  such  analysis 
will  be  made. 

Geology  is  now  very  properly  included  among  the  studies  to  be 
pursued  in  agricultural  colleges,  with  a  view  to  its  special  advan- 
tages in  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  —  a  cultivation  which  shall, 
without  the  least  diminution  of  its  annual  product,  perpetually  main- 
tain its  fertility.  Every  farmer  should  know  whether  his  land  is  un- 
derlaid by  rocks  whose  disintegration  is  beneficial  or  otherwise; 
whether  these  rocks  are  of  the  granitic  kinds,  or  whether  they  consist 
of  sandstone,  limestone  or  shales.  He  should  also  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  pebbles,  small  and  large,  abounding  in  his 
fields,  the  gradual  decay  of  which,  from  year  to  year  by  reason  of  ex- 
posure to  weather  changes  —  frost,  rain,  sunshine  and  alternate  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  cold  —  will  add  useful  or  useless,  or  even  delete- 
rious qualities  to  the  soil.  Limestone  pebbles  especially,  by  their 
gradual  disintegration,  are  of  the  greatest  value  by  restoring  fertil- 
izing substances  to  the  soil  that  would  otherwise  soon  be  exhausted 
by  continual  cropping.  If  these  pebbles  are  of  such  quality  as  to  be 
thus  beneficial,  the  land  possesses  additional  value;  if  otherwise,  a 
larger  annual  expense  for  fertilizers  will  be  required.  The  system  of 
farm  management,  suited  to  the  one  case,  would  require  modification 
for  the  other.  Hence  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  some  knowledge 
of  geology  is  quite  essential  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  include  it  in  a  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  our  agricul- 
tural colleges. 

The  several  reports  to  be  made  to  the  governor  annually  in  Janu- 
ary, though  chiefly  intended  to  make  known  the  progress  and  results 
of  each  year's  work,  vnll  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  farmer.  The  publication  and  general  distribution  of  reports 
of  geological  surveys  always  prove  beneficial,  by  calling  public  atten- 
tion, in  an  official  and  reliable  manner,  to  the  resources  and  advan- 
tages of  the  district  surveyed,  for  the  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  other  interests. 
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LIST  OF  MAPS 

« 
Accompanying  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey^  1873, 

A  map  of  the  state  (published  by  Silas  Chapman)  on  a  scale  of  six  miles  to  an  inch, 
showing  in  colors  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  several  rock  formations  so  far  as 
is  known  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1873.    On  four  sheets. 
A  map  of  the  Muscalonge  diggings  in  Grant  county,  on  a  scale  three  chains  (198  feet) 

to  an  inch. 
A  map  of  Ashland  county  and  another  of  Douglas  couniy,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one 
inch,  showing  the  geological  featm^  and  mineral  ranges  in  those  counties;  also  a 
map  of  the  Apostle  Islands;  to  accompany  the  report  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Irving. 
A  map  in  two  sheets  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  an  inch,  showing  the  geology  and  topo- 
gruphy  of  the  region  surveyed  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  from  the  state  Hne  in 
Walworth  and  Rock  counties  to  Keshena,  in  Shawano  county.    Also  two  maps,  on 
a  scale  of  six  miles  to  an  inch  (based  upon  Mr.  Chapman's  map);  one  showing  the 
distribution  of  vegetation,  etc.,  the  other  representing  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
diifferent  kinds  of  soil  in  the  same  region.    These  maps  accompany  the  report  of 
Prof.  Chamberlin. 
Geological  Map  of  the  Lead  Region  (m  part)  on  six  sheets,  to  wit: 

1st.  Ranges  two  and  three  east  from  three  miles  south  of  the  state  line  to  Min- 
eral Point,  being  townships  No.  one,  two,  three  and  four,  in  those  ranges. 
2d.   Townships  four  and  five  in  ranges  one  to  six  west,  inclusive. 
3d.   Townships  four  and  five  in  ranges  one  to  five  east,  inclusive. 
4th.  Ranges  two  and  three  east,  in  townships  five  to  nine,  inclusive. 
5th.  Ranges  two  and  thi-ee  east,  in  townships  ten,  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen. 
6th.  Ranges  five  and  six  east,  from  township  five  to  the  Wisconsin  river  in  town- 
ship nine. 
Topographical  Map  of  the  Lead  Region  (in  part)  on  two  sheets,  to  wit : 
Ist.  Ranges  two  and  three  east,  in  townships  one  to  six,  inclusive. 
2d.  Townships  four  and  five  in  range  one  east,  and  ranges  one  to  six  west,  inclusive. 
These  maps  are  all  upon  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch. 

A  geological,  topographical  and  subterranean  map  of  the  Blue  Mounds  and  the  Brig- 
ham  Lead  Mines,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  twenty  thousand. 
All  these  maps  in  the  lead  region  accompany  the  report  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I.  A.  LAPHAM, 

Chief  Geologist, 
MiLWAXJKEE,  January^  1674. 


EEPORT  OF  PEOGEESS  AND  EESULTS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1874. 


BY  I.  A.  LAPHAM. 


During  the  past  year  the  same  parties  have  been  in  the  field  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  addition  a  party  under  the  charge  of  Maj. 
T.  B.  Brooks,  late  of  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  survey  is  progressing  with  reasonable  rapidity;  the 
amount  of  work  done  being  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  1873. 

The  first  annual  report  of  progress  and  results  of  the  survey  was 
deposited  in  the  oflSce  of  the  governor  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  with  ample  maps  and  illustrations,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  assistants.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  com- 
plete the  reports  of  explorations  made  by  the  several  parties  in  1873, 
in  as  full  detail  as  is  desirable,  in  time  to  be  presented  to  the  gover- 
nor on  the  day  required  by  law.  They  were  accordingly  presented  in 
an  unfinished  condition,  with  the  expectation  that  additional  matter 
could  be  annexed  when  prepared.  By  a  law,  approved  March  4th, 
1874,  it  was  provided  that  the  manuscript  report  of  the  geological 
survey  then  made,  with  the  maps  and  drawings,  should  be  bound  and 
preserved  in  the  vaults  of  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Madi- 
son; hence  all  such  additional  matter  is  necessarily  excluded,  and  is 
herewith  submitted  in  the  form  of  supplementary  reports. 

For  greater  convenience  in  binding  and  in  future  publication,  it 
was  decided  to  make  all  sections,  drawings,  and  maps,  so  far  as  was 
practicable  upon  sheets  of  uniform  size;  and  rules  were  adopted  to 
secure  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  position  of  maps  and  profiles  upon 
the  sheets. 

Tracings  from  the  township  plats  of  the  government  land  survey 
were  furnished  to  the  several  parties  as  needed;  and  as  before,  they 
were  greatly  assisted  by  the  published  maps  of  the  several  counties* 
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These  are  especially  valuable  as  showing  the  location  of  the  public 
roads,  usually  from  actual  survey. 

The  specimens  collected  during  the  year,  for  study  and  comparison, 
with  the  duplicates  intended  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  University, 
colleges,  and  normal  schools,  now  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
number,  requiring  much  room  and  involving  some  expense  for  their 
storage  and  proj^r  arrangeijient  for  convenient  reference  in  making 
up  the  reports. 

Nearly  five  hundred  townships  (about  one-third  of  the  total  area  of 
the  state)  have  now  been  examined,  with  more  or  less  minuteness,  by 
the  several  parties,  as  follows: 

By  Prof.  Irving  in  1873,          -         .        -  45  townships. 

1874,     ...         -  98  " 

By  Prof.  Chamberlin  in  1873,         -        -  75  " 

1874,   .        -        -  130  " 

By  Mr.  Strong  in  1873,    ...        -  50  « 

1874,        ....  66  " 

By  Maj.  Brooks  in  1874,           -        -        -  17  " 

By  Mr.  Ives  in  1874,           ....  7  " 

Several  of  the  aneroid  barometers  purchased  for  the  survey,  having 
been  found  to  be  imperfect  and  useless,  others  of  better  quality,  which 
have  proved  quite  satisfactory,  were  obtained  directly  from  the  makers 
in  London,  England. 

Prof.  R.  D.  Ibvino's  Pabty.  —  Prof.  Irving  was  directed  to  make 
such  explorations  and  surveys  as  would  enable  him  to  construct  a  geo 
logical  map  and  section  along  a  line  extending  from  the  south  part  of 
Dane  county,  northward,  through  portions  of  Columbia,  Adams,  and 
Wood  counties,  to  Grand  Eapids,  and  thence  up  the  Wisconsin  river 
to  Wausau;  the  breadth  occupied  to  embrace  two  or  three  ranges  of 
townships;  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Archseau  rocks 
in  Wood,  Clark,  and  Jackson  counties,  he  was  to  extend  his  work 
westward  to  the  Black  Eiver  Falls;  the  details  of  this  important 
locality  having  been  previously  examined  by  him.  This  route  would 
enable  him  to  determine  many  important  questions,  in  a  portion  of 
the  state  heretofore  but  little  known  geologically;  especially  in  regard 
to  the  quartzites,  conglomerates,  and  other  rocks  of  the  Baraboo 
river;  the  sandy  region  north  of  Portage;  the  kaolin  beds;  the 
Mosinee  hills;  and  the  reported  localities  of  iron  ores.  As  the  iron 
ores  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Menomonee  region  extend  through 
considerable  distances,  it  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  similar 
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range  of  ore  beds  extending  eastward  from  Black  River  Falls;  a  very 
important  question  that  might  be  determined,  by  the  explorations 
thoB  to  be  made. 

Before  commencing  the  field-work  of  the  season,  Prof.  Irving  pre- 
pared the  supplementary  report  herewith  submitted,  embracing  de- 
tails of  results  attained  in  1873,  which,  for  want  of  time  could  not,  as 
before  stated,  be  included  in  his  general  report  for  that  year,  now  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  This  supplementary 
report,  covering  seventy-four  pages  of  manuscript,  with  several  maps, 
diagrams  and  sections,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  additional  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  geology  of  Douglas,  Bayfield  and  Ashland  counties. 

The  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  state  are  referred  to  five  diflFerent  per- 
iods, as  follows: 

Ist.  Laurentian  —  Granite,  etc. 

2d.   Huronian  —  Iron-bearing  series. 

3d.   Copper-bearing  rocks. 

4th.  Potsdam  sandstone. 

5th.  Quaternary — Drift,  etc. 

Many  facts  and  arguments  are  adduced  to  show  that  this  is  the 
proper  order  of  arrangement,  and  ample  details  are  given,  so  that  geo- 
logists may  judge  of  the  correctness  of  these  views. 

Prof.  Irving  has  been  able  to  show  the  existence  of  a  synclinal  axis 
extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  these  counties,  being 
the  westward  inland  extension  of  the  great  trough  between  Keweenaw 
Point  and  Isle  Eoyale,  occupied  mostly  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Super- 
ior. We  thus  have  a  more  clear  understanding  of  the  different  direc- 
tions assumed  by  the  dip  of  the  rocks  at  different  localities,  and  are 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  one  of  those  grand  movements  in  the  re- 
mote past,  by  which  the  solid  rocks  have  been  folded,  contorted,  and 
lifted  to  their  present  complicated  positions.  To  understand  these 
ancient  disturbances  of  the  strata  is  not  only  a  matter  of  interest  in 
speculative  geology,  but  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance to  the  miner  and  to  all  having  occasion  to  deal  with  these  rocks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  are  Pre-Silurian, 
though  not  as  old  as  the  Huronian.  Prof.  Irving's  conclusions  on 
this  point  are  that: 

Ist.  "The  beds  of  the  Copper-bearing  series  and  those  of  the  Huro- 
nian were  once  spread  horizontally  over  one  another,  including  the 
whole  series  of  tilted  sandstone  on  the  Montreal  river;  they  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  same  force,  and  received  their  present  tilted  positions  at 
the  same  time,  as  evinced  by  the  entire  conformability  of  the  two  series. 
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2d.  '^  The  horizontal  sandstones  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  and  the  wC3t 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  were  laid  down  subsequent  to  this  tilting,  and 
also  to  an  immense  amount  of  erosion;  and  the  sandstones  of  eastern 
Lake  Superior  were  formed  at  the  same  time.  These  points  ai'e 
proved  by  (1)  the  occurrence  of  horizontal  sandstones  in  immediate 
proximity  to  tilted  sandstones  and  traps,  in  Ashland  county;  (2)  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  in  the  Apostle  Islands,  within  but  a  few  miles 
of  the  tilted  beds  of  the  Montreal;  (3)  the  actual  contact  of  the  hori- 
zontal sandstones  with  the  melaphyrs  of  the  Copper-bearing  series  in 
Douglas  county;  and  (4)  similar  and  additional  facts  observed  by 
Messrs.  Brooks  and  Pumpelly  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

3d.  "  That  hence  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  should  rather  be  classed 
with  the  Archaean  than  with  the  Silurian  rocks." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Economic  Geology,"  Prof.  Irving  discusses  the 
questions  regarding  the  probable  existence  of  copper,  silver,  etc.,  with 
an  account  of  the  attempts  heretofore  made  in  mining  for  these  metalo. 

Accompanying  this  supplementary  report,  Prof.  Irving  has  furnished 
for  preservation,  a  transcript  of  notes  made  by  him  in  1873,  on  the 
iron  ores  and  iron  mounds  at  and  near  Black  River  Palls,  in  Jackson 
county,  with  the  analyses  of  the  ores,  so  far  as  they  have  been  finished; 
these  are  to  be  used  in  compiling  a  final  report,  when  the  survey  in 
that  neighborhood  is  completed.  From  these  notes  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  less  than  nine  different  beds  of  iron  ore  interlaminated 
with  slates,  crossing  the  river  at  various  points,  within  a  distance  of 
less  than  two  miles,  and  that  there  are  seven  prominent  mounds,  con- 
sisting chiefly,  or  largely  of  iron  ores,  with  slates  and  quartz.  Seve- 
ral analyses  already  completed,  indicate  26  to  32  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  associated  chiefly  with  silica.  The  slates  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Huronian  age,  resting  upon  gneissoid  granite  below,  and  covered  iin- 
conformably  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

There  are  indications  of  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  of  very  conside- 
rable erosion  after  these  slates  were  hardened  into  rock  and  elevated 
to  their  present  position,  but  before  the  deposition  of  the  Potsdam 
sands.  Specimens  were  obtained  near  the  mouth  of  Snow  creek,  show- 
ing the  junction  of  the  sandstone  with  the  Huronian  slaty  ore,  in  « 
very  interesting  manner;  some  of  the  horizontal  and  some  of  the  in- 
clined layers  being  seen  in  the  same  hand  specimen. 

These  notes  are  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  occurrence  of 
the  mounds,  and  another  showing  the  position  of  the  iron  beds  along 
the  river  above  the  falls,  with  diagrams  illustrating  the  same. 

Prof.  Irving's  party  took  the  field  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
continued  until  the  portion  of  the  appropriation  allotted  to  this  ser- 
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vice  was  exhausted  in  September.  Some  work  had  previously  beeu 
done  near  Madison.  The  services  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet  were  again  se- 
cured, and  proved  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  On  the  26th  of  June 
the  party  had  reached  Lodi,  and  soon  after,  Portage,  where  Prof. 
James  H,  Eaton,  of  Beloit,  joined  it  in  the  explorations  of  the  quartz- 
ites  of  Columbia  county.  He  continued  with  the  party  until  near  the 
close  of  the  season.  At  Grand  Bapids  the  party  had  an  interview  with 
Prof.  Davenport  Fisher,  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  who  had 
made  and  furnished  to  the  survey  an  analysis  of  the  kaolin  of  that 
place.  In  September  Prof.  Irving  and  Mr.  Strong  met  in  Jackson 
county,  and  by  conference,  were  enabled  to  determine  some  results 
beneficial  to  the  survey. 

Eeference  to  the  report  of  Prof.  Irving,  herewith  submitted,  will 
show  the  progress  he  has  made,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  worked  up,  at  the  present  time.  In  this  report  will  be  found 
much  detailed  information  of  local  interest  and  importance,  regarding 
the  dip,  thickness  and  economic  value  of  the  several  rocks,  and  its 
publication  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  as  well  as 
to  the  scientific  geologist.  With  the  aid  of  the  map  and  sections,  all 
these  details  may  be  clearly  understood,  even  by  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  science  of  geology  generally. 

The  interesting  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the  boundaries  of  the  prai- 
ries, as  laid  down  upon  the  government  plats,  correspond,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  geological  formations — another 
instance  of  the  bearing  one  study  may  have  upon  another.  The  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  derived  directly  from  the  rocks,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  trees  and  other  plants  over  the  earth's  surface,  and 
hence  we  find  the  native  flora  considerably  modified  by  the  rocks  of 
the  several  geological  districts. 

The  artesian  well  at  the  state  house,  Madison,  disclosed  the  Arch- 
aean character  of  the  rock  immediately  below  the  Potsdam  at  that 
place,  and  gives  probability  to  the  suggestion  that  our  whole  state  is 
underlaid  by  these  rocks  at  no  great  depth. 
Wis.  Sub.— 4 
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REGISTER  OF  THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  IN  THE  CAPITOL  PARK,  MADISON. 
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•  The  numerous  artesian  wells,  though  not  always  successful  in 
affording  water,  show  very  important  results  in  regard  to  the  rock 
strata  far  beneath  the  surface.  The  recent  discovery  of  native  copper 
and  silver  in  the  well  at  Kilbourn  City,  at  the  depth  of  516  feet, 

*  Posflibly  this  should  stand  next  before  the  gravel,  depth  80  feet. 
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must  be  deemed  one  of  no  inconsiderable  interest,  being  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  existence  of  these  metals  (uncombined)  in  the  central 
or  sonthem  part  of  the  state.  Whether  they  exist  at  this  place  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  be  profitably  mined  can  only  be  determined  by 
sinking  a  shaft  to  the  depth  indicated.  The  copper-bearing  rock  was 
exceedingly  hard,  and  had  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  Until  we  know 
the  dip  of  this  rock,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  its  real  thick- 
ness; if  the  stratum  lies  horizontally  (which  is  not  very  probable),  it 
has  a  thickness  of  eighteen  feet;  if  it  has  a  dip  of  45"^  or  more,  its 
thickness  is  only  thirteen  feet  or  less.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
when  the  proper  trend  of  these  rocks  can  be  found,  a  search  in  the 
right  places  may  lead  to  further  discoveries  of  importance.  The  top 
of  this  well  is  347  feet  above  Lake  Michigan ;  Archaean  rocks  were 
reached  at  118  feet  below;  total  depth  of  the  well  (December,  1874) 
840  feet. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Prof.  Irving's  survey  of  Dane  county 
was  the  identification  of  a  hitherto  unrecognized  layer  of  sandstone, 
far  down  in  what  has  been  classed  as  Lower  Magnesian  limestone; 
to  this,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  geologists,  he  has  given  the 
local  name  of  "Madison  Sandstone."  It  is  much  used  in  and  about 
Madison  as  a  building  stone.  That  portion  of  the  Calciferous  or 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  series  lying  below  the  Madison  Sand- 
stone, and  down  to  the  Potsdam,  forms  the  immediate  shore  of  Lake 
Mendota  (4th  lake),  and  has  with  much  propriety  been  named  the 
"  Mendota  Limestone  "  in  the  report.  This  explains  some  anamolous 
sections  heretofore  made,  and  introduces  two  new  names  into  the  local 
geological  nomenclature. 

We  thus  find  additional  resemblance  between  the  formations  in 
Wisconsin  and  those  in  Missouri,  where  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  long  ago 
recognized,  and  arranged  under  the  head  of  "  Calciferous  sandstone 
or  Magnesian  limestone  series,"  seven  difterent  members,  which  may 
now  be  parallelized  with  our  strata  as  follows: 

KI880UBI.  WISCONSIN. 

First  Limestone,  190  feet.  Buff  Limestone,  50  feet. 

Sacchajoidal  Sandstone,  125  feet.                 St.  Peters  Sandstone,  100  feet. 

Second  Limestone,  230  feet.  .                      Main  Beds,  80  feet. 

Seoond  Sandstone,  70  feet.  Wanting. 

Third  Limestone,  350  feet.  Wanting^. 

Third  Sandstone,  50  feet.  Madison  Sandstone,  35  feet. 

Fourth  Limestone,  300  feet.  Mendota  Limestone,  30  feet. 

Potsdam  Sandstone.  Potsdam  Sandstone. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin's  Party. — Before  entering  upon  the  field 
work,  Prof.  Chamberlin  completed  his  report  of  the  work  done  in 
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1873,  by  sending  a  supplementary  report,  which,  as  above  explained, 
could  not  be  prepared  in  time  to  be  bound  with  the  matter  previously 
reported  by  him.  This  supplementary  matter  is  therefore  herewith 
submitted,  and  will  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  the  preparation 
of  the  final  report,  as  contemplated  by  section  five  of  the  law  author- 
izing the  survey. 

In  this  report  will  be  found  many  details  with  respect  to  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone,  as  it  occurs  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  showing  much  the  same  general  characteristics  as  in  the  south- 
western counties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of  a  con- 
siderable fault  in  the  strata  in  the  town  of  Ellington  (T.  22,  R.  16  E.), 
such  dislocations  being  rare  in  Wisconsin.  To  this  we  may  attribute 
some  very  marked  peculiarities  in  the  hydrography  of  that  vicinity. 

Wherever  mining  has  been  prosecuted  in  search  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  examination  of  the  rocks  gave  little  indication  of  the 
presence  of  these  metals;  and  it  has  very  often  been  the  business  of 
the  survey  to  discourage  the  search  for  ores  in  places  where  they  are 
not  to  be  found.  Copper-mining  at  Berlin  and  gold-mining  at  Win- 
neconne  are  among  the  projects  thus  discouraged. 

The  quartzites  of  Portland,  Dodge  county,  and  some  new  localities 
discovered  in  adjacent  portions  of  Jeflferson  county,  are  fully  de- 
scribed. Several  other  outcrops  of  Archaean  rocks  are  described  —  as 
at  Berlin,  Mukwa  and  Keshena. 

The  important  subject  of  artesian  wells  is  also  fully  discussed  in 
this  report,  giving  many  details  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  well- digging. 

It  was  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest  to  direct  Prof. 
Chamberlin  to  continue  his  survey  from  Beloit  along  and  near  the 
south  line  of  the  state  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  northward  be- 
tween his  line  of  operations  in  1873  and  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Though 
much  covered  with  drift,  it  was  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of  out- 
crops of  rock  could  be  found  to  reveal  the  general  geological  charac- 
ter  of  this  district,  and  perhaps  develop  some  new  and  interesting  facts 
in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  state.  Funds  were  supplied  him  for 
expenses  of  the  field-work  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  work  com- 
menced soon  afterwards.  By  the  last  of  August  this  party  was  able 
to  reach  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
Green  Bay,  at  "  Death's  Door,"  and  to  commence  the  return  trip,  in 
which  some  points  of  special  interest  were  reexamined,  and  many  new 
localities  visited.  Active  duties  in  the  field  were  brought  to  a  close 
in  October.  The  services  of  Messrs.  L.  C.  Wooster,  G.  D.  Swezey, 
and  J.  11.  Chamberlin  were  secured  during  portions  of  the  season; 
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and  Mr.  F.  H.  King  was  engaged  to  continue  his  observations  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  such  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  law  authorizing  the  survey.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of 
travel  with  a  team;  seven  thousand  specimens  of  rocks,  fossils,  and 
minerals  collected;  these  are  justly  deemed  a  good  season's  work. 

Prof.  Chamberlin's  report  of  his  operations  during  the  year  1874 
will  be  found  to  contain  ample  details  of  the  geology  of  the  district 
assigned  to  him.  These  will  settle  many  questions  as  to  the  non- 
occurrence of  coal  and  other  useful  minerals,  which  are  dependent  up- 
on the  kind  of  rock  found.  The  diflBculty  of  determining  the  proper 
order  of  succession  of  the  various  strata,  with  their  general  dip  and 
strike  in  a  region  where  outcrops  can  be  only  here  and  there  exam- 
ined, is  very  great.  Hence,  perhaps  there  may  still  remain  some  im- 
portant questions  for  future  investigation;  but  suflScient  has  been 
ascertained,  it  is  believed,  to  answer  all  the  general  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  this  survey. 

Attention  is  called,  in  this  report,  to  the  great  valley  diverging 
from  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  towards  the  southwest,  well 
marked  by  the  waters  of  Green  Bay,  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  valley 
of  Rock  river;  the  rock  ridge  bordering  this  great  ancient  valley  on 
the  east;  the  very  remarkable  drift  ridge,  locally  known  as  the  potash 
kettles,  extending  from  the  south  line  of  the  state  to  the  peninsula 
of  Green  Bay;  the  several  systems  of  parallel  drift  ridges,  some  of 
them  sharp  and  narrow,  called  hog's  backs;  and  the  more  level  dis- 
tricts along  the  immediate  shore  of  the  lake. 

A  very  important  and  interesting  deduction  made  by  Prof.  Cham- 
berlin,  as  a  result  of  his  explorations,  is  the  fiord  character  of  the 
peninsula  of  Green  Bay;  this  being  the  result  of  intense  glacial  ac- 
tion, perhaps  near  the  close  of  the  great  ice  period.  The  glacier 
seems  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  Lake  Superior  by  the  converg- 
ing shore  lines,  and  passing  southward  to  Green  Bay,  was  thence  di- 
verted towards  the  southeast,  plowing  six  or  more  great  furrows, 
which  are  now  indicated  by  bays  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula. 
These  valleys,  or  fiords,  are  continuous  across  this  narrow  neck  of 
land,  and  may  be  traced  on  the  charts  of  the  lake  survey  upon  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Michigan,  for  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 

If  the  peninsula  north  of  Sturgeon  Bay  was  ever  covered  with 
drift,  it  has  been  entirely  removed,  perhaps  by  the  abrading  action  of 
waves  at  a  time  when  Lake  Michigan  stood  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  now;  the  rock  surface  being  now  covered  only  with  a  thin  layer 
of  soil,  destitute  of  drift  material. 

Some  very  remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  course  of  streams  are 
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referred  to  as  indicating  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  in  remote  times. 

The  drainage  is  shown  to  be  a  proper  medium  between  the  slow- 
flowing  streams  and  swamps  of  a  flat  country,  requiring  artificial 
drainage,  and  the  rapid  currents  of  highly  inclined  lands,  causing  ex- 
tensive erosions  and  the  loss  of  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  soil. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  fact  that  large  areas  represented  as  marsh 
on  the  government  plats  are  now  dry  and  arable;  that  many  of  the 
streams  have  disappeared  and  become  mere  periodical  runs;  and  that 
the  volume  of  running  water  has  been  considerably  reduced;  facts 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  removal  of  the  forests  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

Prof.  Chamberlin,  with  the  active  and  intelligent  aid  of  Mr.  Swe- 
zey,  enters  with  much  detail  into  the  important  subject  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  state,  and  accompanies  his  report 
with  a  map  representing,  as  well  as  can  be  done,  the  principal  facts  as 
observed  and  recorded  during  the  progress  of  the  survey.  Plants  are 
arranged  into  fifteen  difl^erent  classes  or  groups,  each  of  which  occu- 
pies certain  localities  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  each  indicat- 
ing some  peculiarity  of  soil,  geological  formation,  or  climate. 

Under  the  head  of  Surface  Geology  will  be  found  many  important 
facts  in  regard  to  the  soil  and  subsoils,  of  which  he  distinguishes 
eight  different  kinds,  each  with  its  peculiar  qualities  and  value.  One 
of  these  —  the  calcareous  sandy  soil,  found  near  Elkhart  lake  —  con- 
sists mainly  of  small  crystals  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone, 
which,  while  having  the  appearance  of  being  sandy  and  unpromising, 
is  found  to  possess  great  fertility. 

The  measurements  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  intend- 
ed to  show  the  progress  that  lake  is  making  in  wearing  away  its 
banks,  are  not  only  of  interest  and  importance  at  the  present  time, 
but  will  possess  value  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  for  many  years 
in  the  distant  future.  Thev  show  a  mean  annual  abrasion  in  Eacine 
county  of  3.33  feet;  and  in  Milwaukee  county  of  2.77  feet.  The 
rapidity  of  geological  changes,  made  under  our  own  eyes,  is  promi- 
nently exhibited  in  the  fact  above  mentioned  of  a  ravine  having  been 
formed  near  Racine  within  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  which  is  half  a 
mile  in  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep. 

The  ample  topographical  details,  including  lists  of  elevations,  will 
have  their  use  in  all  future  projects  for  the  construction  of  canals, 
railroads,  and  for  many  other  practical  and  useful  purposes. 

Section  two  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  geological  survey,  among 
other  objects  and  duties,  very  properly  requires  observations  to  bo 
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made  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  tlie  state,  with 
reference  to  its  agricultural  interests.  This  duty  has  been  assigned 
to  Mr.  F.  H.  King,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
one  of  the  assistants  in  the  survey.  Though  this  work  is  incomplete, 
it  is  deemed  best  to  present  herewith,  for  preservation  and  future  use 
the  two  reports  now  prepared  by  Mr.  King,  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  brief  notes  of  very  numerous  and  important  observations 
made  by  him  during  the  years  1873  and  1874,  relating  to  the  birds 
and  to  the  Lepidopterous  insects  of  the  state. 

The  notes  upon  the  birds  relate  chiefly  to  their  food,  as  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  several  spe- 
cies; this  becomes  importaryb  by  showing  whether  they  destroy  our 
insect  enemies  or  friends.  It  is  only  by  such  observations,  made  by 
persons  who  find  pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  and  who  are  to  be  reliod 
upon  for  care  and  accuracy,  that  the  truths  of  natural  history  can  bo 
ascertained  and  recorded.  One  hundred  and  two  species  of  Wiscon- 
sin birds  are  mentioned,  and  facts  of  greater  or  less  importance  aro 
recorded  in  regard  to  them.  Fifty-four  species  of  insects,  injurious 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  species  of  plants,  and  seven  species 
whose  habits  are  such  as  to  be  deemed  beneficial,  are  included  in  this 
report. 

Mr.  King's  notes  are  to  be  preserved  for  use  in  making  up  a  more 
general  and  complete  work  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  state,  which  will  embrace  also  such  further  observations 
as  may  hereafter  be  made  during  the  continuance  of  the  survey. 

Mb.  Moses  Stbong's  Pabty.  —  As  early  in  the  season  of  1874  as 
the  weather  became  suitable  for  active  operations  in  the  field,  Mr. 
Strong,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  George  Haven  as  an  assistant,  and  John 
Cain  as  teamster,  resumed  the  work  of  surveying  those  portions  of  tlio 
lead  region  not  covered  by  him  in  1873.  The  preceding  winter  bad 
been  spent  in  preparing  plats  and  collecting  such  information  of  the 
country  to  be  examined,  as  would  facilitate  the  field-work  of  the  sea- 
son. The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  lead  region  were  first 
surveyed,  including  the  whole  of  Green  county;  and,  after  completing 
a  few  townships  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Iowa  county,  he  proceed- 
ed in  August  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  his  instructions  that  con- 
templated the  extension  of  his  survey  northward,  through  Richland, 
Vernon  and  Monroe  counties  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Archseam 
rocks  in  Jackson  county.  The  northern  portion  of  the  lead  region, 
and  the  much  broken  district  extending  from  the  great  east  and  west 
watershed  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  were  next  examined  in  detail. 
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He  was  tlius  fortunately  able  to  accomplish  the  whole  of  the  work 
assigned  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  to  prepare  his 
second  annual  report,  with  the  necessary  maps,  sections  and  diagrams, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 

The  work  of  the  past  season  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  previous  year,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  include  the  whole  in 
one  report;  accordingly  this  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Strong,  so  that  the 
accompanying  report  gives  one  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of 
his  work,  and  its  results  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  this  report  will  be  found  fall  details  with  respect  to  the  district 
thus  surveyed,  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 
Previous  publications  and  surveys; 
Topographical  and  geological  maps  and  sections; 
Barometrical  observations; 
Physical  geography,  and  surface  geology; 
The  several  rock  formations;  being  the 
Potsdam  sandstone. 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone, 
St.  Peters  sandstone. 
Buff  and  Blue  (Trenton)  limestone, 
Galena  limestone,  and 
Cincinnati  group, 
All  considered  with  respect  to  their  geographical  boundaries,  litho- 
logical  character,  ores,  minerals  and  paleontology; 
The  origin  of  river  valleys; 
Explanation  of  mining  terms; 
Present  condition  of  the  mines; 
Statistics  of  lead,  zinc  and  copper  production ; 
Explorations  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and 
Prehistoric  mounds  of  the  lead  region. 
Topographical  maps  accompany  this  report,  embracing  the  entire 
lead  region,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch,  which  is  sutBcient  to 
exhibit,  by  contour  lines  fifty  feet  apart  (vertically),  the  elevation  of 
every  point  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    These  maps  also  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  public  roads.    Such  maps  have  special  value  not  only  in 
respect  to  future  railroad  surveys,  showing  at  once  the  practicability 
or  impracticability  of  any  contemplated  route,  and  thus  save  the  time 
and  expense  of  a  very  large  amount  of  preliminary  surveys,  but  are, 
obviously,  of  great  importance  to  the  mining  interest,  as  indicating 
the  proper  system  of  drainage,  location  of  "  levels,"  etc.     Geological 
maps  are  also  furnished,  constructed  upon  the  same  scale,  showing  the 
position  of  the  several  rock  formations,  by  which  the  relation  of  a  ly 
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particular  quarter  section  of  land  to  these  formations  can  be  seen,  and 
its  value  with  respect  to  mining  prospects  at  once  ascertained.  The 
information  from  which  these  maps  were  constructed  has  been  col- 
lected with  great  care,  involving  an  immense  number  of  barometrical 
observations,  and  a  great  many  miles  travel. 

From  information  contained  in  these  two  series  of  maps,  it  is  easy  to 
construct  geological  sections  on  any  desired  line.  Those  prepared  by 
Mr.  Strong,  and  accompanying  his  report,  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
of  showing  the  "dip,  number,  magnitude,  order  and  relative  position 
of  the  various  strata,"  as  well  as  the  amount  of  denudation  to  which 
the  country  has  been  subjected.  The  amount  of  denudation  thus 
shown,  seems  wonderful,  but  is  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the 
immense  time  during  which  the  rocks  have  been  exposed  to  the  abrad- 
ing influences;  being  no  less  thaii  the  time  occupied  by  the  formation 
of  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  all  subsequently  deposited  rocks. 
The  regularity  and  simplicity  of  the  geological  features  of  the  lead 
region  are  quite  remarkable;  there  being  no  sudden  breaks  or  "  faults  " 
in  the  strata,  no  upheavals  to  any  considerable  extent;  no  intrusive 
rocks,  breaking  through  the  different  formations;  and  the  veins  from 
which  ores  are  extracted  do  not  penetrate  the  strata  below  the  horizon 
of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  springs  are  not  well  understood,  many 
crude  notions  being  commonly  entertained  in  regard  to  them;  hence 
Mr.  Strong  has,  very  properly,  adduced  the  facts  to  show  that  the 
springs  near  the  top  of  the  Blue  Mounds  have  an  abundant  source  of 
supply,  even  in  the  small  area  of  the  mound  above. 

Though  the  lead  region  is  supposed  to  have  been  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  the  glaciers  which  have  distributed  so  much  drift  mate- 
rial over  adjacent  districts,  there  are  some  facts  still  requiring  explan- 
ation, particularly  the  one  first  noticed  by  Prof.  "Whitney,  of  the  occur- 
rence of  blocks  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  resting  upon  formations  of 
later  age.  The  boundary  of  the  glacial  drift  through  Green  county 
has  now  been  accurately  traced.  The  occurrence  of  drift  material  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Wisconsin  is  rightly  attrib- 
uted to  river  transportation  from  above. 

With  respect  to  the  several  geological  formations,  much  informa- 
tion is  given  in  detail,  systematically  arranged,  and  not  before  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Strong's  survey,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  twelve  years 
have  given  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney,  as  set  forth  in  his  report,  published  in  1861.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  views  are  the  following: 
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That  the  lead  crevices,  with  their  mineral  contents,  are  not  true 
veins  extending  indefinitely  downwards,  but  partake  of  the  nature  of 
shrinkage  cracks  or  joints,  such  as  maj  be  seen  in  almost  all  lime- 
stone quarries. 

That  though  the  mineral  grounds  have  considerable  lateral  extent, 
they  reach  only  a  short  distance  downwards. 

That  the  filling  of  the  crevices  with  mineral  matter  was  not  from 
below  by  volcanic  heat,  but  from  above,  and  by  precipitation  from  a 
solution. 

Much  doubt  and  uncertainty  still  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
metallic  sulphurets,  and  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  special  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  introduced  into  these  crevice  joints.  The 
occurence  of  a  similar  lead  region  in  southeastern  Missouri,  and  of 
another  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  same  state;  the  first  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone,  the  last  in  rocks  of  the  Subcarboniferous  age, 
would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  these  conditions  were  repeated  at 
three  different  times,  or  that  they  were  brought  about  at  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  deposition  of  the  Subcarboniferous  limestones. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  valley  of  Sugar  river, 
which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  lead  region,  is  much 
broader  and  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  at  present 
flowing  in  that  stream  than  is  usual;  and  hence  the  inference  that  at 
.  some  time  in  the  remote  past,  a  large  river  found  its  channel  along  the 
course  of  the  present  Sugar  river.  With  a  breadth  of  stream  of  only 
about  one  hundred  feet,  it  has  a  valley  as  broad  as  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  future  progress  of  the  survey,  additional  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  this  subject. 

The  information  contained  in  this  report  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  mines  will  have  a  practical  value,  and  will  con- 
tribute much  towards  directing  the  attention  of  capital  and  enterprise 
to  that  important  industrial  interest  in  our  state. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  produced  for 
the  rears  named: 


Yeabs. 


Lead. 


1«60 
1861 
1862 

1864 
1865 
1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 


Galeiiite, 
Pounds. 


1870 
1^71 
1872 
1873 


Total 


17,0J^7,912 
15. 105, 577 
13,014,201 
14,^37,895 
14,029,192 
13. 820. 784 
13, 869. 619 
13,426,721 
13,754,159 
13,484.210 
11,622,668 
9.919,734 


Zinc. 


Sxnithsonite, 
Pounds. 


820,000 
266,000 


163,422,672 


1,120.000 

3,173.33:3 

4.198,200 

7,373,333 

5, 181 ,445 

4,;302,:S83 

4.547,971 

4.429,585 

16,618.160 

27,021,388 

18,528,906 


97,080,704 


Blende, 
Pounds. 


841.310 
8,078, 4:i5 
6,252.420 
7, 414. 022 
9,303.625 
16,256,970 
15,074,664 


58,221,446 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  w^hile  the  production  of  lead  ore 
has  been  diminishing,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  that  of  zinc 
ores  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Tlie  explorations  made  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  outside  of 
the  lead  region  proper,  were  necessarily  of  a  more  general  character, 
and  the  facts  collected  are  represented  upon  maps  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  Those  made  in  1874  were  confined  chiefly  to  a  single  range 
(range  two  west)  of  townships,  so  that  the  entire  extent  of  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  could  be  explored  within  the  time  and  means  appli- 
cable to  this  portion  of  the  work.  The  most  northern  outlier  of  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone  was  found  in  the  south  part  of  township  twelve; 
and  the  last  occurrence  of  limestone  (Lower  Magnesian)  in  this  range 
is  on  sections  10  and  15  in  township  seventeen. 

Here  are  found  those  high,  continuous  dividing  ridges  forming  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  railroad  construction,  and  from  which  fine  views  of 
the  surrounding  valleys  may  be  seen. 

The  search  for  oil  at  "  Oil  City  "  resulted  only  in  a  fine  flowing  ar- 
tesian well  whose  waters  may  be  found  to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  strata  below,  dow- n  to  the  Archaean  rocks.  Here 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  has  the  unusual  thickness  of  844  feet. 

These  explorations,  being  in  a  lino  nearly  parallel  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  will  form  a  convenient  base  for  the  surveys  to  be  made  in 
1875,  between  that  line  and  the  river. 
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The  ancient  artificial  mounds,  especially  those  of  imitative  forms, 
found  within  the  district  surveyed  by  Mr.  Strong,  have  received  a 
share  of  his  attention.  They  were  built  in  prehistoric  times,  by  an 
extinct  race  of  people,  whose  existence  here  is  believed  to  have  been 
with  that  of  the  Mastodon.  They  thus  form  the  connecting  coeval 
link  between  the  geologist  and  antiquary;  the  duties  of  the  one  cease, 
while  those  of  the  other  commence  with  the  epoch  of  the  mound 
builders. 

Surveys  in  Oconto  County,  by  Major  T.  B.  Brooks. — Maj. 
Brooks,  late  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  under- 
took to  trace  the  Iron-bearing,  and  other  rocks  found  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Menomonee  river  of  Green  Bay,  above  Sturgeon  Falls,  across 
that  river  into  Wisconsin,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  was  practicable 
their  southern  and  western  boundaries,  where  they  are  succeeded  by 
granitic  rocks.  Special  search  was  to  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
"  mining  compass"  and  otherwise,  for  iron  ores,  but  the  money  ap- 
plicable to  this  survey  not  being  adequate  to  the  sinking  of  exper- 
imental pits,  shafts,  or  drifts,  such  work  was  necessarily  left  to  private 
enterprise,  guided  by  the  results  of  such  survey  as  he  should  be  able 
to  make.  A  suit  of  specimens  was  to  be  collected  and  forwarded  to 
the  chief  geologist,  with  a  full  report  in  detail,  illustrated  by  the  ne- 
cessary maps,  sections  and  diagrams.  All  chemical  analyses  were  to 
be  made  by  Prof.  Daniells,  of  Madison. 

Maj.  Brooks  commenced  active  operations  in  the  woods  with 
ample  assistance  and  supplies,  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  work 
was  continued  fifty-six  days.  The  weather,  with  slight  exceptions, 
proved  favorable;  and  the  report  of  results  will  show  that  each  per- 
son engaged  must  have  done  his  whole  duty.  His  camps  were  moved 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  from  which  he  extended  his  observa- 
tions south  to  the  outcrops  of  the  granite,  and  west,  as  far  as  the 
"  Great  Swamp,"  in  range  17  E.,  town  40  N.  He  was  thus  able, 
though  not  without  much  exposure  and  difficulty,  to  accomplish  all 
the  objects  proposed,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  report,  now  being  prepared,  will 
show  that  the  Iron  range  extends  across  the  Menomonee  into  Wis- 
consin, and  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  hereafter  be 
found  to  contain,  within  this  state,  workable  beds  of  ore. 

The  rocks  examined,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  Archaean  regions, 
were  found  to  be  quite  local  in  extent,  and  often  gradually  passing, 
by  insensible  degrees,  from  one  to  another,  rendering  it  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds,  and  to  classify 
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them  under  appropriate  names.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  chemical  analysis,  and  also  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  very  thin  sections,  prepared  with  great  care  and  skill.  In  this 
way  it  is  sometimes  found  that  rocks,  having  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  are  made  up  by  the  aggregation  of  very  different 
minerals.  The  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals  sent  in  were  col- 
lected and  transported  with  very  considerable  labor.  They  are  all 
numbered,  and  the  exact  locality  from  which  they  were  obtained  prop- 
erly designated.  They  will  be  of  much  use  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  survey,  and  will,  at  its  close,  be  distributed  to  the  institu- 
tions entitled  to  receive  them  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  met  with  by  Maj.  Brooks  and 
his  party,  and  which  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  his  work, 
arose  from  the  gross  inaccuracies  of  the  government  surveys  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  careless  and  insufficient  manner  in  which 
the  lines  and  corners  were  established.  Lakes  were  found  having  but 
little  resemblance  to  their  representation  upon  the  plats;  streams  are 
made  to  run  where  none  exist;  swamps  are  laid  down  where  excellent 
pine-lands  yield  an  abundance  of  lumber;  when  a  tract  of  land  is 
"entered,"  the  purchaser  may  find  his  quantity  or  number  of  acres 
deficient,  or  largely  in  excess.  It  is  matter  of  common  remark 
among  woodsmen  in  this  region,  that  the  Wisconsin  surveys  are 
much  less  reliable  than  those  of  Michigan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  government  to  resurvey  in  a  more  thorough  and 
accurate  manner,  the  public  lands  in  this  region  of  the  country  before 
they  become  of  so  much  value  as  to  lead  to  endless  trouble  in  attempt- 
ing to  retrace  the  section  lines. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  several  stations  of  the  United 
States  lake  survey  were  not  connected  with  the  lines  of  the  public 
land  survey.  This  would  have  aftbrded  many  points  for  correcting  the 
maps  projected  from  the  land  surveys  alone. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  geological  survey,  Gen.  A.  A.  Ilumph- 
rys,  Chief  of  Engineers,  directed  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
certain  points  upon  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  the  base,  and  the 
correction  lines,  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost  exactness.  These, 
being  the  governing  lines  of  the  land  surveys,  are  most  important; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  desirable  that  their  exact  position 
should  be  ascertained. 

As  the  first  fruit  of  this  application,  the  following  determinations 
were  furnished  to  the  survey  by  Gen.  0.  B.  Oomstock,  on  the  17th 
of  Julv,  1874: 
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1.  Intersection  q£  the  fourth  principal  meridian  with  the  ^te  line  between  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  lat.  42'  30'  26.1";  long,  90'  25'  83.6'. 

2.  First  section  comer  of  the  Wisconsin  survey  on  the  state  line  tveet  of  the  fourth 
prindpal  meridian,  lat  42"  30'  26.4";  long.  90'  26'  44.2'. 

3.  Southeast  comer  of  section  13,  township  18,  range  1  west,  lat.  44'  V  49.6";  long. 
90'  25'  66'. 

4.  Northeast  comer  of  section  1,  township  18,  range  1  west,  lat.  44'  4'  26.6*;  long. 
90'  25'  56.7'. 

5.  Southeast  comer  of  section  31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  lat.  44'  14'  57.3";  long. 
90'  10'  45.8'. 

6.  Southwest  comer  of  section  31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  lat.  44'  14'  57.2*;  long. 
90'  11'  48.9'. 

Points  No6.  5  and  6  are  on  the  correction  line  between  townships  20  and  21,  near 
Balch's  Ranch,  on  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad. 

On  the  correction  line  between  townships  30  and  31,  range  19  west,  east  of  the  St. 
Croix  river. 

7.  Southeast  comer  of  section  34,  township  31,  range  19  west,  lat.  45'  7'  21.8';  long. 
92'  41'  24,6'. 

8.  Southwest  comer  of  section  33,  township  31,  range  19  west,  lat.  45'  T  22.1';  long. 
92'  43'  52.1'. 

The  following  local  bearings  were  determined: 

1.  The  state  line  between  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  from  its  intersection  with  the  fourth 
principal  meridian,  bears  W.  16'  17'  N.  to  point  No.  2  above. 

2.  The  fourth  principal  meridian,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  section  13,  township  18, 
range  1  west,  bears  N.  11'  10'  W.  to  point  No.  4  above. 

3.  The  correction  line  between  townships  20  and  21,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  bears  W.  5'  18'  S.  to  point  No.  6  above. 

4.  The  correction  line  between  townships  30  and  31,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 34,  bears  W.  10'  20'  N.  to  point  No.  8  above. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress,  and  upon  application  from 
the  state  geological  survey,  as  explained  in  my  last  report,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  coast  survey  has  made  arrangements  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, with  suitable  instruments,  of  geodetic  surveys  within  this  state. 
These  will  consist  of  the  determination,  by  the  accurate  methods  of 
that  survey,  of  the  geographical  position  of  certain  prominent  points, 
and  the  measurement  of  a  base  line,  from  which,  by  a  connected  sys- 
tem of  triangles,  with  sides  ten  to  twenty  or  more  miles  in  length,  aa 
amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  geographical  and  topographical  fea- 
tnres  of  the  state  will  be  acquired,  sufficient  for  the  projection  of  a 
correct  map.  These  surveys  when  completed  and  properly  connected 
with  the  lines  of  the  land  survey  w^ill  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  work  of  the  past  season  has  been  the  determination  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  Madison  and  La  Crosse,  and  reconnoissance 
necessary  for  the  selection  of  suitable  triangulation  stations,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Wisconsin  river  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Kilbourn 
City.    This  important  survey  is  very  properly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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Dr.  John  E.  Davies,of  the  State  UniverBity,  and  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  giving  instrnction  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge 
required  for  such  work. 

Mr.  Frank  Ives,  having  spent  much  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Bois 
Brule  river,  Douglas  county,  with  his  attention  upon  the  geological 
features,  was  requested  to  make  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  geological  survey.  A  copy  of  this  report  is 
herewith  submitted.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  much  local  infor- 
mation of  considerable  importance,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  obtained  except  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  owing  to  the 
wildness  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  country. 

The  position  of  many  of  the  rapids,  falls,  and  lake-like  expansions 
of  the  river  is  here  first  ascertained;  the  location  of  several,  before 
unknown,  outcrops  of  the  Lake  Superior  sandstone,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  range  of  possibly  mineral-bearing  trap  rocks,  in  the  south  part  of 
township  43,  range.  10  west,  are  among  the  items  of  importance  in 
this  report.  Some,  remarkable  drift  ridges,  extending  across  the  val- 
ley, seem  to  indicate  several  successive  stages  in  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  glaciers,  each  leaving  traces  of  its  work  in  the  form  of  ridges, 
resembling,  in  many  respects,  the  "  terminal  moraines  "  of  the  mod- 
em glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Above  this  most  ancient  or  boulder  drift, 
Mr.  Ives  recognizes  two  distinct  epochs;  one  represented  by  the  sand 
and  fine  gravel  of  the  so  called  barrens;  the  other  by  the  red,  marly 
clay,  so  well  known  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior. 

His  observations  upon  the  soil,  climate  and  mineral  productions, 
seem  to  be  judicious  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  that  portion  of  our  state. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Bode  of  Milwaukee  has  furnished  the  survey  with 
the  analysis  of  ten  springs  and  wells,  made  during  the  past  year,  thus 
affording  additional  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  natural  waters 
of  the  state.  Of  these,  eight  have  the  bicarbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  as  their  chief  ingredients,  supplied  directly  from  the  mag- 
nesian  limestones  abounding,  not  only  in  the  solid  rock,  but  in  the 
gravel  and  boulders  of  the  drift.  The  other  two  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphuric  acid,  arising  probably  from  the  decomposition  of 
iron  sulphurets,  by  which  these  salts  have  been  converted  into  sul- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia.  They  also  contain  the  sulphate  of  soda. 
If  these  waters  could  be  examined  as  they  first  issue  from  the  ground, 
tliey  would,  doubtless,  show  the  presence  of  gaseous  matter  giving 
them  qualities  not  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  the  solid  substances 
obtained  by  evaporation.  Several  springs  and  wells  are  known  to  be 
highly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  doubtless,  we 
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have  many  waters  whose  mediciiial  qnalities  are  of  great  valne,  bat 
not  yet  known  and  appreciated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  several  parties  has  been  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  state  as  to  give  the  most  general  and  correct  view  of 
the  several  rock-formations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  greater  progress 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  survey.  The  most 
recent  rocks  —  the  Drift,  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  came  under 
the  special  consideration  of  Prof.  Ohamberlin;  the  Lower  Silurian  of 
the  Lead  region  and  the  country  immediately  north  of  it  were  inves- 
tigated by  Mr.  Strong;  while  the  more  ancient  (Archaean)  has  chiefly 
received  the  attention  of  Prof.  Irving  and  Maj.  Brooks. 

The  chemical  analyses  needed  for  the  survey  have  been,  as  hereto- 
fore, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, who  has  made  a  great  number  of  full  analyses,  and  numerous 
examinations,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  value  of  cer- 
tain mineral  products. 

General  Geological  Map.  —  With  this  report  is  presented  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Chapman's  sectional  map  of  the  state,  on  a  scale  of  six  miles 
to  an  inch,  upon  which  is  represented  the  geological  features  so  far  as 
they  are  known  up  to  the  date  of  this  report. 
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EEPORT  OF  PEOGEESS  AND  EESULTS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1S75J 


BY  O.  W.  WIGHT. 


In  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  the  act  "  to  provide  for  a  com- 
plete Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,"  approved  March  19,  1873, 1 
have  the  honor  to  report  the  progress  made  during  the  third  year  of 
the  survey. 

Brief  Histoby  of  Previous  Geological  Surveys  in  Wisconsin. — 
The  first  geological  survey  undertaken  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  instituted  by  the  appointment  of  G.  W.  Feather- 
stonhugti,  Esq.,  by  the  war  department,  with  instructions  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  **of  the  elevated  region  lying  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  the  Eed  river,  known  under  the  designation  of  the  Otack 
mountains."  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1834.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1834-35,  that  gentleman  visited  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri  and 
made  a  perfectly  worthless  report.  The  next  year  Mr.  Featherston- 
hangh  was  employed  by  the  government  under  the  title  of  United 
States  Geologist  to  explore  the  region  between  the  St.  Peters  river 
and  the  Missouri,  and  to  make  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  north- 
west. He  referred  the  whole  series  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  lead 
region  of  Wisconsin  and  up  the  river  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and 

'  The  fullest  opportimity  has  been  offered  the  author  of  this  report  to  revise  it  for  this 
volume,  bntnot  having  been  accepted,  the  delicate  duty  has  devolved  upon  very  unwii- 
ing  hands.  Certain  portions  of  an  annual  report  necessarily  refer  to  matters  of  transient 
importance  and  are  of  little  subsequent  value.  Such  portions  of  this  report  have  been 
omitted,  viz.:  A  financial  statement,  a  business  account  of  the  work  in  Oconto  county, 
and  an  outline  of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done.  The  law  authorizing  the  survey, 
which  has  been  previously  given,  and  the  reports  of  assistants  prepared  by  themselves, 
are  also  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reports  of  1873  and  1874.  I  have  deemed  myself 
under  obligations  to  publish  everything  of  a  geological  nature,  even  where  dissenting 
from  the  views  presented.  T.  C.  C. 
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beyond  to  the  carboTiiferous  limestone.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  graver  blunder,  or  an  exhibition  of  profounder  ignorance 
in  the  domain  of  practical  geology. 

A  resolution  of  February  6,  1839,  adopted  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, reads  as  follows:  "That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  be  caused  to  be  prepared,  and  presented  to  the  next 
congress,  at  an  early  day,  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  public  mineral 
lands,  having  reference  as  well  to  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  them,  and  their  value  as  public  property,  as  to  the  equitable 
claims  of  individuals  upon  them;  and  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
municate to  congress  all  the  information  in  possession  of  the  treasury 
department  relative  to  their  location,  value,  productiveness,  and  occu- 
pancy; and  that  he  cause  such  further  information  to  be  collected, 
and  surveys  to  be  made,  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes."  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
oflSce  appointed  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen  to  take  charge  of  a  geological  survey 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region.  Dr.  Owen  began  his  work, 
w^ith  1 39  assistants,  in  September,  1839,  and  finished  it  the  same 
autumn.  His  report,  accompanied  by  maps,  drawings  of  fossils,  sec- 
tions, etc.,  was  transmitted  to  the  land  office,  April  2, 1840.  It  was 
printed  without  the  maps  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

The  senate  ordered  it  reprinted,  with  the  maps  and  drawings,  in 
1844.  Dr.  Owen's  report  contains  the  first  scientific  description  of 
the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin.  With  a  few  mistakes,  easily  made  in 
a  hasty  survey,  without  skilled  assistants,  the  report  determines  the 
geological  structure  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  general  government  authorized  a  geologic^al  survey  of  the  Chip- 
pewa land  district  in  1847,  and  Dr.  Owen  was  very  fortunately  selected 
to  take  charge  of  it.  His  preliminary  report  was  furnished  to  the 
treasury  department  in  April,  1848.  His  final  report  was  published, 
with  a  general  geological  map,  including  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin, 
in  1851.  It  is  a  monument  of  Dr.  Owen's  industry  and  scientific 
knowledge.  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  a  most  competent  witness,  truly 
says,  speaking  of  his  previous  report,  "  There  were  probably  few,  if 
any,  persons  in  tlie  country,  at  that  early  period  of  our  geological  cul- 
ture, who  could  have  executed  the  survey  with  the  ability  and  energy 
which  were  displayed  by  this  gentleman." 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  passed  an  act,  approved  March  25, 

1853,  under  which  Mr.  Daniels  was  appointed  State  Geologist.     His 
report,  about  fifty  pages  in  length,  bears  no  date,  but  was  printed  in 

1854.  It  repeats  the  views  of  Dr.  Owen  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
lead  region.    About  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  Daniels  was  removed,  and 
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Dr.  J-  G.  Percival  was  appointed  in  his  place,  August  12,  1854.  He 
held  the  office  till  his  death  at  Hazel  Green,  May  2, 1856.  Dr.  Perci- 
val was  in  the  field  two  seasons.  His  first  report,  of  100  pages,  was 
published  under  his  own  supervision.  He  left  a  second  report  nearly 
complete,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  1856.  His  work  was 
mostly  confined  to  the  lead  region,  but  the  second  season  he  made  a 
"  reconnoissance  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  idea 
of  the  geological  arrangement."  At  once  scientist  and  poet,  morbid 
and  eccentric,  Dr.  Percival  made  accurate  original  geological  observa- 
tions, but  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  others  from  whom  he  might 
have  received  important  information  and  valuable  aid. 

In  March,  1857,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  passed  an  act  providing, 
that  "  James  Hall,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  Ezra  S.  Carr,  and  Edward 
Daniels,  of  Wisconsin,  are  hereby  designated  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  make  a  geological,  mineralogical,  and  agricultural  survey  of 
this  state,  embracing  a  scientific  and  descriptive  survey  of  the  rocks, 
fossils  and  minerals  of  the  state;  full  and  complete  assays  of  the  ores 
and  minerals,  also  of  the  soils  and  subsoils,  with  classification  and 
description  of  the  same  and  their  adaptation  to  particular  crops,  and 
the  best  methods  of  preserving  and  increasing  their  fertility.  They 
shall  also  make  a  full  collection  of  the  rocks,  ores  and  minerals,  and 
whatever  illustrates  the  economic  geology  of  the  state,  and  deposit  the 
same  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  University,  or  such  other  place  as  may 
be  provided  for  the  same,  constituting  a  museum  of  practical  and  sci- 
entific geology.  Said  commissioners  shall  also  make  full  collections 
of  soils,  native  fertilizers,  cultivated  and  other  useful  plants,  constitut- 
ing a  museum  of  practical  and  scientific  geology,  and  deposit  the  same 
as  aforesaid."  The  act  also  provided  that  ^'  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  is  hereby  appropriated, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  quarterly  on  warrant  of  the  governor, 
and  paid  to  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same;  which  sum  shall  be 
in  full  for  salaries  of  commissioners,  assistants,  rent  of  room,  and  all 
other  expenses  incident  to  said  survey,  exclusive  of  printing  the  an- 
nual reports  of  said  commissioners." 

The  survey  thus  authorized  was  not  begun  until  the  following  year, 
1858.  In  that  year  Prof.  Hall  and  Dr.  Carr  employed,  at  their  own 
expense,  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  to  explore  the  country  between  the 
Menomonee  and  Oconto  rivers,  "  as  a  preliminary  to  more  extended 
surveys  to  the  northward."  In  the  spring  of  1859,  they  made  an  en- 
gagement with  Prof.  Whitney  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  lead 
region.  Prof.  Wliitney  having  been  employed  as  chemist  and  miner- 
alogist in  the  Iowa  survey,  had  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  familiar 
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with  the  upper  MiBsissippi  lead  region.  The  Wisconsin  legislature 
passed  an  act,  approved  by  Gov.  Randall,  April  2,  1860,  author- 
izing the  governor  to  use  that  portion  of  the  fund  accruing  under  the 
law  of  1857,  from  the  signing  of  the  act  until  the  organization  of  the 
survey  in  1868,  to  the  payment  of  Prof.  Whitney  and  Col.  Whittlesey, 
and  also  making  Prof.  Hall  principal  of  the  geological  commission. 
Col.  Whittlesey  explored  the  country,  and  commenced  a  report  on  the 
iron  region  of  Lake  Superior.  Prof.  Whitney  completed  his  surveys, 
maps  and  reports  of  the  lead  region.  An  act  was  passed,  approved 
April  15,  1861,  authorizing  and  directing  the  governor  of  the  state 
"  to  purchase  of  Prof.  James  Hall  one  thousand  copies  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Geological  Report  of  Wisconsin,  confined  mainly  to  the 
lead  region,  with  the  details  of  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining 
thereof;  and  to  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pages.  The 
said  volume  shall  embrace  a  chapter  on  the  general  geology  of  the 
state,  and  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  states,  and  shall  be  the  same 
size,  and  in  all  respects  as  to  type,  paper  and  binding,  equal  to  the 
Iowa  Geological  Report,  with  all  .necessary  maps  and  illustrations; 
provided,  that  the  said  one  thousand  copies,  delivered  at  the  capitol  in 
the  city  of  Madison,  shall  not  cost  more  than  three  dollars  each."  In 
1862,  the  said  first  volume  of  Prof.  Hall's  report  was  published  in 
accordance  Muth  the  specifications  of  the  law.  Prof.  Whitney's  re- 
port of  the  lead  region  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  volume.  Both 
Hall  and  Whitney  are  masters  in  this  field  of  science,  and  the  work 
of  both  was  well  done. 

The  next  year  the  legislature,  under  the  pressure  and  excitement  of 
the  war,  repealed  the  law  authorizing  the  geological  survey  of  the 
state.  Whereupon,  Dr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Daniels  abandoned  the  field. 
Not  so  Prof.  Hall.  He  had  a  contract,  under  seal,  with  the  governor, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  claimed  that  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  annul  it.  He  continued  his  labor,  and  completed  that 
portion  of  his  work  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  its  division 
among  the  three  commissioners.  The  second  volume  of  his  report 
has  been  ready  for  publication  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Prof.  Hall 
has  made  repeated  applications  to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  for 
compensation,  but  in  vain.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  brought 
suit  against  the  state,  through  ex-Chief  Justice  Dixon,  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars  (a  year's  salary,  under  his  contract),  with  accrued  inter- 
est amounting  to  as  much  more.  The  second  volume  of  his  report, 
in  manuscript,  has  in  the  intervening  time  been  a  loss  to  science  and 
a  loss  to  the  economic  geology  of  Wisconsin.    It  contains,  we  are  in- 
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formed,  the  report  of  Col.  Whittlesey  on  the  iron  region  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  state. 

"  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  fossils,"  made  by  Prof.  Hall,  ac- 
companying his  report  of  progress  to  Gov.  Randall,  in  December, 
1860,  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  first  volume  of  his  report, 
published  in  1862. 

The  report  of  John  Murrish,  as  commissioner  of  the  survey  of  the 
lead  district,  made  to  Gov.  Lucius  Fairchild,  and  submitted  with 
the  governor's  message  in  1871,  contains  many  useful,  practical  sug- 
gestions by  an  experienced  miner  and  intelligent  man.  Whilst  this 
report  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  successfully  combat  the  scientific 
conclusions  of  Prof.  Whitney,  it  exhibits  comprehensive  views,  and 
gives  valuable  hints  to  explorers  for  mineral  deposits.  Doubtless,  if 
the  labors  of  experienced  miners,  like  Mr.  Murrish,  and  the  labors  of 
purely  scientific  geologists  could  be  combined,  better  practical  results 
might  be  obtained. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  the  geological  corps  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  I.  A.  Lapham  as  chief  geologist, 
and  Prof.  R.  D.  Irving,  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  Mr.  Moses 
Strong  as  assistants.  The  commission  of  the  first,  issued  by  Gov.  C. 
C.  Washburn,  was  dated  April  10,  1873.  The  commissions  of  the 
assistants  were  dated  April  30,  1873. 

For  an  account  of  work  accomplished  by  this  corps  during  the  years 
1873  and  1874,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  refer  your  excel- 
lency to  the  brief  rej)ort8  of  progress  made  by  the  chief  at  the  close 
of  those  years,  and  the  accompanying  voluminous  reports  made  by 
his  assistants,  together  with  maps,  profiles,  tables,  etc. 

The  commission  of  the  undersigned  bears  date  February  16, 1875. 
His  predecessor  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Washburn,  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  His  name  was  not 
sent  to  the  senate  for  confirmation  during  the  session  of  the  subse- 
quent legislature.  It  was  therefore  decided  (so  the  undersigned  is 
informed)  by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  session  of  the  last  legislature,  that  the  office  of  chief  geologist 
was  vacant.  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Wm.  R.  Taylor,  did  the  under- 
signed the  honor  to  send  in  his  name  to  the  senate,  and  the  senate 
confirmed  the  appointment  with  singular  unanimity. 

Tlxe  assistant  geologists,  following  a  rule  of  courtesy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, offered  to  surrender  their  commissions.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed chief  requested  them  to  withdraw  their  resignations,  and  to 
continue  their  work.    With  this  request  they  cheerfully  complied. 
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The  resignation  of  Prof.  Danielle,  however,  as  chemist  to  the  survey, 
was  accepted  after  due  deliberation,  and  the  undersigned  appointed  in 
his  place  Mr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Milwaukee,  whose  acknowledged 
eminence  in  his  scientific  speciality  was  a  guaranty  of  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  entrusted  to  his  care  and  skill. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  survey  from  the 
beginning,  a  trained  geological  observer,  an  experienced  practical 
chemist,  was  employed  in  a  general  way,  to  be  transferred  from  one 
field  party  to  another,  or  to  be  detailed  to  the  laboratory  of  the  State 
University  for  special  analytical  work. 

Mr.  Sweet  has  shown  himself  very  efficient  in  connection  with  Prof. 
Irving's  party,  in  connection  with  the  party  of  the  chief  geologist  in 
making  an  extensive  reconnoissance  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  labor  of  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright,  of  Marquette,  L.  S.,  Michigan,  a  partner 
as  mining  engineer  and  iron  expert  of  Maj.  T.  B.  Brooks,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  on  the  geological  survey  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  was  employed  during  two  months  in  making  explorations 
at  Penokee  Gap,  on  the  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  Pelican  and  Wolf 
rivers,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  undersigned.  His  ex- 
perience among  crystalline  rocks,  his  knowledge  of  the  Laurentian 
and  Huronian  formations,  and  his  skill  in  detecting  under  the  micro- 
scope the  difference  between  crystallization  by  igneous  action  and  met- 
amorphosis, made  his  services  of  especial  value  in  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  Archsean  region  of  Wisconsin. 

Reconnoissance  Made  in  the  Northern  Part  of  the  State  under 
THE  Personal  Direction  of  the  Chief  Geologist,  During  the  Lat- 
ter Portion  of  the  Season  of  1876.  —  About  the  middle  of  August 
the  state  geologist  began  an  extensive  reconnoissance  of  the  northern 
portion  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  general  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  complete  the  survey  in  1876. 
The  reports  of  the  surveys  made  by  Dr.  Owen  and  by  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Whitney,  were  carefully  studied  and  extensive  notes  taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  sort  of  geological  guide  book  of  the  region, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  work 
already  performed  and  recorded.     Maps,  camping  materials,  supplies, 
instruments,  etc.,  were   collected   beforehand,  and  all  preparations 
made  for  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  covering  the  greatest 
amount  of  territory  in  a  given  time. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  a  seasoned  explorer,  a  good  geological  observer,  a 
hardy  and  enthusiastic  worker,  who  had  had  experience  in  the  north- 
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em  wilderness  of  Wisconsin,  was  detailed  from  the  field  party  of  Prof. 
Irving,  to  accompany  the    chief  geologist   during  the  whole  trip. 

Charles  E.  Wright,  E.  M.,  of  Marquette,  Michigan,  a  highly  edu- 
cated lithologist  and  mining  engineer,  who  had  had  many  years  of 
experience  among  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, was  engaged  to  meet  the  party  at  Ashland  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  continue  with  it  till  the  close  of  the  reconnoissance. 

For  the  details  of  the  work  accomplished,  your  excellency  is  refer- 
red to  the  reports,  maps  and  sections  of  Mr.  Sweet  and  Mr.  Wright, 
which  are  herewith  submitted. 

Among  the  objects  designated  in  advance  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  reconnoisance,  were  to  observe  the  trap  dykes  (the  Copper-bearing 
rocks  of  Mr.  Sweet's  report)  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  to  ascer- 
tain their  direction ;  to  study  the  relation  of  these  same  dykes  to  tho 
Potsdam  sandstone  and  to  the  Lake  Superior  red  sandstone;  to  collect 
facts  bearing  upon  the  relative  age  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the 
Lake  Superior  sandstone;  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  copper- 
bearing  conglomerate  to  the  older  and  the  more  recent  formations;  to 
make  a  more  careful  and  accurate  geological  section  of  Penokee 
mountain;  to  determine  the  general  direction  of  that  range,  and  the 
probable  locality  where  it  crosses  the  St.  Croix  river;  to  find,  by  long 
journeys  northward  and  southward  on  the  Chippewa,  Black,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Wolf  rivers,  boundary  points  between  the  Huronian  and  Lau- 
rentian  formations;  to  discover  indications  of  mineral  deposits;  and  to 
collect  information  in  regard  to  roads,  bridle  paths,  trails,  and  streams 
navigable  for  canoes,  in  order  to  enable  the  chief  geologist  to  give  in- 
telligent directions  for  conducting  the  survey  in  detail  next  season, 
with  economy  and  eflSciency. 

The  numerous  trap  dykes  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river  were  found 
to  run  in  a  general  east-northeast  and  west-southwest  direction,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other. 

There  are  three  trap  ridges  between  Osceola  Mills  and  the  village 
of  St.  Croix  Falls;  whether  these  dykes,  so  called,  are  of  the  same 
age,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  future  examinations. 

Whether  they  are  igneous  in  origin,  or  whether  a  portion  of  them 
are  of  igneous  origin  and  another  portion  are  not,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  more  careful  examination  of  their  crystalline  structure 
under  the  microscope.  The  Canadian  geologists  have  made  out,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  several  systems  of  trap  dykes, 
evidently  of  different  eruptive  periods;  but  the  geological  character 
of  the  region  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  so  different  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  opposite  shore,  that  no  trustworthy  argument 
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can  be  drawn  from  analogy.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  provision- 
ally, that  the  apparent  common  lithological  character  and  the  same 
general  trend  of  the  trap  ridges  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river  would 
point  to  the  same  geological  era. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  at  St.  Croix  Falls  enabled  the  ex- 
ploring party  to  determine  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  was  deposited 
in  the  ancient  Silurian  sea  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
the  trap,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin.  The  beds  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  are  horizontal  over  the  uneven  and  tilted  surface  of 
the  underlying  igneous  or  crystalline  rocks. 

Almost  in  contact  with  the  trap,  the  sandstone  contains  numerous 
well  preserved  organic  remains.  Three  miles  north  of  Osceola  Mills, 
a  ledge  of  sandstone  was  found  lying  horizontal,  unconformably  ou 
the  more  ancient  formation.  These  facts  incontestably  prove,  that 
this  particular  trap  dyke  was  not  erupted  or  upheaved  through  a 
superincumbent  layer  of  sandstone. 

At  Kettle  river  rapids  was  first  found,  in  ascending  the  river,  a  red 
sandstone,  having  all  the  lithological  characteristics  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior red  sandstone,  in  talus  along  the  shore.  The  water  in  the  river 
was  extremely  low,  so  that  unusual  opportunity  was  afforded  for  ob- 
servation. The  slabs  and  fragments  of  the  red  sandstone  were  sharply 
angular,  showing  that  they  were  in  situ  or  not  far  away.  In  the 
bank,  forty  or  fifty  feet  higher,  was  a  fine  exposure  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone in  a  massive  ledge. 

The  party  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
make  an  excavation  to  ascertain  by  definite  observation  whether  the 
Superior  red  sandstone  existed  in  true  formation  beneath  the  Potsdam. 
Such  a  fact,  definitely  settled  by  a  competent  observer,  would  bo 
strong  evidence  that  the  former  is,  at  least  in  part,  older  than  the 
latter. 

At  "  Pine  Island,"  in  the  same  rapids,  the  Superior  red  sandstone 
w^  found  in  ledge,  bearing  abundant  angular  fragments  of  the  adja- 
cent trap,  forming  a  brecciated  conglomerate  that  is  evidently  kindred' 
to  the  conglomerate  that  extends  from  Keweenaw  Point,  in  Michi- 
gtin,  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Porcupine  and  Penokee  mountains, 
west  south  westward,  till  it  is  lost  beneath  the  heavy  drift  of  north- 
western Wisconsin.  Everywhere  this  conglomerate  is  formed  by 
fragments  of  the  more  elevated  Huronian  or  trap  ridges,  carried  down 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  and  imbedded  in  the  Superior  red  sand- 
stone. The  ledge  of  conglomerate  under  consideration  was  found  to 
be  lower  than  the  horizon  of  the  neighboring  Potsdam.  Placing  the 
oouglomerate  and  the  Superior  red  sandstone  in  the  same  geological 
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category,  this  fact  goes  far  to  strengthen,  if  not  confirm,  the  conject- 
ure, advanced  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Another  fact  has  considerable  bearing  upon  the  same  point.  The 
Superior  red  sandstone,  wherever  it  borders  on  the  trap  ridges,  shows 
that  it  has  been  tilted,  broken  up  or  crushed.  It  therefore  appears, 
that  the  trap,  whether  erupted,  or  upheaved  convulsively  or  slowly, 
encountered  this  formation  in  its  ascent.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Potsdam  exhibits  undisturbed  horizontal  bed- 
ding on  the  trap.  One  of  two  things  necessarily  follows:  either  the 
Superior  red  sandstone  is  older  than  the  Potsdam,  or  the  trap  rocks, 
wherever  they  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  Superior  red  sandstone, 
are  younger  than  where  they  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  Potsdam. 
The  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  strongly  corroborative. 

Again,  it  is  known  that  the  Superior  red  sandstone  has  a  much 
greater  thickness  than  the  Potsdam.  In,  the  region  of  Montreal  river, 
its  thickness  has  been  computed  at  five  thousand  feet.  By  trigono- 
metrical calculation,  Mr.  Sweet  has  found  its  thickness  to  be  about 
four  thousand  feet  on  the  upper  St.  Croix.  The  Potsdam  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  not  over  nine  hundred  feet  thick. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Superior  red  sandstone  must  have  been 
much  longer  in  forming  than  the  Potsdam.  As  the  former  does  not  be- 
long to  a  later  period,  a  portion  of  it  must  certainly  antedate  the  latter. 

Awaiting  then,  a  longer  and  more  careful  study  and  more  extensive 
and  accurate  collection  of  facts,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  lower 
and  thicker  portion  of  the  Superior  red  sandstone  is  synchronous  with 
and  the  equivalent  of  the  Acadian  epoch  of  Dawson,  in  the  Canadian 
survey,  while  the  upper  and  thinner  portion  is  synchronous  with,  and 
the  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  New  York  geologists, 
which  is  represented  over  a  wide  area  of  Wisconsin.  The  argument 
from  paleontology  has  no  bearing  on  this  difficult  question.  The  red 
sandstone  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  without  organic  remains. 
The  Potsdam  of  Wisconsin,  while  it  is  rich  in  fossils,  contains  no 
species  that  is  identical  with  any  species  in  the  Potsdam  of  New 
York.  The  epoch  of  the  formation  is  determined  solely  ou  strati - 
graphical  grounds,  by  its  relation  to  the  underlying  Archaean,  and  to 
the  overlying  Calciferous  of  the  Canadian  group,  or  the  Lower  Mague- 
sian  limestone. 

The  journey  from  the  head  of  St.  Croix  river  to  Bayfield  confirmed 
previous  information,  that  the  country  is  covered  with  drift  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  satisfactory  geological  exploration  an  impossi- 
bility. There  is  not  an  outcrop  of  rocks  for  fifty  miles.  Most  of  the 
region  is  destitute  of  living  springs  and  streams.    Numerous  depres- 
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sions  in  the  drift  are  partly  filled  with  water,  forming  lakelets  without 
inlet  or  outlet.  Some  of  these  little  lakes  are  large  enough  to  be  kept 
pure  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  soil  is  sandy  and 
barren,  supporting  only  a  stinted  growth  of  "jack"  pines  and  "  scrub 
oaks."  Fire  has  killed  the  timber  over  wide  areas,  on  which  grass 
was  growing,  exhibiting  before  our  eyes  nature's  simple  method  of 
converting  woodland  into  prairie.  The  reverse  process  is  just  as 
simple.  When  prairies  are  no  longer  swept  over  by  fire,  timber 
springs  up,  reconverting  prairie  into  woodland.  Grass,  with  fire  as 
an  ally,  can  beat  timber.  Timber  can  beat  grass  when  it  has  no  fire 
to  fight. 

The  same  kind  of  "Jack"  pine  barrens,  interspersed  with  prairie, 
extends  from  a  short  distance  above  St.  Croix  Falls  to  the  basin  of  Lake 
Superior.  Along  the  streams,  on  the  "bottom"  lands,  there  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  including  white  pine,  oak,  poplar,  and  maple. 
Towards  the  sources  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  St.  Croix  from 
the  Wisconsin  side,  are  many  fine  forests,  supplying  vast  quantities 
of  lumber.  In  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  the  soil  is  fertile,  support- 
'ng  great  forests  of  Norway  pine,  some  white  pine,  hemlock,  maple, 
etc.  The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  St.  Croix  valley  are  not  very 
great.  The  farmer  could  look  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior  much 
more  hopefully  for  a  reward  of  industry  and  enterprise. 

A  new  geological  "  section  "  of  the  Penokee  range  was  made  by  the 
party  at  Penokee  Gap,  along  Bad  river,  where  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railroad  crosses.  For  a  clear  description  of  the  structure  of  this  Hu- 
ronian  formation,  your  excellency  is  referred  to  the  special  ^report  of 
Charles  E.  Wright  and  the  accompanying  chart. 

In  the  most  conclusive  manner,  the  unconformabitity  of  the  overly- 
ing northward  dipping  Huronian,  to  the  underlying  southward  dipping 
Laurcntian,  is  made  out. 

The  undersigned  is  less  reserved  than  Mr.  Wright  in  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  iron  deposit  in  the  Penokee  range. 
Careful  chemical  analyses  of  good  specimens  of  magnetic  ore  show 
that  it  is  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  that  it  is  free  from  titanic  acid, 
that  it  contains  very  little  phosphorus,  that  silica  is  not  sufliciently 
abundant  to  seriously  interfere  with  its  reduction  in  the  furnace. 

Well  selected  specimens  have  shown  from  sixty  to  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  iron,  of  fine  quality.  To  scientists  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
that  the  richest  possible  iron  ore  is  a  pure  magnetite  which  yields 
seventy-two  and  forty-one  hundredths  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  popular  delusion  that  there  are  ores  rich  enough  to  yield  sev- 
enty-five, eighty  or  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  iron. 
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It  is  an  important  fact,  that  Mr.  Wright  found,  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination, the  crystalline  structure  of  the  Penokee  rocks,  to  be  meta- 
morphic  and  not  igneous.     His  authority  on  this  point  is  conclusive. 

Whether  the  Huronian  formation  of  the  Penokee  mountain  extends 
westward  to  the  St.  Croix  river,  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  both 
in  the  scientific  and  economic  geology  of  Wisconsin.  Awaiting  de- 
ductions from  more  detailed  examination  to  be  made  by  the  survey  in 
1876,  the  undersigned  may  here  give  the  arguments  in  favor  of  such 
a  conclusion,  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr,  Sweet,  who  has  had  more 
experience  in  this  part  of  the  state  than  any  other  member  of  the 
geological  corps: 

"  I.  The  westward  extension,  and  occurrence  on  the  St.  Croix  river, 
of  all  the  formations  in  their  regular  order,  except  the  horizontal  sand- 
stone formed  north  of  the  Penokee  range,  is  a  strong  argument  from 
analogy.  We  can  not  expect  to  find  as  well  defined  ridges  nor  as 
high  ranges  near  the  St.  Croix  as  there  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ash- 
land county,  for  the  dip  of  all  the  formations  gradually  decreases  to- 
wards the  west.  The  dip  of  the  Huronian  schists  at  the  gorge  at 
Tyler's  Fork  is  76°  to  the  northwest.  At  Penokee  Gap  it  is  66"",  and 
at  a  point  near  Atkins  Lake  only  45°  in  the  same  direction.  The 
conglomerates  and  sandstones,  which  have  nearly  a  vertical  dip  to  the 
northwest  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river,  and  the  mouth  of. 
Tyler's  Fork,  have  but  a  slight  dip  on  the  St.  Croix  river.  At  Le- 
high's on  Bad  river,  the  southward  dipping  sandstones  have  a  dij^  of 
3S°  to  the  southeast;  at  Wilton's  the  dip  is  25°;  at  the  St.  Croix  only 
14°  to  the  southeast. 

"  II.  If  the  Iron-bearing  belt  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  St. 
Croix,  it  doubtless  follows  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cupriferous 
formation.  It  would,  therefore,  intersect  the  river  some  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  Snake  river.  Then  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Snake  river  to  Penokee  Gap,  one  would  expect  to  find  indica- 
tions of  the  formation." 

Iron  ore  is  reported,  by  explorers,  to  have  been  found  in  place,  at 
several  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  this  line. 

Explorers  report  it  from  near  the  southern  end  of  Long  Lake,  from 
section  18,  town  43,  range  9  west,  and  from  the  northern  part  of  Bur- 
nett county.  Kear  the  mouth  of  Wood  river,  on  section  19,  town  38, 
range  19  west,  are  found  on  the  original  survey  plat  the  signs  used  to 
indicate  rocks  in  situ,  and  the  words  "ii'on  ore.'* 

"  III.  The  occurrence  of  small  angular  boulders  of  magnetic  rock 
and  iron  ore,  in  the  drift  at  numerous  localities  in  Polk  and  Burnett 
counties,"  is  another  strong  argument. 
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"  IV.  In  Michigan  and  in  all  regions  where  magnetic  iron  ore  is 
found,  much  reliance  in  exploring  is  placed  upon  magnetic  surveys. 
Valuable  mines  have  been  discovered  by  noting  the  abnormal  deflec- 
tions of  a  delicate  magnetic  needle  in  passing  along  at  right  angles 
to  the  trend  of  formations.  This  method  often  succeeds,  when  the 
dip  compass  fails.  Although  magnetic  surveys  have  not  been  made 
in  the  region  under  consideration,  lineal  surveys  have,  and  tlie  varia- 
tion at  several  points  of  each  section  recorded  upon  the  township  plats. 

"  In  the  townships  through  which  the  Huronian  belt  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pass,  the  diflFerence  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
deflection  to  the  east  is  much  greater  than  in  townships  known  to  be 
distant  from  magnetic  influences. 

"  For  instance,  township  37,  range  20  west,  the  difference  is  5°  39', 
and  township  36,  range  20  west,  the  difference  is  5°  30'.  Numerous 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  The  fluctuations  of  the  needle 
from  a  fixed  point  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not  usually  over 
one  to  two  degrees." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  the  explorations  in  the  Peno- 
kee  range  for  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  would,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  undersigned,  be  more  likely  to  prove  successful,  if  they  were 
confined  to  boring  with  the  diamond  drill  into  the  northern  brow  of 
the  mountain  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the  rocks  of  which  the 
formation  is  composed.  The  better  ores  are  softer;  therefore  have 
undergone  more  denudation  than  the  harder  ores;  consequently  the 
former  are  buried  under  surface  debris,  whilst  the  latter  are  exhibited 
in  outcrop.  By  traversing  the  magnetic  schists  with  the  diamond  drill, 
the  quality  of  the  borings  can  b^  constantly  tested,  and  the  true  hori- 
zon of  valuable  ores  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 

The  long  journeys  down  the  Chippewa  river,  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Central  railroad  to  Eau  Claire,  up  the  Wisconsin  river  from  Wausau 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pelican,  up  the  Pelican  to  its  source,  and  down 
the  Wolf  from  a  short  distance  above  Post  Lake  to  Shawano,  were 
fertile  in  negative  results,  but  afforded  too  few  data  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  boundaries  between  the  Huronian  and  the 
Laurentian  formations  in  the  wild  Archcean  region  of  the  state.  Ap- 
parently the  Chippewa  river  traverses  an  area  of  Laurentian  till  it 
touches  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  its  southeastward  course.  A  Hu- 
ronian range  is  known  to  enter  the  state  from  the  Michigan  side,  at 
and  above  the  mouth  of  Pine  river  on  the  Menomonee,  and  to  extend 
westward.  At  Post  Lake  dam,  on  the  Wolf  river,  highly  crystalline 
hornblende  rocks  were  examined,  which,  with  other  indications,  led 
to  the  conjecture,  that  the  Menomonee  Huronian  range  crosses  in  that 
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region.  Similar  indications  were  found  on  Pelican  river,  and  to  the 
northwest  of  Pelican  Lake. 

The  "  Greenstone  group  "  found  between  Jenny  and  Grandfather 
Bull  Falls  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  the  quartzite  near  Wausau,  and 
the  silicious  rock  of  Marshall  hill,  evidently  Huronian,  give  additional 
points  for  determining  the  general  direction  of  the  Menomonee  range. 
The  southwestern  termination  of  it,  where  it  disappears  under  the 
Potsdam,  would  seem  to  be  at  Black  River  Falls.  Between  this 
range  and  the  Penokee  mountain  range  there  is  probably  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous area  of  Lanrentian.  And  between  the  Menomonee  Huronian 
range  and  the  irregular  line  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  Potsdam 
there  is  a  continuous  Laurentian  belt. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  these  formations  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  more  detailed  explorations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  formations  in  the  Archseaa  region  of 
the  state,  for,  judging  from  results  obtained  from  the  adjacent  region 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  where  exactly  the  same  forma- 
tions exist,  the  Laurentian  rocks  contain  no  useful  minerals,  while 
the  Huronian  areas  promise  an  abundance  of  iron,  if  not  more  pre- 
cious metals. 

Hamilton  or  Loweb  Helderbebg?  —There  is  a  region  of  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  beginning  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, extending  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  county  line  of  Ozaukee, 
running  inland  half  a  dozen  miles,  shaped  something  like  a  seguiQut 
of  a  circle,-  which  has  been  placed  by  geologists  in  the  Upper  Helder- 
berg  epoch,  and  has  been  called  by  one  scientist  in  connection  wifli 
the  present  survey  of  the  state,  the  Hamilton  formation. 

The  undersigned,  soon  after  he  began  studying  the  geology  of  Wis- 
consin, was  led  to  doubt  whether  the  region  in  question  belongs  to  the 
Devonian  age,  as  it  must,  if  it  is  either  Upper  Helderberg  or  Hamil- 
ton. The  proper  place  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  in 
the  final  report,  after  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  is  completed. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here,  briefly  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  clearness,  the  reasons  which  have  forced  the  present  head  of 
the  survey  to  conclude,  against  his  predecessors,  against  his  associates, 
that  the  limited  area  under  consideration  is  Lower  Helderberg,  and 
consequently  belongs  to  the  Upper  Silurian  and  not  to  the  Devonian 

age. 

In  North  American  Geology,  following  the  nomenclature  of  Prof, 
Dana  and  the  New  York  geologists,  the  proper  place  of  the  Lower 
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Helderberg  is  above  the  Salina  and  below  the  Oriskany.  Of  course, 
its  stratigraphical  relations  vary  in  localities.  The  normal  underlying 
formations  will  be  wanting  where,  during  one  or  more  preceding 
epochs,  emergence  of  the  land  had  taken  place  and,  consequently,  the 
ancient  ocean,  having  receded,  was  not  there  busy  with  its  work  of 
rock-making. ' 

For  the  same  reason,  in  many  localities,  the  normally  overlying 
series  are  entirely  wanting.  The  Lower  Helderberg,  like  the  rocks  of 
any  other  period,  are  entirely  wanting,  where  the  dry  land  had  ap- 
peared before  that  particular  epoch.  Over  a  large  area  of  Wisconsin, 
for  example,  there  are  no  rocks  above  the  Archaean,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  area  has  been  an  emerged  portion  of  the  continent 
since  the  primeval  ocean  first  deposited  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
formations.  Nowhere  in  the  state  do  we  find  rocks  of  the  Mamma- 
lian, Reptilian,  or  Carboniferous  ages,  because  during  all  these  long 
divisions  of  geological  time,  Wisconsin  has  been  dry  land.  In  other 
places  on  the  globe,  the  seas  have  continued  their  labor  of  rock-making, 
but  here  the  contingent  was  finished  long  ago.  In  places  portions  of 
the  continent  have  been  upheaved  during  one  or  more  periods,  and 
then  for  a  season  submerged  again  by  faster  or  slower  subsidence. 
During  the  period  of  emergence,  rock-making  has  ceased;  with  re- 
submergence  rock-making  has  gone  on  again.  Thus  epochs  are  want- 
ing here  and  there,  and  the  geologist  has  dynamical  problems  to  solve 
more  difficult  than  problems  of  lithology. 

The  Lower  Helderberg  epoch  takes  its  name  from  the  Helderberg 
mountains  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  the  formation  is  com- 
]>lete.  Beginning  from  below,  its  subdivisions  are:  (1)  The  Tentacu- 
lite  or  Water-lime  group;  (2)  The  Pentamerus  limestone;  (3)  The 
Catskill  or  Delthyris  shaly  limestone;  (4)  The  Encrinal  limestone, 
and  (5)  The  Upper  Pentamerus  limestone. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  particularly  the 
lowest,  or  Water-lime  division.  In  fact,  the  different  subdivisions  ob- 
served in  the  Helderberg  mountains,  scarcely  appear  outside  of  Xew 
York  state.  All  of  them  but  the  Water-lime  group  disappear,  even  in 
New  York,  westward  of  Ontario  county.  "This  group,"  says  Mr. 
Vanuxem,  in  the  Kew  York  state  survey,  "  takes  its  name  from  its 
earthy  drab  colored  limestone,  from  which  all  the  water-lime  in  the 
district  south  of  the  Erie  canal,  with  one  exception,  is  manufactured. 
It  consists  generally  of  dark  blue  limestone,  and  usually  of  two  layers 
of  drab  or  water-lime  stone;  the  two  always  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening mass  of  blue.  The  group  is  well  defined,  and  is  readily  recog- 
nized in  this  state  and  in  Pennsylvania,  by  its  mineral  nature,  its  fos- 
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sils  in  particular,  and  by  its  position."  Mr.  Vanuxem  traced  it  in 
that  early  date  to  Fort  Plain,  Cherry  Valley,  Richford  Springs,  vari- 
ous points  in  Oneida  county,  Onondaga  Valley,  Syracuse,  Auburn 
and  Cayuga  Bridge.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  hovrever,  as  Sir  Wm. 
E.  Logan  points  out  (Geology  of  Canada,  p.  363),  that  Mr.  Vanuxem 
confounded  this  group,  in  part,  with  the  upper  portions  of  the  under- 
lying gypsiferous  series,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  lithological 
character. 

The  Lower  Helderberg  formation  extends  over  a  wide  region  of 
North  America.  Becrafts  mountain  and  Mount  Hob,  near  the  city 
of  Hudson,  are  isolated  monuments  of  this  geological  epoch.  The 
formation  extends,  in  a  broken  way,  through  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
According  to  Sir  Wm.  E.  Logan,  there  are  outliers  of  Lower  Helder- 
berg at  Point  Gtispe  and  near  Montreal,  at  St.  Helens  Island,  at  Bound 
Island,  at  Isle  Bizard,  at  cuttings  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  be- 
tween Point  Claire  and  St.  Anne.  The  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Canadian  survey  justly  remarks  (Geology  of  Canada,  p.  368):  "From 
these  scattering  outlying  patches,  it  would  appear  that  a  considerable 
area  in  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys  was  once  continuously 
covered  with  rocks  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  group;  while  from  the 
unconformable  relation  of  thesd  to  the  formations  on  which  they 
repose,  it  is  evident  that,  prior  to  the  Lower  Helderberg  period,  the 
older  fossiliferous  strata  had  suffered  a  great  amount  of  denudation." 

This  group  extends  along  the  Apalachian  mountains  southward, 
through  southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  The  formation  is  thicker  on  the  Potomac  river 
than  on  the  Hudson.  It  thins  out  to  the  westward  in  the  southern  as 
well  as  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  range. 

The  Water-lime  division  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  enters  Canada 
opposite  to  Buffalo,  and  according  to  Sir  Wm.  E.  Logan,  "  can  be  traced 
pretty  continuously,  in  a  band  varying  from  twenty  to  forty -five  feet 
in  thickness." 

Although  this  language  was  used  in  the  Canadian  report  of  1863, 
yet  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Newberry,  in  the  recent  Ohio  report,  says 
that  the  Water-lime  group  "  had  not  been  recognized  beyond  the  limits 
of  New  York  previous  to  1869."  In  that  year  Mr.  Newberry  dis- 
covered the  Water-lime  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  on  the 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  adjacent  shore. 
"  Since  our  first  identification  of  the  Water-lime,"  he  says  (Geological 
Survey  of  Ohio,  p.  137),  "  we  have  traced  it  over  a  very  large  area 
within  this  state,  and  have  learned  to  recognize  it  ahnost  at  a  glance 
Wis.  Sur.— 6 
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by  its  prevailing  lithological  characters.  "We  have  also  obtained  its 
characteristic  fossils  from  hundreds  of  localities.  The  result  of  our 
investigation  has  been  to  show,  that  the  Water-lime,  judged  by  the 
area  it  occupies,  with  its  outcrops,  is,  in  Ohio,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Silurian  strata.  It  underlies  a  broad  belt  of  country  on  either 
side  of  the  Cincinnati  axis,  from  the  lake  shore  to  Hardin  county. 
There  the  two  belts  coalesce,  and  the  Water-lime  stretches  entirely 
over  the  arch,  forming  the  surface  rock  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
east  and  west.  Further  south  the  margin  of  the  Water-limo  sweeps 
around  the  blue  limestone  area,  exterior  to  and  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Niagara. 

^'  South  of  the  national  road,  and  east  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  the 
Water-lime  forms  a  constantly  narrowing  belt,  which  passes  through 
the  counties  of  Madison,  Fayette,  Highland  and  Adams,  to  the  Ohio. 
In  parts  of  Adams  and  Highland  it  forms  a  feather  edge  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Cincinnati  arch,  beyond  which  the  Huron  shales  rest  directly 
on  the  Niagara.  This  shows  that  the  sea  in  which  the  Water-lime  was 
deposited  reached  but  part  way  up  the  slope  of  the  old  Silurian 
island." 

The  same  formation  extends  westward  into  Indiana.  In  western 
Tennessee  it  has  been  recognized  in  Stewart,  Benton,  Decatur,  Hardin 
and  Henry  counties. 

Worthen,  in  the  Illinois  reports,  refers  to  the  Lower  Helderberg 
epoch  a  silicious  limestone  directly  overlying  the  Cincinnati,  with  no 
intervention  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  "No  beds  of  undoubted 
Niagara  age,"  says  Mr.  Worthen  (Illinois  Reports,  vol.  I.,  p.  127), 
"  were  ever  deposited  in  southern  Illinois,  but  in  their  place  these 
silicious  limestones,  representing  in  part  the  age  of  the  Lower  Helder- 
berg limestones,  and,  in  part,  the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  the  New 
York  series,  were  deposited,  resting  directly  upon  the  Cincin- 
nati group  of  the  Lower  Silurian."  "Again,"  says  Mr.  Worthen, 
giving  an  account  of  the  geology  of  Union  county  (Illinois  Report, 
vol.  III.,  p.  36),  "  the  Lower  Helderberg  formation  is  similar  in  its  ap- 
pearance here  to  the  outcrops  of  it,  already  described  in  the  foregoing 
report  on  Alexander  county,  and  it  may  be  described  as  a  thinly  bed- 
ded, grayish  colored,  close-textured,  silicious  and  cherty  limestone, 
sometimes  argillaceous  and  shaly,  and  again  so  flinty  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  flint  or  the  limestone  predominates."  The 
flinty  character  of  this  formation  at  certain  localities  in  New  York 
was  fully  described  by  Mr.  Vanuxem. 

Following  the  Lower  Helderberg  northwestward  from  Buffalo, 
through  Canada,  we  flnd  rocks  with  the  same  lithological  characters 
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at  the  junction  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  occupying  the 
entire  island  of  Bois  Blanc,  occupying  most  of  the  small  peninsula 
west  of  St.  Martin's  Bay,  and  skirting  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  over- 
lies the  Salina  formation,  and,  consequently,  is  in  the  exact  strati- 
graphical  place  of  the  Lower  Helderberg.  Speaking  of  these  same 
rocks.  Dr.  Rominger  says  (Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  vol.  I.,  p. 
28,  of  his  division  of  the  subject),  "  Taking  into  consideration  the 
stratigraphical  sequence,  surmounted  above  by  well  characterized 
tTpper  Helderberg  strata,  underlaid  below  by  beds  of  perfect  litholog- 
ical  resemblance  to  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  we  may  safely  take  the 
intermediate  beds  as  contemporaneous  with  the  Lower  Helderberg 
group." 

Xow  the  formation,  under  discussion  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  has, 
80  far  as  the  underlying  strata  are  concerned,  the  same  stratigraph- 
ical relations  as  the  Water-lime  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  in 
Xew  York,  Canada,  the  Appalachian  region  (and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  river),  and  on  the  islands  and  adjacent  shores  of  Mackinac 
straits.  The  Salina  or  Onondaga  salt  group  underlies  it  here  as  else- 
where.^ 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  statement,  if  Mr.  Worthen  is  cor- 
rect, not  only  the  Salina,  but  other  formations  are  wanting  below  the 
Water-lime  in  southern  Illinois,  down  to  the  Cincinnati  limestone. 
But  in  this  limited  region  of  Wisconsin,  the  underlying  Salina  is 
present,  and  crops  out  all  around  the  Water-lime  in  a  narrow  circular 
rim.*  The  ancient  Silurian  sea  slowly  receded  from  the  Arclifeaii 
peninsula  in  northern  central  Wisconsin,  with  its  outlying  islands 
and  reefs,  depositing  in  turn  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Calciferons 
or  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  Trenton 
limestone,  the  Galena  limestone,  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  groups,  the 
Salina,  and,  finally,  at  the  last  point  of  emergence,  the  Water-lime  base 
of  the  Lower  Helderberg. 

There  is  a  stronger  argument  from  stratigraphy  than  that  of  the 
normal  relations  of  the  Salina  and  the  Water-lime. 

If  the  formation  in  question  is  Hamilton,  then  the  absence  of  the 
intermediate  strata  must  be  accounted  for,  and  reconciled  to  the  facta 
of  local,  as  well  as  North  American  geology.    Between  the  Salina 

'  Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  rocks  here  called  Salina  are  thenuielvee 
probably  the  Lower  Helderberg.    T.  C.  C. 

*  On  the  maps  published  previous  to  the  more  careful  investigations  of  the  present 
survey,  the  formation  was  represented  as  here  atated,  but  upon  confessedly  imperfect 
evidence.    It  is  now  shown  that  this  mapping  was  unwarranted.   T.  C.  C. 
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and  the  Hamilton,  there  are  the  epochs  of  the  Lower  Ilelderberg  and 
the  Oriskany  in  the  Upper  Silurian  age  and  the  Cauda-galli,  Schoharie, 
Comiferous,  and  Marcellus  epochs  in  the  Lower  Devonian  age. 

During  all  that  long  period,  therefore,  while  the  ancient  sea  was 
depositing,  under  different  conditions,  these  half  dozen  formations, 
the  little  semi-circular  patch  of  Wisconsin,  under  discussion,  must 
have  been  dry  land,  with  the  Salina  for  surface  rock,  and  then  must 
have  become  submerged  long  enough  for  the  deposition  of  the  De- 
vonian Hamilton,  again  to  be  emerged  at  the  close  of  that  epoch,  and 
remain  dry  land  to  the  present  hour.  And  this  submergence  must 
have  been  just  far  enough,  according  to  such  a  hypothesis,  to  leave  at 
every  point  on  its  margin  a  semi-circular  rim  of  Salina.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  harmonize  a  supposition  of  this  kind  with  the  knomi 
facts  of  rock-structure  of  surrounding  regions,  or  to-  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  recognized  laws  of  dynamical  geology.  It  is  much 
more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  land  was  slowly  rising;  that,  con- 
sequently, the  Silurian  sea  was  slowly  receding;  that  the  last  edge  to 
emerge  was  the  region  in  question;  that  during  its  own  epoch  the 
Salina  was  deposited;  that,  emergence  still  slowly  going  on,  the 
Water-lime  of  the  Lower  Helderberg,  being  next  in  order  of  time, 
was  laid  down  over  a  narrower  area,  after  which  the  ocean  disappeared 
from  our  shores,  leaving  the  territory  where  Wisconsin  now  is,  hence- 
forth a  part  of  the  abiding  continent. 

The  paleontological  indications  for  determining  the  age  of  the  for- 
mation are  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  stratigraphical.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  rocks  are  of  the  same  epoch  as  those  mapped  by  Mr. 
Ilominger  in  the  Michigan  survey  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  as 
Ilelderberg.  He  says  (p.  28,  Paleozoic  rocks),  speaking  of  the  pale- 
ontological evidence:  "Lcpcrditia  alta  and  Spirifer  modestus  are 
known  as  Lower  Helderberg  species.  On  such  a  meagre  representa- 
tion of  such  a  rich  fauna,  I  would  hesitate  to  base  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  age  of  the  formation."  Yet,  as  already  stated  above,  he 
concludes  from  stratigraphy  that  the  rocks  are  Lower  Helderberg. 
The  undersigned,  while  investigating  the  lithological  and  stratigraph- 
ical characters  and  relations  of  the  formation,  has  left  mainly  to 
others  an  examination  of  its  fossils.  Orthis  plicata^  Avictila  rv^osa 
and  TentaculUes,  designated  by  Mr.  Vanuxem  as  characteristic  of  the 
Water-lime  group,  have  been  found  by  the  chief  geologist  at  Humbolt 
Falls.  Leperditia  alta^  a  still  more  important  characteristic  fossil, 
has  also  been  found. 

The  most  satisfactory  paleontological  evidence  of  this  formation  is 
Eurypterua  remipes,  which  has  not  been  discovered  in  the  region. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Prof.  Chamberlin,  of  the  survey,  has 
designated  from  this  region  IchthyoUteSy  Strophodonta  demisaa^ 
Atryjpa  occiderUalia^  Spiriferina*  zigzag^  casts  of  dermal  tubercles  of 
fish,  and  other  organic  remains,  which  he  regards  as  characteristic  of 
the  Ilamilton  epoch;  yet  he  marks  a  large  percentage  of  these  speci- 
mens as  questionable,  and*  does  not  take  into  account  fossils  that  are 
clearly  of  the  Water-lime  period.  *  The  paleontological  question  can 
only  be  settled  by  a  more  careful  and  ample  collection  of  organic  re- 
mains than  has  hitherto  been  made,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  Mr. 
Billings,  Mr.  Meek,  or  some  other  great  authority  in  this  difficult 
branch  of  science,  who  can  judge  with  ample  knowledge  and  without 
prejudice. 

While  acknowledging  that  paleontological  evidence  is  of  the  highest 
value,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  settle  the  age  of  a  formation,  when 
unmistakable  and  clear,  yet  we  are  reminded  that  the  fauna  of  Paleo- 
zoic time  in  the  northwest  differs  greatly  from  the  fauna  of  the  same 
time  in  the  east.  For  example,  the  Potsdam  of  Wisconsin,  as  said 
above,  does  not  contain  a  single  species  identical  with  any  species 
found  in  the  same  formation  in  New  York.  It  is  necessary  to  rely 
on  the  stratigraphical  relations  for  determining  its  age. 

The  lithological  evidence,  which,  ordinarily,  is  of  the  least  value, 
and  is  often  of  no  value  at  all,  may,  in  this  case,  be  regarded  as  of 
considerable  importance.  Prof.  Dana's  brief  description  of  the  Water- 
lime  as  "a  drab  colored  or  bluish  impure  limestone,  in  thin  layers," 
is  everywhere  characteristic  of  this  formation.  Its  lithological  char- 
acter does  not  essentially  change  in  diflferent  regions,  which  ordinarily 
makes  lithological  evidence  in  geological  questions  so  unreliable. 

The  undersigned,  coming  to  the  conclusion,  mainly  on  stratigraph- 

'  This  lemark  was  probably  sot  intended  to  convey  the  full  significance  which  its  Ian* 
^age  might  seem  to  imply,  but  an  it  has  been  retained,  it  becomes  necessary  to  stato 
that  it  was  evidently  mside  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the  fossils  in 
question.  At  Dr.  Wight's  request,  I  furnished  him  with  a  box  of  fossils  collected  from 
the  formation,  but  as  they  had  not  then  received  systematic  investigation,  a  portion  of 
the  labels  were  prudentially  marked  with  an  interrogation  point  in  accordance  with  the 
habit  of  conscientious  investigators,  but  there  were  a  suffident  number  not  so  marked 
to  demonstrate  the  Hamilton  age  of  the  deposit.  There  were  no  fossils  characteristic 
of  the  Water>lime  period  contiuned  in  my  collection,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  ex- 
ist in  the  formation.  The  entire  collection  of  the  survey,  which  is  ample  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  age  of  the  rock,  has  been  submitted  to  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  a  most 
eminent  authority,  who  pronounces  the  fauna  distinctively  Hamilton,  and  fully  substan- 
tiates the  correctness  of  my  position.  See  page  397.  The  question  of  the  hydraulic 
properties  of  the  rock,  whidi  is  independent  of  its  age,  first  received  my  attention  about 
one  year  previous,  and  would  have  been  discussed  in  my  annual  report  for  that  year,  but 
for  the  delay  in  the  analysis  of  specimens  sent  to  the  chemist  of  the  survey  for  that  pur- 
pose, June  12, 1874.  T.  C.  C. 
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ical  evidence,  that  the  formation  under  consideration  is  the  Water-lime 
group  of  the  Lower  Helderberg,  predicted  from  the  lithological  char- 
acters  of  the  rock,  that  the  region  would  prove  rich  in  hydraulic 
cement.  He  did  not  then  know  that  any  discovery  of  the  valuable 
commercial  properties  of  the  rock  had  been  made.  An  analysis  of 
specimens  furnished  Prof.  Gustavus  Bode,  chemist  of  the  survey,  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  and  the  prediction.  The  state  of  Wisconsin 
may  be  congratulated  in  a  discovery  that  will  add  greatly  to  her  re- 
sources, to  her  industry  and  to  her  commerce. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  D.  J.  Whittemore,  E.  C,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul  Eailway,  a  well  known  Wiscon- 
sin scientist,  had  made  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments  to  test  the 
commercial  value  of  the  cement  rock  found  in  the  Water-lime  forma- 
tion under  consideration.  He  has  demonstrated  that  it  produces  a 
cement  of  better  quality,  consequently  of  higher  value,  than  any 
cement  now  produced,  either  in  America  or  Europe,  except  the  Port- 
land. 

The  following  resum^  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  has  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr..  Whittemore  himself: 

Milwaukee,  December  23,  1875. 
Dr.  0.  W.  WiOHT,  State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin: 

My  Deab  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  make  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  principal  results  attained  in  my  experimental  inquiiy  as  to  the  value  of 
hydraulic  cement,  made  from  the  recently  discovered  stone  deposit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  street  bridge,  near  this  dty. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  selected  from  very  many  samples  of  commercial 
cements  those  that,  after  a  few  days'  trial,  gave  indications  of  good  quality;  therefore, 
you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  average  strength  of  the  commercial  cement  ezperimente<I 
upon  by  me,  is  considerably  above  the  general  average  of  the  cements  in  our  market.  , 

In  lx)th  manipulation  and  testing,  I  availed  myself  of  every  experiment  that  I  could 
well  devise  to  secure  uniform  treatment  throughout  my  inquiry.  , 

I  converted  the  natural  Milwaukee  stone  into  a  cement  by  the  usual  method  of  calcina-  , 

tion  and  grinding,  and  experimented  upon  the  product  from  siogle  stones  separately; 
also  upon  the  mixed  products  of  two  stones  selected  from  widely  separated  localities  of 
the  ledge,  each  submitted  to  varied  degrees  of  torrification  in  the  preparation,  and  all 
gave  very  similar  results.    This  determines  quite  conclusively  that  within  the  limits  , 

hereinafter  mentioned  the  deposit  has  a  uniform  character,  a  matter  of  much  import-  i 

ance  in  determining  its  value.  i 

My  experimental  tests  were  directed  to  determining  the  following  features,  viz. :  i 

1st.  To  ascertain  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  mortar,  composed 
of  equal  weights  of  cement  and  sand,  at  the  age  of  ninety  days,  the  last  eighty-nine  m 
water. 

2d.  To  ascertain  the  breaking  strength  of  mortars  of  cement  mixed  with  definite  por-  ' 

tions  of  sand,  moulded  into  bars  one  inch  square,  and  resting  on  supports  three  inches 
apart,  and  broken  by  application  of  weight  in  the  middle.  Age  of  mortars  one  hundred 
days,  the  last  ninety-nine  in  water. 

8d.    To  ascertain  the  crushing  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  mortars  of 
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cement,  mixed  with  definite  portions  of  sand,  at  the  age  of  ninety  days,  the  last  eighty- 
nine  in  water. 

4th.  To  ascertain  the  adhesive  strength,  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  mortars  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand,  to  common  brick,  at  the  expiration  of  seventy 
days. 

The  following  table  is  a  compilation  of  the  average  of  all  of  my  determinations,  and 
is  derived  from  over  fifteen  hundred  individual  tests: 


Tensile 
Strength. 

Breaking 
Strength. 

Cnuhing 
Strength. 

Adhesive 
Strength. 

til- 

Itol 
Weight 

a  Cement 

and 

1  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

8  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

1  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

8  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 
8  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

1  Sand. 

Average  of  Milwau- 
kee Cement 

Average  of  Commer- 
cial Cement 

290 

124 

80 

60 
44 

2.865 
1.477 

1,451 
7D9 

1,107 
488 

7oV4 
45i4 

The  strengths  of  the  commercial  cements  are  derived  from  the  average  of  many  tests 
of  the  number  of  brands  represented  below. 

For  tensile  strength,  14  brands  of  cement. 

For  breaking  strength,  6  brands  of  cement. 

For  crushing  strength,  11  brands  of  cement. 

For  adhesive  strength,  9  brands  of  cement. 

I  desire  to  state  that  the  average  results  attained  by  the  Milwaukee  product  exceeded 
the  maximum  attained  by  the  best  of  the  commercial  cements. 

I  have  now  under  examination  the  product  from  a  section  of  the  Milwaukee  lodge 
extending  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  running  through  eleven  layers, 
and  its  strength  compares  very  &.vorably  with  the  former  determinatLons  of  the  Milwau- 
kee cement. 

The  rock  from  which  the  cement,  experimented  upon,  was  made,  was  selected  from 
the  banks  ajid  bed  of  Milwaukee  river,  between  the  west  line  of  the  east  half  of  north- 
west quarter  of  section  No.  5,  town  7  north,  range  No.  22  east,  and  the  east  and  west 
quarter  line  of  section  No.  4,  same  town  and  range. 

Tours  Truly,  D.  J.  Whittbmore,  C.  E. 

Abtesiak  Wells.  —  As  an  addition  to  accounts  of  artesian  wells 
given  in  previous  reports,  the  survey  is  indebted  to  the  General 
Manager's  office  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Eailway,  for 

the  following: 

Milwaukee,  July  6, 1875. 
Db.  0.  W.  Wight,  State  Geologist, 

Sib:    I  send  you  below  an  account  of  the  different  strata  found  in  putting  down  three 

artesian  weUs  on  our  lines  in  this  state.  Tours  Truly,  Johk  C.  Gault. 

artesian  well  at  MILWAUKEE.  Feet. 

Earth 170 

lime  rock * , 267 

Shale Ift5 

Second  Limestone 253 

Sandstone  fuU  of  water 193 

Total  depth 1048 
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AT  WESTERN  UNION  JTJNCTION.  Feet, 

Earth 147 

Lime  rock 2:33 

Shalo 200 

Lime  rock 285 

Sandstone MOO 

Sandy  lime 141 

Strack  St.  Peters  Sandstone '1106 

Depthofwell »1263 

AT  1CADI80K.  Feet. 

Earth 75 

Sandstone 525 

Shale 4 

Second  Sandstone  .  • 18) 

Trap  rock  5 

Total  depth 795 


Water  does  not  rise  above  surface  of  gromid,  bat  it  supplies  a  large  pump,  without 
any  apparent  loss  of  volume. 


MiNEBAL  Spbings.  —  In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  Wisconsin 
spring  waters  given  in  previous  reports  of  the  survey,  two  are  especi- 
ally noteworthy. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  to  the  Kew  York  School  of 
Mines,  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Beloit  lodo- 
Magnesian  springs: 

Grains  in  1  gallon. 

Chloride  of  Sodium 0.3362 

Bromide  of  Sodium trace. 

Iodide  of  Sodium 0.0049 

Bi-caxbonate  of  Soda 0.1406 

Bi-carbonate  of  Mafpnesia 12.2803 

Bi-carbonate  of  Lime 14.5196 

Bi-carbonate  of  Iron 0.0396 

Sulphate  of  Lime 0.1326 

Sulphate  of  Potash 0.3123 

Phoephateof  Soda O.OlOt 

Alumina O.a^gO 

Klica 0.7581 

Orig^c  Matter trace. 

Total  per  U.  S.  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches 28.5936 


Prof.  Gustavus  Bode,  Chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey, 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  water  of  a  very  remarkable  ar- 
tesian well  at  Sheboygan: 


>  struck  small  flow. 

•  Found  1ft  feet  limestone  In  the  sandstone. 

*  Sandstone  again  to  bottom  mixed  with  red  rock. 
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One  gaJlon,  U.  S.  measuze,  oontams:  — 

Grains. 

Total  quantity  of  SaltB 6.57.883:3 

Consisting  of: 

Bi-carw>nate  of  lime 1 .4945 

Bi-carbonate  of  Magnesia 0.8782 

Chloride  of  Sodium 367.6470 

Chloride  of  Potassium 9.9064 

Chloride  of  Lithium 0.0244 

Bromide  of  Sodium 1 .0553 

Iodide  of  Sodium 0 .  02t^2 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia B9.SS40 

Sulphateof  Lime 76.146:3 

Chloride  of  Calcium 1 09 .  2998 

Sulphate  of  Iron 0 .  7442 

Alumina 1.0980 

Silica 0.7320 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  diBtrict  described  in  the  following  chapters  consists  of  the 
counties  of  Rock,  Jeflferson,  Dodge,  Green  Lake,  except  that  portion 
lyiog  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fox  river,  Winnebago,  Outagamie,  that 
portion  of  Waupaca  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wolf  river; 
those  portions  of  Shawano  and  Oconto  occupied  by  Paleozoic  rocks, 
and  all  the  counties  lying  east  of  these,  consisting  of  Door,  Kewau- 
nee, Brown,  Calumet,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan^  Fond  du  Lac,  Wash- 
ington, Ozaukee,  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Walworth,  Racine  and  Ke- 
nosha. It  constitutes  a  belt  averaging  about  sixty-five  miles  in  width 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  length,  the  extreme  width 
being  eighty-one  miles,  and  the  extreme  length  a  little  over  two  hun- 
dred. It  includes  nearly  twelve  thousand  square  miles.  The  areii 
lies  throughout  its  entire  extent,  adjacent  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  might 
appropriately  be  termed  the  Lake  Border  Region,  were  it  not  that  it 
includes  so  large  an  area  whose  drainage  is  tributary  to  the  Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

When  Eastern  Wisconsin  first  emerged  from  the  ocean,  it  doubtless 
presented  an  essentially  plane  surface,  having  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  east  and  southeast.  The  irregularities  which  it  now  presents  are 
due  to  subsequent  changes,  the  results  of  three  classes  of  agents,  act- 
ing at  difterent  times  and  under  different  conditions. 

1.  During  the  long  ages  between  the  emergence  of  the  land  and  the 
drift  period,  the  streams  were  cutting  their  beds  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  rock,  and  rendering  the  former  level  surface  more  and  more 
irregular.  The  softer  rocks  were  more  readily  eroded  tlian  the  harder 
ones,  and  this  helped  to  increase  the  unevenness.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency of  the  streams,  as  far  as  the  slope  favored,  to  follow  the  less 
resisting  belts  of  soft  rock,  and  as  these  run  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction  in  this  region,  the  main  streams  had  that  direction. 
The  little  streams  gathered  into  the  larger  ones  in  a  manner  not  un- 
like that  by  which  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  into  the  trunk. 
The  unevenness  of  surface  produced  by  erosion  of  this  nature  pos- 
sesses a  certain  kind  of  system  and  symmetry  readily  recognizable. 
As  this  erosion  occupied  the  time  preceding  the  Glacial  period,  we 
may  conveniently  designate  the  features  produced  by  it  Pre-Glacial. 

We  have  the  best  example  of  this  kind  of  surface  configuration  in 
the  Lead  region,  over  which  the  drift  forces  did  not  act,  and  which 
has  not  been  resubmerged,  so  that  we  have  the  results  of  this  class  of 
action  pure  and  simple.  As  we  proceed  eastward  into  the  region  of 
drift  action  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  these  features  arc 
modified  more  and  more  by  the  results  of  glacial  action,  until  in  east- 
em  Wisconsin  they  become  wholly  obscured,  except  in  their  grander 
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2.  The  modifications  of  the  surface  constituting  this  first  class  of 
topographical  features  were  produced  by  running  water,  those  of  the 
second  class^  which  were  produced  next  in  order  of  time,  were  formed 
by  ice  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  it  is  confidently  believed,  and  by  the 
agencies  brought  into  action  through  their  melting.  The  work  of  the 
ice  was  two-fold:  first,  in  the  leveling  of  the  surface  by  planing  down 
the  hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys;  and  second,  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  uneven  surface,  by  heaping  up  in  an  irregular  and  promiscuous 
manner  the  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders  it  had  formed,  thus  giving 
the  surface  a  new  aspect. 

Among  the  features  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ice,  arc  parallel 
ridges  sometimes  miles  in  length,  having  the  same  direction  as  the  ice 
movement,  hills  of  rounded  flowing  contour  sometimes  having  a  lin- 
ear arrangement  in  the  direction  of  glacial  progress,  mounds  and 
hummocks  of  drift  promiscuously  arranged  on  an  otherwise  plane 
surface,  oval  domes  of  rock  (roches  mouton^es),  sharp  gravel  ridges, 
often  having  a  tortuous  serpentine  course,  transverse  to  the  drift 
movement,  peculiar  depressions  known  as  "  kettles,"  and  half  sub- 
merged rock  gorges,  known  as  fiords,  all  of  which  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  describing  the  minor  topographical  features  of  the  re- 
gion, and  in  discussing  the  Quaternary  formations. 

The  melting  of  the  ice  mass  gave  rise  to  swollen  lakes  and  flooded 
rivers,  which  eroded  at  some  points  and  filled  up  at  others,  and  so 
still  farther  modified  the  face  of  the  country.  All  these  peculiarities, 
being  the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  ice  action,  may  be  de- 
nominated Glacial  features. 

3.  Subsequent  to  the  Glacial  period,  the  wearing  action  of  the 
streams  was  resumed,  but  under  somewhat  new  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  occurred  a  depression  of  the  land  toward  the  north 
of  several  hundred  feet,  attended  by  an  increased  volume  of  water  in 
the  lakes,  by  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  district  was  submerged. 
The  advancing  waters  of  this  period  leveled  down  many  of  the  surface 
irregularities,  and  while  the  land  was  submerged  the  "red  clay"  was 
deposited  which  still  further  leveled  the  surface.  After  the  land 
arose  again  from  the  water,  the  streams  resumed  their  cutting,  and  as 
the  clay  was  soft,  they  rapidly  eroded  deep,  wide  gorges,  leaving 
abrupt  terraces  on  either  side.  The  results  of  the  these  agencies  pro- 
duced peculiarities  in  the  surface  contour  that  may,  following  out  our 
plan,  be  called  Post-Glacial  features. 

To  the  three  agencies,  lake  action,  ice  and  running  water,  assisted 
slightly  by  winds,  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  the  district  arc 
chiefly  due.    There  is  no  evidence  of  violent  eruptions,  upheavals  or 
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Ontbarsts.  There  was  indeed  the  gradual  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  surface  and  probably  some  little  flexure  of  the  crust,  and  there 
are  at  two  or  three  points,  indications  of  faulting;  but  in  general,  the 
region  has  been  free  from  violent  agitation,  and  owes  none  of  its  sali- 
ent topographical  features  to  such  causes. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  general  TnetJiods  by  which  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country  was  produced,  we  may  now  more  satis- 
factorily examine  its  special  features^  and  if  the  reader  will  have  re- 
course to  Plate  IV  of  this  volume,  and,  for  minor  details,  to  tlie 
accompanying  atlas,  it  will  relieve  us  mntually  of  the  wearisomeness 
of  mere  elementary  geographical  details,  while  it  contributes  to  a 
clearer  and  more  vivid  understanding  of  the  subject. 

No  part  of  Wisconsin  can  properly  be  said  to  be  mountainous,  nor 
does  it,  over  any  considerable  area,  sink  to  a  dead  level.  It  presents 
the  golden  mean  in  a  gently  undulating  diversified  surface,  readily 
traversible  in  all  directions  by  the  various  highways  of  commu- 
nication. The  eastern  district  under  consideration  contains  the  more 
level  portions  of  the  state,  but  presents  at  the  same  time  much  of  di- 
versity and  many  most  interesting  topographical  features. 

Setting  aside  minor  details,  the  state  presents  two  general  slopes, 
a  short,  abrupt  declivity  northward  to  Lake  Superior,  and  a  long, 
gentler  incline  southward.  Through  the  center  of  this  southward 
slope  there  extends  a  moderate  elevation  —  a  low  anticlinal  axis  — 
giving  a  southeasterly  and  southwesterly  inclination  to  the  strata  on 
either  side.  The  district  under  consideration  is  wholly  confined  to 
the  southeasterly  slope. 

The  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  this  system  is  however  traversed 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  diagonal  valley  occupied  by  Green  Bay 
and  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  This  feature  of  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  state  enters,  in  an  interesting  way,  into  the  topography  of 
our  district,  and  from  its  commercial  importance  demands  attention. 
This  yalley,  including  its  extension  into  Michigan,  is  occupied  by  the 
waters  of  Green  Bay  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  twelve  miles.  The  bay  projects  into  Wisconsin 
about  seventy  miles  beyond  Porte  des  Morts  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  about  forty-five  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
nomonee  river,  which  forms  the  state  boundary. 

This  valley  is  abruptly  limited  on  the  east  side  by  precipitous  rocky 
cliffs  rising  from  100  to  200  feet  above  the  Bay.  From  the  crest  of 
these  cliffs,  the  land  slopes  toward  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  opposite  or 
we»t  side  of  th*e  valley,  the  surface  rises  very  gradually  for  20  to  30 
miles,  beyond  which  the  slope  becomes  somewhat  steeper.    The  Bay 
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has  a  trend  of  about  S.  35°  W.  Following  up  the  vallej  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  presents  the  same  characteristics,  bounded  by  an  abrupt  wall 
of  rock  on  the  east,  and  gently  sloping  upward  to  the  west.  It  rises 
somewhat  rapidly,  so  that  when  Lake  Winnebago  is  reached,  an  eleva- 
tion of  169^  feet,  canal  survey,  or  162  feet,  railroad  survey,  has  been 
attained.  This  lake  strikingly  resembles  Green  Bay  in  the  nature  of 
its  eastern  and  western  shores.  Its  trend,  however,  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  and  if  we  follow  on  in  this  new  direction,  the  valley  leads 
up  over  the  watershed  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  ba- 
sins, into  the  valley  of  Rock  river.  This  extension  of  the  Green  Bay 
valley  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  are  considering  the  diagonal  valley  — 
the  topographical  and  drainage  basin  —  which  has  its  extension  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Fox  river.  Like  the  preceding,  this  portion  of  tho 
valley  has  its  more  abrupt  slope  on  the  south  side,  but  this  is  far  leas* 
conspicuous  than  before,  nor  do  we  find  the  same  broad,  level  tract  on 
the  opposite  side.  These  differences  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  valley,  in  this  portion,  crosses  the  geological  formations  obliquely, 
whereas,  in  the  lower  portion,  it  followed  their  trendy  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  here  the  drift  movement  was  across  the  valley  from  east- 
ward to  westward  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  valley  undoubtedly- 
had  an  existence  before  the  glacial  epoch,  and  during  that  period  it 
was  probably  more  filled  than  eroded. 

The  Fox  river,  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  has  a  much  less  rapid 
descent  than  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay,  a  circumstance 
greatly  favoring  its  improvement  and  navigation.  Thp  Upper  Fox 
descends  40  feet  in  an  air-line  distance  of  about  60  miles,  or  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  along  its  meanderings,  while  the  Lower  Fox  de- 
scends 162  (169i)  feet  in  half  that  distance. 

The  valley  leadirig  soiUh  from  Lake  Winnebago,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  as  an  extension  of  the  Green  Bay  valley,  and,  as  will  here- 
after be  seen,  is  in  many  respects  entitled  to  be  so  considered,  rises 
140  feet  in  15  miles.  These  facts,  supported  as  they  are  by  many 
others  of  similar  import,  show  that  the  diagonal  valley  under  consid- 
eration is  not  a  fanciful  conception,  but  a  well  characterized,  if  not 
obvious,  fact. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  valley  in  presenting  suitable 
conditions  for  the  establishment  of  water  communication  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes,  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  among 
leading  citizens  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  and  public  attention 
has  been  so  thoroughly  turned  toward  it,  and  the  prospect  of  realiza- 
tion is  so  good,  and  so  immediate,  that  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  state 
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are  concerned,  it  would  need  little  disciiBsioii  here,  even  if  the  limits 
of  my  field  comprehended  its  entire  extent  and  bronght  the  whole 
of  the  subject  under  consideration.  But  it  deserves  to  be  hero  record- 
ed for  the  information  and  guidance  of  capitalists  abroad,  that  for  a 
moderate  expenditure  this  remarkable  natural  feature  can  be  made  to 
yield  an  important  avenue  of  transportation. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  capitalists  is  invited  to  the  facts 
given  subsequently  in  relation  to  t/ie  water  power  of  the  Lower  Fox 
river,  liearing  in  mind  tliat  grain  bearing  vessels  will  offer  return 
transportation  at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  thus  placing  manufactur- 
ing eatablisliments  in  the  most  advantageous  relation  to  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  rich  territory  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  still  other  thousands  of  miles  of  shore  line  around  the  great  lakes. 
The  enterprise  forthe  improvement  of  this  channel  of  communication, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  is  already  (187fi)  far 
aflvanced- 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  valley  from  Green  Bay  to 
Lake  Winnebago  is  exceedingly  abrupt  on  the  east,  and  very  slightly 
ascending  on  the  west.  The  jiersistence  of  this  peculiarity  for  so  great 
a  distance  points  to  some  general  cause.  This  is  readily  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  rock  from  which  the  valley  was  eroded.  The  strata  in 
this  portion  of  the  state  dip  to  the  eastward.  Three  groups  of  beds 
are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  valley.  Tlie  uppermost  one, 
which  forms  the  cliffs  on  the  east  side,  consists  of  hard,  thick-bedded 
magnesiau  limestone,  belonging  to  the  Niagara  period.  Beneath  this 
lies  a  series  of  clays,  soft  shales,  and  limestones,  very  easily  eroded  by 
wat«r,  forming  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  below  this  again  is  a  hard, 
thick-bedded  dolomite,  known  as  Galena  limestone,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  and  its  western  slope,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  : 

Fio.  1. 


1.  GaleulImMtoiM.    S.  Clncinn«tl  ihsle.    S.  S  l»g»™  Umii«lone.    1— a.  Qpb.uBbt  Tallej-. 

It  becomes  evident  enough  then,  from  these  facts  and  from  an  in- 
Bpcction  of  the  valley,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
softer  strata,  leaving  the  harder  ones  above  projecting  in  mural  cliffs. 
This  eroding  action  is  still  going  on,  and  to  some  extent  is  greatly  fa- 
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cilitated  by  numerous  springs  that  issue  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  clay  and  shale,  keeping  them  soft  and  assisting  in  wearing  them 
down.  The  dip  of  the  rocks  tended  to  keep  the  stream  hard  against 
the  soft  stratum,  and  so  hastened  its  removal. 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  this  process  had  far 
advanced  before  the  glacial  period,  and  had  already  formed  so  consid- 
erable a  valley  as  to  influence  the  glacial  movement.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  period,  at  least,  the  ice  mass  moved  southward  t/jt? 
the  valley,  modifying  its  sides  and  polishing  its  rock  bottom  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  Subsequently  the  valley  was  partially  filled 
with  red  clay,  without  however  affecting  its  general  features.  The 
stratigraphical  relations  of  this  valley  are  then  most  conspicuous. 
If,  keeping  this  prominently  in  mind,  we  follow  up  the  valley,  we  are 
led  southward  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  what  was  formerly  Lake 
Horicon,  now  drained  to  a  marsh,  where  the  head  waters  of  the  Rock 
river  gather  together  and  flow  southward  to  the  Mississippi.  TVe 
have  then  crossed  the  watershed  between  the  great  St.  Lawrence  and 
Mississippi  basins;  and  yet  on  the  very  divide  itself  we  find  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  valley  still  conspicuous.  The  watershed  in 
the  trough  of  the  valley  is,  in  round  numbers,  200  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan,  while  on  either  side  the  surface  rises  to  more  than  twice 
that  elevation. 

The  Horicon  basin  is  only  a  repetition  of  that  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
overlooked  by  the  same  line  of  cliffs  on  the  east,  and  scarcely  confined 
by  the  gentle  rise  on  the  west.  Descending  the  Rock  river  valhy^ 
these  features  are  still  discernible,  but  become  more  and  more  ob- 
scured by  the  heavy  drift  accumulation  of  this  region,  until  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  they  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  a  great 
drift  ridge,  a  glacial  moraine,  hereafter  to  be  described,  which 
stretches  entirely  across  the  valley  and,  combined  with  other  elements, 
gives  it  a  new  character.  The  river  has  removed  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  to  a  more  central  position,  and  from  it  there  arise 
diversified  undulating  slopes  on  either  side. 

The  course  of  the  Rock  river  through  this  valley  is  interesting  and 
for  convenience  may  here  be  considered,  in  lieu  of  its  appropriate 
place.  From  Horicon  marsh  southward,  it  follows,  as  closely  as  the 
drift  accumulations  will  permit,  the  ledge  of  Niagara  limestone  above 
mentioned  until  about  opposite  Oconomowoc,  when  it  turns  abruptly 
and  flows  to  the  northwest,  until  it  reaches  Watertown,  where  it  bends 
again  suddenly  to  the  southward  and  follows  this  course,  bearing 
westward,  till  it  leaves  the  state.  The  sigmoid  flexure  thus  formed  is 
apparently  due  to  drift  accumulations.     Were  these  removed,  there  is 
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little  doubt  that  the  stream  would  follow  its  course  along  the  strike  of 
the  formations,  at  least  as  far  as  the  ihoraine  in  Walworth  county. 
Beyond  that  point  the  drift  is  so  deep  as  to  preclude  any  knowledge 
of  the  configuration  of  the  rock  surface. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  river,  which  has  been  following 
the  trend  of  a  soft,  easily  eroded  formation  —  the  Cincinnati  shale  — 
from  which  it  is  now  forced  by  drift,  passes  across  the  Galena  and 
Trenton  limestones  and  makes  its  bed  in  the  next  lower  soft  forma- 
tion^ the  friable  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  it  follows,  until  it  leaves 
the  state. 

Considering  the  Kock  river  valley  as  an  extension  of  that  of  Greeu 
Bay,  the  two  forming  one  great  excavated  trough,  the  elevations  it 
attains  become  matters  of  much  geological  and  commercial  import- 
ance. At  the  north,  it  finds  in  Green  Bay  the  level  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  rises  somewhat  rapidly 
about  170  feet  to  Lake  Winnebago.  Throughout  the  length  of  that 
lake,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  it  is  essentially  level.  From  its 
southern  extremity,  the  valley  again  rises  about  140  feet  to  the  wat- 
ershed, making  its  greatest  elevation  a  little  over  300  feet.*  The 
former  Lake  Horicon  was  285  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  From  this 
point  a  gentle  declivity  brings  the  valley  down  to  150-  feet,  at  Beloit, 
on  the  state  line.  It  continues  its  moderate  descent  till  it  joins  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  is  about  50  feet  below  Lake  Michigan.  This 
Illinois  extension  of  the  valley  differs,  however,  somewhat  widely  in 
geological  and  topographical  features  from  the  portion  in  Wisconsin. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  foregoing  facts  is  very  consid- 
erable as  now  realized,  but  is  far  greater  in  its  future  possibilities. 
It  furnishes  important  facilities  for  both  land  and  water  communica- 
tion. The  sagacious  proprietors  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  early  perceived  this  and  located  nearly  200  miles  of  their 
road  in  this  valley,  thus  securing  an  easy  grade  along  a  line  of  im- 
portant towns,  supported  by  an  exceedingly  rich  agricultural  region, 
and  possessing  some  of  the  finest  water  powers  of  the  interior. 

Water  communication  is  utilized  to  some  extent,  but  the  great  pos- 
sibilities in  this  direction  lie  yet  undeveloped.  In  the  year  1866,  a 
survey  of  this  valley  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Mississippi  was  au- 
thorized by  the  general  government  and  executed  by  Col.  James  Wor- 
rall,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  having  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  capacious 

'  AU  elevations  in  this  rex)ort,  unless  otherwise  designated,  signify  altitude  above  Lake 
Michigan,  which,  awaiting  more  accurate  measurements,  is  considered  578  feet  above 
tbeooeaji. 
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cliannel  of  water  communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
northern  lakes.  Important  facts  developed  by  that  survey  may  be 
found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15,  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  40th 
Congress,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  by  an  enterprising  people. 

Eeturuing  from  this  digression,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  diag- 
onal  valley  previously  described,  and  this  Rock  river,  Green  Bay  val- 
ley, unite  at  the  north  and  join  the  great  depression  occupied  by  I/ike 
Michigan,  The  bed  of  this  great  lake  is  excavated  chiefly  from  the 
soft  rocks  of  the  Devonian  age,  and  has  its  axis  parallel  to  the  strike 
of  the  formations.  The  western  edge  of  the  lake  rests  upon  the  Ni- 
agara dolomites,  but  the  dip  of  the  formation  is  greater  than  the 
slope  of  the  lake  bed,  so  that  this  formation  is  probably  overlaid  near 
the  western  edge  of  the  lake  by  the  upper  formations. 

This  great  submerged  valley  possesses  one  of  the  main  features 
that  characterize  the  Green  Bay  valley,  that  of  having  a  more  abrupt 
slope  on  the  east.  At  least  this  is  true  of  the  northern  portion  accord- 
ing to  the  lake  survey  charts,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Gen.  C.  B.  Comstock.  This,  however,  is  not  a  conspicuous  fact, 
and  the  eastern  shore  is  far  from  being  precipitous.  The  eastern  line 
of  Wisconsin  would,  if  traced  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan,  lie 
almost  wholly  below  tlie  sea  level.  The  extent  to  which  Lake  Michi- 
gan occupies  the  territory  of  the  state  and  its  nearly  constant  level, 
make  its  surface  our  most  convenient  datum  plane  in  giving  elevations 
and  discussing  topographical  features.  The  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  the  lake  above  the  sea  level,  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  progress 
of  the  survey,  is  578  feet.  In  the  report  of  the  survey  of  Rock  river, 
576  feet  is  given,  and  Gen.  Comstock  informs  me  that  the  lake  survey 
use  at  j^resent  581  feet  above  mean  tide  at  New  York.  The  series  of 
levels,  now  being  run,  will,  when  completed,  give  for  the  first  time  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  level  of  the  great  lakes. 

The  erosion  of  the  great  valleys  we  have  now  considered  left  of 
necessity  adjacent  slopes  and  dividing  ridges.  North  of  the  Fox 
river  a  very  large  area  is  included  in  a  southerly  and  southeasertly 
incline,  the  drainage  of  which  is  tributary  to  that  river.  This  is  indi- 
cated clearly  by  the  general  course  of  the  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and 
Menomonee  rivers  and  their  branches.  On  the  west  side  of  Rock 
river  there  is  a  similar  slope  tributary  to  it.  But  the  most  conspicu- 
ous elevation  in  the  district  is  the  extensive  ridge  that  lies  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  valleys  of  Green  Bay  and  Rock  river,  and  which  has 
already  been  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  those  valleys. 

A  glance  at  the  course  of  the  rivers  of  this  region  shows  that  the 
summit  of  this  elevation  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  valleys  men- 
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tioned.  Its  average  elevation  above  Lake  Michigan  varies  from  about 
400  feet,  in  the  south  and  central  portions,  to  200  feet,  at  the  north, 
while  isolated  points  considerably  exceed  these  figures.  From  this 
crest  the  surface  slopes  eastward  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  onward  under 
its  waters  down  to  and  below  the  sea  level.  With  an  unessential  ex- 
ception, this  slope  is  everywhere  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  limestone, 
to  the  dip  of  which,  and  the  softness  of  the  underlying  shale,  the 
ridge  owes  its  origin.  Indeed,  the  ridge  is  simply  the  projecting  edge 
of  the  inclined  Niagara  strata.  At  the  south,  where  this  eastward 
slope  enters  the  state  from  Illinois,  it  is  about  forty  miles  wide.  It 
retains  this  amplitude  for  upwards  of  100  miles,  extending  in  an 
almost  due  north  course,  beyond  w^hich  it  curves  more  rapidly  to  the 
eastward,  and  gradually  narrows  till  the  limiting  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  Green  Bay  on  either  side  meet  and  mingle  through  Porte 
des  Morts.  But  in  fact  it  does  not  end  here.  As  a  submerged  ridge 
it  extends  onward  to  Michigan,  its  crest  appearing  as  a  line  of  islands, 
stretching  across  to  the  peninsula  east  of  Big  Bay  de  Noquet,  which 
presents  similar  features  due  to  the  same  caiise. 

Without  destroying  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  of  this  east- 
ward sloping  rock-ridge,  the  region  presents  a  secondary  topographi- 
cal feature  of  no  insignificant  importance. 

It  consists  of  a  line  of  immense  drift  hillsy  superimposed  upon 
the  terrane  just  described,  and  known  as  the  Potash  Kettle^  or  Pots 
and  Kettles  Range.  As  the  term  "  Potash  "  has  now  no  special  sig- 
nificance, it  will  be  dropped  from  this  report.  At  the  south  these 
drift  hills  rest  directly  upon  the  summit  of  the  rock-ridge,  their 
added  height  reaching  an  altitude  of  from  400  to  800  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  To  the  northward,  however,  the  drift  moraine  has  a  some- 
what more  easterly  trend  than  its  indurated  companion,  and  creeps 
down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  latter,  until  it  ends  in  Kewaunee  county, 
midway  between  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  rock-crest  that 
overlooks  Green  Bay.  This  modifies,  somewhat,  the  simplicity  of 
contour  that  would  otherwise  be  presented,  but  owing  to  the  great  ir- 
regularity of  the  drift  accumulation,  the  streams  find  their  way  across 
it,  and  the  drainage  system  of  Lake  Michigan  is  not  essentially  afiect- 
ed  by  it.  In  Walworth  county  a  branch  from  this  drift  ridge  extends 
westward,  crossing  the  Rock  river,  beyond  which  it  curves  to  the 
northward,  and  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  my  district.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  the  features  of  the  Rock  river  valley  has  already  been 
noted. 

These  then  are  the  salient  topographical  featv/res  of  the  district, 
the  great  Lake  Michigan  basin,  the  Green  Bay  valley,  with  its  two- 
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fold  extension  in  the  Upper  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  valleys,  and  in 
the  Eock  river  basin,  and  their  attending  slopes  and  ridges. 

If  we  descend  to  Tninor  features^  9l  large  number  of  most  interesting 
phenomena  will  be  presented.  As  these,  however,  are  chiefly  due  to 
erosion  and  to  drift  accumulations,  they  may  most  intelligently  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  drainage  system  and  the  glacial  for- 
mations. 

Eleyatlons.     Tlie  following  elevations  constitute  a  more  specif- 
ic class  of  topographical  data.    They  will  be  of  great  value  in  mak- 
ing estimates  for  Artesian  wells,  a  subject  which  possesses  very  gi  eat 
importance  in  this  region,  and  in  locating  preliminary  lines  of  rail- 
road, in  which  respect  they  have  already  proved  serviceable,  and  in  vari 
ous  other  ways.     The  elevations  of  railroad  stations,  and  in  manj 
cases  of  intermediate  points  on  the  line,  are  those  furnished  me  by 
Dr.  Lapham,  frorii  the  railroad  surveys.     To  the  same  source,  also,  1 
am  indebted  for  the  altitudes  of  the  Oconomowoc  lakes,  and  some 
other  points.     The  elevations  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  Chicago 
and  Midland  railroad  are  from  the  survey  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Starin,  who 
kindly  placed  the  profiles  at  my  service,  which  have  proved  of  much 
use  in  other  ways.     Elevations  on  the  Peshtigo  river  were  gener- 
ously furnished  by  Mr.  Paul  Wood,  civil  engineer  of  the  Peshtigo 
Company.    A  few  have  also  been  taken  from  other  trustworthy 
sources.     These  being  the  results  of  actual  leveling,  by  competent  en- 
gineers, are  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  actual  elevations.     The 
remainder  are  the  results  of  observations  with  aneroid  barometers, 
and  are  liable  to  more  considerable  errors,  because  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  does  not  permit  so  great  precision,  and  more  especially 
because  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which,  in  a  series  of 
observations  made  in  connection  with  and  subordinate  to  geological 
field  work,  it  is  impossible  to  make  altogether  accurate  corrections. 
A  very  large  number  of  observations  were  made  which  are  not  thought 
worthy  of  publication,  because  changes  in  the  weather  and  other  cir- 
cumstances rendered  them  unreliable,  and  in  using  those  given  it  will 
be  judicious  to  leave  a  liberal  margin  for  variation  due  to  changes  in 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  could  not  be  detected.     The  la- 
borious work  of  reducing  the  barometrical  observations  was  chiefly 
performed  by  Messrs,  L.  C.  Wooster,  G.  D.  Swezey,  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lin  and  C.  S.  Bacon.    The  elevations  for  Milwaukee  county  are  the 
results  of  a  special  and  very  full  series  of  observations  made  by  Chas. 
Lapham,  which  the  importance  of  that  region,  as  a  railroad  center, 
seemed  to  warrant. 
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LIST  OF  ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

(For  tho  elevation  above  the  ocean,  add  578  foot.) 


Ahnapee.    T.  25,  R.  25  E.  Feet. 

Sec.  5,  S.  W.  qr.,    -           -  -      60 

Biink  S.  of  Ahnapee,    -           -  60 

Three  miles  S.  W.  of  Ahnapee,  -    122 

Angelica.    T.  26,  R.  18  E. 

Sec. :«,      -          -          -  -    285 

Ashforil.    T.  13,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.    2,  N.  Line,         -           -  441 

2,  average,     -           -  -    516 

3,  R.  R.  cut,  -  -  459 
11,  N.E.  qr.,  -  -  -  498 
13,  center,  -  -  466 
1J3,  Elmore  Village,  -  421 
2:3,  Surface  of  Kettle  Formation,  444 
24,  W.  side  river,             -  322 

Anbarn.    T.  13,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.    8,  center  N.hf.,        -  -    490 

New  C;issel  bridge,     -           -  43"* 

New  Cassel  depot,  -           -  -    466 

Sec.  30,  Five  Points,    -           -  468 

:30,  R.  R.  crossing,      -  -    409 

32,  S.  E.  qr.,  Milwaukee  river,    376 
Avon.    T.  1,  R.  10  E. 

Sec.    5,N.  E.qr.,        -           -  272 

5,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -  .  192 

9,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  320 

1*3         -           -           -  -    327 

13'  Bottom  of  Galena,     -  3:J0 

18,  S.  E.  corner,          -  -    318 

22,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  245 

2),  S.  W.  qr.,  slough,  -    171 
Aztalan.    T.  7,  R.  14  E. 

Sec  7,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    251 

17,  Village,          -           -  276 

18,  N.  E.qr.,  -  -  -  297 
18,  Marsh,  -  -  2.V2 
2U,  S.  E.  qr.,  river  bank,  -  226 
20,  S.  E.  qr.,  water  level,  210 

Barton.    (See  Kewashum.) 
Beaver  Dam.    T.  11,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.   2,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -    277 

2,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,  268 

3,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    327 
Beaver  Dam  Lake,         -           -  282 

Sec.    7,  S.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -    284 

8,  near  center  N.  W.  qr.,  300 

10,  N.  W.  qr.,  ridge,  -  -    320 

Beaver  Dam.    T.  12,  R.  14  E. 

Deaver  Dam  Station,         -  -    340 

Sec.  34,  mid.  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  317 

Bel;^inm.    T.  12,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    2,  N.  Ime,          -           -  145 

3,  S.  line,        -           -  -    145 

10,  N.  line,           -           -  145 

10,  S.hne,       -           -  -    152 

15,  N.  line,           -           -  152 

22,  N.  line,      -           -  -    153 

28,  N.  line,           -           -  156 

33,  N.  line.  Deckers,    -  -    154 
Bellevne.    T.  2:3,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  15,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    136 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,       -  28 


Beloit.    T.  1.  R.  12  E.  Feet. 

Sec.    3,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  196 

6,  near  center  W.  line,  -    200 

6,  S.  W.  corner,  liill,  -           309 

10,  E.  Unc  N.  E.  qr.,  -  152 

10,  N.  E.  qr.,    -  -     180 

10,  near  center,     -  -  273 

10,  S.  E.  qr.,        -  -           200 

10,  S.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  -    302 

17,  near  center,    -  -           314 

17,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    228 

18,  S.  E.  comer,   -  -           225 

18,  S.  line,  hill,           -  -    260 

19.  center  W.  hf.,  -           264 

26,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    193 

27,  near  center,    -  -           197 

28,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  251 
28,  Hyde's  place,  -           233 

28,  Summit,  Hyde's,  -           275 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,  -            189 

30,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    167 

31,  center,  creek,  -  144 
3:3,  mid.  W.  Hne,  -  -  210 
34,  N. W.  qr.,  Hanchett's  quarry,  213 
:34,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  201 

34,  mid.  W.  line,  -  236 
a5,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  161 
36,  near  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -           176 

S.  line  College  Campus,     -  -    192 

lodo-Magnesian  spnngs,  -  177 
Bloomfleld.    T.  1,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.   6,  N.hf.,        -           -  -    345 

35,  N.  E.qr.,  -  -  254 
35,  S.  E.qr.,    -           -  -    264 

Genoa  Station,  -  -  264 
Bradford.    T.  2,  R.  14  E. 

HiU  W.  of  Fairchild,  -  -  325 
Brighton.    T.  2,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  18,  N.  lif.,  -  -  250 
Brillion.    T.  20,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    175 

6,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  211 

7,  Forrest  Junction,  -  -    250 

15,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -           255 

16,  near  mid.  S.  line  -  -  249 
18,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -           250 

18,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  -    267 

19,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  250 

22,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    250 

23,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -           229 

25,  W.  Une,    -           -  -    248 

26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  227 

30,  mid.  W,  hf.,          -  -    230 

31,  mid.  W.  hf.,  -  -           238 
Bristol.    T.  1,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  5,  Branch  of  Eau  Pleine,  -    149 

Bristol  station,             -  -           191 

Sec.  8,  N.  W.  gr.,  -           -  -    214 

9,  center,  nver,      -  -           147 

9,  W.  line,       -           -  -    154 

Woodworth  station,    -  -           170 

Sec.  12,  center,       -          -  -    128 
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Bristol.    T.  1,  R.  2\  E.  —  (con.)  Fe^ 

Sec.  19,  N.  W.  qr.,      -  -           2:30 

Brookfleld.    T.  7,  R.  20E. 

Sec.7,  N.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    2aS 

9,  N.  W.  qr.,        -  -            4^31 

11,  N.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    219 

Forrest  House  station,  -           240 

Brookfield  June,    -           -  -    246 

Elra  Grove  station,      -  -           170 

Burnett.    T.  12,  R.  15  E. 

Burnett  June,        -           -  -    299 

Lake  Horicon,             -  -           277 

Burlington.    T.  2,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    199 

Burlington  station,      -  -           206 
Sec.  4,  inid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,      -    179 

5,  mid.  S.  line,   -  -           210 

6,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    2:^0 

7,  -           -  -           263 

8,  mid.  S.  line,          -  -    22:31 

17,  lake,   -           -  -           200 
Calamus.    T.  11,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  6,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    366 

7,  mid.  S.hf.,  -  -  361 
Loss  Lake,  .  -  .  291 
Sec.  18,  center  N.  hf.,  -           400 

18,  center,       -           -  -    394 

18,  near  center,    -  -           306 

19,  near  center  N.  line,  -    277 

19,  S.  W.qr.,  -  -  276 
23,  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  258 
27,  N.  E.  (jr.,  -  -  305 
27,  center  E.  hf.,  swamp,  -  270 
31,  N.  W.  comer,  -  26.') 
31,  S.  W.  comer,  marsh,  -    2:39 

34,  N.  W.qr.,  -  -  266 
a5,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -     297 

35,  S.  W.  qr.,  ridge,  -           318 
Caledonia.    T.  4.  R.  22  £. 

Sec.  5,  Root  river,             -  -      81 

5,  near  S.  line,    -  -           122 

8,  mid.  S.  hne,          -  -    141 

17,  mid.  S.  Une,   -  -           152 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  161 
Franksville  station,  -  -  150 
Sec.  31,  center,       -           -  -    169 

^33,  S.  W.  qr.,  raikoad,  -           111 

34,  E.  hf.,        -           -  -      90 

35,  E  hf.,  valley,  -            54 
T.4,  R.23,  E. 

Sec.  6,  S.  Une,       -           -  -    110 

7,  S.  Une,           -  -             80 

18,  S.  Une,       -           -  -      70 

19,  center,            -  -            80 

20,  S.  Une,       -           -  -      60 

27,  N.  E.qr.,  -  -  18 
29,  S.  Une,       -           -  -      60 

Calumet.    T.  17,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  26,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -           381 

28,  near  W.  Une,  stream,  -  3:35 
35,  N.  W.qr.,      -  -           410 

Cato.    T.  19,  R.  22E. 

Sec.  1,  near  mid.  E.  line,  -           215 

1,  center  Kettle  Range,  -    245 

1,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -           274 


Cato.    T.  19,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  2,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -    255 

2,  mid.  N.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  2b0 
Cato  Comers,  hill,  -  -  301 
Sec.  3,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream.      -  22:3 

3,  near  mid.  W.  }ine,  -    246 

4,  near  mid.  W.  line,     -  288 
6,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -    26:3 

5,  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  263 

5,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  -    277 

6,  S.  E.  qr.  top  of  quany,  346 
6,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -    275 

27,  N.  E.  qr.LowerCato  FaUs,    255 

28,  Clark's  mills,  river,  -  159 
:32,  mid.  E.  hf.,  -  -  277 
35,  N.  W.  comer,  -  269 
35,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  KotUes,  -    259 

Carlton.    T.22,  R.  24E. 

Sec.  6,  E.  Twin  river  -           -  80 

6,  S.  E.  qr.,  Michicott  river,  -      76 

20,  mid.  S.  Une,    -           -  131 

28,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -      71 

31,  mid.  S.  line,  creek,  -  30 
33,  S.  Une,  Michicott  river  -      24 

Casco.    T.  24,  R.  23  E. 

Casco  viUage    -           -           -  157 

Stream  E.  of  Casco,            -  -    128 

Sec.  7,  Cowles'  creek,             -  186 

9,            -           -           -  18:3 

13,  mid.  W.  hf.,  hill,  -  -    2;« 

14,  E.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  95 
14,  near  middle,  -  -  165 
14,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  12:3 
14,  S.  W.  qr.,  W.  side  hiU,  2:30 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  high  ridge,  -    252 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  18:3 

16,  average  level,         -  -    220 

17,  level  of  upland           -  21'^ 

Cedarbnrff.    T.  10,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  4,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  -    296 

4,  mid  S.  Une,  N.  W.  qr.,  a32 

Mud  lake,               -           -  -    2W 

Sec.  6,  S.  W.  comer,  -           -  ;352 

8,  N.W.  comer         -  -    :3<^8 

Grafton  above  dam,     -           -  163 

Grafton  station,                   -  -    170 

Sec.  26,  mid.  W.  hf.,  -           -  180 

26,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    19:3 

a%  mid.  E.  line    -           -  240 

as,  mid.  S.  Une,           -  -    222 

Cedarburg  station         -           -  191 

Cedar  creek  at  R.  R.  bridge,  -    177 

Sec.  35,  center  W.  hf.,            -  168 

35,  N.  W.qr.,              -  -    167 

35,  S.  E.qr.,         -           -  118 

Center.    T.  3,  R.  HE. 

Sec.  9,  stream  and  marsh,  -    293 

16,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  :{63 

16,  center,        -           -  -    :^4 

20,  N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  400 

21,  center  N.  W.qr.,  -    aS9 

32,  N.  E.qr.,  -  -  a54 
8:3,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    S^V,j 

FootviUe  station,         -           -  238 
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Centerville.    T.  17,  R.  23  E.  Feet. 

Sec.  3,  mid.  N.  line    -  -  64 

3,  creek, 

10,  near  mid.  N.  line, 
15,  N.  W.  comer, 
15,  Fish  creek, 
21,  N.  E.  comer, 
2H,  N.  E.  comer, 
2>^,  center  E.  line, 
i^\  N.  E.  comer,  - 
Cbarlestown.    T.  18,  R.  20  E. 
Chilton  station. 
Sec.  20,  Hayton  station, 
Hayton  village,  stream, 
Sec.  22,  E.  Une  (est,), 
Chilton.    T.  18,  R.  19  E. 
Sec,  13,  general  level, 

26,  N.  W.  qr.  (est.), 

27,  mid.  N.  W.  qr.  (est.), 

28,  N.  E.  qr.  (est.),  streain 
ClaybankM.    T.  26,  H.  26  E. 

Sec.  29,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  terrace, 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,  bottom  of  terrace,    12 
Clinton.    T.  1,  K.  14  E. 

Sec.   2,  E.  hi., 

2,  S.  W.  qr.,       - 
9.  center, 
10,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 

17,  Clinton  Junction,  - 

18,  N.  E.  qr., 
Clyman.    T.  10,  R.  15  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  W.  qr.,  creek    - 
18,  mid.  E.  line,  marsh, 
20,  near  N.  W.  comer. 


47 

63 
66 
30 
60 
67 

5:^ 

61 

269 
249 
227 
242 

336 
398 
392 
669 

87 


370 
aV2 
373 
362 
364 
338 

227 
2tn 

258 


20,  center,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  277 

28,  Clyman  station,      -  -    3:30 
Cold  Spring.    T.  5,  R.  15  E. 

Three-qr.  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  -    2% 

Bark  river  marsh,        -            -  223 

Cold  Spring  village,            -  -    226 

Cold  Spring  miU  pond,            -  212 
Concord.    T.7.  R.  16E. 

Concord  village,           -           -  287 

Sec.  30,         -         -           -  -    324 
Cooperstown.    T.  21,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  219 

11,  mid.  S.  line,  stream,  -    1S4 

2:i,  mid.  S,  line,    -           -  240 

24,  mid.  N.  hf.,           -  -    172 

25,  N.  E.  qr.,  bottom  of  ledge,     69 
Ji5.  mid.  S.  line,  outcrop,  -    266 

Dale.    T.  21,R.  15E. 

Medina  station,           -           -  192 

Darien.    T.  2,  R.  15  E. 

Sec.  24,  S.  W.  qr.,  hiU        -  -    398 

2^,  S.  E.  qr.,         -            -  36:3 

28,  Darien  station,       -  -    367 

31,  mid.  E.  line,   -            -  290 

31,  S.  W.  comer,         -  -    :341 

3:3,  W.  line,          -           -  290 

Delafield.    T.  7,  R.  18  E. 

Lakeside  Station,    -           -  -    292 

Pine  Lake  btation,      -           -  .350 

Nagowicka  Lake,   -           -  -    304 

Pewaukee,       -           -           -  263 


Delavan.    T.  2,  R.  16  E. 

Sec.  2,  S.  E.  qr.,    - 
3,  S.  E.  comer,    - 
9,  S.  line, 
10,  W.  line, 
17,  E.  hf., 

17,  Delavan  Station, 
19,  N.  W.  qr., 
24,  hiU,     . 
DePere.    T.  3:3,  R.  21  E. 
Sec.  26,  center  N.  hf., 
28,  ledge,  - 

33,  -  -  . 
Dover.    T.  3,  R.  20. 

Sec.  13,  mid  N.  line, 
17,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 

Eagle  Lake, 

Sec.  25,  S.  hf ., 

Kansasville  Station, 

oec.  ^o,  -  •  • 

Dover  Station, 

Soc.a3,  N.  E.qr., 
Eagle.    T.  5,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.  12,  near  mid.  N.  line,  - 
'  14,  near  N.  E.  comer, 

14,  N.  E.  qr.,  - 
19,  S.  E.  (jr., 

19,  mid.  W.  line, 

20,  S.  E.  qr., 

21,  E.  hf., 

22,  mid.  W.  hf..  Eagle,    - 
22,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  - 

East  Troy.    T.  4,  R.  18  E. 

Honey  Creek,  S.  of  village, 
Eaton.    T.  18,  R.  21  E. 
Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.,    - 
19,  S.  E.  qr.. 
32,  N.  W.  qr., 
Eden.    T.  14,  R.  18  E. 
Sec.  6,  N.  W.  comer, 
22,  center, 
22,  S.  Une, 

24,  S.  W.  qr., 

25,  N.  hf.,  creek, 
25,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 
27,  N.  E.  qr.,  river, 
27,  S.  E.  qr., 

27.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  - 
Egg  Harbor.    T.  29,  R.  26  E. 
1  mile  S.  of  Egg  Harbor,    - 
Sec.  22,  N.  \V.  qr.,      - 

27,  N.  W.  comer, 

27,  W.  hf., 

27,  S.  W.  qr.,  - 

34,  N.  W,  comer,  swamp, 
Egg  Harbor.    T.  130,  R.  27  K 

Sec.  29,  N.  E.  qr.,       - 
Elba.    T.  10,  R.  13  E. 
Sec.   1,  mid.  S.  line, 

6,  S.  W.  comer,  Chrawfish, 
Elba  R.  R.  crossing, 
Sec.  16,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

16,  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R., 
Danville,  -  -  - 

Sec.  25,  S.  W.  qr., 


Feet. 
38:3 
385 
375 
390 
356 
842 
327 
571 

245 
114 
213 

261 
25:3 
223 
26:3 
240 
217 
2:34 
230 

a55 

363 
370 
292 
266 
324 
a55 
365 
359 

239 

221 
295 
276 

4^i3 
463 
489 
472 
404 
515 
434 
4:32 
415 

180 
154 
172 
150 
1:37 
139 

180 

249 
2:i5 
251 
294 
258 
289 
219 
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ElUa.    T.  10,  R.  18  E.  — (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  27,  N.  E.  qr.,  Crawfish,    -  232 

28,  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    257 

30,  CraLwRah,         -  ,         -  251 

31,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    277 
Bmmet.    T.  9,  R.  15  E. 

Sec.  5,  mid.  E.  line,         -  -    302 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,  quarry,        -  282 

32,  R.  R.,         -           -  -    243 
Rock  river  N.  of  Watertown,  -  211 

Empire.    T.  15,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.  4,  S.  E.  comer,    -           -  399 

12,  N.  W.  qr.,  lowland,  -    368 
Erin.    T.  9,  R.  18E. 

Sec.   1,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  -    668 

1,  S.  E.  qr.,  hiU,             -  674 

14,  S.  W.  comer,         -  -    517 

14,  Lapham's  peak,          -  824 

FarminM:ton.    T.  7,  R.  15  E. 

Joiinson's  Creek  station,    -  -    193 

Sec28,  N.  E.qr.,         -           -  260 

Farmington.    T.  12,  R.20E. 

Sec.   6;  S.  W.  qr..  stream,  -    362 

6,  near  N.  W.  qr.,          -  439 

9,  near  N.  E.  comer,  -    254 

21,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  230 
27,  mid.  S.  line,  -  *  -  315 
30,  W.  line,  -  -  411 
3:3,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    277 

Forrest.    T.  15,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  7,  E.  hf,  Sheboygan  river,  -    356 

9,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  410 

9,  S.  E.  corner,  stream,  -    360 

13,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  -  498 
1.3,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  •    497 

14,  near  E.  line,  -  -  445 
14,  center,        -           -  -    428 

16,  N.  E.  nr.,        -           -  389 

24,  center  N.  hf.,         -  -    424 

25,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -  451 
36,  center  N.  W.  qr..  -  -    515 

Forrestville.    T.  26,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  17,  mid.  E.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  170 

30,  N.  E.  qr.,  river,  -  -  3 
32,  mid.  E.  hne  ( ?)           -  119 

Fox  Lake.    T.  13,  R.  13E. 

Emily  Lake,           -           -  -    312 

Sec.  4,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  377 

4,  mid.  S.  line,           -  -    346 

5,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  382 
5,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    412 

17,  S.  E.  qr.,         -            -  293 

31,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  377 
31,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  383 
31,  S.  W.  qr.,        -            -  aSl 

Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  3,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -    LV^ 

3.  angrle,  Loomis  rd.,  E.  of  riv.,  133 

3,  Root  river,  Loomis  rd.,  -    118 

3,  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,      -  130 

3,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    100 

4,  N.  W.  comer,             -  i:W 

5,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    205 

5,  N.  line,  angle  of  rd.,  -  230 

6,  N.  line,  on  rd.,   -  -  235 


218 
250 
210 
220 
183 
200 

im 

226 
215 
199 
196 
172 
206 
212 
215 
194 
212 
216 
217 
20 


Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 
Franklin  Village  (hotel), 
Sec.  6,  E.  of  center,  on  rd.,    - 
7,  N.  line,      - 

7,  S.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  road,  • 

7,  N.  W.  qr.,  brook, 

8,  near  N.  W.  oor.,  road, 
8,  N.  line,  R.  R.  grade,  - 
8,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  road,  - 
8,  center  S.  W.  qr., 
8,  mid.  W.  line  o.  E.  qr., 
8,  N.  W.  qr.,  angle  of  roads, 

8,  Lake, 

9,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
9,  mid.  N.  line, 
9,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
9,  N.  W.  comer, 
9,  N.lineS.  W.  qr.,      - 
9,  center  S.  W.  qr.,    - 
9,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

10,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

10,  N.  line,  Root  river      -  113 

10,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    liH 

10.  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  155 

10,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    180 

10,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  173 

10,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -     185 

10,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  190 

11,  mid'.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  155 
11,  mid.  N.  Ime,  -  -  140 
11,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -     125 

11,  N.  W.  comer,             -  125 

12,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  18:3 
12,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  158 
12,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  180 
12,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf .  N.W.  qr.,  190 

12,  N.  W.  comer,        -  *    178 

13,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  V*^ 
13,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  ISS 
13,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  158 

13,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    147 

14,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  137 
14,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  136 
14,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  154 
14,  mid.  N.  hne  W.  hf.  N. W.  qr.,  165 

14,  N.  W.  comer,            -  l:« 

15,  N.  line,  Root  river,  -  105 
15,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  157 
15,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  182 
15,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf .  N.  W.  qr..  141 
15,  N.  W.  oomer,  -  -  167 
15,  mid.  W.  line,             -  1J^5 

15,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    200 

16,  mid.  N.  Ime  N.  E.  qr.,  188 
16,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  176 
16,  raid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  175 

16,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -     197 

17,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  200 
17,  jet.  Loomis  &  Franklin  rds.,  215 

17,  S.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,        -  210 

18,  N.  line,  R.  R.  grade,  -  215 
18,  N.  W.  comer,  -  22S 
18,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  R.  R.,  -  205 
20,  N.  line,  Loomis  road.  220 
20,  W.  line,  Loomis  road,  -    206 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan  —  con/tnu^c?. 


Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  rcon.)  Fut. 

Sec.  22,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  182 

22,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    176 

22,  W.  line  near  N.  W.  cor.,  170 

22,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    175 

22,  mid.  W.  line,             -  168 

25,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    182 

25,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  15ij 

25,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    132 

25,  N.  W.  comer,             -  168 

26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  190 
26,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  157 
26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    138 

26,  N.  W.  comer,            -  130 

27,  N.  line.  Root  river,  -  96 
27,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  110 
27,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  112 
27,  N.  W.  comer,  -  146 
27,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  122 
27,  mid.  W.  line,             -  103 

27,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    114 

28,  N.  W.  comer,            -  190 

29,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  190 
29,  N.  W.  comer,  -  195 
80,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  196 
80,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  218 
ai,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  100 
34,  N.  line,  Root  river,  -  92 
34,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    106 

34,  N.  W.  comer,            -  105 

35,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  148 
a5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  126 
a5,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  110 
85,  N.  W.  comer,            -  100 

36,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  158 
36,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  140 
36,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  113 
36,  N.  W.  comer,            -  1:30 

FrankUn.    T.  20,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.   1,  S.  W.  comer,        -  -    277 

1,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  3:35 

2,  highest  pt.  of  Kettle  range,    303 
4,  S.W.qr.,  -           -  -    300 

19,  raid.  W.  line,             -  311 

31,  S.  E.  comer,         -  -    297 

31,  mid.  S.  line,  hic^  ridge,  320 

Franklin.    T.  22,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  11,  N.  W.  qr.,            -  -    168 

15,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  286 

22,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -    112 

34,  N.  W.  comer,  creek,  -  90 

34,  S.  W.  comer,        -  -      92 

34,  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,          -  62 

Fredonia.    T.  12,  R.21E. 

Sec.    1,N.E.  comer,        -  -    279 

12,  S.  E.  comer,    -           -  202 

22,       -           -           -  -    :308 

25,  S.  E.  comer    -           -  229 

28,  Waubakce  village,  -    194 

29,  Quarry  on  N.  si^  river,  197 
3:3,  Milwaukee  River,  -  169 
.35,  S.  lino  8.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  228 

Predonia  Station,    -           -  -    206 
Fnlton.    T.  4,  R.  12  E. 

Newville  Bridge,    -          -  -    208 


Fnlton.    T.  4,  R.  12  E.  —(con.) 
Edgerton  Station, 
Sec.  3,  oenter  N.  line,     - 

4,  center  N.  h£., 

5,  center  S.  line, 

5,  8.  line  S.  E.  qr., 

6,  N.  W.  qr., 
10,  S.  W.  qr., 

Oeneva.    T.  2,  R.  17  E. 
Sec.  2,  S.  E.  qr., 

5,  S.  hf., 

6,  mid.  E.  line,    - 
6,  Elkhom  Station,    - 
9,  center  E.hf.,  - 
9,  mid.  £.  line,  R.  R., 
9,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 

10,  mid.  E.  line, 
10,  near  center,    - 
10,  W.  hf.,      - 

13,  N.  W.  comer, 

14,  near  center, 
23,  S.  hf., 
25,  W.  line,    - 

34,  mid.  E.  line, 
36,  Geneva  Station, 

Lake  Geneva, 
Genesee.    T.  6,  R.  18  E. 
Genesee  Station, 
SavBville  Mill  Pond,    - 
Sec  13,  N.  Une,      - 

14.  S.  W.  qr., 

15,  mid.  S.  line, 
21,  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,    - 
21,  mid.  S.  line,    - 
21,  hill, 

25,  mid.  N.  E.  qr., 
25,  center  S.  W.  qr.,    - 
29,  S.  E.  comer,    - 
81,  North  Prairie  Station 

35,  mid.  S.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
Germantown.    T.  9,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  5,  N.  line,  R.  R., 
•     6,  N.  E.  qr.,  - 
9,  N.  line,  R.  R., 
10,  N.  W.  comer, 
10,  center  S.  hf.. 


Feet. 
242 
251 
232 

-  273 
284 

-  240 
219 

4:36 

-  445 
415 

■  415 
403 

-  400 
418 

■  400 
423 

-  415 
337 

-  342 
277 

-  833 

-  345 
800 
282 

325 
282 

-  327 
313 

-  329 

■  315 
3:31 

•  350 
228 

-  245 
859 

-  36;3 
367 

278 

-  289 
313 

-  276 
297 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,  Menomonce  River,  273 

16,  W.  line,  R.  R., 

17,  mid.  line,  R.  R.,    - 

17,  W.  line,  R.  R., 

18,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      - 

21,  N.  line,  R.  R., 

22,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      - 
22,  center, 

2:3,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R..  - 
28,  W.  line,  R.  R., 
28,  mid.  S.  line,  R.  R., 
25,  S.  line,  R.  R., 
25,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      - 


26,  S.  E.  or., 

28,  mid.  N.  line, 

30,  mid.  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr., 

32,  N.  W.  comer, 

32,  center, 

35,  S.  W.  comer, 


298 
318 
828 
860 
286 
273 
273 
301 
295 
298 
248 
278 
313 
286 
276 
296 
284 
319 
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List  of  Eleyatioks  above  Lale  Michiqan  —  continued. 


Germantown.  T.  9,  R.  20  E.  — <con.)  Feet 

Sec.  35,  center  S.  W.  qr.,        -  195 

85,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -    314 

35,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  270 

36,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  198 
36,  S.  E.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  193 
36,  center  S.  W.  qr.,   -  -     195 

Gibson.    T.  21,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  1,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -      63 

7,  mid.  N.hf.,    -           -  96 
9,  N.  E.  qr.,               -  -    160 

21,  near  S.  W.  comer,     -  174 

24,  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  Si 
26,  S.  W.  qr.,  Jambo  Creek,  49 

Gillette.    T.  28,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.   1,  LitUe  River,    -           -  164 

25,  Oconto  River  above  the  falls,  132 
Grafton.    T.  10,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  5,  mid.  N.hf.,           -  -    174 

8,  S.line,R.R.,  -           -  117 

9,  near  centers. hf.,  -  -    111 

19,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  211 

20,  mid.  N.  hf.,  R.  R.,  -  119 
20,  mid.  E  line  N.  E.  qr.,  150 
20,  bank  Lake  Michigan,  -  119 
20,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  130 
29,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  96 
32.  S.  line,  R.  R.,             -  97 

Granville.   T.  8,  R.  21  E. 
Sec.    1,  mid.  N.  line, 

1,  N.  line,  river 

2,  N.  line,  Cedarbmw  P.  Road, 
2,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R., 
2,  N.  W.  comer, 


2,  S.  E.  qr.  brook 

3,  mid.  N.  line, 

3,  N.  W.  corner, 

4,  mid.  N.  line, 
4,  N.  W.  comer, 
6,  N.  W.  corner, 
6,  mid.  N.  line. 


68 
56 
68 

8;3 

89 
74 
75 
87 
100 
143 
14.5 
190 


6,  W.  hne,  C.,M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  190 

6,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -     173 
6;  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.  R.  R.  186 

7,  N.  Ime  R.  R.         -  ■    169 
7.  mid.  N.  line,    -  -          206 

7,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    169 

8,  mid.  N.  line,    -  -          165 
8,  W.  line,  Granville,  -         167 

8,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    184 

9,  mid.  N.  line,    -  -          125 
9,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    179 

10,  mid.  N.  line,    -  -            84 
10,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.        122 

10,  N.  W.  comer,  -           98 

10,  Whittaker's  house,  -    103 

11,  N.  Hne  R.  R.  -  -           85 
11,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -      79 

11,  N.  W,  comer,  -            77 

12,  N.  line  river,         -  -      54 

12,  N.  W.  comer,  -           89 

13,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    12:3 

13,  mid.  W.  hne,  -          166 

14,  mid.  N.  hne,         -  -      99 
14,  N.  W.  corner,  -         119 


Granville.    T.  8,  R  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  15,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -     158 

15,  N.  W.  comer,              -  185 

16,  mid.  N.  hne,         -  -    177 

16,  N.  W.  comer,              -  175 

17,  N.  hne  R.  R.,  -  -  142 
17,  mid.  N.  line,  -  167 
17,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  213 
19,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.,  168 
19,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  -  180 
19,  mid.  W.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.,  212 

19,  center,       -           -  -    190 

20,  N.  E.  comer, water  in  E.  br.,  124 
20,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.,  160 
20,  mid.  N.  hne,         -  -     152 

20,  N.  W.  comer,              -  215 

21,  N.  hne,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  168 
21,  mid.  N.  hne,    -           -  188 

21,  N.W.  comer,        -  -     136 

22,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  -  180 
22,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    160 

22,  center  R.  R.,               -  154 

23,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  115 
23,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  145 

23,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    135 

24,  mid.  N.  line  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  135 
24,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  E.  qr..  98 
24,  N.  line  W.  C.  R.  R.,  -  112 
24,  N.  W.  comer,  -  131 
24,  W.  hne  R.  R.,  -  -  138 
24,  N.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R„  115 

24,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  150 

25,  N.  W.  comer,  -  109 
25,  N,  hne  R.  R.,  -  -  9:3 
25,  mid.  W.  hne,  -  105 
25,  N.  hne,  -  ■  -  129 
25,  N.  hne  N,  W.  R.  R.,  115 
25,  mid.  N.  line,     -           -  111 

25,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  102 

26,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  129 
26,  mid.  N.  hne,    -            -  110 

26,  W.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  107 

27,  N.  W.  comer,  -  i:30 
27,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  i:35 
27,  mid.N.hneW.hf.N.E.qr.  179 
27,  mid.  N.  hne,         -  -     154 

27,  N.  W.  comer,              -  148 

28,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  177 
28,  mid.  N.  hne,    -            -  147 

28,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    161 

29,  200  ft.  W.  N.  E.  comer,  175 
29,  N.  hne,  N.  F.  du  Lac  RU  121 
29,  mid.  N.  hne,         -  -    i:iS 

29,  N.  W.  comer,              -  152 

30,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  -  218 
30,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  170 
30,  N.W. comer,        -  -    145 

30,  center,              -            -  170 

31,  N.  hne,  E.  branch,  -  118 
31,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  150 
31,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  i:W 
31,  N.  W.  comer,  -  1-58 
31,  center,       -           -  -    160 

31,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  125 

32,  mid.  N.  hne,    -           -  162 
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List  of  Elbtationb  abovb  Lakb  MicviQAif  —  continued. 


GraiiTille.    T.  8,  R.  21  E.  — (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  33,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    134 

33,  niid.  W.  line,               -  160 

33,  center  N.  E.  qr.,   -  -    154 

34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  106 
34,  mid,  N.  line,  -  -  136 
34,  N.  W.  comer,             -  160 

34,  mid.  W.  line.  -  -  140 
So,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  94 
a5,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -      97 

35,  N.  W.  comer,              -  97 

36,  N.  line  W.  C.  R.  R.,  -  56 
36,  N.  W.  comer,  -  96 
36,  W.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  93 
36,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  94 
36,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  58 
36,  S.  E.  qr..  Sch»-artzburg  St'n,  66 

Green  Bay.    T.  24,  R.  22  E 

Sec.  13.  mid.  S.  line,          -  -    238 

13,  Outcrop,           -           -  80 

22,  W.  hf .,  near  Franken,  219 

T.  25,  R.  22E. 

Whitney's  Bluff,           -  91 

Sec.  16,  On  bluff,    -           -  -    100 

Greenbnsh.    T.  15,  R.  20  E. 

Glenbulah  Station,             -  -    289 

Sec.  4,  center,             -           -  466 

St.  Cloud  Station,               -  -    349 

Sec.   6,  N.  E.  comer,             -  323 

8,       -           -           -  -    416 

10,  center,            -           -  289 

85,  mid.  W.  line,  plateau,  408 

36,  center  summit  of  ridge,  -    524 

36,  near  center,  road,       -  513 

Grecnbueh  hotel,                -  -    297 

stream,    -           -  2a3 

Hill  S.  of  Greenbuah,         -  -    417 

Greenfield.    T.  6,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.    1,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -      62 

2,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -  82 

2,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      94 

3,  W.  line,  -  -  156 
3,  N.  of  center,  creek,  -    124 

3,  N.  line,  Muckwonago  road,   132 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  125 
4,  N.  W.  comer,  -  180 
4,  near  center,  Poplar  creek,  1.% 
4,  center,  -  -  143 
4,  center  S.  W.  qr.,   -  -    158 

4,  W.  line,         -           -  173 

5,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    219 

5,  N.  W.  comer,            -  155 

6,  raid.  N.  line,  -  -  154 
6.  N.  W.  comer,  -  178 
6,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    190 

6,  mid.  W.  line,              -  205 

7,  N.  W.  corner,  -  -  174 
7,  near  N.  W.  cor..  Root  river,  169 
7,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  189 
7,  mid.  W.  line,  -  178 
7,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    178 

7,  mid.  line  S.  E.  qr.,     -  199 

8,  N.  line,  Muckwonago  road,  212 
8,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr,,  -  170 
8,  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.»       -  151 

Wis.  Sue.— 8 


Greenfield.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 
Sec.  8,  W.  line  S.  E.qr.  Muckw'go  R.,  170 

8,  center  N.  W.  qr.,       "  173 

9,  N.  W.  comer,        -           -  200 
9,  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,        -  141 

10,  mid.  N.  line,         -           -  i;i5 

11,  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  90 
11,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  112 
11,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  127 
11,  mid.  W.  hne,         -           -  102 

11,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  125 

12,  center,       -           -           -  84 

12,  S.  W.  qr.,  JancsviUeroad,  54 

13,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  55 
13,  mid.  N.  line,  -  90 
13,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  106 
13,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  93 
13,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  124 
13,  mid.  W.  line,  -  119 
13,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W..  qr.,    -  146 

13,  S.  line,  Loomis  road,  -        *  137 

14,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  137 
14,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  158 
14,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr..  -  170 
14,  N.  line  R.  R.  grade,  -  146 
14,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  140 
14,  mid.  W.  hne,  -  192 
14,  W.line  S.W.qr.,  JanesviUe  R.  202 
14,  N.  E.  qr.,  JanesviUe  road,  177 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  Janesville  road,  163 

15,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  170 
15,  mid.  N.  hne  W.  hf .  N.  E.  qr.,  18:^ 
15,  mid.  N.  line,  -  175 
15,  mid.  N,  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  150 
15,  N.  W.  comer,            -  145 

15,  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr..  Brook,  140 

16,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  155 
16,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  170 
16,  mid.  N.  hnb  N.  W.  qr.,  -  200 
16,  W.  hne,  Beloit  road,  -  225 
16,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  -  183 
16,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  215 
16,  center,       -           -           -  209 

16,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  183 

17,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.qr.,      -  210 
•17,  center,            -           -  200 

17,  S.  W.  qr.,  angle  Beloit  road,  190 

17,  W.  line,  Beloit  road,         -  180 

18,  N.  hne,  Root  river,  -  149 
18,  mid.  N.  hne  E.  hf.  N.W.  qr.,  156 
18,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  161 
18,  N.  W.  comer,  -  193 
18,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  212 
18,  mid.  W.  hne,  -  182 
18,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,     -  212 

18,  mid.  W.  line  S.  hf.  S.W.qr., 236 

19,  N.  hne.  Root  river,  -  145 
19,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  170 
19,  raid.  N.  hne,  -  -  2:% 
19,  mid.  N.  hne  N,  W.  qr.,  210 
19,  N.  W.  comer,  -  ■  214 
19,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  244 
19,  raid.  W.  hne,         -            -  255 

19,  W.  hne  S.W.  qr.,  Beloit  road,  245 

20,  mid.  N.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,      -  178 
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Greenfield.    T.  6,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  20,  center,            -           -  159 

20,  mid.  line.  Root  river,        -  143 

21,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  217 
21,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  221 
21,  N.  W.  comer.  -  180 
21,  mid.  W.  Ime,  -  -  180 
21,  mid.  N.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.,  210 

21,  center,        -           -           -  240 

22,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  174 
22,  N.  line  N.E.  qr.,  R.R.  bridge,  172 
22,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  185 
22,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  199 
22.  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  188 
22,  mid.  W.  line,  -  220 
22,  W.  line,  Janesville  road,  -  244 
22,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  240 

22,  N.  lino  S. W.qr., Janesville  R.,  200 

23,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  179 
23,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  165 

•  23,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,    -  181 

23,  N.  W.  comer,             -  192 

23,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,   -  187 

23,  mid.  W.  line,              -  180 

23,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,    -  196 

24,  N.  line,  Loomis  road,  137 
24,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  137 
24,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  170 
24,  N.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  122 
24,  W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  Loomis' 

Road,     -           -           -  117 

26,  N.  Une,  Loomis'  Road,  180 

26,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  193 
26,  mid.  W.  line.N.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.,232 

26,  mid.  W.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  220 

26,  mid.  W.  line,              -  227 

26,  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,    -  223 

26,  center  S.  W.  qr.,         -  210 

26,  center,        -           -           -  186 

26,  N.  E.  qr.,  brook,        -  160 

27,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.  grade,  195 

28,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,   Janes- 

ville Road,  -           -  198 

28,  N.  W.  comer,        -           -  157 

28,  W.  lines.  W.qr.,  Root  R.,  141 

29,  S.E.  qr.,  Janesville  road,  -  199 

30,  N.  W.  comer,  -  265 
30,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  2.54 
30,  mid.  W.  line         -           -  2:54 

30,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  229 

31,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  223 
31,  center  W.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.,  2:^3 
31,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  road  -  212 
31,  center  brook,   -           -  192 

31,  mid.  N.  hf.  S.  E.  or.,        -  192 

32,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  JanesviUe 

road,      -           -           -  224 

32,  Hale's  Comers,          -  211 

32,  mid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr. ,  -  195 
3:3,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  Root  R.  128 

33,  raid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,  -  133 
33,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -  157 

33,  N.  W.  comer,            -  171 

34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  -  152 
34,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  192 


Greenfield.    T.  6,  R.  21  E.  —(con.)  Fed, 

Sec.  34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    180 

34,  N.  W.  comer,             -  156 

34,  near  S.  line,  Loomis  road,      15^3 

35,  N.  line,  Loomis  road,  -  198 
35,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  202 
a3,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  152 
a5,  N.  W.  qr.,  pond,  -    127 

Harmony.    T.  3,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  2,  N.  W.qr.,    -           -  -    344 

Hartford.    T.  10,  R.  18  E. 

Hartford  Station,    -           -  -    4<^ 

Sec.    1,  near  N.  W.  comer,    -  487 

13,  near  S.  E.  comer,  stream,  411 

13,  center,  R.  R.,             -  453 

13,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    440 

14,  center,  R.  R.,  -  -  430 
14,  W.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  430 
16,  N.  E.  comer,              -  466 

16,  center   E.  hf.,        -  -    403 

17,  W.  line,  R.  R.,           -  388 

18,  center,  R.  R.,  -  -  385 
18,  W.  hne,  R.  R.,  -  392 
21,  center,  R.R.,  -           -  414 

21,  W.  Hne,  R.  R.,      -  -    406 

22,  center,  R.  R.,  -  -  428 
22,  W.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  422 
24,  UtUe  W.  of  mid.  of  E.  line,  740 
25         -            -            -  -    566 

Hartland.    T.  26,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.  21,  Hartland,  -  -  257 
Hebron.    T.  6,  R.  15  E. 

Cushman's  mill  pond,  -  -  244 
Herman.    T.  16,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  11,  N.  E.  comer,             -  23o 

12,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.,  -    128 

13,  mid.  S.  hne,  -  -  121 
26,  near  S.  line,  stream,  -  105 
26,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  147 

jtfolland.    T.  13,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  hneR.  R.,        -  -      97 

12,  N.  hne  R.  R.,             -  109 

13,  N.  hne  R.  R.,  -  -  102 
16,  S.  E.  qr.,  bridge,        -  13:3 

24,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -    107 

25,  N.  hne  R.  R.,             -  103 

26,  Cedar  Grove,  -  -  114 
29,  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,    -  307 

35,  N.  line  R.  R.,         -  -    144 

36,  center  E.  hne,            -  48 
Top  of  terrace  above  Amsterdam,  R. 

213,          -           -  -      47 
Bottom  of    terrace  above  Amster- 
dam, 11. 47,       -  -        5 
Holland.    T.  21,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    233 
20,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  279 
Jackson.    T.  10,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.    1,  30  rods  W.  of  S.  E.  comer,    28S 
1,  mid.  S.  hne,  creek,  -    282 
1,  valley  of  creek,            -  292 
4,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -    292 
6,  center,  R.  R.,  -           -  386 

6,  N.  hne,  R.  R.,       -  -    379 

7,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  440 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
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Jackson.    T.  10,  R.  20  E.  —  (con.)    Feet. 
Sec.  7,  jnid  S.  line  S.W.  qr.,  valley,  396 

30,  N.  E.  qr.,  Cedar  creek,  -    275 

31,  mid.  S.  line,    -           -  319 

32,  S.  E.  qr.,  brook,  -  -  278 
;^2,  N.  W.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  276 

32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  3*27 
3:^,  raid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  340 
34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  300 
34,  S.  W.  comer,  -  273 
36,  S.E.qr.,  -  -  -  208 
36;S.W.Vm       -           -  334 

Jacksonport.    T.  29,  R.  27  E. 

Rid^  S.  of  Jacksonport,    -  -     42 

Racine  Limestone,         -           -  58 
Coral  l)ed8  hf .  mile  S.  of  Jadcsonport,    20 

Sec.  33,  S.  hf.    -           -           -  62 

JanesviUe.    T.  3.  R.  12  E. 

Janesville  Fair  (irounds,    -  -  ,  295 

JanesviUe  Station,         -           -  240 

Jefferson.    T.  6,  R.  14E. 

Jefferson  station,           -           -  221 

Rock  river  at  Jefferson,      -  -    206 

Mouth  of  Crawfish  river,           -  200 

Sec.   9,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -    242 

12,  N.  E.  qr.,  hill,  -           -  365 

15,  near  center  W.  hf.,  stream,   227 

17,  N.E.qr.,          -           -  269 

17,  N.  W.qr.,  quany,  -  -    260 

18,  center  W.  hf.,  hall,       -  442 

19,  near  N.  W.  comer,  -    315 
Johnstown.    T.  3,  R.  14  E. 

Level  of  Rock  Prairie,       -  -    316 
Kewasknm.    T.  12,  R.  19  E. 

Sec   5,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -  -    398 

12,  mid.  E.  line,     -           -  409 

20,  mid.  E.  line,  stream,  -  410 
22,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -  354 
22,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  409 
28,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  528 
30.  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    463 

33,  N.  E.  comer.    -           .  362 

34,  N.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -  -  36:3 
35;R.R^-           -           -  370 

Kewaunee.    T.  23,  R.  24E. 

Sec.    5,  N.  W.  qr.,  ledge,        -  145 

14,  Kewaunee  river  at  bndflre,  9 
14,  S.  W.  qr.,  junction  of  Upper 

Coral  and  Racine,     -  32 

20,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    124 

26,  Est.,  general  level,      -  124 

30,  mid.  S.  line           -  -    1*^ 

31,  outcrop,  -  -  140 
3i;  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    134 

Koshkonong.    T.  S^R.  14E. 

Fort  Atkinson  station,        -  -    249 

Marsh  below  Fort  Atkinson,     -  200 
Lake  Koshkonong,            -       (200)  184 

Kumps  quarry,            -           -  267 

Sec.  4%  center  W.  hf.,        -  -    2o7 

27,  S.  W.qr.,        -           -  252 

31,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry,  -  -  248 
34;  N.  E.  or.,  '      /         .  298 

32,  center  N.  hf.,  valley,  -    252 


Kossnth.    T.  20,  R.  23E.  Feet. 

Sec.  12,  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  river,    -  28 

15,  N.E.qr.,          -           -  124 

26,  S.  E.  comer,          -           -  109 

36,  S.  E.  qr.,           -           -  93 

La  Fayette.    T.  3,  R.  17  E. 

Sec'.    8,  near  center,  stream,          -  277 

18,  N.E.qr.,          -            -  317 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -            -  365 

30,  N.E.qr.,         -           -  4:^7 

31,  N.  E.  qr.,  •  -  -  44:^ 
31,  S.  W.qr.,         -           -  4:38 

La  Grange.    T.  4,  R.  16  E. 

Sec.  1,  nearly  S.  of  hill,      -           -  365 

Heart  Prairie,    -           -           -  387 

Lake.    T.  6,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    7,  mid.  N.  line,    -           -  60 

7,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,    -  79 

7,  mid.  W.  Une,  -           -  78 

7,  mid.  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,   -  50 

7,  mid.  N.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  87 

7,  W.  of  center,         -           -  64 

7,  N.  of  center,    -           -  80 

7,  center,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  65 

7,  liighest  land  in  cemetery,  95 

8,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  17 
8,  mid.  S.  hne,  S.  E.  qr.,  53 
8,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  52 
8,  mid.  N.  W.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  58 
8,  W.  line,  Kinnickinic,  -  10 
8,  mid.  W.  Une,   -           -  30 

8,  mid.  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,   -  50 

9,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  35 
9,  N.  W.  qr.,  angle  in  road,  -  5^3 
9,  mid.  line,  road,  -  18 
9,  raid,  line,  road  E.  and  W.,  J58 
9,  S.E.qr.,  -  -  16 
9,  near  E.  hne,  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  30 
9,  center  S.  E.  qr.,     -           -  51 

10.  N.  W.  qr.,  bank  of  lake,  25 

10.  S,  E.  qr..  bank  of  lake,      -  25 

15,  N.  hne,  oank  of  lake,  -  40 

15,  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr..  Chic.  rd.  55 

15,  center,  -  -  -  75 
15,  Chicago  road,  N.  of  school 

house,            -           -  58 
15,  Chicago  road,  S.  of  school 

house,            -           -  75 

15,  S.  E.  qr..  Deer  creek,  R.  R,,  60 

St.  Francis  R.  R.  station,          -  65 
Sec.  16,  mid.  W.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.  of 

S.E.qr.,       -           -  57 

17,  N.  W.  comer,        -           -  57 

18,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  78 
18,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  -  82 
18,  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  brook,  55 
18,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  86 
18,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  8:3 
18,  mid.  W.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  70 
18,  mid.  W.  hne,   -           -  60 

18,  mid.  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  90 

19,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  102 
19,  mid.  W.  hne,  -  -  113 
19,  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  creek,  100 
19,  mid.  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  125 
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Lake.    T.  6,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  20.  N.  W.  comer.   -           -  80 

niid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    109 

mid.  N.  line»  -           -  105 

N.  line,  railroad,   -  -      86 

mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  79 

mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  -      97 

mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr..  72 

mid.  N.  line,          -  -      78 

mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  88 

N.  W.  comer,            -  100 

N.  line,  Chicago  Road,  -      80 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 

21, 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

2H 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

2t) 

29 

30 

30 

m 

30 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
31 
31 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
33 

:^3 

33 


center  N.  E.  (jr.,  Chicago  R'd,  82 

mid.  line,  Chicago  Road,  •    100 

S.  E.  qr.,  Chicago  Road,  90 

N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -  30 
N.  line,  Lake  Shore  Road,       45 

mid.  N.  line,  -  -  35 
W.  line  S.W.qr.,  Chi.  Roail,  120 
N.  E.  qr.,  Lake  Shore  Road,  115 

N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  Lake  Sh.  R'd,  75 

mid.  line,  bank  of  lake,  60 

N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      80 

N.  W.  comer,            -  90 

mid.  W.  line,         -  -    102 

mid.  line,  bank  of  lake.  80 

mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      87 

mid.  N.  line,  -           -  130 

N.  line,  railroad,  -  -    113 

N.  W.  corner,             -  116 

mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -      89 

N.  line,  Chicago  Road,  124 

mid.  W.  line,        -  -    122 

N.  W.  comer,            -  83 

mid.  line,  Chicago  Road,  84 

center  S.  E.  qr..          -  95 

mid.  N.  line,          -  -88 

N.  W.  comer,            -  81 

mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      74 

mid.  N.  line,    -           -  82 

N.  line,  railroad,   -  -      97 

N.  W.  comer,            -  96 

mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    118 

mid.  W.  line,              -  111 

mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    IM 

mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  137 

mid.  N.  Ime  N.  E.  qr.,  -    129 

mid.  N.  line,  -           -  113 

mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr..  •    127 

N.  W.  comer,            -  1^36 

mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    165 

mid.  W.  line,              -  185 

mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    l78 

N.  W.  comer,            -  180 

mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr..  -    190 

mid.  W.  line,             -  195 

mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    175 

N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,       -  122 

mid.  N.  line,         -  -    139 

N.  line,  nulroad,        -  137 

N.  W.  comer,        -  -    142 

mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  154 

raid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    103 

mid.  N.  line,  -           -  115 

mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    1021 


Lake.    T.  6,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet 

Sec.  33,  N.  W.  comer,            -  120 

34,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  road,  -  98 
ai,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  90 

35,  N.  line,  railroad,  -  -  111 
35,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  115 

35,  N.  E.  qr.,  angle  Chi.  Road,    108 

36,  N.  line  bank  of  lake,  -  90 
36,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf,  N.  W. 

qr.,   -           -           -  -    110 

36,  N.  W.  comer,            -  9i\ 

Lake  Mills.    T.  7,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.   1,  W.  hf.,      -           -  -    265 

3,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  274 

3,  near  center  N.  W.  qr.,  -    327 

3,  mid,  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr..        311 

3,  S.  W.  comer,         -  -    291 

4,  center  N.  W.  qr.,       -  im 

4,  flat,            -           -  -    315 

5,  N.  E.  qr.,  hill,            -  370 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    398 
8,  niid.  S.  hne,    -           -  373 

Eoshkonong  Creek  at  Eroughville,     257 

Sec.  10,  mid.  W.  line,             -  315 

Lake  Mills  village,             -  -    2(50 

Lake  Mills  village,  N.  W.  part,  277 

Rock  Lake,             -           -  -    250 

Sec.  18,  mid.  S.  line,    -           -  345 

19,  S.  W.  qr.,  creek,  -  -  28S 
28,  mid.  8.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  27S 
31,  S.  W.  qr.,  creek,  -  -  272 
33,  N.  E.  com»T,  -           -  363 

La  Prairie.    T.  2,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  13,  mid.  W.  hne,        -  -    271 

16,  mid.  W.  line,  -  242 
Lima-    T.  4,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.  6,  S.  E.  qr.,  marsh,    -  -    243 

13,  N.  E.qr.,        -            -  307 

14,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  316 
18,  near  mid.  W.  line,     -  248 

21,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    301 

22,  Lima  station,  -           -  310 

23,  mid.  N.  lif.,  -  -  ^Vi 
2:3,  W.  hne,  -  -  308 
30,  E.  line,       -           -  -    311 

Lima.    T.  14,  R.  22  E. 
Sec.  2,  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  highland,    129 

16,  mid.  E.  hne,          -  -    164 

20,  center  S.  E.  qr,,  -  219 
26,  center  N.  hf.,         -  -    119 

Hingham  MiU  Pond,  -  -  192 
Lincoln.    T.  25,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  19,  S.  hne  outcrop,      -  -    2.*32 

20,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,        -  192 

22,  mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  -  197 
2:3,  raid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  (eat.).  168 


26,  swamp, 
35,  stream, 
Linn.    T.  1,  R.  17  E. 
Sec.  5,  Moorfield's  lime  kiln, 
Geneva  lake,    -  -  - 

Little  Suaniico.    T.  26,  R,  19  E. 

Sec.  26, 
LoweU.    T.  10,  R.  14E. 
Sec.  6,  S.  W.  qr..  - 


114 
98 

-  3SS 
282 

-  144 

-  256 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan  —  continued. 


LowelL    T.  10,  R.  14  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  7,  near  center  W.  hf.,    -  2^-J6 

15,  Lowell  Village,      -  -    241 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,        -            -  245 

aO,  center  E.  hf.,  R.  R.,  -    240 

30,  near  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  marsh,  216 
Lowell  Station,       -           -  -    247 

Lowell.    T.  11,  R.  14E. 

Sec.  26,  S.  E.  qr.,  ridge,     -  -    300 

:i0,  near  center  W.hf.,    -  2:^6 

31,  near  center  W.hf.,  -  266 
36,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,  240 
:36,  hill-top,      -           -  -    305 

Lynden.    T.  14,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.   1,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -    262 

2,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E,  qr.,  264 

3,  mid.  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -    224 

4,  mid.  S.  line,  valley,  -  245 
4,  S.  E.  comer,  Onion  River,  -    211 

6,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  299 

26,  near  center,           -  -    492 

27,  mid.  S.  line,    -            -  :iV2 

28,  mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  278 
30,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -  4:^3 
30,  S.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  305 
35,  N.  E.  comer,  chm:ch,  316 
35,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -  -    307 

Cascade  River,  below  mill,      -  287 

Lyons.    T.  2,  R.  18  E. 

Lyons  Station,        -           -  -    222 

Sec.   1,  center  E.  line,  R.  R.,  -  207 

1,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  -    291 

1,  S.W.qr,,       -            -  194 

1,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -    ♦i>9 

2,  S.  W.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  200 

7,  S.  W.  qr.,  -            -  -    273 

8,  mid.  W.  line,  -           -  2<S5 

9,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  228 
10,  N.  hf.,  -  -  220 
10,  near  center  S.  line,  -  366 
12,  near  east  line,  -  355 
12,  S.  E.  qr.,  brook,  -  -  218 
2:3,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  321 
23,  mid.  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  355 
28.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,         -  319 

Xamolia.    T.  3,  R.  10  E. 

Magnolia  Station,   -           -  -    340 

Sec.  6,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  354 

6,mid.  W.  hne,        -  -    285 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  flat,            -  286 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  -            -  -    1309 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  Allen's  Creek,  278 

6,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    360 

7,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  4:iS 
7,  S.  E.  qr.,  road,  -  -  32:3 
7,  S.  E.  qr.,  top  of  Mge,  450 
9,  N.  W.  qr.,  Allen's  Creek,  -    292 

2:3,  N.  W.qr.,      -            -  339 

26,  S.  W.  qr.,  -            -  -    384 

S6,  S.  W.  qr.,  summit,     -  441 

28,  S.  W.  qr.,  -            -  -    339 

34,  N.  W.qr.,      -           -  432 

Manitowoc.    T.  19,  R.  24  E. 

City,  S.  W.  comer,      -           -  65 

Stiraon,       -           -           -  -       7 


Manitowoc.  T.  19,  R.  24  E.  —  (con.)  FeeU 

Sec.  5,  near  W.  line,  -           -  79 

6,  center  S.  W.  gr.,    -            -  69 

7,  N.  W.  qr.,  bndc^e,      -  4^3 
17,  N.  W.  cor.,  Litue  Man'woc,  15 

17,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,        -  44 

18,  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  51 

18,  S.  W.  qr  ,  R.  R.,        -  60 

19,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -            -  53 
Manitowoc  Rapicls.    T.  19,  R.  2:3  E. 

Sec.  2,  mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  136 

3,  near  S.  E.  comer,  -           -  153 

4,  raid.  E.  line,          -           -  20:3 
4,  mid.  S.  line,  highland,  213 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,           -  154 

5,  mid.  E.  line,    -            -  158 

6,  mid.  E.  hne,          -           -  173 

10,  near  N.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  60 

11,  near  N.  line,          -            -  124 

12,  near  mid.  W.  hne,     -  75 

12,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -  68 
1:3,  center  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  68 

13,  near  S.  E.  corner,  -  -  70 
19,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  Kettle's,  166 

19,  mid.  N.  W.  (.r.,  river,  -  108 
22,  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,      -  140 

24,  mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,       -  5:3 

25,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  53 
32,  center  stream,  -  -  142 
34,  mid.  E.  hf.,  N.  shore  Sil.  L.  150 

34,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  129 
:34,  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,          -  12:3 

35,  near  center,           -           -  111 
Maple  Gi'ove.    T.  20,  R.  21  E. 

Reedsville  Station,              -           -  242 

Sec.  6,        •    -            -            -  328 

6,  S.  W.  corner,         -           -  329 

7,  Serpentine  ridge,        -  304 
12,  S.  E.  comer,           -           -  247 

29,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  296 

30,  near  mid.  W.  hne,  -  276 
32,  near  N.  E.  comer,  -  278 
313,  E.  hne,   -     -     -  276 

34,  E.  hne,     -     -  262 

35,  S.  E.  comer,           -           -  240 
Maple  Valley. 

Sec.  24,  N.  branch  Little  River,  T.  29, 

R.  19  E.,      -           -           -  180 

Sec  24,  SmaU  Lake,  T.  30,  R.  19  E.,  159 

25,  Little  Peshtigo  Lake,  -  157 

Marshfield.    T.  16,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  W.  comer  (est.),    -  402 

6,  stream,       -           -           -  360 

C,  S.  W.  comer,  -           -  406 

6,  S.  E.  comer,           -           -  4:33 

14,  S.  E.  qr ,  Reichart  Quarry,  357 

16,  S.  hne,  Maria  Hotel           -  365 

17,  N  line  (est.),  R.  R.,  -  371 
17,  S.W.  comer,  hiU,  -           -  442 

20,  near  center,  hill,    -           -  450 

24,  S.  E.  qr.,         -           -  424 

25,  N.  hne,  -  -  -  420 
80,  S.  W.  qr.,  Steffer's  quarry,  409 

Calvary  station,      -           -           -  363 

St.  Qoud  station,        -           -  349 
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Hemee.    T.  17,  R.  22  E.  Feet. 

Sec.   1,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -    175 

5,  N.  W.  qr.,      -  -  348 
8,  N.  W.  comer,        -           -    348 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  river,  -  135 

21,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -    248 

21,  center,  stream,  -  175 

Menasha.    T.  20,  R.  17  E. 

Menasha  station,    - 
3Ienomonee.    T.  8,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.   2,  N.  E.  qr.,  outcrop, 

6,  E.  side  N.  E.  qr.,  - 
8,  outcrop, 
8,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  hill, 

Menomonee  Falls, 
Sec.  17,  center  N.  hf., 

19,  N.  E.  qr..  spring, 

30,  S.  W.  comer, 
Meanon.    T.  9,  R.  21  E. 

Mequon  station, 
Thiensville  station,  - 
Sec.   1,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
10,  R.  R.,  - 

31,  N.  E.  comer,  valley, 

31,  N.  W.  comer, 

32,  N.  line, 
35,  R.  R.,  -  -  - 

35,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  - 
T.  9,  R.  22E. 

Sec.  5,  near  N.  E.  comer, 

5,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  • 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  river, 
8,  S.  line,  R.  H., 

17,  S.  line.  R.  R., 

20,  mid.  N.  hn?,  bank  of  lake, 
20,  N.  W.  comer, 
29,  S.  line, 
32,  S.  line, 

Mcrtou.    T.  8,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.  2.  J^  mi.  N.  of  Mondies, 

Lake  Kesnus,    -  -  - 

North  Lake,  -  -  - 

High  land  E.  of  Pine  Lake,    - 

High  land  W.  of  Pine  Lake, 

Ridge  1  mi.  W.  of  Pine  Lake, 

VaUey  1}^  nii.  W.  of  Pme  Lake.   -    318 
3Ietomeii.    T.  15,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.  1,  N.  E.  qr..  River's  quarry,  - 

Reed's  Comers  station, 

Brandon  station,     -  ..  - 

3Iichicott.    T.  20,  R.  24E. 

River  at  Michicott, 

Sec.  4,  S.  W.  qr., 

8,  S.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr,  T.  21, 

9,  E.  hf.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  rivei, 
22,  N.  W.  qr., 
32,  S.  W.  qr.,  T.  21, 

Milford.    T.  8,  R.  14,  E. 
Hubbleton  stiition,  -  -  - 

Sec.  21,  mid.  N.  hne,  - 
24,  N.  E.  comer, 
24,  mid.  S,  line,    - 
3;^,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry,  - 

36,  center  N.lif.,  - 
T.  7,  R.  14  E.  . 


-  177 

-  193 

-  259 
290 

-  J334 
2:3^220 

-  314 
287 

-  279 

92 
IS8 

-  147 
128 

-  154 
252 

-  172 
107 

-  97 


111 
93 
8:3 
98 
94 

110 
83 

112 
76 

369 
376 
309 
3S4 
345 
359 


a50 
407 
421 

22 

60 

126 

11 

5:3 

108 

211 
260 
2:32 
222 
2^<4 
295 


Milford.    T.  7,  R.  14E.  — (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  6,  S.  E.  qr.,  outlet  of  lake,  -    228 

6,  S.  E.  qr.,  outcrop,        -  252 

Milton.    T.4,  R.  13E. 

Milton  station,        -           -  -    293 

Milton  Jimction,          -            -  299 

Ridge  S.  of  Milton  Junction,  -    318 

Sec.  10,  S.  E.  comer,           -  -    216 

22,  center  E.  hf.,  hill,       -  375 

25,  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -  -    3o7 

26,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  30:3 
30,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  289 
30,  N.  W.  qr.,              -  -    255 

Milwaukee.    T  8,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  4,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      87 

4,  mid.  W.  line,              -  93 

4,  center,        -           -  -      88 

5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  76 
5,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      87 

5,  N.  W.  qr.,  Washington  R'd,  78 

6,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr..         "  85 

5,  mid.  line  R.  R.,     -  -      84 

6,  mid.  N.  Hne,  -  -  107 
6,  mid.  N.  Hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  117 

6,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    127 

7,  mid.  N.  Hne,  -           -  10:3 

7,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      95 

8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  93 
8,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  91 
8,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  79 

8,  center,        -            -  -      70 

9,  N.  Hne  R.  R.,  -  107 
16,  N.  Hne,  R.  R..  -  127 
16,  mid.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      9:3 

16,  mid.  line.,  R.  R.,        -  J*4 

17,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  94 
17,  mid.  W.  Hne,  -  -  '  7:3 
17,  mid.  Hne,  Washington  Road,  91 

17,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      62 

18,  N.  line,  river,             -  52 

19,  N.  Hne,  river,  -  -  49 
19,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  6."> 
19,  N.  line.  Good  Hope,  -  9<> 
19,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  12<) 
19,  W.  Hne,  N.  E.  qr.,  plank  rd.  70 

19,  mid.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  plank-rd.  75 

20,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  95 
20,  W.  Hne,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  42 
20,  W.  Hne,  river,  -  45 
20,  mid.  W.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  114 
20,  centei-  N.  E.  qr.,         -  120 

20,  mid.  line  Wjish.  nl.,  -     1U5 

21,  N.  Hne,  M.  L.  S.  A:  W.  R.  R.,  85 
29,  center  N.  p].  qr.,  -  70 
29,  W.  Hne,  river,            -  40 

29,  mid.  N.  hue  S,  E.  qr.,  ■      71 

30,  N.  W.  A.  R.  R.  A:  G.  B.  rd.,  60 
30,  mid.  N.  Hne,  -  -  65 
30,  N.  line;  river  -  -  40 
:30,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  102 
30,  center,             -           -  50 

30,  cent*»r,  N.  E.  qr.,   -  -      55 

31,  mid.  N.  line,  -  50 
31,  N.  line,  creek,  ■  -  43 
31,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  60 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  TAicuiqxjx  —  continued. 


Itfilwankee.    T.  8,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  31,  N.W.  comer,        -  -      60 

31,  R.  R.  bridge,  Milwaukee  R.,    51 

Lindwunn  station,         -           -  56 

Sec32,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -      60 

3:3,  N.  line  bank  of  lake,  -  80 

3:3,  N.  line  R.  R.,         -  -      73 

33,  N.  W.  comer,             -  73 

3:3,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      74 

3:3,  mid.  N.  E.  qr.,  bank  of  lake,  75 

33,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      80 

33,  mid.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,    -  75 

Milwaakee.    T.  7,  R.  22  E. 

Sec  3,  N.  line,      -           -  -      95 

3,  N.  W.  comer,             -  92 

3.  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    112 

3,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  bank,  105 

3,  mid.  line,  bank,     -  -    108 

3,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  bank,  110 

4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  93 
4,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  71 
4,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  64 
4,  W.  line,  river  -  30 
4,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  river,  21 

4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      59 

5,  K.  line  R.  R.,             -  57 

6,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      59 

5,  mid.  N.  line,               -  59 

6,  N.  W.  comer,  river,  -  37 
5,  W.  line  R.  R.,  -  98 
5,  W.  line,  Green  Bay  rd.,  1 14 
5,  center,  -  -  -  71 
5,  mid.  line  R.  R.           -  80 

5,  mid.  line,  river,      ■  -      36 

6,  N.  line,  Green  Bay  road,  68 
6,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  70 
6,  N.  W.  comer,  -  66 
6,  center  N.  E.  qr.,    -  -      81 

6,  R.  R.  &  Green  Bay  toad,  98 

7,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      98 

7,  mid.  line  near  S.  line,  124 

8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  94 
8,  N.  line,  Green  Bay  road,  121 

8,  W.  of  center,              -  155 

9,  Humbolt  Junction  -  61 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  84 

River  at  HumMt  Bridge,  -      15 

Sec  9,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  60 

9,  center,                    -  -      6^3 

9,  mid.  W.  line  R.  R.,    -  90 

10,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -    102 

10,  N.  W.  comer,             -  90 

10,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      47 

10,  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  78 

10,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  Lake  Ave.,  105 

10,  mid.  line.  Lake  Avenue,  -      83 

10,  S.  E.  qr..  Lake  Avenue,  98 

10,  S.  line,  Lake  Avenue,  -      88 

Mitchell.    T.  14,  R.  20  E. 

Sc«.   2,  near  mid.  S.  line,        -  580 

9,  S.  E.  comer,  liigh  hill,  -  566 

10,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    510 

21,  mid.  E.  line,               -  491 

27,  N.  W.  qr.,  Stanley  Creek,     391 


Montpelier.    T.  2J3,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  25,  near  center, 

25,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  - 
Morrison.    T.  21,  R.  21  E. 
Sec.  28,  N.  W.  comer.  Dry  Run,    - 
34,  mid.  W.  line,  stream, 
34,  mid.  S.  line, 
Mose).    T.  16,  R.  23  E. 
Sec.  4,  S.  line  R.  R.. 

5,  mid.  S.  line,  stream, 
5,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr., 
16,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr  R.  R. 

16,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  stream, 

27,  mid.  N.  line, 
Bank  three-qr.  mile  N.  of  pier, 

Mount  Pleasant.    T.  3,  R.  22  E. 
Sec.  4,  N.  W.  comer, 
4,  near  mid.  S.  line, 
9,  near  mid.  S.  line, 

12,  N.  E.  qr., 

17,  center,        -  -  . 
20,  S.  E.  qr., 
20,  S.  hf.,         -           -  - 

W.  U.  Junction, 
Sec.21,  S.  E.  qr., 

22,  S.  E.  qr., 

2:3,  E.hf., 

25,  N.  W.  comer, 

26,  N.  W.  comer, 

28,  mid.  S.  line,    - 
30,  N.  E.  qr.,  - 
30,  N.  W.  qr.,  Windsor, 

T.  3,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.   5,  S.  line,        .  -  - 

19,  S.  E.  comer, 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,    - 

20,  S.  line, 

21,  Racine  Junction,    - 
Vaughn "s  Quarry, 
Horhck's  quarry,     -  -  - 
Sec.  32,  center, 

32,  S.  line, 
Mukwonago.    T.  5,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.    6,  marsh,       -  -  - 

14,  S.  W.  comer, 
Mukwonago  village, 
Muskego.    T.  5.  R.  20E. 
Sec.  13,  mid.  E.  line,  - 

13,  mid.  S.  line, 

33,  near  mid.  S.  line, 
Muskego  lake,        -  .  - 

Newark.    T.  1,  R.  11  E. 
Sec.    1,  N.  E.  qr.,  spring, 


1 
3 
10 
11 
11 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
16 


S.  W.qr., 

N.  W.  qr.,       - 

mid.  W.  line, 

S.  W.  qr.,      - 

S.  W.qr.,  hill, ^     - 

W.  line  near  mid., 

S.  E.  comer, 

S.  E.  qr.,  flat, 

N.  W.  qr., 

S.  W.  qr.,       - 

S.  W.  qr.,  stream, 

S.  E.  comer  of  S.  W.  qr.. 


Feet, 
181 
138 

237 

240 

284 

51 
83 
112 
51 
56 
50 
48 

150 
147 
158 
105 
151 
158 
178 
143 
126 

95 
120 
141 

92 
129 
168 
203 

45 
80 
78 
40 
4:3 
58 
46 
38 
40 

305 
3:35 
276 

205 
227 
191 
191 

2.58 
362 
328 
;342 
a57 
379 
313 
26:3 
193 
305 
3:31 
296 
244 
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List  op  Elevations  abovr  Lake  Michigan — continued. 


Newark.    T,  1,  R.  H  E.  — (con.)     Feet. 

Sec.  16,  S.  W.  qr.,  Coon  creek,  -    18:3 

20,  ittid.  S.  line,  ridge,     -  318 

24,  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -    196 

25,  center  W.  lif.,            -  252 

25,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    274 

28,  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,         -  190 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry,  -  -  222 
31,  center  E.  hf,  -  -  222 
31,  near  center,           -  -    263 

31,  W.  of  center,  -  275 
81,  W.  hf,       -           -  .    249 

32,  center,            -           -  281 

33,  near  center,  -  -  207 
33,  mid.  W.  line,              -  220 

33,  lx)ttora  of  outcrop,  -    245 

34,  center,  ridge,  -           -  207 

35,  center,  creek,         -  -    144 
New  Berlin.    T.  6,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  21,  mid.  N.  iif,    -           -  291 

22,  general  level  E.,  -  -  3:36 
32,  N.  W.  corner,  Proopect  hill,    344 

New  Denmark.    T.  22,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    7,  N.  E.  qr..  Two  Rivers,  -    218 

17,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,     -  295 

28,  near  N .  W.  comer,  -    328 

35,  S.  W.  qr..  Kettle  range,  307 
New  Holstein.    T.  17,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  30,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  484 

32,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    402 

34,  N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  426 
Newton.    T.  18,  K.  23  E. 

Sec.  1,  N.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -      77 

1,  creek,             -           -  52 

4,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  190 

12,  N.  line  R.  R.,          -  -    79 

13,  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  85 

17,  -           -           -  -    166 

23,  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  80 

26,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -      74 

27,  creek,              -           -  57 

30,  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  140 
34,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -      77 

Norway.    T.  4,  R.  20  E. 

Wind  lake,             -           -  -    190 

Sec.    8,  N.  line,          -           -  198 

8,  S.  line,       -           -  -    198 

18,  S.  E.  comer,    -           -  221 

19,  S.  W.  comer.        -  -    224 
Oak  Creek.    T.  5,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      80 

1,  N.  W.  comer,             -  75 

2,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -      90 
2,  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  96 

2,  mid.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -    112 

3,  mid.  N.  line,              -  122 

3,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      96 

4,  mid.  N.  line,              -  115 
4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    149 

4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  161 

5,  mid.  N.  line,               -  .  149 
5,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.. 

Lake  station,     -  -    154 
5,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf.  N.  W. 

qr.,         -           -  -    160 


Oak  Creek.  T.  5,  R.  22  E.— (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  5,  N.  W.  comer,             -  152 

5,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -    164 

6,  mid.  W.  line,  -  161 
6,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -  158 
6,  N.  W.  comer,  -  \><o 
6,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -    205 

6,  mid.  W.  line,              -  210 

7,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  160 
7,  mid.  N.  line,  -  175 
7,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  170 
7,  N.  W.  comer,  -  195 
7,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -    180 

7,  mid.  W.  line,              -  175 

8,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  i:« 
8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  150 
8,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  147 
8,  N.  W.  comer,             -  155 

8,  near  mid.  S.  line,    -  -    129 

9,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  96 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  111 
9,  mid.N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  155 
9,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    1:^ 

10,  N.  line,  Oak  creek,     -  71 

10,  raid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      80 

10,  mid.  N.  line,               -  119 

10,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  -    1:38 

10,  N.  W.  comer,            -  82 

11,  N.  line.  Oak  creek,  -  -  45 
11,  N.  line,  Chicago  road,  -  74 
11.  N.  line,  R.  R.,  -  94 
11,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  111 
11,  N.  W.  comer,  -  82 
11,  center.  Oak  Creek  station,        86 

11,  mid.  line,        -            -  107 

12,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -  8*3 
12,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  84 
12.  N.  W.  comer,  -  '  -  65 
14,  N.  line,  Chicago  road,  108 
14,  mid.  N.  line  Iv .  W.  qr.,  -      89 

14,  N.  W.  comer,            -  105 

15,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  91 
15,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  96 
15,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  102 
15,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  (^r.,  126 
15,  mid.  W.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  HS 
15,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  101 

15,  center,        -           -  -    112 

16,  N.  line.  Oak  Creek,  -  77 
16,  mid.  N.  Ime  N.  E.  qr.,  -  77 
16,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  91 
16,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  113 
16.  N.  W.  comer,  -  li2 
16,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  134 
16,  mid.  W.  line,             -  136 

16,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    122 

17,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  1:30 
17,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,  -  129 
17,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  Il3t^, 
17,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  140 
17,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  V>b 
17,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  130 
17,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  140 
17,  mid.  W.  line  S.  hf.  STW".  qr.,  155 
17,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    IIG 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan  —  continued. 

Oak  Creek.    T.  5,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.) 
Sec.  18,  N.  W.  comer, 

20,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,     - 
20,  mid.  N.  line,  - 
20,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       - 
20,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr, 
20,  N.  W.  comer, 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr., 

21,  N.  W.  comer, 

22,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

22,  mid.  N.  line, 

23,  N.  line,  R.  R., 
23,  mid.  N.  line, 
2:3,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
23,  N.  W.  comer, 
23,  mid.  line,  R.  R., 
2;3,  mid.  line,  Chicago  road,    - 
23,  cent.  N.  lif.  S.E.  qr.,  Ch.  rd. 
26,  N.  line,  Chicago  road, 

26,  mid.  line,  Chica^  road, 

27,  mid.  W.  line, 

27,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr., 

28,  mid.  N.  line, 
28,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
28,  N.  W.  comer, 
28,  mid.  N.  line  S.  £.  qr., 
28,  center, 

28,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

29,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
29,  mid.  N.  line,  - 
29,  mid.  N.  line  N. W.  qr.,  R.  R. 
29,  N.  W.  comer, 

29,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr., 

30,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
30,  mid.  N.  line,  - 
30,  raid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    - 
30,  N.  W.  comer. 
30,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    - 
30,  mid.  W.  line, 

30,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr..    - 

31,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
31,  mid.  N.  line, 
31,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 

31,  N.  W.  comer, 

32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
32,  mid.  N.  line, 
32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr,, 

32,  N.  W.  comer, 

33,  ftid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
33,  mid.  N.  line, 
33,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 

33,  N.  W.  comer, 

34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
34,  mid.  N.  hne, 
34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
34,  N.  W.  comer, 
34,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
34,  mid.  W.  line, 
34,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr., 
34,  center,        -  -  - 

34,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr., 

35,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
35,  mid.  N.  line,  - 
35,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    - 
85,  N.  W.  comer. 


Feet. 

Oak  Creek.    T.5,R.22E.— (con.) 

Feet, 

160 

Sec.  35,  mid.  W.  line, 

77 

12.5 

35,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.. 

80 

143 

85,  center,       -           -           - 

78 

116 

35,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr., 

96 

l;30 

86,  N.  W.  comer. 

114 

140 

36,  mid.  W.  line,  - 

104 

111 

36,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,    - 

102 

121 

36,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr., 

118 

104 

36,  mid.  S.  line. 

121 

8:3 

36,  S.  line,  R.  R.  station. 

117 

105 

36,  Chicago  rd.  on  County  line. 

110 

111 

36,  S.  E.  comer, 

130 

ia*3 

Top  of  bank  (Sec.  31,  T.  5,  R.  23), 

80 

119 

Oak  Grove.    T.  11,  R.  15  E. 

110 

Horicon  Junction,    -           -           - 

306 

116 

Minnesota  Junction,    - 

348 

.,  127 

Rolling  Prairie  station. 

363 

117 

Juneau  station, 

335 

128 

Oakland.    T.  6,  R.  13  E. 

85 
94 

Lake  Ripley,    -           -           - 
Red  Cedar  lake,      -           -           - 

239 
23:3 

87 

Sec,  4,  S.  W.  qr.,  - 

266 

108 

5,  S.  half. 

280 

99 

7,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr., 

271 

94 

13,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  - 

343 

106 

16,  S.  E.  comer,   - 

3:30 

112 

18,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr., 

19,  near  N.  W.  comer,    - 

246 

108 

264 

100 

19,  center  S.  E.  qr.,     - 

251 

.,111 

19,  S.  W.  qr., 

25,  near  N.  W.  comer. 

2^4 

111 

36:3 

105 

25,  W .  line  N.  W.  qr.,     - 

270 

110 

28,  mid.  E.  line. 

253 

113 

28,  near  mid.  S.  line. 

227 

124 

30,  S.  W.  qr., 

257 

120 

30,  near  center  S.  W.  qr.. 

2.53 

110 

31,  S.  W.  qr., 

31,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.. 

214 

132 

210 

136 

Oconomowoc.    T.  8,  R.  17  E. 

1:3:3 

Jjac  La  Belle,          -           .           - 

273 

i:36 

Oconomowoc  station,   - 

283 

147 

Osceola.    T.  14,  R.  20E. 

150 

Sec.  1,  mid.  W.  line, 

500 

145 

4,  N.  E.  qr.,  cross  roads. 

458 

135 

11,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream. 

453 

105 

13,  Long  liake,     - 

443 

119 

80,  E.  hf.,  pond. 

413 

100 

32,  N.  line. 

518 

110 

34,  general  level, 

35.  N.  hf..  Canton, 

504 

125 

566 

13:3 

Palmyra.    T.  5,  R.  16  E. 

87 

Palmyra  station,     -           -           - 

260 

88 

Sec.  20,  E.  hf ., 

266 

88 

20,  N.  W.  qr.. 

278 

94 

22,  S.  E.  qr.. 

290 

92 

23,  N.  E.  qr.,  - 

271 

85 

28,  N.  line. 

241 

88 

29,  S.  E.  qr.     - 

220 

81 

81,  center. 

221 

79 

32,  W.  line,     - 

221 

105 

Paris.    T.7,  R.21E. 

95 

Sec.  18,  center,  prairie, 
Pensankee.    T.  27,  R.  19  E. 

191 

91 

86 

Sec.  23,  N.  branch,  Pensaukee  road, 

139 

122 
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List  of  Elbtations  aboye  Lake  Michiqan  —  contimted. 


Pensaukee.  T.  27,  R.  19  E.  — (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  35,  Pensaukee  river,         -  128 

Pewaukee.    T.  7,  R.  19  E. 

Pewaukee  Lake,     -           -  .    268 

Pewaukee  station,       -           -  268 

I.  N.  Stewart's  place,         -  -    816 

Sec.   1,  center,             -           •  262 

12,  highland,   -            -  -    a'W 

12,  nud.  S.  line,    -           -  268 

18,  mid.  N.  hf.,           -  -    254 

16,  8.  E.  qr.,         -           -  284 

26,  quarry,       -            -  -    248 

26,  railroad  crossing,        •  248 

82,  W.  hf.,       -           -  -380 

Pierce.    T.  24,  R.  24  E. 

Gen.  level,  E.  of  Casco  viUage,  203 

Sec.  28,  center,  high  bluff,  -  -    188 

28,  river,  -  -  -  30 
32,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  44 
32,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  Wilmot's 

quarry,               -           -  126 

32,  N.  E.  qr.,  outcrop,  -      61 

32,  N.  E.  qr.,  above  outcrop,  77 

38,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  179 

Pierce.    T.  24,  R.  25  E. 

4}^  miles  S.  W.  of  Ahnapee,  -  144 

Bank  at  Alaska,      -           -  -      58 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  141 

31,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -      99 
Pleasant  Prairie.    T.  1,  R.  22  E. 

Kenosha  Junction,       -           -  101 

Pleasant  Prairie  station,     -  -    119 

Eau  Pleine  river,  near  state  line,  77 

Sec  1,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      50 

1,  mid.  W.  line,              - '  70 

1,  S.  W.  qr.,               -  -      44 

2]  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  ia5 

4,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -    100 

4,  near  mid.  S.  line,        -  101 

7,  W.  line,     -           -  -    106 

9,  mid.  N.  line,  railroad,  101 

10,  W.  Une,     -           -  -    120 

16,  W.  line,          -           -  150 

16,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -      98 

18,  Eau  Pleine  river,        -  73 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -      97 

24,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  72 

29,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  •      95 

32,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  90 
32,  center  E.  hf.,  raihroad,  -  98 
3:^,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  134 
35,  40  rods  W.  of  raid.,  S.  line,   160 

Pleasant  Prairie.    T.  1,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.,  l)each  I,  -      26 

18,  S.  E.  qr.,  beacli  II,     -  39 

31,  S.  W.  qr.,  beacli  III,  -      64 

Beach  I,  near  state  Une,          -  34 

Beach  II,  neiu*  state  line,   -  -55 

Plvmonth.    T.  2,  R.  11  E. 

Hanover  Junction,       -            -  209 

Sec.   1,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    261 

9,  N.  E.  comer,  railroad,  225 

28,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    395 

3:^,  N.  E.  comer,              -  342 

35,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    412 


Plymoath.    T.  15,  R.  21  E. 
Plymouth  stiition. 
Red  Clay,  E.  of  Plymouth, 
Sec.  8,  !N.  W.  qr.,      - 

16,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  - 
31,  S.  line.  Onion  river,    - 

82,  S.  E.  qr.,  Ist  Kettle  Ridge, 

33,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,    - 

34,  S.  line,  railroad  crossing, 
36,  S.  E.  comer,  hill,  - 

Polk.    T.  10,  R.  19  E. 
Cedar  Creek  village,    - 
Cedar  Lake, 
Schleisingerville  station, 
Ackerville  station,  -  -  - 

Sec.  6,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
6,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
6,  N.  E.  comer.  - 
38,  mid.  E.  line, 
Porter.    T.4,  R.  HE. 
Sec.   1,  N,  E,  comer, 

3,  N.  E.  qr..  Catfish  river, 
3,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
3,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream, 

5,  N.  E.  comer, 

6,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
6,  mid.  E.  line, 

9,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 
9,  mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
Portland.    T.  9,  R.  18  E. 

Crawfish,  E.  of  Portland, 

Sec.  1,  N.  W.  comer, 
6,  N.  W.  qr.,  - 
6,  N.  W.  gj.,  marsh, 

6,  center  W.  hf., 

7,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh, 

8,  mid.  W.  hf.,  stream, 

17,  near  mid.  S.  hue,  marsh, 

18,  mid.  N.  line, 

18,  N.  W.  comer, 

19,  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh, 
27,  N.  hf, 

27,  N.  W.  qr..  Crawfish, 
27,  top  of  conglomerate, 
29,  center  E.  nJF., 
29,  near  S.  hue,    - 
31,  N.  E.  comer, 
31,  near  mid.  N.  line, 
31,  N.  W.  comer, 
31,  S.  E.  comer, 

34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    - 
tS5,  S.  W.  qr.,       - 

35,  mid.  E.  line, 

36,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr., 
Preble.    T.  24,  R.  21  E. 

Top  of  beach  line,  1  mi.  E.  of  Green 

Bay,        -  -  -  - 

Sec.  26,  mid.  E.  line,  - 

27,  fork  of  roads, 

3:^,  mid.  of  W.  line, 

34,  N.  W.  qr.. 

34,  top  of  highland, 
84,  center,  highland,    - 

35,  S.  E.  qr.,  gen.  level  of  high- 
land,    -  -  - 


Feet. 
262 

:i05 
;34:^ 
252 

;^9 

340 
224 
258 

481 
442 

474 
480 
448 
4^0 
594 
585 

2S4 
196 
265 
196 
247 
261 
261 
200 
200 

214 
250 
296 
2^6 
807 
276 
259 
241 
2(>8 
297 
244 
2.V3 
221 
269 
259 
279 
290 
270 
840 

aso 

219 
214 
295 


14 

152 

25 

11 

59 

155 

144 

157 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan — continued. 


Preble.    T.  24,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)      Feet. 

Sec.  :^,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -           -  l^y 

at),  mid.  N.hf.,    -           -  180 

9,  S.  hf.,  T.  2:3,         -           -  91 

Randall.    T.  1,  R.  19  E. 

Lake  Elizabeth,      -           -           -  196 

Sec.  18,  Power's  Lake,            -  265 

18,  S.  E.  corner,          -           -  282 

19,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  289 
21,  E.  hf.,  R.  R.,  -  -  201 
3o,  mid.  S.  hf.,  -  -  298 
36,  S.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr.,            -  340 

fiantoul.    T.  19,  R.  20  E. 

Six*.  4,  mid.  E.  line  (est.),       -  271 

Hilbert  Station,      -"          -           -  2oO 

School  house  S.  of  Hilbert,     -  301 
Baymond.    T.  4,  R.  21  E. 

fc>ec.    7,  mid.  W.  hne,        -           -  203 

18,  S.  W.  comer,             -  2:38 

21,  N.  W.  qr.,             -            -  179 

36,  N.  line  X.  E.  qr.,       -  89 
Red  River.    T.  25,  R.  23  E. 

Alayville  beds  in  N.  part  of  town,  163 

Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr.,   -           -           -  186 

21,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,         -  i;38 

21,  S.  E.  qr.,  smooth  thin  beds,  1:38 

22,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  168 
22,  mid.  S.  line,  highland,  249 
2:3,  S.  Ime  S.  W.  qr.,  swamp,  176 
24,  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  (?),  outcrop,  268 
27,  N.  W.ar.,             -           -  20:3 

33,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  125 

34,  N.  W.  qr.  N.  fine,  stream,  144 

35,  N.  W.  comer,  highland,  -  274 

36,  N.  E.  comer,  gen.  level,  285 
Rhine.    T.  16,  R.  21  E. 

Elkhart  Station,     -           -           -  362 

Sec.    1,  mid.  N.  E.  qr.,          •  341 

13,  N.  E.  comer,         -           -  211 

18,  center  E.  hf.,  R.  R.,  316 

19,  S.  E.  qr.,  summit,  -  426 
24,  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  327 
3:3,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,             -  300 

Richfield.    T.  9,  R.  19  E. 

Richfield  Station,   -           -           -  381 

Sec.   3,  mid.  E.  line,               -  413 

3,  20  rods  W.  of  mid.  E.  hne,  542 

4,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  528 
10,  mid.  E.  hne,  -  -  5:30 
15,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  4:30 
22,  S.  hne.  Bark  river,  -  367 
22,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  498 
26,  N.  E.qr.,  -  -  379 
36,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  429 
36,  E.  hne  of  S.  E.  qr.,    -  300 

Ripon.    T.  16,  R.  14E. 

Ripon  Station,        -           -           -  3.52 

Chtf,  W.  of  road,       -           -  341 

City.    Falls  under  tressel  bridge,  332 

Top  of  St.  P.,  near  limekiln,  351 

Top  of  Hill,  W.  of  hraekihi,  373 

St.  Peters,  W.  of  htet,        -  358 

Coombs  quarry,  bottom,         -  370 

Sec.  2,  (est.),  S.  E.  comer,           -  309 

19,  mid.  W.  hne,         -  304 


I  Ripon.    T.  16,  R.  14  E.  —  (con.)  Fed. 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  -  327 

20,  N.  W.  of  center,  quarry,  400 

20,  httle  W.  of  center,           -  397 

20,  near  mid.  S.  line,        -  350 

20,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,      -  ;i>l 

20,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  :381 

21,  Quany  S.  W.  of  Mr.  Starr's,  :364 
26,  N.  W.  qr.,                  -  366 

28,  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  370 

29,  N.  E.  qr.  near  center,  350 
29,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  limestone,  370 
29,  20  rods  S.  of  last,  -           -  341 

35,  S.  E.qr.,         -           -  3W 

36,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -           -  343 
Rochester.    T.  3,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  2,  mid.  S.  hne,    -           -  203 

14,  N.  E.  qr.,  river,     -           -  187 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,  bluflf,  -  276 
15,  mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  200 

Rock.    T.2,  R.  12E. 

Afton         -           -           -           -  206 

Sec.  7,  N.  E.  qr.,  summit,  306 

8,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  marsh,  265 

20.  mid.  W.  hne,  Bajss  creekflat  18:3 

21,  mid.  W.  hne,         -           -  206 
Rockland.    T.  19,  R.  21  E. 

Rockland  ledge,      -           -           -  300 

Sec.  4,  S.  E.  ar.,  outcrop,       -  310 

4,  mid.  h.  line,      -              -  258 

Rockland.    T.  22,  R.  20,  E. 

Sec.  3,  N.  hf.,       -  -  -22 

3,  S.  E.  qr.  E.  of  east  river,  30 
14,  imd.  E.  line,  base  of  ledge,  267 
24,  mid.  E.  hf.,  level  above  ledge  320 

Rosendale.    T.  16,  R.  15  E. 

Rosendale  station,              -           -  313 

"West  Rosendale  station,          -  304 

Rubicon  station,                  -           -  440 

Sec.  4,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  288 

4,  S.  W.  qr.,  quarry,  -  278 
28,  N.  W.  qr.,  river,  -  271 
32,  S.  E.  comer,             -  345 

Rnssell.    T.  16,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  31,  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  Sheb.  riv.  325 

36,  E.  lines.  E.qr.,  hill,         -  244 

Salem.    T.  1,  R.  20  E. 

Salem  station,             -           -  198 

Fox  river  station,    -           -           -  200 

Fox  river  at  Wilmot,              -  154 

Sec.  32.  K.  E.  qr.,  -           -           -  161 

Saukville.    T.  11,  R.  21  E. 

Saukville  station,         -           -  181 

Sec.   2,  E.  Ime  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  249 

26,  N.  E.  qr.,  quaiTy,       -  212 

34,  mid.  S.  line,  outcrop,         -  187 

35,  S.  hne,  R.  R.  crossmg,  181 
Schleswig.    T.  17,  R.  21  E. 

Rockville,               -           -           -286 
Sheboygan  river  under  bridge  be- 
tween Rockville  and  Kiel,           -  272 
Kiel  station,                -           -  a*3:3 
Sec.  6,  N,  E.  qr.,  gen.  level,         -  295 
17,  N.  W.  corner,  gen.  level,  Ji^O 
20,  N.  W.qr.,      .           -  359 
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List  of  Elbyatioks  above  Lakb  Michioan  —  continued. 


Scott    T.  13,  R.  20  E.  Feet 

Sec.  9,  Stanley  creek,    -        -  824 

10,                   ...  326 

19,  Tamarac  swamp,        -  892 

27,  mid.  N.  line,                     -  828 

27,  Stanley  creek,             -  284 

Scott.    T.  24,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  7,  W.  hf.,  Cowles  weU,         -  124 

19,  (eat.),         -           -           -  222 
Scott.   T.  24,  R.  21 E. 

Top  of  Mayville  beds,         -           -  70 

Sec.  12,  Outcrop,  Cincinnati,     -  78 

24,E.hf.,        -           -           -  168 

Sevastopol.    T.  28,  R.  26  E. 

Racine  limestone  near  Whitefish  bay,  t\S 

Sandbank,  R.  27,  E.,  Whitefish  bay,    15 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  qr.,  gen.  level,        -  127 

18,  S.  line,           -           -  80 

20,  bank,         -           -           -  193 

21,  N.  E.qr.,        -           -  13^3 

27,  S.  W.  qr.  (est.),  ridge,  100 

28,  mid.  E.  line,          -           -  116 

28,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,       -  66 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  155 
38,  S.  E.  qr.,  hill,             -  62 

Sheboygan.    T.  15,  R.  23  E. 

Sheooygan  iKxst-office,            -  53 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  R.  R. 

station,                -           -           -  5 

Lake  Shore  R.  R.  station,       -  7 

Lighthouse  point,  bank  of  lake,     -  46 

Sec.  4,  near  N.  E.  comer  R.  R.,  60 

4.  mid.  N.  line,     -         -  85 

6,  mid.  S.  line,  Sheboygan  riv.,    74 

6,  S.  E.  comer,  highland,      -  149 

7,  center,  N.  hf..  Habeas  quarry,  78 
9,  S.  E.  qr.,  Roth's  quarry,    -  17 

River  opposite  quarry,             -  18 

Sec.  10,  near  center,           -           -  55 

10,  near  o^nter,  R.  R.  crossing,  46 

10,  Pigeon  river  above  dam,  -  16 
16,  N.  hf.,  rising  to  W.,  25 
16,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  126 
21,  near  center,  highland,       -  127 

30,  N.  E.  qr.,  gen.  level,  111 

-  58 

62 

Sheboyfran  Falls.    T.  15,  R.  22  E. 

DeccaStation,             -           -  179 

Shebovgan  Falls  Station,    -  '        -  85 

School  house,             -           -  118 

Sec.    2,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  202 

11,  N.  E.  comer,  -           -  199 

12,  mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  122 
18,  S.  W.  comer,  -  -  190 
21,  near  center,  saw  mill,  189 
24,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  116 
27,  mid.    E.   line  S.    E.  qr., 

stream,        -           -  93 

27,  near  center,  hill,     -           -  159 

35,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.  crossing,  96 

35,  S.  W.  qr.,  Sheboygan  river,  129 

Sherman.    T.  18,  R.  21  E. 

Onion  river,           .           .           ,.  212 


30,  N.  E.  qr.,  ffen.  level, 
38,  S.  E.  or.  of  S.  E.  qr., 
34,  mid.  N.  W.  qr.. 


Sherman.  T.  18,  R.  21  E.  — (con.)  Feet. 
Sec.  25,  quarter   mile    from  White 

Cedar  swamp,    -  -    473 

27,  W.  hf.,  highland.  -  8:39 
34,  N.  W.  comer,  (est.),  -  218 

Shields.    T.  9,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.  82,  quarry,       -           -  -    214 
Somers.    T.  2,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  44 

3,  S.  W.  qr..  Pike  river,  -    80 

4,  mid.  N.  Une,  R.  R.,  -  181 
4,  mid.  S.  line.  R.  R.,  -  124 
9,  mid.  S.  Hne,  R.  R.,    -  118 

10,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -      80 

16,  mid.  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  108 
21,  mid.  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -    109 

28,  mid.  S.  hne,  -  101 
34,  center,        -           -  -    129 

Somers.    T.  2,  R.  23  E. 

Kenosha  Station,         -           -  40 

Sec.    5,  S.  W.  comer,             -  50 

7,  S.  line,  R.  R.,        -  -      85 

18,  S.  line,  R.  R.,            -  50 

19,  center,  R.  R.,              -  45 

19,  S.  line,  R.  R.,       -  -      40 
Spring  Prairie.    T.  3,  R.  18  E. 

Smith's  quarry,       -           -  -    188 

Sec.  5,  S.  W.  qr.,  highland,  -  401 

7  and  8,  average,       -  -    840 

8,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  2131 
17  and  18,  average,     -  -    870 

20,  mid.  W.  line,             -  852 

26,  E.  hf,         -           -  .    201 

27,  S.  W.  comer,  stream,  2s4 

29,  center,  -  -  -  ;382 
84,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,     -  245 

Sprina;  Valley.    T.  2,  R.  10  E. . 

Orfoi-d  Station,       -           -  -    813 

Sec.  2,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    850 

3,  N.  Imeof  N.  E.  qr.,  -•  418 

3,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    8:^4 

8,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  814 

4,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -  291 
4,  -  -  -  8:38 
4,  S.  W.  qr.,  flat,  -  -  2;)8 
4,  S.  E.  qr,  of  S.  E.  qr.,  352 

9,  center,        ■           -  -    :321 

11,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  423 
11,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  .    342 

11,  hill,     -           -           -  ;396 

12,  center  N.  hf.,  -  -  ;389 
12,  S.  E.  qr.,  flat.  -  288 
12,  outcrop,  -  -  -  801 
18,  mid.  N.  Hne,  -  -  800 
15,  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -  .    821 

17,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  215 

18,  S.  W.  qr.,  Taylor's  Creek.      204 

19,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    220 

21,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.  2:36 
24,  E.  hne  of  S.  E.  qr.,  -    405 

28,  N.  E.  qr.,       -           -  296 
38,  S.  E.  or.,  -           -  -    268 
34,  N.  W.  qr.,  Galena   lime- 
stone,    -           -  -    345 

34,  N,  W.  qr.,  summit,     -  394 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan  —  continued. 


Spring  Valley.  T.21,  R.13E.— (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  a4.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    336 
Stockbridge.    T.  19,  R.  19  E. 
Fork  in  roads  going  to  Chilton  and 

Sherwood.           -  -    397 
Three  miles  N.  of  Stockbridge  vil- 
lage,       -           -  -    388 
Two  miles  N.  of  Stockbridge  village,  383 
One  and  a  half  miles  N.  of  Sto&- 

bridge  village,    -  -    358 
Fonr  comers  N.  of  Stockbridge  vil- 
lage,      -           -  -    214 
Stockbridge  village,    -           -  231 
Sec.  28,  mid.  N.  fine  N.  W.  qr.,  399 

Stnr^eon  Bay.    T.  27,  R.  26  E. 
Top  of  hill  N.  of  Sturgeon  Bay  vil- 
lage,      -           -  -    113 
Sec.  5,  jmiction  Racine  and  Coral 

beds,           -           -  58 

6,  top  of  rock,           -  -      75 

5,  valley,             -           -  44 

9,  E.  hf,  ridge,          -  -      62 

9,  S.  W.  qr.,  top  of  rock,  44 

9,  S.  E.  qr.,  top  of  rock,  -      61 

Sugar  Creek.    T.  3,  R.  16  E. 

Sec.    4,  S.  W.  (jr.  W.  line,  -    353 

5,  Holden  s  Lake,           -  325 

5,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    367 

9,  near  center,                -  340 

23,  N.  W.  comer,  creek,  -    312 

:36,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    420 

36,            -           -           -  460 

Sammit    T.  7,  R.  17  E. 

SUverlAke,            -           -  -    278 

Nemahbin,      -           -           -  289 

Srnnner.    T.  5,  R.  13  E. 

Lake  Koehkonong,             -  -    184 

Sec.    7,  center  S.  hf,  creek,     -  188 

18,  near  center,           -  -    228 

Tajcheedah.    T.  16,  R.  18  E. 

Lake  Winnebago,  -           -  -    162 

Sec.  5,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  305 

5,  centre,        -           -  -    ;386 

22,  S.  W.  comer,  hill,      -  450 

22,  mid.  N.  hne,          -  -    4:38 

25,  N.  line,  hills,  -           -  408 

25,  N.  line,  valleys,      -  -    358 

29,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  341 

32,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -  -    219 

Trenton.    T.  11,  R.  20  E. 

Newburg,  outcrop  on  river,  -    225 

Sw.   6,  mid.  E.  fine,  -           -  314 

12,  mid.  S.  line,           -  -    342 

14,(?)hill,            -           -  345 

25,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    299 

Troy.    T.  4,  R.  17E. 

Sec.  2,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    253 

10,  S.  E.  comer,  R.  R.,    -  317 

11,  E.  hf.  center,  -  -  313 
11,  S.  W.  qr.,  Castleman's  quarry,  2^33 
15,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  295 
22,  R.  R.  crossing,  -  300 
27,  centre  N.  hf..  stream,  -    273 

33,  mid.  S.  line,  hiU,        -  310 


Tnrtle.    T.  1,  R.  13  E.  Feet. 

Crest  of  hill  E.  of  Beloit,    -  -    405 

Sec.  5,  level  Rock  prauie,      -  217 

9,  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  -    227 

9,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  225 

13,  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -  -    330 

13,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  306 

15,  N.  E.  comer,  -           -  222 

16,  center,  -  -  -  223 
19,  center,             -           -  202 

21.  mid.  S.  line,           -  -    228 

22,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  270 
22,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  280 
22,  N.  hf.,  near  R.  R.  cut,  302 
22,  bottom  of  Galena  Exposure,  246 

22,  summit  of  hill,       -  -    276 

23,  N.  E.qr.,        -            -  280 

28,  mid.  E.  line,           -  -    325 

29,  near  center,  -  -  218 
31,  N.  E.  comer,          -  -    211 

31,  N.  of  center,   -           -  188 

32,  center  N.  hf.,  -  -  229 
3:3,  N.  E.  comer,  -           -  266 

Two  Riyer9.    T.  20,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  22,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -      53 

River  at  Neshoto,        -           -  29 

R.  R.  crossing  near  Two  Rivers,  -      14 

Utica.    T.  17,R.  15E. 

Pickett's  station,    -           -  -    266 

Pickett's  auarry,          -           -  242 

Mclf'arlana's  quarry,           -  -    264 

risk's  comers,             -           -  259 

Flat  E.  of  Rush  Lake,        -  -    235 

Union.    T.  4,  R.  10  E. 

Evansville  station,  -           .  -    325 

Sec.   l.N.W.  comer,             -  321 


1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 

10 
12 
12 
13 
14 
18 
18 
19 
19 
22 
26 
26 
29 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
31 


N.  E.  qr.  of.  N.  E.  qr.,  milL  238 

N.  W.  comer,        -  -    336 

N.  W.  qr..      -  -            :3:39 

N.  W.  qr,,  stream,  -    288 

N.  W.  qr.,      -  -            379 

N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  -    379 

N.  W.  comer,  R.  R.,  -           400 

W.  hf.,  marsh,      -  -    iill 

S.  W.  corner,  -           427 

N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    442 

W.  hf.,  Union  village,  375 

N.  W.  qr.,  hill,      -  -    412 

near  center,    -  -           298 

N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    293 

center  E.  hf.,  -  -           :3;39 

mid.  W.  line,  stream,  -    :382 

S.  W.  qr.,  flat,  -            368 

S.  W.  qr.,               .  -    391 

N.  W.  comer,  -           882 

(est.)          -           -  -    407 

S.  E.  qr.,        -  .           3:34 

near  N.  E.  comer,  -    389 

center  S.  hf.,  flat,  -           367 

S.  E.  qr.,  well,       -  -    402 

S.  W.  qr.,  valley,  -           345 

near  center  W.  line,  -    336 

N.  E.  qr.,        -  -           383 

N.  E.  qr.,  summit,  -    423 

S.  W.  qr..       -  .           29Q 
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List  op  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan  —  continued. 


Union.    T.  4,  R,  10  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  33,  near  center  stream,  -    3.')2 

34,  near  N.  W.  comer,    -  400 
Vernon.    T.  5,  R.  19  E. 

Fox  river  at  Big  Bend,           -  268 

Sec.  10,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    ^59 

11,N.W.  comer,            -  369 

28,  valley,        -           -  -    291 

Washington.    T.  11,  R.  22  E. 

Highland  N.  of  Port  Wa&hington,      108 

Top  of  bank  N.  of  Port  Wasliington,    115 

Hill  W.  of  Port  Washington,  -    159 

Port  Washington  station,        -  87 

Port  Washington,  beach  formation,      40 

Sec.  4,  N.  line,      -           -  -    144 

9,  N.  line,           -           -  157 

9,  center  N.  E.  qr.,   -  -    128 

9,  center,            -           -  172 

16,  N.  line,     -           -  -    127 

16,  Sauk  river,      -           -  87 

30,  center  S.  E.  qr.,     -  -    226 

32,  center,            -           -  108 

Waterfonl.    T.  4,  R.  19  E. 

Fox  river  above  dam  at  Waterford,    246 

General  level  E.  of  Waterford,  -    265 

Sec.  6,  N.  line,           -           -  JW 

28,  Vemon  valley,  -  -  291 
:36,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  211 

Waterloo.    T.  8,  R.  13  E. 

Waterloo  Station,  -           -  -    241 

Sec.  3,  S.  W.  qr.,      -            -  237 

5,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    lUO 

6,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  341 
9,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  222 
9,  mid.  N.  Une,  R.  R.,  -  217 
9,  center,  cn^ek,         -  -    209 

11,  near  center  S.  W.  qr.,    -  211 

16,  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -    275 

17,  center  W.  hf.,  hill,      -  329 

17,  center,  marsh,        -  -    218 

18,  N.  W.  comer,           -  297 

19,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  279 
2S,  center  S.  hf.,  hill.        -  401 

24,  Crawfish  marsli,    -  -    248 

25,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  300 
25,  near  center  E.  hf.,  -  260 
27,S.  E.  qr.,         •           -  2S9 

29,  near  center,  creek,  -  -    220 

29,  E.hf..    -        -           -  245 

30,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -    320 

31,  N.  W.  comer,           -  326 

31,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  -    :ijO 

32,  near  c<*nter  S.  hf.,  -  310 
32,  mid.  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  -    322 

35,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  299 
a5,  mid.  E.  line,  hill,    -  -    326 

36,  center,            -            -  266 
Watertown.    T.  8,  R.  15  E. 

Watertown  Junction,          -  -    243 

Sec.  21,  mid.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  -  345 
Waukesha.    T.  6,  R.  19  £. 

Waukesha  Station,            -  -    225 

Waukesha  School  House,        -  243 
June,  of  Niagara  and  Racine, village  250 

Sec.  13,  mid.  N.  E.  qr.,           -  336 


Wankesha.    T.  6,R.19E.  — (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  13,  mid.  E.  line,  hill,    -  -    298 

17,  N.  W.  qr.,  creek,        -  305 

Wanpnn.    T.  13,  R.  15  E. 

Waupun  Station,    -           -  -    314 

Horicon  marsh,  -           -        -  280 

Wauwatosa.    T.  7,  R.  21  E. 

Wauwatosa  Station,           -  -     73 

Sec.   1,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr„    -  -      71 

1,  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  72 

1,  mid.  N.  Une,         -  -      80 

1,  N.  Une  W.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.,        69 

1,  center  N.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.,  -      83 

3,  N.  W.  comer,           -  12^^ 

%  mid.  W.  Une,         -  -    121 

3,  S.  H  post,  W.  Une  S.W.  qr.,  178 

3,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -    193 

3,  E.  line,  plank  road,    -  85 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  160 
4,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  -  167 
4,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  -  161 
4,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  145 

4,  mid.  line,  Fond  du  Lac  Rd.,  167 

5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  142 
5,  N.  W.  corner,        -  -    150 

5,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  140 

6,  N.  line,  river,           -  -    115 

7,  N.  Une,  Menomonee  river,  104 
7,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    159 

7,  mid.  W.  Une,     -  174 

8,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  155 
8,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  161 
8,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  122 

8,  N,  W.  comer.            -  16-3 

9,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  172 
9,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  2ai 
9,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    169 

10,  mid.  N.  Une,  -           -  157 

10,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    186 

10,  mid.  W.  line,    -        -  217 

10,  plank  road,  W.  Une,  -    199 

11,  mid.  N.  line,    -         -  118 

11,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    l:^ 

12,  N.  Une,  R.  R.  -  -  80 
12,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    110 

12,  N.  W.  comer,    -       -  104 

13,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  114 
13,  N.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.  andplankrM,  100 

13,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    125 

14,  mid.  N.  Une,    -          -  UK) 

14,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    18i) 

15,  N.  line.  Fond  du  Lac  road  192 
15,  mid.  N.  Une  W.  hf.  N.  E.  qr.,  1>^ 
15,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  2^)6 
15,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  199 
15,  N.  W.  comer,            -  174 

15,  mid.  W.  Une,         -  -    176 

16,  mid.  N.  Une,    -         -  174 

16,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    164 

17,  N.  line,  river,            -  100 

17,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    139 

18,  mid.  N.  Une,   -           -  159 

18,  N.  W.  comer.    -        -  199 

19,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  186 
19,  mid.  N.  line,    -          -  180 


PLATE.  VIA 
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Wanwatosa.  T.  7,  R.  21  E.— (con.)  Feet. 

Sec  19,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    207 

19,  N.  W.  comer,    -        -  228 

19,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    218 

19,  mid.  W.  line,    -         -  2()2 

20,  N.  line,  river,  -  -  95 
20,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  115 
20,  N.  W.  comer,         -  -    141 

20,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  115 

21,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  1:^2 
21,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  14:^ 
21,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  1:^ 
21,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  119 
21,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    100 

21,  mid.  line,  R.  R.,           -  80 

22,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  134 
22,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  166 
22,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  201 
22,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    134 

22,  near  center  S.W.  qr.,  pl.road,  141 
2:3.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  plank  r'd,  148 
2:3,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    169 

23,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr..  179 
2:3,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  150 
2:3,  W.  line  on  Holston  road,  115 
^,N.W.  comer,         -  -    140 

24,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  plank  r'd,  i:36 
24,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  Wauwa- 

tosaroad,       -       -  -    120 
24,  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  Lisbon  r'd,  12:3 

24,  R.  R.,  lisbon  plankroad,  104 

26,  center  S.  E.  qr.,          -  94 

26,  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      43 

27,  N.  Une,  R.  R.,           -  64 

27,  E.  Une,  Spring  road,  -    116 

28,  W.  Une,  Sprmg  road,  172 
28,  mid.  line,  Spring  road,  -  113 
28,  mid.  N.  Une,  -           -  107 

28,  center  S.  E.  qr.,     -  -      90 

29,  W.  Une,  Spring  road,  207 

29,  mid.  Une,  Spring  road,  -    195 

30,  mid.  line.  Spring  road,  226 

30,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -    16:3 

31,  center,  175 

32,  W.  Une.  R.  R.,     -  -    161 

32,  center,  R.  R.,             -  195 

33,  W.  Une,  R.  R.,     -  -    169 

34,  W.  Une,  R.  R.,  -  125 
34,  center,  R.  R.,        -  -    144 

Wayne.    T.  12,  R.  18  E. 

Kohlsville,  river,    -           -  -    409 

Sec,  34,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  590 

36.  knoll,         -           -  -    517 

36,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  511 

West  Bend.    T.  11,  R.  19  E. 

Barton  village,  S.  side,  -    461 

West  Bend  Station,     -           -  314 

Sec.   2,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  -    461 

5,  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,     -  505 

10,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    3.5:3 

14,  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,      -  13:30 

17,  mid.  N.  Une,          -  -    517 

18,  mid.  N.  Une  K.  E.  qr.,  564 
Westford.    T.  12,  R.  13  E. 

Head  of  Beaver  Lake,       -  -    282 


Westford.    T.  12,  R.  13  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.    1,  S.  E.  qr.,        -           -  314 

6,  S.  Une  S,  W.  qr.,  -  -    372 

7,  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  -  375 
19,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  298 
19,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -  412 
25,  near  center,           -  -    3:30 

25,  -           -           -  276 

26,  and  W.  marsh,      -  -    292 

30,  near  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  378 

31,  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  3.S2 
31,  near  center  E.  hf.,  hiU,  -  412 
34,  S.  E.  qr.,         -            -  327 

Wheatland.    T.  2,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  29,  mid.  E.  hf .,           -  -    200 

29,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -  270 
31,  near  S.  E.  comer,  -  -    280 

Wheatland.    T.  1,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  4,  general  level,         -  -    231 

6,  S.  E.  comer,   -           -  287 

7,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    268 
Whitewater.    T.  4,  R.  15  E. 

Whitewater  Station,          -  -    241 

Whitewater  Normal  HiU,       -  307 

Whitewater  creek,             -  -    228 

Whitewater  lake,        -           -  317 

Sec.   2,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    242 

2,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  259 

4,  E.  hf.,        -           -  -    249 

4,  W.  hf.,           -           -  2:32 

19,  N.hf.,       -           -  -    297 
Wilson.    T.  14,  R.22E. 

Sec.  5,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.  cross 'g,  115 

5,  near  N.  Une  R.  R.,     -  1:38 

6,  N.  W.  comer,  general  level,  131 
6,  mid.  N.  line,  kettles,  -  114 

8,  N.  UneR.  R.,  -  -  115 
17,  N.  Une,  R.  R.,           -  105 

20,  N.  Une,  R.  R.,       -  -    102 

30,  N.  Une,  R.  R.,           -  1U9 

31,  N.  Une.  R.  R.,       -  -    102 
Woodville.    T.  20,  R.  19  E. 

Dundas  Station,      -           -  -    160 

Stream  3  miles  E.  of  Sherwood,  256 
R.  R.  crossing  2K  m.  E.  of  Sherwood,  252 

Highland  E.  of  Sherwood,      -  318 
Wriffhtstown. 

Ledge,        -           -           -  -    240 


Wrightfitown  village,  - 


(35 


Sec.    1,  S,  E.  qr.,  highland,  T.  21, 

R.  20,       -       -       -  asi 

8,  mid.  S.  Une  T.  21,  R.  20,  -  154 

a5,  mid.  N.  Une  T.  22,  R,  20,  3:52 

35,  mid.  E.  Une  T.  22,  R.  20,  292 

35,  S.  E.  qr..  swamp,  T.  22,  R.20,  284 
Yorkville.    T.  3,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  comer.  Root  river,  -  12S 

11,  S.  W.  comer,  -  188 

11,  mid.  S.  line,  branch  RootR.,  155 

12,  S.  W.  qr.,  Ives  Grove,  204 

26,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  207 

27,  N.  E.qr.,        -  -  177 

28,  mid.  E.  hf.,  -  -  137 

29,  S.  E.qr.,         -  -  lO'^ 

30,  Union  Grove,         -  -  102 
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CHAPTEE  n. 
HYDROLOGY. 

Drainage.  On  the  average,  about  165,512,000,000  barrels  of  water 
fall  annually  upon  the  district  under  discussion.  Of  this,  about  one- 
half  is  lost  by  evaporation  and  absorption,  and  the  remainder  runs 
away,  constituting  the  drainage  of  the  district.  Were  the  slope  of 
the  surface  much  increased,  the  water  w^ould  be  discharged  so  rapidly 
as  to  do  much  permanent  damage  by  erosion  and  the  rapid  removal  of 
our  fertile  soiL  Were  Its  inclination  much  less,  the  drainage  would 
be  imperfect,  and  our  noble  water  powers  destroyed.  In  the  golden 
mean  presented,  a  mutual  adaptation  to  the  twin  industries,  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture  is  fortunately  secured.  The  drainage  of  the 
region  forms  part  of  two  great  systems,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Perhaps  one-fourth  belongs  to  the  former  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  latter. 

The  ^oaterahed  between  these  systems  is  very  peculiar.  On  the 
Illinois  line,  the  divide  is  loithin  three  and  one-half  miles  of  I^kc 
Michigan,  and  is  only  160  feet  above  that  body  of  water,  while  the 
surface  to  the  west  continues  to  rise  by  undulations  to  400  feet  and 
upwards.  A  little  north  of  the  state  line,  several  of  the  streams,  no- 
tably the  White  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Geneva,  flow  to  the  north- 
east^ and  yet  reach  the  Mississippi. 

From  the  state  boundary,  the  line  of  the  watershed  pursues  a  north- 
westerly course,  becoming  more  and  more  elevated  till  it  passes  the 
Kettle  range  at  about  500  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  whence  it  con- 
tinues still  to  the  northwest  till  it  suddenly  drops  200  feet  into  the 
Green  Bay  and  Eock  river  valley,  whence  it  carves  more  to  the  west, 
until,  on  the  highlands  of  Metomen,  at  about  400  feet  elevation,  it 
turns  abruptly  southward,  giving  rise  to  another  anomaly.  The 
streams  that  here  flow  east  discharge  into  the  Mississippi,  while  those 
that  flow  west  empty  into  Lake  Michigan.  Following  the  watershed 
onward  from  this  point,  it  gradually  curves  to  the  westward,  descend- 
ing to  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  where  its 
elevation  is  little  more  than  200  feet.    From  thence  it  pursues  a 
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northward  course  to  the  highlands  of  Michigan.  A  section  along  the 
line  of  the  watershed  across  the  Green  Bay  and  Eock  river  valley, 
would  exhibit  its  peculiarities  almost  as  conspicuously  as  if  taken  at 
any  other  point,  and  so,  to  almost  the  same  extent,  would  a  projection 
of  the  whole  line  exhibit  the  valleys,  slopes  and  ridges  that  constitute 
the  salient  topographical  features  already  described.  It  is  evideut 
then,  that  the  present  drainage  systems  are  not  the  cause  of  these 
features. 

At  some  points  the  elevation  constituting  the  watershed  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  in 
Hacine  county,  in  the  relations  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Eau  Pleine 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  of  the  Eoot  river  that 
flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  Both  have  their  rise  in  an  extended  marshy 
valley,  so  nearly  level  that  it  is  at  times  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  way  the  water  flows.  On  the  county  and  state  maps  the  divide 
is  placed  seven  miles  from  the  point  where  it  was  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

The  Mississippi  hasin  is  represented  in  the  district  by  the  Eock 
river  system^  comprising  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Illinois 
river  system^  embracing  the  (Illinois)  Fox  river  and  the  Eau  Pleine 
river,  with  their  branches. 

The  St.  Lawrence  basin  includes  the  Lake  Michigan  system^  of 
which  the  principal  streams  are  the  Root,  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc,  Twin,  Kewaunee  and  Ahnapee  rivers,  and  the  Green  Bay 
system^  to  which  the  important  Fox,  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Me- 
nomonec  rivers,  with  several  minor  streams,  belong. 

A  moment's  attention  to  the  courses  of  these  streams  reveals  many 
striking  peculiarities,  for  most  of  which,  upon  careful  study,  there  is 
an  obvious  cause.  Some  of  these  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  not 
only  from  the  inherent  interest  which  they  possess,  but  because  they 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  such  important  features  as  rivers,  which 
often  determine  the  location  and  relations  of  great  business  centers, 
upon  surface  geology. 

Beginning  at  the  south,  the  streams  of  Walworth  and  adjacent 
counties  on  the  east  flrst  claim  attention,  and  form  an  interesting 
group,  most  conspicuous  among  which  are  White  river,  Sugar  creek 
and  Honey  creek.  These  streams  all  flow  in  an  easterly  or  northeast- 
erly direction  for  a  distance,  and  then  abruptly  turn  south,  uniting 
with  each  other,  and  at  last  joining  the  Fox  river,  which  continues 
south  until  it  unites  with  the  Illinois  river,  through  which  its  waters 
finally  discharge  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  All  the  group 
occupy  deep  parallel  valleys  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  and  it 
Wm.  Sub.— 9 
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is  only  when  they  debouch  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Fox  river  that 
they  turn  southward. 

The  contour  of  the  adjacent  country  forbids  the  supposition  that 
these  valleys  were  excavated  by  simple  drainage  erosion.  Their  di- 
rection corresponds  to  that  of  the  drift  movement  to  which  they  are 
undoubtedly  due.  They  bear  the  distinctive  marks  of  troughs,  ujp 
which  the  ice  mass  moved  from  the  northeast,  as  will  be  explained 
subsequently.  On  either  hand  there  are  vast  accumulations  of  drift, 
heaped  up  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  moraine,  or  of  rounded  hills  and 
parallel  ridges.  When  the  streams  reach  the  lower  land,  they  follow 
southward  along  the  foot  of  the  drift  hills,  in  what  was  formerly,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  l>ed  of  an  elongated  lake. 

It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  numerous  beautiful  lakes  of  this  re- 
gion fall  into  line  along  these  glacial  valleys,  and  owe  their  existence 
to  the  same  general  cause. 

The  Pike  river  in  Keaosha  county  is  but  an  insignificant  stream, 
but  its  course  is  very  instructive.  In  the  upper  portion  it  flows  in  a 
meandering  manner  toward  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  the  general 
slope  of  the  surface.  But  when  within  about  one  mile  of  the  lake 
shore,  it  turns  abruptly  southward  and  runs  parallel  to  it  for  about 
four  miles.  It  formerly  extended  farther,  but  the  encroachment  of 
Lake  Michigan  cut  across  the  narrow  tongue  of  clay  that  separated 
the  river  from  it  at  one  of  the  bends  just  above  Kenosha,  and  allowed 
the  stream  to  discharge  at  that  point.  But  the  old  gorge  reenters  the 
shore  bluff  farther  down  and  again  joins  the  lake  at  Kenosha  harbor. 
Drs.  Lapham  and  Hoy  have  both  previously  called  attention  to  this 
interesting  instance  of  lake  encroachment. 

At  the  point  where  the  stream  now  discharges,  a  sand  bar  is  formed 
which  turns  it  southward.  With  a  single  unimportant  exception,  all 
the  streams,  great  and  small,  along  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  the  lake, 
so  far  as  they  have  come  under  my  observation,  are  turned  to  the 
southward,  in  a  similar  way,  by  an  accumulating  bar  at  the  mouth. 
This  fact  has  heretofore  been  remarked  by  several  observers. 

It  is  noticed  also  that  where  piers  are  extended  into  the  lake,  the 
sand  rapidly  accumulates  on  the  north  side,  forming  "made  land," 
while  that  which  collects  on  the  south  side  is  inconsiderable. 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  drift  along  the  present  shore  is  to 
the  Houthwanl  and  would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
southward  lake  current  along  the  Wisconsin  shore.  This  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  course  of  the  Pike  river.  Formerly 
the  lake  stood,  relatively  about  50  feet  higher  at  this  point  than  it  now 
does  and  extended  inland  beyond  the  position  of  this  portion  of  the 
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Pike  river,  and  left  its  record  in  a  low  beach  ridge.  The  Pike  river 
seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  discharged  directly  into  the  lake,  and  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  then  as  now,  a  southerly  current  which 
forced  the  stream  southward  by  the  formation  of  a  bar  and  gave  it 
its  present  course.  The  gorge  it  now  occupies,  it  has  since  cut  from* 
the  yielding  clays.  This  little  river  then  seems  to  teach  us  something 
of  the  past  history  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  since  the  present  shore  cur- 
rent is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  prevailing  direction  of  our  winds,  it 
perhaps  also  teaches  us  something  of  ancient  meteorology. 

The  course  of  the  Milwaukee  river  is  even  more  interesting.  It 
originates  chiefly  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  Sheboygan  counties  fi-om  a 
number  of  nearly  parallel  southward-flowing  streams,  which  gradually 
unite  to  form  the  main  river.  At  West  Bend  it  turns  abruptly  east- 
ward. After  passing  Newburg  it  makes  a  rude  sigmoid  flexure  to 
the  north,  and  resumes  its  eastward  course.  When  within  about  nine 
miles  of  the  lake,  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  right  and  flows  almost  di- 
rectly south  parallel  to  the  lake  shore  for  more  than  30  miles,  being 
distant  from  it  at  some  points  in  its  course  less  than  two  miles.  It 
really  then  consists  of  three  portions:  the  southward-flowing  parallel 
branches,  the  eastward-flowing  portion,  and  the  main  trunk  flowing 
south  as  last  mentioned.  The  course  of  the  river  in  each  of  these 
three  parts  requires  a  different  explanation. 

The  parallel  branches  occupy  so  many  valleys  enclosed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Kettle  Range  which  here  develops  a  more  than  usual  parallel- 
ism among  its  component  ridges.  At  the  occasional  breaks  in  these 
ridges,  the  streams  find  the  means  of  uniting. 

At  West  Bend,  where  by  taking  advantage  of  these  interruptions 
the  united  stream  has  reached  the  east  flank  of  the  Kettle  Eango 
proper,  its  course  is  intercepted  by  an  east  and  west  valley,  attended 
with  "kettles  "  and  serpentine  ridges,  and  corresponding  to  the  direc- 
tion of  drift  movement,  in  short,  a  glacial  valley.  This,  the  stream 
follows  to  the  vicinity  of  Newburg,  when  it  passes  across  to  a  parallel 
valley  on  the  north.  These  two  east  and  west  valleys  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  in  Walworth  county,  already  mentioned;  indeed, 
they  belong  to  one  system  of  topographical  features,  occupying  more 
or  less  conspicuously  the  whole  territory  between  them,  and  due  to  the 
same  glacial  action. 

Near  the  great  bend,  in  the  town  of  Fredonia^  the  stream  reaches  an 
ancient  beach  line,  which  marks  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit  of  the  Lower  Eed  Clay,  yet  to  be  described.  The  river 
follows  along  this  beach  line  to  its  mouth  at  Milwaukee.  The  con- 
elusion  can  scarcely  be  avoided  then  that  it  owes  its  course  to  this  re- 
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lationship,  and  that  the  explanation  is  the  same  as  that  given  for  Pike 
river  —  and  that  the  same  inference  as  to  a  southward  lake  current  is 
justified. 

We  have  a  similar  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  east  mem- 
ber of  Two  rivers,  or  the  East  Twin  river^  which  marks,  though 
much  less  definitely,  the  western  limit  of  the  Upper  Ked  Clay,  follow- 
ing in  a  similar  way  the  sandy  beach  deposit,  that  marked  the  shore 
line  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  It  would  seem  then  that 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  lake,  by  these  means,  it 
has  had  a  southward-flowing  shore-current  along  the  Wisconsin  side. 

The  courses  of  several  other  streams  belonging  to  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan system  are  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  way. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  Wolf^  Oconto^  PesAtigo  and  Menomonee 
rivers  are  essentially  similar  to  each  other.  Rudely  parallel  among 
themselves,  they  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  general  inclination  of 
the  surface,  exhibiting  nothing  peculiar  while  they  are  passing  over 
the  region  of  the  granitic  and  other  Archsean  rocks,  but  after  en- 
tering-upon  the  territory  underlaid  by  Paleozoic  formations,  their 
several  directions  become  exceptional. 

The  Oconto  river,  after  flowing  parallel  to  the  Wolf  for  thirty-five 
miles,  turns  at  a  right  angle  to  the  east,  and  flows  directly  to  Green 
Bay,  while  the  Wolf  river  continues  straight  on  its  course  for  thirty 
miles,  when  it  turns  with  equal  abruptness  to  the  west^  afterwards 
more  gradually  to  .the  south,  and  then  east,  and  at  Lake  Winnebago 
its  current  is  reversed  and  flows  northward,  so  that  after  a  circuit  of 
about  140  miles,  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  and  mingles  with 
its  waters,  which  have  only  traveled  thirty  miles  since  the  rivers  part- 
ed company. 

The  distance  between  the  Wolf  and  Oconto  where  this  divergence 
takes  place  is  only  about  twelve  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  Shawano  lake  and  its  outlet,  and  only  drift  accumulations 
of  no  very  considerable  magnitude  make  up  the  divide. 

The  Menomonee  and  Peshtigo  rivers  make  similar  abrupt  changes 
in  their  direction. 

By  referring  to  the  map,  showing  the  geological  formations  of  this 
region,  the  explanation  of  these  anomalies  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  boundaries  of  the  formations  are  zig-zag,  or 
step-like,  and  that  the  rivers  follow  the  softer  formations  along  the 
face  of  these  steps. 

The  Wolf  river^  from  Shawano  south,  follows  along  the  nearer  or 
more  remote  cliffs  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  its  bed  lying  in 
the  soft  Potsdam  sandstone,  until  in  the  town  of  Ellington,  along  the 
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line  of  an  apparent  fault,  the  limestone  is  brought  athwart  its  course, 
and  it  turns  to  the  west,  still  following  the  face  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian  clifis,  until  they  turn  southward  in  the  town  of  Mukwa,  wlien  the 
river  curves  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  length  in  the  bed  of  Poy- 
gan  lake  and  the  basin  of  the  Fox  river,  it  Unds  its  way  across  the 
obtrusive  formation.  Its  waters  then  reverse  their  course  and  flow 
back  along  the  face  of  the  projecting  cliiTs  of  the  Niagara  limestone 
for  a  hundred  miles,  wlien  Porte  des  Morts  allows  them  to  escape  into 
the  great  lake,  at  a  point  not  half  the  distance  from  their  source  that 
they  have  traveled. 

The  Oconto  river,  on  the  contrary,  on  encountering  the  resisting 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  turns  sharply  to  the  east  and  flows  along 
the  north  face  of  the  formation  for  some  distance,  when  it  forces  its 
way  across  it,  forming  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Oconto,  and  keeps 
directly  on  its  course  to  the  bay.  The  falls  are  occasioned  by  a  soft 
shaly  stratum  near  the  middle  of  the  formation,  there  being  hard, 
heavy  bedded  layers  of  dolomite  above  and  below.  The  softer  stratum, 
being  more  easily  eroded,  permits  the  water  to  undermine  and  throw 
down  the  heavy  beds  above  it,  thus  keeping  the  face  of  the  cliff  verti- 
cal and  causing  the  falls  to  slowly  recede.  The  perpendicular  fall  is 
about  twenty-two  feet,  with  a  considerable  descent  upon  the  rapids 
above  and  below. 

The  deflection  of  the  Menomonee  river  to  the  eastward  (town  33, 
ranges  21  and  22  E.)  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  barrier  interposed  by 
the  same  formation,  though  in  this  instance  it  is  far  less  conspicuous, 
as  the  formation  does  not  immediately  adjoin  the  river  on  the  south, 
nor  does  it  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  project  in  mural  cliffs,  according 
to  its  habit,  to  the  southward.  Yet  its  influence  on  the  drift  accumu- 
lations is  apparent,  and  it  is  none  the  less  the  cause  of  this  deviation 
of  the  river  from  its  general  course.  At  Grand  Kapids  the  river 
crosses  the  formation,  the  rapids  being  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
falls  of  the  Oconto.  The  shaly  stratum  is  here  harder,  however,  and 
the  layers  above  less  massive,  making  the  resisting  power  of  the  two 
portions  less  difierent,  so  that  the  result  is  a  series  of  rapids  instead 
of  vertical  falls.  Immediately  on  passing  this  barrier,  the  beautiful 
river  recurves  to  the  south,  indeed  to  the  west  of  south,  and  follows 
the  horizon  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  having  the  Trenton  limestone 
on  the  east,  until  within  about  eight  miles  of  its  mouth,  where  it 
crosses  the  latter  formation  by  a  succession  of  rapids.  It  is  true  that 
between  the  Grand  Kapids  and  those  last  mentioned,  neither  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone  nor  Trenton  limestone  appear  as  obvious  barriers, 
the  channel  of  the  stream  being  excavated  in  drift,  but  there  is  good 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  original  surface  of  the  drift,  which  controlled 
the  direction  of  the  stream,  was  determined  by  these  underlying 
formations,  and  that  they  are  none  the  less  truly,  though  remote- 
ly, the  governing  influences.  This  view  of  the  case  is  supjx)rted  by 
the  unquestionable  facts  relating  to  the  similar  detour,  though 
in  an  opposite  direction,  of  the  Peshtigo  river  at  a  point  nearly  op- 
posite. 

Although  perhaps  more  than  usually  winding  in  its  minor  features, 
the  general  conrse  of  the  Peshtigo  river  is  exceptionally  direct,  and 
almost  exactly  southeast.  The  only  noteworthy  deviation  is  that  to 
which  attention  is  now  called.  From  the  outlet  of  Lake  Xoqueba,  its 
course  is  nearlv  due  south  until  it  crosses  the  western  edee  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  near  the  third  correction  line,  when  it 
immediately  sweeps  round  to  the  north  of  east,  and  flows  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  its  general  course  for  about  nine  miles,  approaching 
the  Menomonee  within  less  than  three  miles,  when  it  reverts  to  its 
southeastward  course. 

Throughout  this  northeasterly  course,  it  is  flanked  on  the  south- 
east by  a  wall  of  Trenton  limestone  and  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  for- 
mer appearing  at  points  in  naked  ledges  left  projecting  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  latter.  The  present  bed  of  the  stream  is  excavated 
below  the  horizon  of  these  formations,  and  lies  in  a  trough  cut  from 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  for  the  greater  distance.  But  the 
dip  of  the  formations  to  the  eastward  is  greater  than  the  descent  of 
the  stream,  so  that  it  is  finally  enabled  to  surmount  them  at  Potato 
and  White  rapids,  when  it  returns  to  its  original  direction. 

The  controlling  influence  of  this  barrier  is  also  shown  to  the  south- 
ward in  the  courses  of  the  ^^  Little  7vtvr"  of  the  Peshtigo,  and  the 
*'' Little  7^'ver ' '  of  the  Oconto. 

Perhaps  the  conjecture  may  be  ventured  that  the  Peshtigo  and  Me- 
nomonee rivers,  before  the  drift  period,  united  near  their  point  of 
nearest  approach  on  the  west  side  of  this  limestone  barrier,  and  passed 
it  through  a  common,  but  now  drift-filled  and  concealed,  channel,  for 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  they  did  not  then  pass  it,  at  the  same 
points  they  now  do,  and  this  vicinity  appears  to  present  the  lowest 
point  to  which  the  western  edge  of  the  Trenton  limestone  is  depressed 
within  the  basin  of  these  rivers. 

On  the  flats  below  the  village  of  Peshtigo,  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  river  reminds  us  of  the  Asiatic  Meander. 

If  the  limitations  of  our  space  allowed  us  to  go  more  into  detail, 
and  to  examine  t/te  minor  Btream^^  we  should  find  equally  instructive, 
though  less  conspicuous,  phenomena.     We  can  find  room  for  only  one 
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example,  that  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Rock  river,  which  joins  the 
main  stream  in  Horicon  marsh. 

This  river  has  its  source  in  a  broad,  deep  valley,  extending  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest  (about  N.  30"  W.)  for  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  20  miles.  In  the  towns  of  Wayne,  Theresa,  and  Lomira,  tlie 
width  is  from  one  to  two  miles  between  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  rise 
somewhat  abruptly  on  either  side.  The  valley  is  occupied  very  ex- 
tensively by  marsh.  Branches  from  the  north  and  south  unite  near 
the  center  and  form  the  main  stream,  which  taking  a  direction  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  pursuing  a  serpentine  course  among  the  parallel 
north  and  south  ridges  of  this  region,  finally  discharges  its  waters 
into  Horicon  Marsh,  thus  forming  a  rude  italic  T,  the  upper  portiou 
being  formed  by  the  branches  first  mentioned.  These  branches  are 
not  lar£:e,  nor  is  the  area  drained  by  them  considerable.  The  valley 
which  they  occupy  may  be  traced  onward  to  a  northward  connection 
with  the  valleys  crossing  the  ledge  in  Byron. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  valley  with  all  its  peculiarities  was 
due  to  the  unaided  erosion  of  the  streams  occupying  it.  Though  par- 
tially filled  with  drift  accumulations,  it  is  really  channeled  from  the 
Niagara  limestone,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  class  last  under 
consideration,  where  the  essential  condition  was  two  formations  of 
different  resisting  power.  In  explaining  its  origin  we  must  again 
have  recourse  to  glacial  action.  We  find  that  the  drift  movement  was 
southward  along  the  axis  of  Lake  Winnebago,  but  on  surmounting 
the  ledge  on  the  east  and  south,  it  turned  somewhat  eastward  and  fol- 
lowed down  the  slope  of  the  surface  and  dip  of  the  rocks,  eroding  fur- 
rows that  have  a  southeasterly  trend.  One  of  these  is  the  valley  in 
question,  which  is  doubtless  more  extensive  and  well  defined  than  the 
adjoining  ones,  because  it  lies  south  of  Lake  Winnebago,  that  is,  more 
nearly  in  the  line  of  heavy  glacial  action.  The  angle  in  the  ledge  just 
north  of  it  doubtless  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

Relationship  of  some  of  the  streams  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Kettle  Range.  One  further  feature  relating  to  certain  streams  and 
their  attendant  topography  deserves  notice.  It  consists  of  a  certain 
peculiar  and  definite  correlation  between  the  streams  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  great  dividing  drift  ridge. 

Where  an  extended  ridge-like  watershed  exists,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  streams  on  the  opposite  sides  will  rise  near  each  other  and  flow 
in  opposite  directions,  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge,  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  are  arranged  in  pairs ^  and  connected  across  the  summit 
by  more  or  less  well  defined  valleys,  so  that  the  relationship  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  being  merely  fortuitous. 
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My  attention  was  first  called  to  those  in  Walworth  county  some 
years  since  by  Dr.  H.  Hunt,  of  Beloit.  The  fluvial  pairs  and  the 
essential  facts  are  briefly  as  follows: 

/.  Geneva  Lake  and  Big  Foot  Prairie^  m  Walworth  county.  The 
bluffs  on  either  side  of  Geneva  Lake  rise  upwards  of  100  feet  above 
•its  surface,  but  at  its  head  the  valley  extends  westward,  though  much 
narrowed,  and  joins  the  more  elevated  level  area,  known  as  Big  Foot 
prairie,  whose  present  drainage  is  south  westward,  the  watershed  being 
on  its  margin  next  Geneva  Lake,  and  less  than  two  miles  from  it. 
The  surface  is  more  elevated  on  either  side  of  the  prairie,  which  bears 
evidence  of  having  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  lake. 

2.  Delavan  Lake  and  ths  White  river ^  in  Walworth  county.  The 
valley  of  Delavan  Lake  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Geneva,  but 
it  lies  on  the  western  slope.  From  it  a  well  defined  valley  extends 
across  the  divide  and  connects  with  the  valley  of  White  river,  but  the 
elevation  of  the  summit  is  greater  than  in  the  previous  instance. 

J,  Turtle  creek  and  Sitgar  creekj  in  Walworth  cov/nty.  The  head 
waters  of  Turtle  and  Sugar  creeks  are  connected  by  a  narrow  band  of 
marsh,  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  line  of  bluffs,  and  on  the  north  by 
a  more  gentle  ascent.     Its  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a  fluvial  flat. 

^.  The  Bark  and  Oconomowoc  rivers  and  the  branches  of  Cedar 
creek,  in  Washington  county.  These  streams  constitute  a  double  pair, 
each  of  the  rivers  rising  in  a  marshy  valley  in  very  close  association 
with  the  headwaters  of  Cedar  creek,  the  elevations  separating  them 
being  very  slight. 

5.  Rubicon  river  and  the  northern  branch  of  Cedar  creek^  in 
Washington  county.  Between  Cedar  lake  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rubicon  river  lies  an  elongated  marsh,  occupying  a  notable  depression 
in  the  otherwise  elevated  ridge. 

These  facts  naturally  suggest  the  question.  Did  the  streams  on  the 
east  side  formerly  flow  across  the  present  summit,  or  was  the  reverse 
the  case;  or,  again,  are  these  facts  to  be  otherwise  explained?  In 
answer,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  watershed  in 
question  is  either  formed  by,  or  is  closely  related  to,  the  great  drift 
ridge  previously  described,  and  that  this,  as  I  shall  hereafter  attempt 
to  demonstrate,  is  a  moraine,  formed  as  an  accumulation  along  the  foot 
of  an  immense  sheet  of  moving  ice.  If  this  can  be  clearly  pictured  to 
the  mind,  it  will  at  once  become  evident  that  the  waters  from  the  melt- 
ing ice  mass  must  find  their  way  across  the  accumulated  drift,  and  as 
the  amount  of  water  discharged  must  have  been  immense,  deep  valleys 
would  be  cut  at  intervals  of  no  great  distance.  Tliis  is  probably  the  true 
explanation  of  the  initial  formation  of  these  valleys  across  the  summit. 
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Origin  and  Geological  Relations  of  the  Lakes  of  Eastern  Wis- 
consin. Analogous  to  the  topics  which  have  been  under  discussion, 
is  the  consideration  of  the  position  and  cause  of  the  numerous  lakes 
which  lend  their  attractions  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  portion 
of  the  state. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  great  lake  on  the  east  lies  in  a 
basin  excavated  chiefly  from  the  soft  rocks  of  the  Devonian  age,  and 
that  its  western  edge  rests  upon  the  Upper  Silurian  limestone  along 
the  trend  of  which  it  lies.  The  fact  that  its  bottom  lies  three  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  eroded  by  running  water  in  its  present  position;  and  its  width 
and  the  regular  contour  of  its  bottom  forbids  the  supposition,  even  if 
the  proper  elevation  and  slope  were  given  it.  The  drift  on  its  margin 
contains  material  that  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  came  from 
its  bed,  and  the  polishing  and  grooving  of  the  rocks  that  form  its 
rim  show  that  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  powerful  glacial  action,  and 
to  this  cause  its  present  regular  outline  and  great  depth  and  breadth 
are  undoubtedly  due.  That  it  may  have  been  deeply  channeled  by 
running  water  before  the  glacial  period,  and  that  such  channels  may 
have  had  a  directing  power  over  the  subsequent  and  more  powerful 
glacial  action  is  not  improbable.  The  fact  that  it  lies  within  seventy 
miles  —  less  than  its  own  breadth  —  of  a  region  where  the  drift  action 
was  very  slight,  and  the  preglacial  contour  of  the  surface  was  not 
more  than  slightly  modified,  a  region  whose  present  elevation  is  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  and  beyond  which  the 
drift  shortly  disappears  entirely,  lends  support  to  this  view. 

Greeii  Bay^  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  former  Lake  Horicon  oc- 
cupy portions  of  a  similar  glacial  channel,  and  owe  their  origin  to 
slight  drift  obstructions  thrown  across  the  valley.  The  fact  that  Lake 
Winnebago  discharges  through  a  channel  having  a  rocky  bottom  does 
not  militate  against  this  statement,  for  the  real  channel  of  the  valley 
is  nearer  Clifton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  The  drift  blocks  this 
up,  and  the  lake  pours  over  a  low  rock  barrier  that  separates  it  from 
the  parallel  valley  of  Butte  des  Morts,  which  occupies  a  lower  geolog- 
ical horizon. 

Were  the  drift  removed,  a  channel  between  Menasha  and  Clifton 
would,  without  question,  drain  the  lake. 

Lake  Horicon  was  originally  confined  by  drift,  which,  in  time,  by 
its  own  outflow,  was  cut  away.  Its  place  was  subsequently  supplied 
by  an  artiflcial  dam,  which  restored  the  lake.  This,  again,  was  re- 
moved, and  the  area  is  now  a  marsh. 

Lake  Poygam,  seems  to  have  been  excavated  by  glacial  action, 
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chiefly  from  the  yielding  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  direction  of  drift 
movement  being  here  to  the  westward.  It  is  probable  that  a  river 
channel  existed  there  previously,  which  enabled  the  ice  to  act  with 
greater  efficiency. 

Grreen  Lake^  Piickaioa  Ixike  and  Rush  Lake  all  lie  in  one  valley 
along  which  the  glacier  plowed  its  way.  Hush  Lake  was  eroded  from 
the  soft  St.  Peters  sandstone,  having  the  harder  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  for  its  bed,  while  the  Trenton  limestone  borders  it  on  the 
east.  The  rise  that  separates  this  from  Green  Lake  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  east  end  of  the  latter  lake  occupies  the  same  geological 
horizon,  but  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  such  at  this  point  that,  in  its 
length,  the  lake  cuts  across  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone,  the  Mendota  limestone,  and  into  a  still  lower  division 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  At  the  west  end  it  is  confined  by  a  range 
of  drift  hills  crossing  the  valley.  To  these  this  beautiful  lake  may  be 
said  to  owe  its  existence.  If  they  were  removed,  the  lake  would  dis- 
charge itself  into  Lake  Puckawa,  to  the  w^est,  its  elevation  being  the 
greater.  The  contour  of  these  hills  shows  their  morainic  character 
and  indicates  that  they  were  heaped  up  there  by  the  tongue  of  ice  that 
filled  and  in  part  eroded  the  valley. 

iMJce  Puchiioa  was  eroded  in  the  same  way,  but  from  still  lower 
strata.  On  its  south  side  there  rises  a  cluster  of  hills  of  Archaean 
rocks,  which,  by  their  hardness  and  powers  of  resistance,  may  have 
forced  the  ice  mass  to  more  deeply  erode  the  softer  sandstone  repos- 
ing on  their  flanks. 

Lake  Shawano  lies  along  the  northern  base  of  an  east  and  west  line 
of  blufl^s  capped  by  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  resting  upon  Potsdam 
sandstone,  from  which  the  basin  of  the  lake  has  been  excavated.  Its 
longer  axis  harmonizes  w^ith  the  direction  of  glacial  movement,  which 
in  this  region  was  from  the  east  to  the  west.  We  have,  then,  an 
easily  eroded  stratum,  adjacent  to  a  more  resisting  one,  with  a  com- 
petent eroding  agency  acting  in  a  favorable  direction,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  Lake  Shawano. 

Lake  Koshkonong  likewise  lies  in  the  direction  of  glacial  progress 
and  is  due  to  the  ease  w^ith  which  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  was  exca- 
vated. An  ancient  stream  had  probably  cut  down  to  and  perhaps 
through  it  —  for  such  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  the  preglacial  Eock 
river  channel  farther  south — and  the  ice  plow,  taking  advantage  of 
this,  furrowed  and  filled,  leaving  a  wide,  shallow  basin. 

The  foregoing  lakes,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  a  definite  relationship 
to  the  geological  formations  adjacent  and  subjacent  to  them,  and  are 
all  to  be  accounted  for  on  essentially  the  same  principle,  viz. :  The  un- 
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equal  hardness  of  the  strata  acted  upon  by  a  i)owerful  excavating 
agency,  that,  unlike  rivers,  did  not  carry  away  its  nibbisli  as  fast  as 
formed,  but  heaped  it  up  promiscuously  in  its  own  track  as  it  melted 
backward,  the  inevitable  result  being  the  formation  of  lakes  along  its 
abandoned  channels. 

The  number  originally  thus  formed  was  vastly  greater  than  the 
number  now  in  existence,  the  great  majority  having  cut  down  their 
own  barriers  and  drained  themselves. 

These  may  then  be  said  to  be  glacial  lakeSy  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  described,  existed  before  the  drift 
period.  But  as  the  most  of  them  were  probiibly  represented  as  river 
valleys  or  gorges,  and  as  their  present  existence  is  due  also  to  the  un- 
equal powers  of  resistance  of  the  rock  formations,  this  class  of  lakes 
is  not  entitled  to  be  termed  glacial  lakes  in  the  same  sole-dependent 
sense  as  the  following^  the  most  of  which  show  little  or  no  relation- 
ship or  dependence  on  the  underlying  strata,  but  are  drift  lakes  in  an 
exclusive  sense. 

The  class  now  to  be  described  may  be  subdivided  into  two  subordi- 
nate ones.  The  first  are  those  which  lie  in  valleys,  whose  greatest  length 
is  in  a  line  with  the  glacial  grooves,  and  in  this  respect  are  like  the 
last  class,  differing  from  them  only  in  being  independent  of  the  strata 
beneath.  These  were  formed  in  drift  troughs  by  the  retreating 
glacier,  very  much  as  the  class  above  described  Avere,  only  the  troughs 
are  not  excavated  rock  channels,  but  valleys,  between  drift  ridges. 

The  other  kind  are  those  whose  greatest  length  lies  at  right  angles 
instead  of  parallel  to  the  glacial  groover-. 

These  lie  between  the  ridges  that  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacier  and  which  were  rudely  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  sometimes 
joining  mutnally,  and  again  separating  to  a  considerable  interval,  they 
left  enclosed  hollows,  which  on  filling  with  water,  became  lakes. 

We  would  perhaps  be  justified  in  being  even  more  specific  than  we 
are  in  calling  these  drift  lakes,  by  designating  them  moraine  lakes. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  forms  intermediate  between  all  the 
foregoing  are  to  be  expected,  and  are  found  to  occur,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral explanations  given,  it  will  be  needless  to  designate  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  numerous  small  lakes,  the  precise  method  of  formation, 
although  it  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  clear. 

More  than  one  hundred  of  these  lakes  lie  along  or  adjacent  to  the 
Kettle  Kange,  and  form  an  important  element  of  its  picturesque 
scenery.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  Geneva^  Ddavan^  ComOy 
Turtle^  Bas^^  IIoMenfi^  Ottei\  Silver^  Pleasant^  Green  and  the  Troy 
lakes  in  Walworth  county;  Mary^  Elizabeth^  Vamp  and  Silver  lakes 
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in  Kenosha  county;  WiTidj  Long  and  Browii^s  in  Eacine  county; 
MuskegOy  Pewavkee  and  that  beautiful  cluster  known  as  the  Ocono- 
mowoc  lakes,  about  forty  in  number,  in  Waukesha  county;  Cedar^ 
Little  Cedar  and  Silver  lakes  in  Wasliington  county;  Long  and  liouful 
lakes  in  Fond  du  Lac  county;  JElkhart  and  Bear  lakes  in  Sheboygan 
county,  and  Cedar^  Pigeon  and  Wilke  lakes  in  Manitowoc  county. 
Rock  lake  in  the  town  of  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  county,  and  CZ^arlake, 
near  Milton,  Eock  county,  belong  to  the  same  category,  though  un- 
connected with  the  main  chain  of  the  Kettle  Range. 

Of  the  foregoing,  Mu%kego^  Wind  and  several  smaller  lakes  asso- 
ciated with  these,  bear  evidence  of  having  formerly  constituted  parts 
of  a  much  more  extensive  body  of  water,  that  leveled  by  erosion  and 
deposition  the  original  uneven  surface  in  their  vicinity,  so  that  its 
primitive  drift  features  disappeared  and  with  them  the  corresponding 
features  of  those  lakes,  so  that  they  do  not  now  present  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  the  majority  of  the  others. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  the  comparatively  level  area  in 
which  the  Oconomowoc  lakes  are  embosomed  was,  immediately  after 
the  glacial  period,  occupied  by  an  extensive  lake  that  reduced  the  gen- 
eral surface  to  its  present  degree  of  uniformity  by  washing  down  pro- 
jecting points,  while  it  was  unable  to  fill  the  present  lake  basins,  they 
being  below  the  line  of  its  wave  action. 

Tfie  valu^  of  the  lakes  of  eastern  Wisconsin  is  much  greater  than 
is  sometimes  apprehended.  Beauty  is  not  an  unimportant  element  of 
value.  Attractive  scenery  adds  materially  to  the  worth  of  both  rural 
and  urban  property. 

The  wealth  of  eastern  Wisconsin  has  been  materially  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  simply  through  the  charm  of  its  beautiful  lakelets. 
Thousands  of  citizens  of  other  states  have  visited  them,  and  large  ho- 
tels and  beautiful  summer  residences  have  been  erected  as  substantial 
tokens  of  the  enduring  admiration  which  these  gems  of  nature  have 
awakened. 

The  salutary  infivsnce  which  they  exert  over  the  people  of  our  own 
state  by  tempting  to  healthful  recreation  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
sesthetic  tastes  is  scarcely  to  be  estimated. 

To  those  who  admire  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  Lake  WinnehagOj 
with  its  cliffs  on  the  one  hand  and  its  wooded  plains  on  the  other; 
Ghreen  Bay^  with  its  rocky  battlements  on  the  right,  its  forests  on  the 
left,  its  viewless  limits  on  the  north,  its  islands  and  harbors,  and,  par 
excellence,  the  oceanic  Lake  Michigan  present  their  varied  attrac- 
tions. 

Among  the  smaller  lakes  that  have  been  accorded  the  greatest  meas- 
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arc  of  admiration,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  deep,  clear  waters 
and  wooded,  gravelly  shores  of  the  picturesque  Geneva^  the  charming 
variety  of  the  two  score  lakelets  of  the  Ooonomowoc  cluster,  the  em- 
erald waters  and  picturesque  glens  and  cliffs  of  Green  Lake^  the  ro- 
mantic little  Elkhartj  a  gem  in  a  i*ustic  framework  of  wooded  drift 
knolls  and  kettles,  and  the  quiet,  restful  beauty  of  Hock,  Brown,  Clear 
and  Delavun  lakes.  Lakes  Koshkonong,  Pewavkee,  Puckawa  and 
others  are  favorites  with  sportsmen. 

Tliese  lakes  abound  in  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  and  are  the  resort 
of  large  numbers  of  water- fowl.  Through  the  labors  of  the  state  fish 
commissioners,  and  the  enlightened  and  generous  action  of  private 
citizens,  some  of  them  have  recently  been  stocked  with  choice  varie- 
ties of  fish  from  other  waters,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they 
will,  under  a  continuance  of  this  enlightened  policy,  render  a  hand- 
some contribution  of  excellent  food  in  return. 

Their  value  as  water  power  reservoirs,  though  not  as  yet  appreci- 
ated, will,  in  the  unfoldings  of  the  resources  of  this  region  in  the 
future,  perhaps  surpass  both  the  considerations  above  mentioned. 
This  point  will  receive  brief  consideration  under  the  head  of  water 
power,  a  few  pages  in  advance. 

Water  Supply.  The  surface  soil  possesses,  on  the  average,  a  fair 
degree  of  absorptive  power,  and  the  underlying  strata,  both  of  the 
drift  and  rock  formations,  consist  of  alternating  pervious  or  impervi- 
ous  layers,  thus  presenting  suitable  conditions  for  an  excellent  water 
supply.  A  less  absorptive  soil  would  cause  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  rainfall  to  be  lost  by  surface  drainage,  and  a  uniformly  porous  or 
uniformly  impervious  rock  structure  beneath  would  be  less  favorable 
to  frequent  springs  or  veins  of  water  that  could  be  reached  by  wells. 
As  it  is,  there  are  few  localities  at  which  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
cannot  be  reached  at  moderate  depths. 

Attention  will  here  be  chiefly  confined,  however,  to  the  natural 
sources  of  supply  provided  in  springs.  To  casual  observation  these 
appear  to  be  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  region,  without  any 
definite  geological  relations,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  are  two 
general  systems  of  springs;  those  that  originate  in  the  drift  deposits, 
and  those  that  fiow  from  the  rock.  The  springs  of  each  group  occu- 
py several  different  horizons,  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice 
briefly,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  estimated  by 
some  authorities  that  one-third  of  the  diseases  which  afilict  mankind 
are  due  to  the  use  of  impure  water.  Though  this  estimate  may  be 
too  high,  it  is  abundantly  demonstrated  that  some  of  the  most  terrible 
diseases  arc  directly  attributable  to  this  cause.    If  unaided  nature  has 
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provided  us  any  means  of  escape  from  this  prolific  source  of  danger, 
it  is  quite  certain  to  be  found  in  our  deep  seated  springs. 

Tliere  are  several  reasons  why  spring  water  is  more  likely  to  be 
pure  than  that  of  wells.  On  the  average  it  comes  from  greater  depths 
and  has  passed  through  a  greater  extent  of  the  deeper  strata  which 
are  comparatively  free  from  organic  impurities,  than  has  the  water 
of  wells,  which  is  usually  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  water  level  be- 
neath the  location  of  the  wells.  Artesian  fountains  are  not  here  taken 
into  account.  The  water  of  wells  is  usually  stagnant,  wliile  tliat*  of 
springs  is  active,  "  is  living  water." 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement.  Oc- 
casionally  a  well  is  sunk  upon  an  active,  flowing,  underground  stream, 
in  which  case  tlie  superior  character  of  the  water  will  usually  be  very 
marked.  The  water  of  springs  is  not  liable  to  so  many  sources  of 
contamination,  and  they  more  readily  discharge  impurities  that  may 
find  their  way  into  them.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  study  and  utili- 
zation of  the  numerous  springs  of  the  state  become  of  much  im- 
portance. So  far  as  possible  all  cities  should  be  supplied  by  water 
from  springs  or  Artesian  wells. 

The  loiceM  noteworthy  horizon  from  which  springs  arise  is  the 
vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Lfjwer 
3[agnesian  linustone.  The  water  from  this  source  usually  has  a 
temperature  of  48°  to  50°,  and  is  clear  and  comparatively  free  from 
organic  impurities,  but  contains  a  small  percentage  of  tlie  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  in  some  cases  a  very  small  percentage  of 
iron,  with  usually  some  silica,  alumina  and  chloride  of  sodium.  But 
the  combined  amount  of  these  is  small,  and  the  water  is  "  soft,"  and 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  A  small  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  is 
usually  present,  which  enhances  the  grateful  effect  of  the  water  upon 
the  palate  and  stomach.  The  springs  from  this  horizon  are  not  nu- 
merous. MitchelVs  spring  near  Berlin  is  a  fine  example,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  that  place  as  a  source  of  pure  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  as  furnishing  favorable  conditions  for  trout 
raising.  Another  notable  spring  of  this  class  lies  near  the  road  l)c- 
tween  New  London  and  Ilortonville  (S.  W.  \  of  N.  W.  }  Sec.  28,  T. 
32,  R.  15  E.),  which  is  very  much  superior  to  the  water  from  the 
drift  wells  of  those  places. 

Above  this  horizon  springs  occur  but  rarely  till  we  reach  i\\c  junc- 
tion of  the  St.  Peters  san^htone  with  the  Trenton  limesto?ie.  Some 
shaly  impervious  layers  mark  this  division,  while  the  limestone  above 
is  fissured  and  the  sandstone  below  is  porous.  It  hence  follows  that 
the  springs  may  arise  either  above  or  below  the  impervious  stratimi 
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according  to  circumstances.  (1)  Water  descending  from  above  may 
be  caught  and  carried  out  where  the  strata  are  cut  across  to  the  proper 
depth;  and  (2)  water  that  gained  access  to  the  sandstone  at  t^ome  dis- 
tant and  more  elevated  point  may  rise  from  below  at  places  where  tho 
confining  stratum  is  removed.  So  that  it  is  proper  to  include  in  this 
group  some  that  issue  from  ledges  somewhat  above  or  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  formations.  These  springs  are  similar  in  general  character 
to  the  last,  but, usually  contain  a  more  considerable  percentage  of  the 
several  mineral  ingredients,  at  least  that  portion  of  them  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  limestone,  which  still  retains  traces  of  many  of  the 
salts  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  were  incorporated  with  it  when 
it  was  formed  beneath  the  ancient  ocean. 

To  this  class  belong  most  of  the  springs  that  issue  from  the  rock  in 
the  western  half  of  the  counties  of  Rock^  Jefferson^  Dodge  and  Fond 
du  Lac,  Though  differing  among  themselves,  they  are,  as  a  class,  of 
most  excellent  quality,  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  well  water 
of  those  regions,  so  far  as  practicable. 

A  number  of  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Dam  issue  from 
near  the  junction  of  the  Trenton  with  the  Galena  limestone;  and  at 
other  points,  streams  issue  from  the  latter  formation,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  confined  to  any  single  stratum,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  rock  to  cad  us  to  expect  any  well  marked  system. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  water-bearing  horizon  is  found  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Cinninati  shales^  the  dividing  plane  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations.  The  upper  part  of  the 
shale  is  little  else  than  a  stifi^,  compact,  blue  clay,  and  is  the  most  im- 
pervious stratum  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  Above  it  there  lies  a 
varying  thickness  of  fissured,  cavernous  Niagara  limestone,  through 
which  the  water  descends  till  its  progress  is  arrested  by  the  clay  from 
the  surface  of  which  it  flows  out  wherever  opportunity  offers.  Along 
the  east  side  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Bock  river  valley,  the  junction  of 
these  strata  is  exposed  at  frequent  intervals  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  so  that  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  springs,  great  and  small, 
mark  this  horizon.  When  a  heavy  mass  of  drift  clay  lies  against  the 
line  of  junction,  the  water  sometimes  issues  from  layers  of  the  lime- 
stone, several  feet  higher,  and  where  much  loose  rock  has  fallen  from 
the  cliffs  above,  the  stream  runs  in  a  concealed  channel  down  the 
slope,  and  appears  to  issue  scores  of  feet,  sometimes,  below  its  true 
point  of  exit  from  the  strata.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  with 
proper  caution,  the  point  at  which  the  clay  and  limestone  join,  even 
when  concealed,  may  be  traced  approximately  by  this  line  of  springs. 

Many  of  these  fountains  are  very  large  and  strong;  indeed,  some 
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of  them  arc  rather  to  be  conceived  as  streams,  issuing  from  the  rock 
full  fledged,  than  as  the  bubbling  source  of  a  rivulet,  implied  by  the 
term  spring.  In  some  places  they  furnish,  without  further  augmen- 
tation, sufficient  power  for  efficient  flouring  mills.  In  one  case  two 
mills  are  supplied  by  using  the  water  in  succession,  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  source. 

The  quality  of  the  water  of  this  class  varies  more  than  that  of  the 
preceding,  owing,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  greater  or  less 
effect  of  the  shales  upon  it.  These  contain  organic  matter,  iron  py- 
rites, and  other  ingredients  which  on  exposure  indicate  their  unsta- 
ble chemical  nature,  by  changes  of  color  and  otherwise,  and,  by  so 
doing,  warrant  the  belief  that  they  sometimes  make  unfavorable  con- 
tributions to  the  stream  in  contact  with  them.  The  water  of  most  of 
them,  however,  is  clear,  cool  and  refreshing,  and  in  character  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  classes,  though  somewhat  harder,  on 
the  average.  Several  are  supercharged  with  lime  salts,  which  are  de- 
posited as  travertine  about  the  spring,  on  the  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  carbonic  acid  which  held  them  in  solution.  The  tem- 
perature is  also  varying,  being  dependent  of  course  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone  above. 

Above  this  generous  horizon  there  is  no  well  marked  water-bear- 
ing stratum  of  rock,  although  there  are  numerous  fine  springs  issu- 
ing at  various  points  from  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  widely  known 
Waukeshxi  springs  are  examples.  Draecker^s  spring^  near  Ozaukee, 
and  several  fine  ones  near  Sturgeon  Bay,  belong  to  a  similar  geologi- 
cal position. 

'  The  foregoing  are  all  derived  from  rocks  that  were  laid  down  under 
the  ancient  Silurian  ocean,  rocks  whose  ages  are  to  be  reckoned  by 
myriads  of  years,  and  from  which  there  has  at  least  been  a  liberal  al- 
lowance of  time  for  the  removal  of  whatever  soluble  matter  may  have 
been  originally  incorporated  in  them;  and  yet  we  find  in  all  that  have 
been  analyzed,  varying  quantities  of  the  oceanic  salts.  The  remain- 
der issue  from  loose  material  of  much  more  recent  origin,  formed  by 
the  agency  of  ice  and  fresh  water,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes;  and 
yet,  as  this  material  was  derived  from  the  preceding  oceanic  forma- 
tions in  great  part,  the  same  ingredients  may  and  do  occur  in  the 
water.  They  are  as  a  class  more  superficial  than  the  preceding,  and 
more  liable  to  contamination  from  surface  impurities,  and  for  a  like 
reason  their  temperature  is  often  less  constant  and  their  fiow  less  reg- 
ular. While  this  is  true,  some  magnificent  springs  belong  to  this 
class.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  so  much  into  detail  here,  as 
in  many  cases  the  water-bearing  stratum  is  merely  local. 
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The  Kettle  Rcmge  is  lined  through  its  whole  extent  with  springs. 
Its  "pots  and  kettles  "  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  catch  and  tempora- 
rily hold  the  rainfall,  while  it  is  being  discharged  at  the  foot  of  the 
range,  and  at  other  convenient  points,  in  limpid  springs.  From  the 
depth  of  drift  which  the  water  penetrates,  many  of  these  become 
very  constant  in  flow  and  uniform  in  temperature.  Dousman's  mag- 
nificent trout  spring  in  the  town  of  Ottawa  probably  belongs  to  this 
class,  though  it  lies  so  near  the  great  water-bearing  horijzon  between 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  formations,  that  it  may  really  originate 
there,  though  it  issues  from  the  drift.  Starin's  spring,  near  Whitewa- 
ter, the  "  Big  Spring,"  near  Palmyra,  and  a  large  number  of  others  in 
the  flats  adjacent  to  the  range,  without  much  question,  have  their  res- 
ervoirs among  its  hills. 

The  numerous  lakes  along  the  range  are  largely  fed  from  similar 
sources,  which  accounts  for  the  clearness  and  purity  of  their  waters. 

Near  Lake  Michigan^  where  the  lowest  beach  deposit  rests  upon 
the  blue  bowlder  clay,  an  almost  continuous  line  of  small  rivulets  is- 
sues from  the  junction  of  the  two  formations,  the  clay  intercepting 
the  descending  water  while  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  beach  forma- 
tion furnishes  a  ready  passage  for  it.  They  are  quite  varying  in 
chemical  character,  but  are  usually  inferior  in  purity  and  changeable 
in  temperature. 

Analagous  to  this,  there  is  another  line  along  the  lake  shore  at  tlie 
upper  surface  of  the  lower  red  clay,  which  is  overlaid  by  the  second 
beach  formation.  In  cause  and  character  these  are  altogether  similar 
to  the  last. 

It  would  be  fitting  in  this  connection  to  give  the  analyses  of  such 
of  the  foregoing  springs  as  have  received  quantitative  examination, 
but  a  number  of  these  have  already  been  given  by  Dr.  Lapham,  in  his 
report  on  mineral  waters,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is 
proper  to  add  here,  however,  several  analyses  made  since  the  writing 
of  that  report. 

Wis.  Sub.— 10 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  SPRING  WATER. 


Bethesda   Springs, 
Waukesha,  by  C. 
F.  Chandler. 

Hygela  Spring, 
Waukesha,  by  0. 
A.  Thlele. 

M66 

if 

Horeb  Mineral 
Springs,  Wauke- 
sha, by  O.  Bode. 

Fountain     Spring, 
Waukesha,  by  7. 
V.  Z.  Blanoy. 

Pi   . 

o 

Chloride  of  Sodium 

1.160 

0.&102 
trace. 
0.0O19 
14. 5196 
12.290J 
0.1406 
0.0396 
0.1326 

1.250 

i.iro 

0.1792 

trace. 

0.47tH 

Bromide  of  Sodium  

Iodide  of  Sodium 

Bicarbonate  of  Lime 

Bicarbonate  of  MaracsiA.... 
Bicarbonate  of  Sooa 

17.029 

12.388 

1.256 

0.042 

18  142 
2.265 
0.OT5 

11.716 
6.811 
1.181 

10.7520 
6.8708 

13.778 
P.IRS 
1.021 
0.018 

10  8704 
7. 14  JO 

Bicarbonate  of  Iron 

o.iseo 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

0.642 
0.4M 
trace. 
0.122 
0.741 
1.968 

0.524 
0.830 
O.OIO 
0.720 
0.1J50 
trace. 

1.091 

1.9432 

0.800 

0  K^ 

Sulphate  of  Potu.«sa 

0.3123 
0.0104 
0.0500 
0.7581 
trace. 

Phosphate  of  Soda 

Alumina 

"iM 

0.2258 
0.7336 

0.097 
0.664 
0.311 

0.1?# 

Silica       

0  T.SU) 

Organic  matter 

Total  per  XT.  S.  gallon  of 
231  cubic  inches 

85.710 

28.5930 

88.811 

21.G06 

80.0200 

25.367 

13  9126 

ITie  source  of  the  substances  found  in  these  springs  is  quite  clear. 
The  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  alumina  and  iron,  are  the  rock 
substance  dissolved,  these  being  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
strata  from  which  the  waters  flow  or  through  which  they  have  per- 
colated. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  relative  proportions  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  analyses  bear  a  close  correspondence  to  that  which  they 
sustain  in  the  rock.  The  compounds  of  sodium  and  potassium  are 
for  the  most  part  those  found  in  sea  waters,  whence  they  were  de- 
rived at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  formations  beneath  the  Si- 
lurian ocean.  The  leaching  of  ages  has  not  suflSced  to  completely 
remove  them  from  the  interior  of  the  strata,  and  these  analyses  show 
that  they  are  still  being  dissolved  out  and  borne  back  to  the  ocean. 
The  iodine  which  distinguishes  the  Beloit  springs  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  ancient  sea  weed  tliat  is  imbedded  in  abundance  in  the  rock 
from  which  its  flow  is  derived.  It  is  true,  iodine  exists  in  sea  water, 
but  in  a  much  less  proportion  than  bromine,  while  here  it  is  greater. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  iodide  of  sodium  to  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  the  common  salt  of  the  ocean,  is  greater  than  in  sea 
water.  These  facts  warrant  the  belief  that  the  trace  of  bromine  was 
entrapped  by  the  forming  rocks  in  the  same  manner  as  the  more  com- 
mon salts,  but  that  the  iodine  arises  from  the  sea  weed  that  was 
buried  by  the  accumulating  sediments.  The  proportion  of  iodide  of 
sodium  to  chloride  of  sodium  — common  salt  —  is  greater,  with  ono 
exception,  than  that  found  in  twenty-two  other  springs  containing 
iodine,  with  which  it  was  compared. 
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The  small  amount  of  organic  matter  in  these  springs  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  surface  by  the  descending  water. 

To  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  medicinal  character  of  those 
springs  that  have  attained  a  reputation  for  remedial  virtues,  would 
transcend  our  space,  if  not  our  province,  and  so  long  as  medical 
science  depends  rather  upon  experimental  results  than  theoretical 
considerations,  it  might  possess  little  value  if  attempted.  The  use  of 
these  waters  has  been  recommended  by  many  physicians  of  high 
standing,  and  the  results  that  have  attended  such  use  have  been  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character.  That  there  are  diflFerences  in  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  several  springs  is  undoubted,  but  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  this  report  to  decide  between  them.  It  may  be  said  of 
them  as  a  class  that  they  are  free  from  any  excessive  amount  of  salts, 
which  are  objectionable  when  present  in  large  quantities,  though  use- 
ful when  the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  demands  of  the  human 
system.  For  example,  a  certain  amount  of  lime  is  needed  by  the 
body  for  the  maintenance  of  its  bony  frame-work  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  functions,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  this 
may  be  advantageously  supplied  through  the  medium  of  the  water 
ingested;  but  an  excessive  amount  of  lime  salts  is  conceded  to  be 
conducive  to  certain  ailments.  If  the  amount  exceeds  that  which  can 
be  held  in  solution  in  the  various  conditions  through  which  the  water 
passes  in  the  system,  it  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  excessive,  for  a 
portion  of  it  must  be  deposited.  The  quantity  of  lime  salts  of  most 
of  the  noted  springs  elsewhere  exceeds  by  many  fold  the  average 
quantity  found  in  these.  It  is  to  be  further  noticed  that  most  of  these 
ingredients  are  invariable,  if  not  normal,  constituents  of  the  human 
body,  and  that  the  hygienic  character  of  the  water  is  beyond  question. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  geological  position  of  those  that 
have  attained  a  greater  or  less  reputation  for  medicinal  properties. 
The  Bethesda^  Hygeia^  Mineral  Roch^  White  Rock^  and  Fountain 
Springs  at  Waukesha,  flow  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  Niagara  limestone  which  is  capped,  in  the  vicinity, 
by  the  upper  beds,  known  as  the  Racine  limestone. 

The  Iloreh  Spring  of  this  place  issues  from  the  drift,  which  is 
here  largely  gravel  or  marly  clay  derived  from  the  above  formations. 
Tlie  Beloit  lodo-Magnesian  Springs  flow  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Trenton  limestone,  a  lower  horizon  than  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Siloam  of  Milwaukee,  the  OaTctonoi  Pewaukee,  the  Palmyra 
springs,  the  Sheridan  of  Geneva,  the  Gihon  and  Barnes  of  Delavan, 
the  Nmnahin  of  Oconomowoc,   Richmond* s^  near  Wliitewater,  and 
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the  Cedarhurg  spring,  issue  from*  various  portions  of  the  drift.  It  is 
possible  that  a  concealed  connection  with  the  rock  may  exist  in  some 
of  these;  but  evidence  of  the  fact  is  wanting.  Telulah  Mineral 
Springs^  near  Appleton,  flow  from  the  drift  a  few  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  rock  belonging  to  the  Galena  horizon,  and  from  the  fact  that 
water  of  similar  character  flows  from  a  drilling  in  the  rock  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  it  is  claimed  that  the  flow  is  from  that  source. 

The  following  classified  list  of  springs,  though  far  fi*om  being  ex- 
haustive, may  be  serviceable. 

Sulphur  Springs.  In  all  these  the  sulphur  exists  in  the  condition 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  being  volatile,  soon  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  unless  the  chemical  determination  be  made  at  the 
spring,  or  special  precautions  taken,  it  fails  to  appear  in  the  analysis. 
This  is  the  case  with  Eichmond's  spring  nea,r  Whitewater,  which  is 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  this  gas,  no  indication  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  analysis. 

The  sulphur  is  derived  without  doubt  in  most  cases  from  the  de- 
composition of  iron  pyrites,  specimens  of  which  in  the  state  of 
decomposition  arc  occasionally  to  be  found. 

PLACE.  OWKER.  SOURCE. 

Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  near  center A.  M.  Richmond Drift. 

Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr H.  J.  Starin Drift. 

La  Grange,  Sec  9,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr P.  Oleson Drift. 

La  Grange,  Sec.  36,  N.  W.  qr D.  Williamfl Drift. 

Appleton,  below  city J.  E.  Harriman Drift. 

Chalybeate  Springs.  These  ar6  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
iron  compounds,  usually  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites,  and  so  are  closely  allied  to  the  preceding. 

LOCATION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Ahnapee,  T.  25,  R.  25  E.    Sec.,  N.  W.  qr.     Temperature  45"  (August  19),  flow 

moderate  but  brisk;  little  sulphur,  much  iron,  taste  pleasant 
Byron,  Sec.  16,  S.  E.  qr.,  large  but  not  very  strongly  impregnated. 
Empire,  Sec  18,  N.  E.  comer,  small. 

Herman,  Sec.  29,  N.  E.  qr.,  small,  but  strongly  impregnated. 
Hortonia,  on  Mr.  Briggs'  pla^e.  Sec.  18,  two  small  springs  strongly  charged. 
Lake  Mills,  Sec.  1,  N.  hf.,  contains  also  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Grand  Chute,  Sec.  31,  S.  W.  qr.,  rather  small,  much  iron. 
Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  S.  E.  qr.,  limited  flow,  much  iron, 
Whitewater  Village,  small,  but  strongly  impregnated. 

Travertine  Springs.  These  contain  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia  held  in  solution  by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic 
acid  in  tlie  water,  which  on  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  causes  a 
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deposition  of  the  excess  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  travertine.  It 
frequently  coats  moss  and  other  vegetation,  which  arc  then  erroneously 
said  to  be  petrified.  Where  the  base  of  the  moss  is  coated  without 
destroying  its  form,  while  the  upper  portion  is  still  green,  as  not  uu- 
frequently  occurs,  the  error  is  a  very  pardonable  one.  The  deposit  is 
also  called  calcareous  tufa. 

LOCATION. 

Empire,  Sees.  6  and  7,  several. 
Hartford,  Sec.  24,  S.  W.  qr.,  several. 
Walworth,  Sees.  11,  14  and  15,  several. 
Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  near  center. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,  large  deposit. 
Brooklyn,  Sec.  35,  Lovers'  Glen. 
Delavan,  village,  several. 

Trout  Springs. .  The  following  were  noted  as  possessing  suflScient 
volume  and  apparent  purity  to  justify  further  attention  with  a  view 
to  the  raising  of  trout.  In  the  absence  of  analyses,  their  fitness  is  not 
here  asserted  and  they  are  named  only  as  being  worthy  of  a  more 
careful  examination  by  those  who  may  be  interested.  Their  position 
in  general  is  favorable,  having  a  rapid  fall  and  being  unexposed  to 
dangerous  floods: 

LOCATION. 

Ottawa,  Sec.  14,  owned  by  W.  James. 

Ottawa,  Sec.  11,  N.  E.  qr.,  volume  limited. 

Hubbard,  Sec.  12,  N.  W.  qr.,  volume  medium. 

Hubbard,  Sec.  5,  N.  W.  qr.,  several,  medium  seize, 

Delafield,  Sec.  30,  S.  E.  qr.,  Maxwea's. 

Herman,  Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.,  several,  veiy  large. 

Herman,  Sec.  6,  N.  W.  qr. 

Thei-esa,  Sec.  28,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  large  but  perhaps  not  uniform  enough  in 

temperature. 
Ottawa,  Sec.  4,  S.  E.  qr.,  Dousman's,  already  successfully  utilized. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,  large. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  16,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  very  large. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  9,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  very  large,  rocks  colored,  but  no  iron 

taste  distinguishable. 
EUington,  Sec.  27,  center,  large. 
Hortonia,  Sec.  28,  N.  W.  qr.,  large. 
Berlin,  Sec.  14,  Mitcliell's. 
Port  Washington,  J.  Druecker's. 
Cedarburg,  now  utilized. 
Sturgeon  Bay,  opposite  village. 

Artesian  Wells.  The  terra  Artesian  is  sometimes  applied  to  very 
deep  wells  without  regard  to  whether  the  water  flows  at  the  surface  or 
not,  but  it  will  here  be  confined  to  flowing  wells  without  regard  to 
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depth.  It  will  promote  clearness  of  understanding  to  call  to  mind  the 
requisite  conditions  which  will  be  found  more  amply  stated  in  Yol.  I. 
They  are  as  follows:  There  should  be  an  impervious  stratum  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  water  below;  a  previous  water-bearing  stratum 
upon  this  to  furnish  the  flow  of  water;  a  second  impervious  layer 
upon  this  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water  above,  it  being  under 
pressure  from  the  fountain  head.  These  must  dip,  and  there  must  be 
no  adequate  outlet  for  the  water  at  a  lower  level  than  the  well.  There 
must  also  be  a  sufficient  collecting  area  or  reservoir  in  connection 
with  the  porous  stratum  and  it  must  have  sufficient  elevation  to  act 
as  a  fountain  head.  As  these  wells  depend  for  their  essential  con- 
ditions upon  the  character  of  the  strata,  it  will  be  necessary  to  antici- 
pate some  things  subsequently  given  iu  connection  with  the  formations 
involved.  To  these,  the  reader,  who  desires  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing than  can  be  obtained  from  the  necessarily  brief  sketches 
that  follow,  is  referred.  It  would  doubtless  best  subserve  the  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  general  reader,  to  classify  the  numerous  wells 
according  to  the  formation  from  which  they  derive  their  flow,  and  to 
treat  them  as  thus  grouped.  Were  this  method  pursued,,  the  classes 
would  be  six  in  number,  as  follows: 

/.  Those  that  derive  their  flow  entirely  from  the  drifts  clay  layers 
forming  the  upper  and  lower  confining  strata  and  sand  or  gravel  the 
the  water-bearing  seam.  The  last  is  usually  a  beach  deposit  and  at 
least  one  of  the  others  a  lacustrine  clay.  This  group  includes  the 
fountains  of  Taycheedah^  Calumet^  Poysippi^  Rushford^  Auro7'avilley 
Whitewater,  Byron,  and  a  part  of  those  of  Fond  du  Lac^  Oah/teld^ 
and  OshJcosh,  with  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan. 

2,  Those  that  derive  their  flow  from  the  junction  of  tJte  drift 
with  tlie  indurated  rocks  below.  In  these  the  drift  clays  resting  on 
the  jock  constitute  the  upper  confining  stratum  and  the  subjacent  for- 
mations, the  lower,  while  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel  or  the  open  nature 
of  the  rock  surface  affords  passage  for  the  water.  This  class  includes 
most  of  the  fountains  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Oakfield,  and  Green 
Bay, 

J,  Those  that  originate  in  the  Niagara  limestone.  This  body  of 
limestone  furnishes  in  itself,  locally,  the  necessary  pervious  and  iia- 
pervious  strata.     The  Manitowoc  wells  belong  here. 

^.  Those  tlvat  arise  from  the    Galena  and   Trenton  lim^tones. 
These  formations,  like  the  Niagara,  aided  by  the  overlying  drift,  pre- 
sent all  the  needed  conditions.     There  are  embraced  here,  most  of  the 
Watertown  fountains  and   a  portion  of  those  at  Oshkosh  and  Fond 
du  Lac, 
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J.  Those  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
widely  available,  and,  except  locally,  the  most  important  source  of  Ar- 
,  tesian  wells  in  eastern  Wisconsin.  The  lower  layers  of  the  Trenton 
limestone,  resting  npon  it,  form  an  efficient  confining  sheet  above, 
and  the  formations  below  are  saturated  by  water  having  a  higher 
source  than  that  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
loss,  but  may  be  gain  from  beneath.  Aside  from  the  porous  charac- 
ter of  the  sandstone,  it  is  much  fissured  in  vertical,  oblique  and  ir- 
regular directions,  enabling  the  water  to  readily  traverse  it.  From 
this  horizon  arise  the  deeper  seated  fountains  at  Watertown,  Wildes 
well  and  several  more  recently  sunk  at  Fond  du  Lac^  the  "  oil  well " 
at  Palmyra^  the  exceptionally  saline  well  at  Sheboygan^  and  those  at 
Milwaukee^  Racine  and  Western  Union  Junction. 

6.  Those  from  the  primordial  zone.  The  well  at  the  Northern 
Hosjpitalfor  the  Insane^  at  Oshkosh,  represents  this  class.  The  pub- 
lic well  on  Algoma  street^  Oshkosh^  the  water  of  which,  though  it  does 
not  flow  at  the  surface,  rises  within  a  few  inches  of  it,  may  be  also 
classed  here.  So  also  the  well  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Janesville^ 
which  flows  through  the  aid  of  hy-draulic  appliances.  A  portion  of  the 
flow  of  the  Eacine  well  is  from  this  horizon. 

These  six  classes,  it  may  again  be  remarked,  furnish  the  most  sys- 
tematic grouping  for  study  and  description,  but  it  will  doubtless  be 
most  convenient  and  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  whose 
benefit  the  survey  was  instituted,  to  describe  these  wells  by  the  local- 
ities in  which  we  find  them  situated. 

In  number  and  variety  of  source,  the  flowing  wells  of  Fond  duLac 
stand  preeminent.  They  represent  four  of  the  six  systems  above 
mentioned.  The  accompanying  profiles  represent  much  more  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  the  conditions  under  which  these  fountains  are  se- 
cured than  an  elaborate  description,  and  will  only  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  additional  and  explanatory  statements.  And  I 
desire  here  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  for  many  facts,  other- 
wise beyond  my  reach,  to  Mr.  C.  O'Connor,  who  has  sunk  many  of 
these  wells.  From  his  statements  it  appears  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  comparatively  shallow  wells  that  derive  their  flow  from 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  either  above  or  below 
it,  it  being  from  two  to  nearly  one  hundred  feet  beneath  the  soil.  In 
the  first,  flowing  water  is  found  in  the  blue  clay  which  underlies  the 
Buperflcial  red  clay.  The  water  is  usually  reached  in  a  stratum  of 
quicksand,  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  second, 
the  fluw  is  obtained  between  what  is  locally  known  as  the  "  concrete  " 
and  the  rock.    This  concrete,  which  varies  from  two  to  twenty  feet 
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in  thickness,  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  drift  at  this  point,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  partially  cemented  sand  and  gravel.  The  first  flow 
of  water  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  green  or  brown  sand.  The 
flow  of  the  third  class  originates  in  the  rock,  within  from  six  to 
twenty  feet  of  its  surface,  and  is  unaccompanied,  in  general,  by  sand 
of  any  kind.  The  vast  majority  of  the  wells  of  the  city  belong  to  one 
of  these  three  classes.  The  generous  well  of  Mr.  George  Ilunter, 
known,  as  "Hunt^'s  Magnetic  Saline  Fountain,"  derives  its  flow 
from  the  deeper  limestone  strata,  as  is  sliown  from  the  following  sec- 
tion furnished  through  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor: 

Feet, 

Red  clay 26 

Blue  clay,  bowlders  and  concrete 30 

First  water  course  at 56 

Brown  limestone 14 

Second  watercourse  at, 70 

Brown  limestone 40 

Third  watercourse  at 110 

White  limestone 30 

Fourth  water  course  at 140 

Crystalline  cherty  limestone 20 

Cherty  limestone 27 

Fifth  water  course  at 187 

Total  deptli 187 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  rock  taken  from  this  well,  made 
by  Rev.  A.  C.  Barry: 

Lime 28.90 

Magnesia 20.76 

Protoiddeof  iron 2.19 

Soda 20 

Chlorine trace. 

Sulphuric  acid 10 

Carbonic  acid 45 .  51 

97.66 


From  which  it  appears  that  this  rock,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
so-called  limestone  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  is  really  a  dolomite.  The 
following  is  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  this  well,  published  by  the 
proprietor.  As  the  form  is  somewhat  unusual,  the  letter  communi- 
cating it  is  published:  , 

*   Keokuk  Medical  College,  February  P,  1874, 
Georor  Hukter,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have,  to-day,  completed  the  quantitative  analysis  of  your  mineral  water, 
and  with  the  following  results.  Out  of  one  gallon  of  water  I  obtained  19  grains  as 
residuum. 
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The  analysis  is  an  approximate,  leaving  off  decimalB  in  calculating  the  proportions. 
In  100  ports,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  each  ingredient: 

1.  Carbonate  of  lime 5 

2.  Carbonate  of  potash 4 

3.  Carbonate  of  magnesia 6 

4.  Carbonate  of  soda 4 

5.  Sulphate  of  lime 12 

6.  Sulphate  of  potash 10 

7.  Sulphate  of  magnesia • 17 

8.  Sulphate  of  soda 13 

9.  Chloride  of  sodium 14 

10.  Chloride  of  potassium 3 

11.  SiHca 5 

93 

12.  Trao^  of  iron — 

14.  Traces  of  bromine — 

14.  Free  carbonic  acid — 

Wadte 7 

100 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  a  trace  of  bromine  in  it.    1  did  not  estimate  the  free  carbonic 
add.  Very  respectfully  yours,  E.  J.  GILLETT. 

The  water  has  been  extensively  used  for  its  remedial  qualities. 

The  magnificent  fountain  on  First  street,  belonging  to  Messrs.  B. 
Wild  &  Co.,  represents  a  yet  more  deep  seated  system.  This  well  is 
326  feet  deep,  and  passes  entirely  through  the  Galena  and  Trenton 
limestones,  reaching  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  below,  whence  it  derives 
a  flow  of  forty-eight  gallons  per  minute.  The  stream  has  been  carried 
by  pij^es  53  feet  above  the  surface.  It  flows  with  such  force  that, 
with  hose  and  quarter-inch  nozzle  attached,  it  projects  a  stream  from 
30  to  35  feet  high,  and  48  feet  horizontally.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
of  this  well  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Lapham,  aiite^  p.  31,  of 
this  volume. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  well  on  the  high  school  grounds, 
kindly  furnished  b}^  Senator  W.  11.  Hiner: 

Feet, 

Drift,  red  and  blue  day 95 

Magnesian  limestone  (Trenton  and  Galena) 195 

St.  Peters  sandstone ; 135 

Total 425 

In  searching  for  Xhefotintain  head  of  the  first  class,  or  those  which 
belong  entirely  to  the  drift,  we  find  possible  sources  on  almost  every 
side,  to  the  east,  south,  west  and  northwest.    To  the  east  and  south 
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there  lies  a  ledge  of  Kiagara  limestone,  tinderlaid  by  iinpervions  shale 
from  the  surface  of  which  issue  frequent  springs.  The  clay  deposits 
of  the  basin,  in  which  the  city  lies,  abut.against  and  overlap  this  shale. 
The  junction  is  in  all  probablility  permeable  to  water,  which  would 
thus  reach  the  porous  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  that  are  found  within 
the  blue  clay.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  Artesian  wells 
of  Taycheedah  and  Byron  is  more  than  probable.  To  the  west,  the  blue 
clay  rises  to  the  surface  and  lies  upon,  or  graduates  into,  the  more 
gravelly  drift  hills  of  that  region,  and  may  not  improbably  derive  its 
water  supply  from  thence. 

The  fountain  heads  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  viz.:  those  that 
rise  from  the  concrete  and  from  the  limestone,  are  doubtless  the  same, 
or  at  least  their  fountain  heads  are  associated,  e^ccept  perhaps  those  of 
"  the  deep  wells,  whose  reservoir  is  more  distant;  in  all  cases  it  is 
probably  to  the  ^vestward.  Lamartine  and  adjoining  townships  furn- 
ish favorable  conditions.  The  surface  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  its  lay- 
ers, rise  in  that  direction.  The  slight  local  exception  to  this  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  city  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  general  prob- 
lem. The  rock  appears  at  the  surface  to  the  southwest,  along  Seven 
Mile  creek,  at  an  elevation  of  122  feet  above  Lake  Winnebago.  The 
general  surface  of  the  town  of  Lamartine  is  about  150  feet  above  Lake 
"Winnebago,  if  a  single  series  of  aneroid  measurements  is  to  be  trusted, 
and  consists  of  low  hills  and  ridges  interspersed  with  marshes.  The 
surface  drainage  is  very  imperfect.  The  hills  and  ridges  are  com- 
j)osed  of  the  varying  mixed  material  of  the  unassorted  drift,  and  are 
more  or  less  permeable  to  water. 

Phenomena  connected  with  the  boring  of  wells  in  this  region  show 
that  certain  of  the  layers  of  the  underlying  magnesian  limestone  are 
j^ractically  impervious  to  water,  while  others  are  not.  Tliese  with  the 
clay  above  furnish  the  necessary  pervious  and  impervious  strata,  and 
complete  the  requisite  conditions. 

The  fountain  head  of  Mr.  Wild's  well  is  to  be  found  along  the  line 
of  outcrop  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  within  which  its  reservoir  un- 
doubtedly lies.  Near  Kipon,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  outcrops  at  an 
elevation  of  about  325  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  about  150  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  well,  thus  giving  an  abundant  elevation. 

The  flowing  wells  of  Taycheedah  are  from  60  to  70  feet  deep,  but 
do  not  reach  the  rock.  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  derive  their 
flow  from  veins  having  their  origin  at  the  surface  of  the  shale  beneath 
the  ledge,  as  already  explained,  and  as  shown  in  the  sections.  The 
water  in  some  of  the  wells  is  highly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 
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In  the  town  of  Byron,  adjoining  Fond  du  Lac  on  the  south,  on  the 
farms  of  Mr.  Henry  Bush,  Mr.  D.  D.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Searles,  there 
are  several  wells  having  a  rather  scanty  and  variable  flow.  They  are 
not,  however,  immediately  affected  by  rains.  The  wells  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jones  are  70  feet  in  depth.  The  vein  was  found  in  a  bed  of 
quicksand  at  Jeast  10  feet  thick.  Rock  was  struck  at  Mr.  Searles'  at 
a  depth  of  170  feet  —  but  did  not  yield  a  flow.  The  fountain  head  of 
these  is  probably  in  the  bluffs  to  the  south,  as  indicated  in  the  profile. 

The  Artesian  wells  of  the  town  of  Oakfleld  are  located  in  sections 
9, 15, 16  and  17,  and  occupy  an  extensive  depression  stretching  north- 
eastward to  Fond  du  Lac.  Mr.  II.  D.  Hitt  has  three  wells  from  68  to 
74  feet  deep.    He  gives  the  following  as  a  typical  section: 

1.  Surface  soil. 

2.  Marl. 

3.  Blue  clay. 

4.  Small  vein  of  sand. 

5.  Alternating  blue  clay,  sand  and  gravel, 

6.  Eock  at  from  48  to  54  feet  from  the  surface. 

Water  flowed  in  a  small  stream  before  the  rock  was  struck.  On 
the  same  authority  I  learn  that  Mr.  Whittaker  secured  a  fine  stream 
in  a  vein  of  sand  beneath  blue  clay,  at  from  20  to  22  feet  from  the 
surface.  Mr.  S.  Scovil,  residing  on  section  17,  has  two  flowing  wells, 
one  48  feet  and  the  other  75  feet  deep.  The  former,  as  I  was  inform- 
by  the  proprietor,  is  37  feet  in  blue  clay  and  12  feet  in  limestone.  It 
is  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  depression  before  men- 
tioned, where  the  surface  gradually  rises  toward  the  drift  hills  that 
form  the  "divide"  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  basins. 
The  latter  lies  somewhat  farther  eastward,  and  penetrates  50  feet  of 
pure  clay  without  seams  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  extends  25  feet  into 
the  limestone  beneath.  This  well  has  a  brisk  steady  flow  about  one 
inch  in  cross  section,  and  is  not  noticeably  affected  by  rains.  The 
former  one,  when  visited,  had  but  a  slight  stream  which  broke  into 
drops  in  falling  six  inches,  and  was  said  to  be  much  affected  by  rains, 
the  change  being  noticeable  within  24  hoars.  The  wells  of  Mr.  Hatch 
and  Mr.  Wells  are  similarly  affected.  These  are  said  not  to  penetrate 
the  rock.  TVe  gather  from  these  facts  that  there  are  two  systems 
here,  the  more  superficial,  whose  veins  lie  near  the  junction  of  the 
drift  and  limestone,  being  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below,  and 
whose  reservoir  is  in  the  vicinity  and  is  superficial;  and  the  deeper 
one,  whose  fountain  head  is  more  distant.  The  reservoirs  in  both 
cases  are  probably  to  the  westward  or  northwestward. 
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The  shallower  system  of  Artesian  wells  at  Oshkosh  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  Fond  du  Lac,  already  described.  They  vary  in  depth  from 
15  to  100  feet,  and  derive  their  flow^  variously  from  within  the  drift, 
at  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  at  varying  depths  within  it.  The 
source  of  their  supply  is  undoubtedly  to  the  westward  and  less  than 
ten  miles  distant. 

Thn  deeper  wells  possess  unusual  interest  from  the  facts  they  de- 
velop, relating  to  the  strata  beneath.  Unfortunately  no  complete 
record  of  the  formations  passed  through  in  sinking  the  well  at  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  noth- 
ing  is  now  available  but  the  very  general  statements  of  the  person 
who  drilled  the  lower  portion,  and  an  inspection  of  the  mingled  drill- 
ings at  the  well.  These  showed  that  variously  colored  sandstone 
strata  had  been  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  that  a  reddish 
granitic  rock  had  been  entered. 

The  following  items  were  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  11.  Johnson,  who 
drilled  the  lower  portion: 

Struck  limestone  at 60  feet. 

"       sandBtoneat 300  " 

"      waterat 800  ** 

"       red  sandstone  at 640  ** 

"       white  sandstone  at 585  ** 

**       grraniteat 714  " 

"      v/hite  granite  at 93.5  " 

Bottom 961  " 


Mr.  Johnson  expressly  stated  that  below  300  feet  it  was  all  sand- 
stone till  the  granite  was  reached. 

In  regular  order  we  should  expect  in  descending,  Trenton  lime- 
stone, the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  and 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  including  a  calcareous  stratum,  and  the  gran- 
itic rocks  at  the  bottom  as  found.  The  question  is  naturally  sug- 
gested, Is  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  wanting,  bringing  the  Trenton 
and  Lower  Magnesian  limestones  together;  or  is  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian limestone  wanting  as  such,  bringing  the  St.  Peters  and  Pots- 
dam sandstones  together? 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  this  interesting  question  by  the  very  excel- 
lent record  and  the  drillings  of  a  public  well,  subsequently  sunk  within 
the  city  of  Oshkosh,  preserved  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Hutchinson,  and  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Lapham. 

The  record  is  incorporated  in  my  notes,  on  an  examination  of  the 
drillings,  which  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Drift  92  feet. 

2.  From  92  to  300  feet,  a  hard,  bluish-grey,  dose-textured,  semi-cxystalline  magnesian 
limestone.    A  few  scales  of  sesqui  oidde  of  iron  present. 

3.  At  300  feet,  reddish,  calcareous  clay,  containing  angular  fragments  of  limestone 
and  sesqui  oxide  of  iron. 

4.  •  At  308  feet,  chiefly  red  silidous  sand  of  varying  coarseness,  mixed  witli  fragments 
of  dark  shale. 

5.  At  400  feet,  light  orange,  silidous  sand,  the  constituent  grains  of  which  axe  irregu- 
lar in  form  and  Hurface.  White  clay-hke  fragments,  appearing  like  kaolin,  and  insolu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  add,  probably  cliippings  of  soft  chert,  also  present. 

6.  At  416  feet,  dirty  red  sand,  mingled  with  fragments  of  magnesian  limestone,  and 
also  lumps  of  sand  and  limestone  cemented  with  a  reddish  or  whitish  calcareous  clay. 

7.  At  425  feet,  white  and  orange,  rather  coarse,  silicious  sand,  and  a  little  of  the  kaolin- 
like material,  ahnoat  all  the  fragments  of  which  are  marked  upon  one  side  by  metallic 
iron,  evidentiy  from  the  drill,  showing  that  they  were  clipped  with  difficulty  from  a 
larger  mai». 

8.  At  435  feet,  yellowish-orange,  silidous  sand;  the  grains  of  medium  size,  and  numer- 
ously marked  with  adherent  specks  of  oxide  of  iron.  Many  fragments  of  chert  drilling3, 
marked  with  metallic  iron,  also  present. 

9.  At  500  feet,  very  fine  grained  silidous  sand;  a  few  minute  lumps  consisting  of  grains 
of  sand  cemented  by  finer  material;  no  efiervescence  in  heated  or  cold  hydrochloric 
add;  color,  yellowish  white;  some  chert  drillings  present. 

10.  At  557  feet,  drillings  light  pinkish  grey,  appearing  like  crystalline  powder.  Ex- 
amined under  microscope,  found  to  be  composed  of  grains  of  limpid  quartz  and  partides 
of  chert  assodated  with  the  more  finely  powdered  material  tliat  gives  rise  to  the  color. 
No  effervescence  when  tested  with  cold  or  hot  hydrochloric  add. 

11.  From  580  feet  to  618  feet,  the  drillings  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  the  quiirtz 
grains  are  larger,  more  numerous  and  conspicuous,  and  tlie  finer  material  is  white. 
A  very  small  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  is  present.    No  action  when  treated  with  aad. 

12.  From  685  feet  to  695  feet,  orthodase  feldspar  predominates,  attended  by  consid- 
erable quartz  and  a  less  quantity  of  a  dark  mineral,  probably  hornblende. 

Classified,  the  two  sections  become: 

At  Hospital,  On  Algoma  St. 

Drift 60feet.  92  feet. 

Limestone 240    "  208    " 

Sandstone 414    "  380    ** 

Graniterock 248    "  15    " 

Total 96 1  feet .  695  feet . 


The  correspondence  between  the  two  is  quite  marked.  In  the 
sonthwestern  portion  of  the  city  the  rock  of  the  region  is  exposed  in 
quarries  at  an  elevation  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  surface  at  these 
wells.  This  rock  is  clearly  shown  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to  the  Ga- 
lena limestone,  in  the  modified  character  which  that  formation  bears 
in  this  region.  It  is  seemingly  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  entirely  wanting  at  the 
locality  of  the  wells  where  the  drift  is  deep.  The  lower  strata  of  the 
Trenton  limestone  are  found  at  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
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six  miles  to  the  west.  Now  between  Ripon  and  Fond  du  Lac,  along 
a  parallel  and  not  distant  line,  the  dip  of  the  lower  face  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone  is  accurately  ascertained  to  be  23  feet  per  mile  to  the 
eastward.  Calcalating  upon  the  basis  of  this  dip,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  drift,  there  should  be  less  than  fifty  feet  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  at  the  location  of  the  well  on  Algoma  street. 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  calculations  based  on  different  data,  and 
by  a  general  inspection  of  the  problem.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct, 
the  thickness  of  limestone  below  is  suflScient  to  occupy  the  whole 
horizon  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  Lower  Magnesian  limestone; 
or  in  other  words,  the  208  feet  of  limestone  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
240  feet  in  the  other,  just  about  fill  up  the  space  that  we  should  ex- 
pect would  be  occupied  by  the  Trenton,  St.'  Peters,  and  Lower  Mag- 
nesian formations.  What  then  has  become  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone? 
One  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  survey  makes  this  perfectly 
clear.  The  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in  this 
region  is  very  undulating;  we  might  say,  billowy.  The  St.  Peters 
sandstone  lies  in  the  troughs  between  these  billows,  and  usually  cov- 
ers their  crest,  but  sometimes  the  Trenton  rests  directly  upon  the 
elevated  portions  of  the  lower  limestone,  and  the  St.  Peters  saudstcme 
is  entirely  wanting.  This  has  actually  been  observed  in  some  cases, 
and  drilling  at  other  points  has  left  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  an  un- 
common fact.  If  we  suppose  then  that  the  Trenton  limestone  here 
rests  directly  on  the  Lower  Magnesian  as  it  does  near  Ripon,  the 
M'hole  of  the  diflSculty  disappears.     See  Plate  VI. 

The  calcareous  material  found  in  the  sandstone  below,  doubtless 
represents  the  Mendota  limestone,  and  must  be  regarded  as  confirm- 
ing the  above  conclusions. 

The  well  at  the  Hospital  discharges  about  22,000  gallons  per  day. 
This,  accepting  the  foregoing  views,  is  derived  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  below  the  calcareous  Mendota  stratum.  Its  collecting  area 
is  probably  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwestward,  and  has  but  a 
slight  elevation. 

At  the  mill  of  W.  N.  Davis,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Winnebago,  in 
Calumet^  are  two  fine  wells,  giving  a  copious  flow  of  clear,  cold, 
sparkling  water,  impregnated  with  considerable  iron  and  some  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  proprietor  gave  the  depth  as  about  90  feet, 
but  was  not  certainly  informed  whether  rock  was  reached  or  not,  as 
the  well  was  not  sunk  by  him.  These  are  probably  to  be  classed  with 
♦:he  Taycheedah  wells,  having  their  source  to  the  east,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  belong  to  the  Oshkosh  system,  as  the  fountains 
surrounding  the  lake  indicate  that  its  bed  is  impervious. 
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The  Lake  Winnebago  System.  All  the  drift  wells  of  Oshkosh,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Taycheedah,  Calumet,  and  their  vicinity,  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  one  group,  owing  their  origin  to  the  basin-shaped  de- 
pression occupied  by  the  lake,  the  superficial  layer  of  which  is  imper- 
vious and  prevents  the  water  from  escaping  into  the  lake  until  pierced. 

The  wells  at  Green  Bay  and  other  points  in  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Fox  river  derive  their  flow  from,  at,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
and  may  be  classed  with  the  above  system. 

The  Poygan  Lake  System.  The  numerous  wells  in  Rushford^ 
Anrora^Poysippl  and  vicinity,  are  located  in  part  in  the  valley  of  the 
Fox  river,  but  they  all  belong  to  a  common  depression  filled  by  a  con- 
tinuous lacustrine  clay  deposit,  and  are  essentially  alike  in  nature  and 
origin.  They  all  belong  to  the  drift,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the 
alternate  porous  and  impervious  character  of  the  red  clay  and  associ- 
ated beach  deposits.  The  surface  of  the  area  is  level  and  considerably 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  flow  is  obtained  at  vari- 
ous depths,  but  not  without  some  degree  of  uniformity,  giving  rise  to 
the  popular  terms  "forty  foot  vein"  and  " eighty  foot  vein."  The 
wells  rarely  exceed  100  feet  in  depth. 

The  material  penetrated  is  usually  red  clay,  with  occasional  seams 
of  sand  and  gravel,  the  whole  attaining  a  thickness  of  from  80  to  100 
feet.  There  seems  good  reason  for  considering  the  "  forty  foot  vein  " 
as  being  derived  from  the  beach  deposit  between  the  upper  and  lower 
red  clays  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  the  "  eighty  foot  vein "  as 
corresponding  to  the  beach  formation  between  the  lower  red  clay  and 
the  blue  bowlder  clay.  These  beach  deposits  are  preeminently  porous 
and  water-bearing  elsewhere  in  the  state,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
led  clay  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  two  veins  so  persistent  as 
these  seem  to  be,  on  any  other  supposition.  These  wells  frequently 
interfere  with  those  near  them  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
penstocks  to  the  same  level.  This  shows  that  they  are  derived  from 
a  common  stracum,  and  lends  support  to  the  view  given  above.  The 
flow  is  usually  brisk  and  abundant,  and  in  some  cases  is  very  copious. 
The  water  is  mostly  excellent  and  generally  rather  soft.  Occasionally 
it  is  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur. 

The  source  of  the  flow  of  these  wells  is  quite  obvious.  The  clay 
strata  terminate  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  adjacent  to  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  sandy  drift  hills  of  highly  absorbent  character.  Around 
the  rim  of  the  basin  thus  constituted  the  water  finds  access  to  the 
porous  layers  and  through  them  supplies  the  fountains.  The  num- 
ber of  these  wells  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  as  the  clay  may  be 
bored  with  the  greatest  facility  and  at  trifling  cost. 
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The  Artesian  wells  of  Watortown  belong  to  two  classes,  the  one, 
including  the  greater  number,  arising  from  the  Trenton  limestone, 
the  other  embracing  the  deeper  wells  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
The  first  class  vary  in  depth  from  18  feet  to  100  feet;  the  second 
from  the  latter  depth  to  215  feet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  latter  class  is  located  near  the 
shops  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  The  following  record  was  furnished  Dr.  Lapham  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Waring,  who  superintended  the  work  of 
sinking  it: 

Depth  of  soil .« 50  feet 

Depth  of  limestone 57     " 

Depth  of  sandstone 108    " 

Total _215    ** 

Water  began  to  flow  when  a  depth  of  107  feet  was  reached,  and 
could  be  raised  10  feet  above  the  surface. 

The  two  following  brief  records  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  class. 
They  were  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Woodward, 
who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject: 

Drift 10  feet.  15  feet 

Limestone 93    **  103    ** 

Sandstone 23    " 


Total lO;^    "  141 


4( 


If  we  assume  that  the  flow  of  the  former  was  from  the  surface  of 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  upper  face  of  the  sandstone  will  be  107 
feet,  103  feet,  and  118  feet,  respectively,  below  the  surface,  at  the 
three  wells,  facts  which  may  be  of  service  in  sinking  others. 

The  first  one,  that  of  the  Railway  Co.,  is  243  feet  above  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  hence  its  bottom  is  28  feet  above  the  lake  level. 

The  source  of  supply  for  both  classes  seems  to  lie  to  the  west  of 
north,  where,  both  near  and  distant,  occur  many  depi^ssions  entrapped 
between  limestone  and  drift  ridges,  giving  abundant  superficial  reser- 
voirs, while  in  this  direction  also  may  be  found  the  outcropping  edge 
of  the  sandstone.  This  sandstone  likewise  comes  to  the  surface  to  the 
west  of  Watertown,  but  the  low  elevation  in  that  region  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  flow  is  not  from  that  quarter.  The  western  edge  of 
the  sandstone,  where  it  comes  to  the  surface,  follows  the  east  bank  of 
the  Crawfish  river,  from  Lowell  to  Aztalan,  and  at  no  point  between 
those  places  has  it  an  elevation  much  greater  than  the  railroad  junc- 
tion at  Watertown.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  then  that  fountains  can 
be  obtained  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  will  flow  at  a  mnch 
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greater  elevation  than  that  already  attained,  viz. :  253  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  By  penetrating  the  Potsdam  sandstone  there  is  a  reason- 
able probability  that  a  flow  competent  to  rise  to  a  higher  elevation 
coald  be  obtained. 

Tlie  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  Mr.  Buckhert's  fountain, 

by  Dr.  L.  Brandecke: 

Grains  in  1  gal. 

Bicarbonate  of  Boda 1.898 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 5.818 

Bicarbonate  of  lime •. 12.094 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.100 

Sulphate  of  potassa 0.054 

Silica ; 0.305 

Oiganic  matter 0.346 

Total 20.615 


While  the  above  mentioned  facts  are  still  in  mind,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  speak  of  the  Palmyra  '^  oil  well."  A  failure  as  a  source  of 
oil,  it  yet  has  proved  of  some  value  in  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
Artesian  wells  in  that  and  similar  situations.  The  following  is  the  rec- 
ord kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Lapham: 

Palmyra  Artesian  Well  (1865).  Begun  about  250  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan  (828  feet  above  the  sea). 

46  feet.  Drift — strack  limestone. 


176  " 

Limestone;  supposed  to  be  *'  Blue  Limestone.** 

229  " 

Water. 

235  " 

Slate  and  sand. 

255  " 

"Good  show  of  oil."  (!) 

257  " 

"Big  show  of  oil."  (!!)  Struck  sand  rock. 

263  " 

Great  flow  of  water. 

283  " 

Metal  2  inches.    (Iron  ore  ?). 

350  " 

Supposed  Lower  Magnesian  limestone;  Calciferous  sand  rock. 

412  " 

White  sandstone. 

421  " 

Gray  sandstone. 

465  " 

Red  sandstone. 

461  " 

Black  sandstone. 

... 

Haid  sandstone,  3  feet. 

480  " 

Gray  sandstone. 

482  " 

Soft  sandstone. 

489  " 

Hafd  sandstone. 

507  " 

Soft  sandstone. 

587  " 

Red  sandstone. 

600  " 

Gray  sandstone. 

615  " 

Red  sandstone. 

660  " 

Drab  or  cream  colored  sandstone. 

683  " 

Soapstone  or  shale. 

687  " 

Gray  sandstone  to  bottom  of  well. 

750  " 

Bottom  of  well,  being  500  feet  helow  Lake  Michigan;  78  above  the  sea. 

Wis. 
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These  may  be  distributed  as  follows: 


46  feet 

.  Drift. 

130  " 

Galena  limestone. 

81  " 

Trenton  limestone. 

93  " 

St.  Petera  sandstone. 

62  " 

Lower  Ma^esian  limestone. 

338  " 

Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  flow  is  derived  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  It  cannot  have 
its  source  in  that  formation  directly  to  the  west,  since  the  outcrop  is 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  well.  The  fountain  head  is  probably 
in  the  same  region  as  that  of  the  Watertown  wells  of  its  class.  I  was 
told  that  originally  the  stream  was  very  large,  and  could  be  raised  30 
feet  above  the  surface,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  meager,  and 
would  rise  less  than  four  feet.  Whether  this  was  due  to  defectiva 
tubing,  as  was  claimed,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  flowing  wells  at  Whitewater  are  confined  to  the  drift,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  fact  that  a  bed  of  lacustrine  clay  rests  upon  the 
flank  of  drift  hills  to  the  southeast,  that  are  admirably  adapted  to 
serve  as  collecting  areas.  The  well  of  Mr.  P.  Dorr  is  52  feet  deep  in 
a  stiff  blue  clay.  Its  flow  is  copious  and  is  charged  with  iron  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  number  of  these  wells  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  all  prob 
ability,  but  the  limited  extent  of  the  clay  deposit  will  confine  then' 
to  the  localities  occupied  by  it. 

The  surface  of  the  Niagara  limestone  at  Manitowoc  is  thickly 
covered  by  impervious  drift,  and  the  strata  beneath  rise  to  the  west- 
ward, and  are  partially  permeable  to  water,  so  that  the  requisite 
conditions  for  a  flowing  well  are  found  at  no  great  distance  within 
the  limestone,  if  the  boring  is  fortunate  in  striking  a  suitable  vein. 
At  the  well  of  Mr.  William  Rahn,  the  drift  is  sixty  feet  deep  and  the 
rock  was  penetrated  ninety  feet.  The  wells  at  Washington  Park  and 
at  Woodman's  Tannery  are  given  as  about  the  same.  An  analysis  of 
the  water  of  Mr.  Rahn's  well  is  given  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Lapham, 
in  this  volume,  ante,  p.  31. 

The  following  section  of  the  well  at  Western  Union  Junction 
is  prepared  from  data  furnished  my  predecessor  by  John  C.  Gault, 
from  the  general  manager's  office  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Company,  to  whom  the  well  belongs.  This  and  the  following 
are  of  especial  interest  as  giving,  at  a  point  so  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  the  thickness  of  several  of  the  formations,  and  as 
furnishing  data  for  the  reliable  estimate  of  dip,  and  for  other  cal- 
culations: 
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Feet, 

Drift 147 

Nid^fara  limestone 283 

dnciimati  shale 200 

Trenton  and  Oalena  limestones 285 

St  Peters  sandstone  (small  flow) 100 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone 141 

Potedam  sandstone 157 

Total 1263 

The  record  says  that  fifteen  feet  of  limestone  were  passed  through 
in  this  lower  sandstone;  but  at  what  depth  is  not  stated.  -It  also 
adds  that  red  rock  mingled  with  tlie  sand  from  below.  These  facts 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Mendota  limestone,  which,  at  the 
typical  locality  near  Madison,  has  its  upper  surface  35  feet  below  tho 
superior  face  of  the  sandstone. 

The  surface  of  this  well  is  144  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  henco 
its  bottom  is  641  feet  beneath  the  ocean  level.  The  water  rose  at  the 
time  of  drilling  to  the  height  of  40  feet  above  the  surface,  or  184  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.  As  only  a  few  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ra- 
cine and  Kenosha  counties  exceed  that  elevation,  this  well  has  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  obtaining  fountains  over  a  considerable  area. 

At  Racine  a  fine  flowing  well  has  recently  been  secured,  of  which 

Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  data  which  show  the 

following  section: 

Feet. 

Drift 115 

Niagara  limestone 305 

Cincinnati  shale 185 

Galena  and  Trenton  limestones 288 

St.  Peters  sandstone : 48 

Lower  Magnesion  limestone 100 

Potsdam  group  — 

Madison  sandstone 47  ... 

Mendota  limestone 31  .... 

Red  sandstone 110  ..   . 

Hard  sandstone 10  .... 

Soft  sandstone 6    

204 

Total  depth 1240 

When  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  was  reached,  a  flow  was  secured, 
«rhich  was  increased  on  reaching  the  Madison,  and  still  further 
augmented  when  the  soft  sandstone  was  struck.  The  water  rose  in  a 
tube  65  feet  above  the  surface.  This  record  is  valuable  in  that  it 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  three  water-bearing  strata  above  the 
middle  Potsdam. 
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The  following  is  tlie  section  of  the  well  at  Milwaukee: 

Drift 170  feet. 

Niagara  Hmestone 267   ** 

Cincinnati  shale ...  165    ** 

Trenton  and  Galena  limestones 253    *^ 

St.  Peters  sandstone 193   " 


1048 


i« 


The  surface  of  the  well  is  about  ten  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Its 
flow  is  strong  enough  to  fill  a  four-inch  pipe  at  sixty  feet  above  the 
surface.  From  the  pressure  at  the  surface,  it  was  estimated  by  the 
engineer  of  the  company  that  the  water  would  rise  100  feet  above  the 
surface,  or  110  feet  above  the  lake,  which  makes  it  probable  that  a 
similar  flow  might  be  obtained  at  other  localities  in  this  region  whose 
altitude  does  not  exceed  that.  By  consulting  the  table  of  elevations, 
it  will  be  seen  what  territory  is  included  in  this  limit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  flow  is  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
By  sinking  deeper  to  the  Potsdam,  a  vein  capable  of  rising  higher,  as 
at  Western  Union  Junction,  would  probably  be  reached. 

Tlie  well  of  Sen.  W.  H.  Jacobs,  in  the  suburbs  of  Milwaukee,  is  1,200 
feet  deep,  and  delivers  300  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  flow  may 
be  carried  over  60  feet  above  the  surface.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
by  Gustavus  Bode  shows  it  to  have  the  following  composition: 

Gixtins  in  1  gal,  U.  5.  measure. 

Chloride  of  potassium 0.2745 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.6405 

Sulphate  of  Boda 8.8572 

Sulphate  of  lime 14.5485 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 8.6925 

Bicarbonate  of  mag^nesia » 6.6307 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.1342 

Alumina 0.1891 

SiUca  2.3790 

Total 42.3462 


The  city  of  Sheboygan  has  recently  sunk  a  public  well  that  pos- 
Besses  unusual  interest,  both  in  reference  to  the  strata  passed  through, 
and  the  character  of  the  water  obtained.  The  data  for  the  following 
section  were  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  George  End: 

Drift 92  feet. 

Niagara  limestone 719    " 

Cindnnati  shale p 240    ** 

Trenton  and  Galena  hmestones., 213    " 

St.  Peters  sandstone , 212    " 


Total 1475 


(( 
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The  exact  depth  of  the  well  is  1,475  feet  and  4  inches.  At  the 
bottom,  a  very  hard  rock  is  said  to  have  been  struck,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  granite,  and  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  Archaean 
rocks,  as  they  rise  into  that  horizon  occasionally.  The  surface  of  the 
well  is  42  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  its  bottom  855  feet  below  the 
ocean  level. 

Flowing  water  was  obtained  at  1,340  feet,  being  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  pressure  at  the  surface  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  a  column  of  water  104  feet  above  the  surface,  or  146 
feet  above  the  lake,  which  differs  only  two  feet  from  that  obtained 
from  the  same  formation  at  Western  Union  Junction.  The  discharsro 
of  water  is  225  gallons  per  minute.  Temperature,  59.1°  Fahr. 
Our  deep  seated  springs  range  from  47°  to  48°  Fahr.,  as  taken  in 
connection  with  field  work,  during  the  summer  season,  when  they 
would  be  warmest,  if  they  vary  at  all.  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
water  of  the  well  is  influenced  by  the  depths  from  which  it  comes. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler: 

Grains  per  U.  S.  Gallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium 306.9436 

Chloiide  of  potassiuiii 14.4822 

Chloride  of  lithium 0.1062 

Chloride  of  magrnesium 54.9139 

Chloride  of  calcium 27 .  8225 

Bromide  of  sodium 0.1873 

Iodide  of  sodium trace. 

Sulphate  of  lime 169.8277 

Sulphate  of  haiyta trace. 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 13 .  6585 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.5044 

Bicarbonate  of  manganese 0. 1742 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.0383 

Biborate  of  soda trace. 

Alumina 0.1283 

SiHca 0.4665 

Oiiganic  matter  trace. 

Total 589.2536 

Density 1.0093 


Tlie  large  variety  and  quantity  of  salts  contained  in  this  water 
have  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  experience  will  doubt- 
less soon  demonstrate  the  specific  medicinal  effect  of  the  combination 
here  presented. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  saline 
a  water  should  be  obtained  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  a  formation 
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composed  almost  exclusively  of  quartzose  sand,  and  one  whose  waters 
elsewhere  contain  rather  less  than  the  usual  quantity  and  variety  of 
salts  found  in  our  native  waters.  But  we  must  consider  that  tliere  is 
here  a  depression  of  the  strata,  the  sandstone  being  here  lower  by  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  than  it  is  either  north,  south  or  west,  and  it  is  not 
known  to  outcrop  anywhere  to  the  eastward,  though  the  strata  above 
and  below  again  come  to  the  surface  in  Canada. 

The  facts  of  the  case  warrant  us  in  believing  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  the  waters  in  that  direction.  We  have  then  here  a  basin  reaching 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  ocean  level.  Its  waters  have  no  outlet 
and  no  escape  except  by  the  slow  process  of  diiFusion  and  percolation 
through  almost  impervious  strata. 

That  the  water  should,  under  these  circumstances,  become  highly 
charged  with  saline  ingredients  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  though  the 
facts  are  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  nature. 

The  well  at  Janesville  is  located  upon  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  295  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  following  is  tho 
section  developed  by  an  examination  of  a  series  of  drillings  preserved 
by  Mr.  Cyinis  Miner,  to  whose  kindness  also  I  am  much  indebted  for 
other  information  relating  to  the  well: 

DKIFT. 

From  1  to  100  feet,  open  well  through  gravel. 
From  100  to  240  feet,  '*  miming  gravel." 

At  240  feet,  sand  and  gravel  of  drift  origin;  several  kinds  of  rock  represented. 
At  259  feet,  sand,  gravel  and  calcareous  day. 
From  215  to  240  feet,  calcareous  arenaceous  clay. 

From  260  to  850  feet,  sand  and  gravel,  largely  quartz  and  chert,  a  little  granite,  dio- 
rite  and  some  limestone. 

POTSDAM. 

From  350  to  360  feet,  a  red  ocherous  material  mixed  with  a  nearly  equal  quantity  ci 
green  particles  much  resembling  the  green  sand  of  the  Upper  Potsdam.  Drift  gnivel, 
probably  from  above,  also  present.  The  red  and  green  mixture  effervesces  tardily  iu 
cold  acid  (hydrochloric),  but  very  briskly  in  hot,  allowing  a  calcareous  and  magnesian 
element  present.. 

At  390  feet,  hght  colored  quartzose  and  cherty  sand,  with  a  few  granitic  and  calcare- 
ous grains. 

At  400  feet,  fine-grained  white,  chiefly  quartzose  sand,  but  indicating  tiie  presence  of 
calcareous  material  by  a  slight  effervescence  with  cold,  and  strong  action  with  hot  acid. 

At  450  feet,  essentially  tlie  same  as  above. 

At  515  feet,  quartzose  sand,  red  ocherous  material,  and  particles  of  a  purplish  shaly 
rock  partially  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

At  530  feet,  reddish  ocherous  material,  dark  calcareous  shale  and  small  drift  pe]>ble8. 

At  565  feet,  greenish  blue  calcareous  shale  containing  minute  glistening  scales  re- 
sembling mica. 

From  560  to  570  feet,  similar  tp  the  lajst. 

At  615  feet,  fine  grained  light  yellow  quartzose  sand;  slight  effervescence. 
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At  690  feet,  fine  grained  white  quartzose  sand;  alight  effervescence. 

At  640  feet,  fine  grained  quartzose  sand,  with  slightly  reddish  clay-like  calcareous 
material. 

At  710  feet,  fine  grained,  light  colored,  quartzose  sand;  slight  effervescence. 

At  758  feet,  rather  coarse,  white  and  slightly  greenish  quartzose  sand,  with  a  little 
clayey  material;  no  effervescence. 

At  940  feet,  coarse  white  quartzose  sand. 

At  975  feet,  similar  to  above,  but  coarser. 

At  1022  feet,  veiy  coarse,  transparent  quartz  sand,  some  of  the  grains  one-sixth  of  an 
nch  in  diameter. 

Bottom,  1033  feet. 

SUMMABT. 

Drift 860  feet. 

Red  and  green  rock,  probably  Mendota  horizon 10    " 

Fine  grained,  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 155    ** 

Calcareous  shale 80    " 

Fine  grained,  very  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 163    '* 

Coarse  non-calcareous  sandstone 275    " 

Total 1033    " 

Drift,  350  feet.    Poetdam,  683  feet. 

Probably  40  to  50  feet  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Potsdam  has 
been  removed,  making  the  thickness  about  725  feet,  with  the  bottom 
not  reached. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Potsdam  horizon,  a  vein  was  struck 
which  gave  a  permanent  rise  in  the  tube  of  48  feet  above  the  water 
level  in  the  open  well,  without  the  aid  of  a  seed-bag  or  other  appara- 
tus for  preventing  lateral  leakage.  This  corresponds,  according  to 
aneroid  measurement,  to  147  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  7  feet 
above  the  depot  at  Janesville. 

The  unvsnal  thickness  of  the  drift  is  probably  due  to  an  old  pre- 
glacial  cation  of  Rock  river,  now  filled,  as  the  full  series  of  formations, 
up  to  the  Trenton  limestone,  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east.  The  circumstances  that  ne- 
cessitated the  selection  of  the  fair  grounds  for  this  test  well  are  to  be 
regretted,  since  at  the  locality  for  which  my  estimate  was  given,  the 
exceptional  difficulties  with  the  drift  would  not  have  been  encoun- 
tered, and  a  satisfactory  flow  would  undoubtedly  have  been  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  through  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  parties  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  hand,  a  success  scarcely  less  satisfactory  has  been 
attained.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  rise  of  48  feet  in  the  tube 
above  that  in  the  well,  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  generous  flow  to  the 
surface  by  hydraulic  appliances. 

Possibilities  of  obtaining  wells  at  other  points.  Eeference  has 
been  had  to  this  important  practical  question  in  the  foregoing  des- 
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criptions,  and  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  geological  series, 
large,  and  it  is  hoped  ample  contributions  will  be  made  to  it,  though 
it  will  not  be  always  specifically  designated,  as  that  would  burden  the 
report  to  the  ej^clusion  of  other  valuable  matter.  Special  estimate 
should  be  made  for  every  locality  before  commencing  to  sink  an  ex- 
pensive well,  as  there  are  often  local  elements  that  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem and  determine  success  or  failure.  It  needs  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  in  a  favorable  locality,  failure  may  result,  as  the  strata 
are  not  uniformly  porous,  and  it  is  possible  to  bore  through  a  forma- 
tion that  is  in  most  parts  highly  water-bearing,  without  striking  a 
vein  or  seam.  Only  a  single  marked  instance  of  this,  however,  has 
come  to  my  notice.  Failure,  also,  often  results  from  not  properly 
controlling  the  water,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  tube  and  seed-bag,  or 
equivalent  apparatus,  and  by  failure  to  recognize  a  suitable  vein  when 
reached.  These  and  other  matters  will  be  found  more  fully  discussed 
in  the  general  article  on  the  subject  in  Volume  I. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
drift  system  of  wells  which,  from  their  superficial  character  and  the 
nature  of  the  formation,  have  only  a  local  importance,  there  are  three 
extensive  areas  over  which  there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  tliat 
fountains  may  be  obtained. 

The  first  is  a  belt  adjoining  Lake  Michigan,  "Where  the  elevation 
is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  streams  will  be  found,  in  some 
oases,  in  the  Niagara  limestone,  which,  if  intelligently  controlled,  will 
furnish  a  flow  at  the  surface.  This  source  will  be,  however,  uncer- 
tain. But  by  penetrating  to  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  probabili- 
ties of  success  will  be  large,  and  they  will  be  reinforced  by  the  chances 
lying  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  below,  though  the  depth  of  this 
will  be  considerable.  Near  the  lake  level,  the  chances  from  these 
sources  will  be  good  for  the  whole  of  the  lake  border.  From  Mani- 
towoc county  southward,  they  may  be  said  to  hold  good  for  elevations 
not  exceeding  100  feet  above  the  lake,  and  to  be  fair  up  to  140  feet, 
but  slight  above  150  feet,  though  perhaps  possible  in  some  locations 
at  200  feet  or  more. 

The  elevations  previously  gi\'en  in  this  report,  and  the  topographi- 
cal map  will  show  what  localities  fall  within  the  limits  of  these  con- 
ditions. The  facts  connected  with  the  wells  already  described,  and 
the  data  given  in  relation  to  the  several  formations,  will  permit  an  ap- 
proximate calcalation  of  the  depth,  nature  of  the  drilling,  and  conse- 
quent cost. 

The  second  area  consists  of  the  Oreen  Bay  valley^  from  Fond  du 
Lao  northward.    In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  a  flow  from 
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either  the  St.  Peters  or  Potsdam  sandstones  can  not  be  relied  upon  at 
an  elevation  exceeding  15  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  though  Mr. 
Wild's  well  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  at  50  feet.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  wells  at  Oshkosh  show  that  the  limit  given 
is  the  extreme  one  that  is  reasonably  trustworthy. 

To  the  nortli  of  Lake  Winnebago  the  limit  in  altitude  descends  at 
about  the  same  ratio  as  the  general  surface  of  the  valley.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  not  so  relia- 
ble in  this  region  as  farther  south,  where  its  thickness  is  more  uni- 
form. The  Potsdam  sandstone  should,  however,  present  reasonable 
probabilities  for  the  region  along  the  Bay,  at  elevations  not  exceeding 
25  or  30  feet  above  its  surface,  with  slight  chances  for  greater  alti- 
tudes. 

Ths  third  district  lies  in  the  valley  of  Rock  river.  An  elevation 
of  250  feet  must  be  taken  as  the  upper  limit  of  favorable  chances. 
That  a  flow  at  this  altitude  is  attainable  is  shown  by  the  wells  at 
Watertown,  Palmyra  and  JanesviUe.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  is 
available  for  only  a  portion  of  the  area  that  falls  below  that  altitude, 
since  in  some  parts  of  it,  this  formation  is  deeply  eroded  by  the 
streams,  and  its  fountain-forming  possibilities  destroyed.  Success  in 
these  portions  will  be  chiefly  dependent  on  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  list  of  elevations  and  the  maps  will  be  found  indispensable  to 
an  intelligent  calculation  of  probabilities  in  this  region,  and  something 
more  than  wonted  caution  may  here  be  recommended,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  formations,  their  nearness  to  the  central  anticlinal  axis 
of  the  state,  and  the  presence  of  deep  ancient  river  gorges  now  filled 
and  concealed  by  drift. 

As  the  majority  of  the  deep  seated  wells  of  eastern  Wisconsin  de- 
rive their  flow  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  it  is  important  to  know 
at  what  elevation  the  upper  face  of  that  formation  outcrops.  The  fol- 
lowing list  will  supply  the  requisite  data: 

Elevations  op  the  Junction  op  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  anb  Trenton 

limestone. 


Bock  County. 

Avon  —  Feet. 

Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.,           -  -    272 

9,         -           -  -           250 

Beloit  — 

Sees.  3,  S.  W.qr.,           -  -    229 

3,  S.  W.  qr.of  S.  W.  qr.,        196 

10,  N.  E.  qr.,           -  -    180 

10,  S.  E.  qr.,        -  -           200 

Pnlton  — 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  qr.,         -  -    219 

Xewyille  bridge,  Rock  riyer,  -          206 


Rock  County  —  (con.) 

Magnolia —  Feet' 

Sec.    6,  8.  W.qr.,  -           -    309 

7,  S.  E.  qr.,  -           -           433 

28,  S.  W.qr.,  -           -    339 

R.  R.  cut,    -  -           -           330 

Porter — 

Sec.  9,  N.  W.  qr.,  -           -    250 

Rock- 
Sec  32,        -  -          -          199 
Afton,     -           -  -           -    206 
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Bock  Connty  —  (con.) 
Spring  Valley  — 
Sec   3,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  or., 
4,    - 
9,  center, 
13,  mid.  N.  line, 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,     - 
28,  N.  E.  qr., 
33,  S.  E.  qr.,     - 

Union  — 
Sec.  12,  near  center, 
Jefferson  County. 
Lake  Mills  — 

Sec.  3,  N.  W.  qr., 
4,  N.  W.  qr., 
Milford  — 
Sec.    7,  S.  W.  qr., 
33,  N.  E.  qr.  (est.), 
Oakland  '— 
Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr., 

16,  N.  W.  comer, 
28,  mid.  E.  line  (est), 

Sec.  30,  N.  W.  qr., 
Simmer — 

Sec.  18,  (est.),     - 
Waterloo  — 

Sec.  31,  county  line  (est),     - 
135,  S.  E.  qr.  (est.),   - 
Dane  Connty  — 
Christiana — 

Sec.  24,  N.  M  (est.), 
Medina — 

Sec.  25,  E.  hf  (near), 


Feet. 
314 

-  3:38 
321 

-  300 
321 

-  296 

268 

-  298 


-  319 
330 

-  251 
257 

-  246 
264 

-  233 
253 

-  202 


Elevations,  etc.  —  continued, 

Dane  Connty  —  (con.) 
Kutland  —  Feet. 

Sec.  34,  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -  348 

Dmige  County. 

Elba  — 

Sec.  25,  (very  near),        -  •    25*1 

Fox  Lake  — 
Sec.  17,  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -  294 

31,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr. 

(est.),     -  -  -368 

31,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    329 
LoweU  (T.  10,  R.  14)  — 

Sec.  19  (est.),       -  -  -    195 

Portland — 
Sec.    6,  N.W.  qr.,  -  -    296 

31,         -  -  .  248 

Shields  — 

Sec.  32  (near),     -  -  -    214 

We8tford(T.  12,  R.  13)  — 
Sec.  25,    -  -  -  -    2(50 

Fond  du  Lac  County. 

Metomen  — 
Sec.  31,  S.  W.  comer,    -  -    412 

Bipon — 
city,  30  rods.  W.  of  P.  0.  (near) 
city,  fails  under  tressel  bhdge, 


323 
277 


261 
331 


W.  of  city, 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr., 

20,  htUe  W.  of  center, 

21,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr., 
29,  N.  E.  qr.,    - 

29,  E.  hf,  valley,      - 


381 
333 
414 
328 
297 
364 
350 
341 


Those  marked  estimated,  or  near,  are  cases  in  which  the  actual  junction  was  not  seen^ 
but  was  calulated  from  the  thickness  of  the  Trenton  limestone  above. 

Water  Power.  The  great  interior  and  the  west  are  laboring  un- 
der a  serious  error  which  intelligent  action  may  remove.  They  pro- 
duce vast  quantities  of  crude  material  needing  manufacture.  This 
bulky  and  heavy  matter  they  transport  a  thousand  miles  to  be  worked 
up.  They  likewise  produce  immense  quantities  of  food.  This  they 
carry  the  same  thousand  miles  to  feed  those  who  manufacture  the 
other  material.  They  then  bring  back  the  manufactured  article  mur- 
muring at  its  expense  and  praying  for  cheap  transportation.  More 
simply  and  truly  stated,  the  situation  is  this:  Atone  end  of  a  thous- 
and miles  is  a  man  and  his  tools;  at  the  other  end  is  the  heap  of  the 
crude  material  he  is  to  manufacture,  the  bulky  food  he  is  to  eat,  and 
the  market  for  his  products;  and  the  problem  is,  SJiall  the  mountain 
go  to  Mohammed  or  will  Mohammed  come  to  the  mountain}  An 
intelligent  practical  answer  to  this  will  go  some  way  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  cheap  transportation.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  man- 
ufacture form  a  triangle  of  industries  that  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
the  nearer  they  can  be  brought  together  the  more  successful  will 
each  be. 
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The  question  then,  What  facilities  for  manufacturing  does  our  state 
present?  becomes  one  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  so  to  our 
preponderating  agricultural  interests.  Chief  among  these  is  water 
power. 

In  the  district  under  consideration  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  water 
"power  situated  in  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  rich  farming  country, 
with  abundant  facilities  for  transportation,  and,  not  by  any  means  a 
subordinate  consideration,  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent,  cultured  so- 
ciety. The  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  give  trustworthy  facts  for 
the  guidance  of  capitalists,  who  may  have  the  prescience  to  foresee 
that  the  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  in  the  interior  must  in 
the  immediate  future  be  utilized  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  must 
become  correspondingly  valuable. 

Water  Power  of  Rock  rirer.  For  a  portion  of  the  facts  here 
given,  credit  is  due  the  report  of  Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson, 
on  the  survey  of  Rock  river,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Engi- 
neer Department,  and  for  another  portion  to  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  by  Edward  Ruger,  C.  E.,  made  to  deter- 
mine the  availability  of  Lake  Koshkonong  as  a  storage  reservoir.  I 
am  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  latter  to  the  kindness  of  J.  M.  Cobb, 
Esq.,  through  whose  efforts  the  enterprise  has  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  remaining  data  have  been  gathered  during  the 
progress  of  the  present  survey. 

The  entire  area  drained  by  Rock  river  and  its  tributaries  in  Wis- 
consin is  3,635  square  miles.  From  the  Table  of  Rainfall  at  Milwau- 
kee, given  in  Dr.  Lapham's  report,  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the 
average  rainfall  for  the  past  thirty  years  is  30.27  in.,  which  may  be 
assumed  as  at  least  approximately  correct  for  the  Rock  river  valley. 
The  average  fall  for  some  portions  of  Wisconsin  is  given  in  Gen. 
Humphrey's  work  on  the  hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  at  35  inches. 
But  reckoning  at  30  inches,  the  rainfall  upon  the  drainage  area  under 
consideration  would  be  253,344,960,000  cubic  feet.  Now  it  is  asserted 
by  various  authorities,  based  on  experience,  that  one-half  the  rainfall 
can  be  utilized.  This  would  give  126,672,480,000  cubic  feet  per  an- 
num. Mr.  Ruger  says:  "From  personal  observations,  and  after  con- 
sulting many  authorities  as  to  rainfall,  springs,  evaporation,  filtration, 
etc.,  I  estimate  that  the  total  annual  quantity  of  water  passing  in 
Rock  river  at  the  state  line,  including  Turtle  Creek,  is  98,437,536,000 
cubic  feet,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  estimate.  The  daily 
supply,  by  this  estimate,  would  be  269,691,879  cubic  feet.  We  need 
next  to  ascertain  what  is  the  average  descent  of  this  volume.  Some 
of  it  falls  over  600  feet,  while  other  portions  practically  no  distance. 
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Tlie  average  elevation  of  the  rim  of  the  baein  above  the  point  where 
the  river  leaves  the  state  is  about  250  feet,  its  average  distance  about 
50  miles,  showing  an  average  fall  of  about  five  feet  per  mile.  But 
this  is  less  to  the  point  than  the  following. 

The  average  elevation  of  fifteen  powers,  the  first  of  importance  on 
their  respective  branches  is  about  155  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river  where  it  leaves  the  state  at  Beloit.  The  average  fall  from  these 
powers  to  the  state  line  is  a  little  less  than  three  feet  per  mile. 

With  these  general  statements,  we  will  set  aside  the  tributariep, 
several  of  which  are  important,  and  consider  more  accurately  the 
main  stream  between  Iloricon  and  Beloit.     The  collecting  area  above 
Horicon  is  436  square  miles,  upon  which  the  annual  rainfall,  reckoned 
at  thirty  inches,  would  be  30,387,456,000  cubic  feet.     Allowing  one- 
half  for  evaporation,  filtration,  and  other  sources  of  loss,  the  theoretical 
discharge  at  the  outlet  of  Horicon  marsh  would  be  15,193,728,000 
cubic  feet.     Reckoned  at  the  lowest  rainfall  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  amount  would  be  10,114,749,120  cubic  feet.     Col.  Worrall  gives 
in  the  report  previously  referred  to,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  meas- 
urement of  the  flow  at  a  time  when  the  volume  was  estimated  to  be 
only  three-fourths  of  the  average,  a  supply  of  27,651  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  14,533,365,600  cubic  feet  per  annum,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  calculated  amount  is  not  far  from  the  truth.     From 
the  foregoing  data,  estimating  the  accession  from  tributaries,  it  is 
thought  to  be  safe  to  consider  the  average  flow  between  Horicon  and 
Beloit  as  in  round  numbers  50,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum. 
The  fall  from  Horicon  to  the  state  line  is  127  feet.    An  estimate  of 
the  theoretical  power  generated  by  the  main  river  shows  it  to  be  up- 
wards of  20,000  horse  power.     Of  the  127  feet  fall,  less  than  60  feet 
are  utilized.     Of  the  unused  portion  there  is  more  than  30  feet  fall 
between  Horicon  and  Watertown,  corresponding  to  above  1,600  horse 
power,  and  about  23  feet  fall  between  Janesville  and  Beloit,  equal  to 
upwards  of  7,000  horse  power.     A  portion  of  this  latter  may  readily 
be  made  available  at  Beloit  by  means  of  a  race  leading  from  a  dam 
situated  above  the  slack  water  of  the  present  one.     Another  power 
near  the  state  line  can  also  be  utilized  to  the  profit  of  this  place. 
Upon  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  a  large  number  of  lakes  that 
may  be  utilized  as  storage  reservoirs,  thus  aftecting  a  much  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  water. 
Water  power  of  the  Fox  river.*    The  upper  Fox  river  from  its 

*  For  the  leading  facts  here  given,  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  prepared  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission  by  Pres.  G.  M.  Steele,  of  Lawrence  University.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  Prof.  J.  C.  Foye  of  the  same  institution  for  similar  fiivorB. 
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Blight  descent  furnishes  no  water  power,  a  fact  which  is  compensated 
for  by  the  facilities  it  offers  for  navigation.  But  the  lower  Fox  river 
presents  an  almost  continuous  series  of  rapids  from  Lake  Winnebago 
to  Green  Bay.  In  this  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles  it  has  a 
fall  of  170  feet,  so  distributed  as  to  be  completely  and  economically 
utilized.  The  powers  upon  this  river  possess  an  immense  advantage 
in  the  grand  natural  reservoir  furnished  by  lake  Winnebago,  which 
embraces  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles.  Neither  floods  nor 
drouth  cause  any  considerable  or  inconvenient  fluctations  in  its  level, 
and  the  steady  reliable  flow  thus  secured  at  all  seasons  is  a  vast  ad- 
vantage. The  channel  of  the  river  consists  of  a  gorge  between  clay 
banks,  with  a  floor  of  heavy  bedded  limestone,  so  that  it  may  be 
dammed  with  material  taken  from  its  own  bed,  and  without  overflow- 
ing adjacent  lowlands.  The  great  reservoir  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
have  more  than  a  limited  local  one,  sufficient  to  guard  against  inter- 
ference from  other  powers. 

The  minimum  flowage  is  estimated  at  150,000  feet  per  second,  this 
amount  being  available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  height  and 
power  of  the  several  falls  estimated  on  this  basis  are  as  follows: 

Names  of  places.                                                     Height  of  fall.  Horse  power, 

Neenah  and  Menasha 10  8,000 

Appleton 88  11,600 

Cedars 10  8,000 

Little  Chute  ... .' 38  11,500 

Eaukauna 40  14,500 

RapidCtDsche 8  2,300 

Little  Kaukauna 8  2,300 

DePere 8  2,800 

Total 150  50,400 


At  Neenah,  Menasha,  Appleton  and  De  Pere,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  power  is  now  utilized,  though  a  large  amount  is  still 
unimproved,  particularly  at  Appleton.  But  at  the  other  points  only 
the  merest  fraction  is  now  used,  and  a  wealth  of  power  remains  unoc- 
cupied. Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation available  to  manufacturers  in  this  valley,  and  by  consulting 
subsequent  portions  of  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agricultural 
and  other  industrial  capabilities  of  the  adjacent  and  tributary  regions 
are  very  great. 

On  the  upper  portions  of  the  Wolf^  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Menom- 
onee  rivers  are  numerous  falls  and  rapids  furnishing  immense  power, 
but  these  lie  chiefly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  under  descrip- 
tion.   The  falls  of  the  Oconto,  however,  where,  by  including  the  rapids 
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above  and  below,  a  descent  of  about  60  feet  may  be  made  available, 
and  the  lower  rapids  on  the  Peshtigo  and  Menomonee  lie  within  our 
province  and  also  within  the  limits  of  settlement,  and  must,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  be  improved. 

On  the  Lake  Michigan  slope  all  the  available  power  must  soon  be 
called  into  use  by  the  rapid  development  of  that  region. 

The  average  height  of  the  watershed  is  over  300  feet,  and  its  aver- 
age distance  from  the  lake  less  than  30  miles,  giving  a  fall,  if  a  direct 
course  to  the  lake  were  pursued,  of  more  than  10  feet  per  mile.  Or 
to  put  it  in  a  more  utilitarian  form,  a  dam  might  be  constFucted  at 
the  end  of  every  mile,  having  a  fall  of  eight  feet,  and  still  leave  de- 
scent enough  to  cause  a  rapid  flow.  Tlie  crooked  course  of  the  rivera 
however  very  much  reduces  the  rapidity  of  descent. 

The  Milwaakee  river  is  first  utilized  as  a  water  power  at  a  height 
of  about  475  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  At  Barton  it  has  become  a 
very  considerable  stream,  and  is  still  311  feet  above  the  lake  level. 
Between  West  Bend  and  its  mouth,  it  has  a  fall  of  295  feet.  If  it 
pursued  a  direct  course  to  the  lake,  it  would  have  a  fall  of  16i  feet  to 
the  mile.  If  it  pursued  a  direct  course  to  its  mouth,  it  would  have  a 
fall  of  9i  feet  to  the  mile.  As  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  tortuous 
course,  it  has  an  average  fall,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it,  of  five 
feet  per  mile.  A  portion  of  the  power  thus  given  is  not  yet  im- 
proved. 

The  Sheboygan  river  is  utilized  at  a  height  of  about  320  feet,  and 
is  capable  of  affording  an  extensive  reservoir  at  that  elevation. 

The  Manitowoc  is  a  very  considerable  stream  at  an  elevation  of  275 
feet,  and  has  a  very  rapid  descent  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course. 

Many  of  the  smaller  streams  also  furnish  efficient  water  power. 

Glianges  in  Drainage.  A  comparison  of  the  streams  and  smaller 
marshes,  as  laid  down  on  the  government  plats  and  earlier  maps,  with 
the  present  facts  show  important  changes  in  the  drainage  of  the  re- 
gion. Large  areas  that  are  represented  as  marsh  on  the  plats  of  the 
government  survey  are  now  comparatively  dry  and  arable.  Many  of 
the  smaller  streams  have  disappeared  or  becx)me  mere  periodical  runs. 
On  the  accompanying  maps  the  areas  laid  down  as  marsh  by  the 
original  govenment  survey  have  been  indicated  with  such  correc- 
tions as  could  be  made.  They  are,  however,  designated  as  wet  lands, 
since  a  large  part  are  not  now  really  marsh,  and  indeed  a  portion  is 
cultivated  in  all  but  very  wet  seasons.  They  are  as  a  class  among 
the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  state.  The  mapping  of  these  areas, 
besides  being  valuable  as  topographical  and  geological  data,  has  a  his- 
torical significance;  since  it  shows  what  was  regarded  as  marshy  at 
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the  time  of  the  government  survey,  and  thereby  indicates  the  changes 
that  have  since  ensued.  These  changes  have  been  much  more  marked  in 
the  forest  regions  than  in  the  more  open  country,  and  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  clearing  away  of  the  timber  that  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  this  is  the  main  cause. 

The  timber  is  often  verj  heavy,  and  consequently  permits  but  a 
very  feeble  undergrowth.  The  removal  of  the  original  forest  thus 
leaves  the  surface  almost  entirely  bare,  and  it  is  usually  at  once  put 
under  cultivation.  The  effect  of  so  great  a  change  would  naturally 
make  itself  felt  upon  the  drainage  of  the  region.  To  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  gone  thus  far,  it  has  doubtless  on  the  whole  been  a 
benefit  to  the  region,  as  it  has  induced  a  drier,  lighter,  warmer  soil, 
and  more  healthful  atmosphere.  But  the  limit  of  benefit  in  this  di- 
rection may  be  assumed  to  have  been  reached  except  in  certain  locali- 
ties, and  the  danger  now  to  be  apprehended  is  that  it  will  proceed  to 
an  injurious  extent.  This,  however,  can  easily  be  avoided,  if  clearly 
foreseen  and  justly  appreciated. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 
NATIVE   VEGETATION. 

The  most  reliable  natural  indications  of  tlie  agricultural  capabilities 
of  a  district  are  to  be  found  in  its  native  vegetation.  The  natural 
flora  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  nature's  experiments  in  crop 
raising  through  the  thousands  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  re- 
gion became  covered  with  vegetation.  If  we  set  aside  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  several  plants,  the  native  vegetation  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  correlation  of  the  combined  agricultural  influences  of  soil, 
climate,  topography,  drainage  and  underlying  formations  and  their 
effect  upon  it.  To  determine  the  exact  character  of  each  of  these 
agencies  independently  is  a  work  of  no  little  difliculty;  and  then  to 
compare  and  combine  their  respective  influences  upon  vegetation  pre- 
sents very  great  additional  difficulty.  But  the  experiments  of  nature 
furnish  us  in  the  native  flora  a  practical  correlation  of  them.  Tho 
native  vegetation  therefore  merits  careful  consideration,  none  the  less 
so  because  it  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  a  record  of  it  will  be  valua- 
ble historically. 

It  is  rare  in  nature  that  a  single  plant  occupies  exclusively  any  con- 
siderable territory,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  nature's  methods  and  those  of  man.  The  former  raises  mixed 
crops,  the  latter  chiefly  simple  ones.  But  in  nature,  the  mingling  of 
plants  is  not  miscellaneous  or  fortuitous.  They  are  not  indiscrimi- 
nately intermixed  with  each  other  without  regard  to  their  fitness  to  be 
companions,  but  occur  in  groups  or  communities,  the  members  of  which 
are  adapted  to  each  other  and  to  their  common  surroundings.  It  be- 
comes then  a  question  of  much  interest  and  of  high  practical  import- 
ance to  ascertain,  within  the  region  under  consideration,  what  are  the 
natural  groupings  of  plants,  and  then  what  areas  are  occupied  by  the 
several  groups,  after  which  a  comparison  with  the  soils,  geological 
formations,  surface  configuration,  drainage  and  climatic  influences 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results. 

The  following  natural  groups  are  usually  well  marked,  though  of 
course  they  merge  into  each  other  where  there  is  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  conditions  favorable  for  one  group,  to  those  advantageous  to 
another.     In  some  instances  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  other  cir- 
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cnmstances  than  natural  adaptabilities  control  the  association  of  these 
plants,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  region,  to  dis- 
cern these  cases  and  eliminate  them  from  the  results,  so  that  the 
groups  which  are  here  given  are  believed  to  be  natural  associations  of 
plants.  Their  distribution  is  held  to  show  in  what  localities  condi- 
tions peculiarly  advantageous  to  them  occur,  and  hence  advantageous 
to  those  cultivated  plants  that  require  similar  conditions. 

A.    UPLAND  VEGETATION. 

(1)  Herbaceous. 

Class  I.  Prairie  Orowp.  One  of  the  most  natural  and  sharply 
defined  groups  is  constituted  by  our  prairie  vegetation.  It  differs 
from  all  other  groups  that  grow  upon  the  uplands,  in  being  almost 
exclusively  herbaceous,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  species  composing  it, 
more  rarely  intermingle  with  the  other  groups.  It  is  more  distinct 
from  them  than  they  are  from  each  other,  and  justifies  the  division 
of  the  upland  flora  into  prairie  and  forest  vegetation.  Its  characteris- 
tics are  too  well  known  to  need  further  definition  here. 

(2)  Arhoreous. 

Class  II.  The  Oak  Group.  This  is  most  nearly  related  to  and 
most  closely  associated  with  the  prairie  group.  The  prairies  are  rarely 
contiguous  to  any  other  form  of  arboreous  vegetation. 

The  Burr  Oak  {Querela  macrocarpa),  the  White  Oak  {Querctcs  alba), 
the  Eed  Oak  {Quercus  rubra\  the  Pin  Oak  {Quercu^t pahistris),  are 
the  most  prominent  species,  and  give  name  to  the  whole.  Tlie  Chest- 
nut Oak  {Quercus  prinus)  is  associated  with  these  just  north  of  Janes- 
ville,  but  I  have  observed  it  at  no  other  point  within  the  state.  The 
common  Poplar  or  Aspen  {Populus  tremuloidea)  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous associate  of  these  oaks,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  this  associa- 
tion. The  Large-toothed  Poplar  {^Populus  grandidentata)  is  some- 
times found  with  this  group,  but  much  prefers  association  with  the 
maples.  This  and  the  preceding  species  are  in  a  sense  the  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Those  associations  that  are  avoided  by  the  one 
are  sought  by  the  other,  though  they  not  unfrequently  mingle.  Tlic 
Pojpulua  balsaniifera  and  P.  candi^ans  have  not  been  observed  min- 
gling with  this  group.  The  Shell -bark  Hickory  {Carya  alba)  is  an- 
other prominent  member  of  this  cluster.  The  Pignut  Hickory  {Carya 
glabra)  is  occasionally,  but  not  frequently  found  in  this  group.  It 
sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  Shell-bark  Hiskory  tl  at  the  Great- 
toothed  Poplar  does  to  the  Trembling  Aspen.  The  Crab  Apple  (Py- 
Wi8.  Sub.  — 12 
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TU8  co7'onaria)j  the  Wild  Black  Cherry  {Prunua  serotina)^  the  Choke 
Cherry  {Primus  Virginiana),  and  the  Wild  Plum  {Prunus  Ameri- 
cana)^ represent  the  Kosacese.  The  Sumac  {Rhvs  typhma)  is  com- 
mon, but  not  significant,  as  it  is  a  member  of  other  groups. 

The  attendant  underbrush  is  equally  characteristic.  The  Hazel- 
nut {CoryluB  Ainericana)  is  almost  everywhere  present  with  this 
group,  though  rare  or  wanting  in  connection  with  the  others.  The 
Panicled  Cornel  {Comics  paniculata)  is  very  common,  and  with  the 
Hazel  constitutes  the  chief  underbrush.  The  Wild  Eed  and  Black 
Kaspberries  {Puhvs  strigosvs  and  occidentalie)  and  the  High-bush 
Blackberry  {Puhus  villostcs)  are  all  present,  but  seem  to  prefer  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  groups. 

If  we  descend  to  the  herbaceous  vegetation  beneath,  similar  facts 
will  be  found,  but  it  would  transcend  the  brevity  desirable  in  this 
report  to  enter  fully  into  the  details.  And  there  is  this  further  rea- 
son for  not  doing  so  in  this  connection,  that  many  of  these  plants  are 
more  dependent  upon  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  overshadowing 
vegetation,  than  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  are  therefore  less 
instructive  as  to  agricultural  questions. 

This  group  as  here  constituted  includes  both  the  "  Oak  openings'' 
or  "  Oak  orchards,"  and  the  denser  oak  forests.  There  are  suflScient 
reasons,  however,  for  separating  them  into  two  classes,  as  they  indi- 
cate different,  though  allied,  agricultural  capabilities..  The  oak  open- 
ings are  most  nearly  related  to  the  prairies,  while  the  oak  forests 
graduate  towards  the  following  classes.  Those  plants  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  preferring  association  with  the  subsequent  groups,  as  the 
Pignut  Hickory,  Great-toothed  Poplar,  etc.,  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
forests,  and  much  more  rarely  in  the  openings,  while  of  the  species 
common  to  the  prairie  and  oak  groups,  the  majority  are  only  found 
in  the  openings,  and  but  few  in  the  denser  oak  forests. 

Class  III.  ITie  Oak  and  Maple  Group.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
sharp  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  several  classes  of  heavy  forests, 
and  to  circumscribe  the  areas  occupied  by  each.  The  fact  is,  that  no 
abrupt  line  of  separation  exists.  But  perhaps  the  distinctions  here 
attempted  are  as  clear  and  as  legitimate  as  in  many  other  departments 
of  science,  where  such  distinctions  are  sanctioned,  and  for  the  practi- 
cal ends  for  which  this  investigation  is  made,  it  is  essential  that  such 
divisions  should  be  attempted,  and  besides  the  tout  ensemble  is  dis- 
tinct, though  the  constituents  may  be  linked  into  the  groups  on  either 
hand.  These  observations  seem  especially  demanded  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  definition  of  this  class.  The  oaks  which  have  been  made 
the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  preceding  group  are  made 
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joint  partners  in  naming  this  division,  and  will  be  found  to  mingle 
with  those  that  follow.  The  maples  which  are  here  introduced  to 
our  attention  will  also  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  subsequent  classifi- 
cations. This  group  is  not  then  characterized  by  the  exclusive  pres- 
ence of  any  prominent  plant,  but  by  a  distinctive  association  of  plants 
common  to  several  classes. 

The  White  Oak  is  the  most  prominent  of  its  genus,  and  attains  a 
large  size.  The  Red  Oak  and  Burr  Oak  are  usually  present.  Their 
proportionate  number  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  denser  oak 
groves  of  the  preceding  group.  But  to  these  oaks  there  is  added  the 
Hard  or  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  saccharin/um),  and  the  Red  Maple  {Acer 
rubrum).  The  latter  seems  to  have  its  best  development  in  this  asso- 
ciation. The  Elms  (  Ulmvs  Americana  and  U.  fulva)  are  more  or 
less  present,  but  not  prominent,  as  also  the  Linden  or  Basswood  {Tilia 
Americana).  The  Ironwood  {Oatrya  Virghiica\  and  the  Beech 
{Fagus  ferrugined)  are  excluded  from  this  group.  The  White  Ash 
{Fraxinus  Americana)  is  rarely  seen  in  this  connection,  but  the 
Black  Ash  {Fraadnus  samlrndfolia)  is  common  in  contiguous  low- 
lands. The  Hazel  {Corylus  Americana)  is  not  prominent  though 
present,  and  the  Oo^mue paniculata  of  the  last  group  is  largely  replaced 
by  Comua  drcinata. 

Class  IV.  Maple  Group.  The  leading  member  of  this  group  is 
the  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  saccharinum);  not  that  at  every  point  it  is 
more  numerous  than  any  and  all  others,  but  that  on  the  average  it 
surpasses  the  other  species.  This  is,  however,  in  a  high  sense,  a 
mixed  group,  and  embraces  sonie  of  the  densest  forests  of  the  state. 
The  Oaks  of  the  last  group  are  present  here  also,  but  in  less  numbers 
and  in  subordination  to  other  species.  The  Linden  {Tilia  Ameri- 
cana) is  very  numerous.  The  White  Elm  (  TJlmue  Americana)  which 
in  the  areas  occupied  by  the  foregoing  classes  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  low  lands  and  river  bottoms,  here  extends  itself  more  upon  the 
highlands,  and  is  intimately  intermingled  with  a  large  assemblage  of 
species.  The  Ulmus  fulva  is  also  present.  Both  the  White  and 
Black  Ash  are  found,  the  latter  in  the  lower  lands.  The  Ironwood 
{Ostrya  Virginica)  is  abundant  and  highly  characteristic.  The  Black 
Walnut  {Juglans  nigra\  and  the  Butternut,  {Juglans  cinerea)  are  com- 
mon. The  Carya  alba  (Hickory)  is  chiefly  replaced  by  Carya  glabra 
(Pignut),  and  similarly  the  PopuVus  tremuloidea  gives  place  to  the 
Fopuhis  grandidentata.  The  White  Thorn  {Cratcegus  coccinea)  is 
common,  while  the  Crab  Apple  {Pyrus  coronaria)  is  correspond- 
ingly rare.  The  Wild  Plum  {Prunus  Americana)  is  less  abundant 
than  in  the  Oak  group,  while  its  congener,  the  Black  Cherry  {Pru- 
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nus  serotina)  grows  to  ampler  proportions.  The  Paper  or  Canoe 
Birch  {Betula  "papyraced)  is  occasionally  found  in  favorable  local- 
ities, but  is  not  strictly  a  member  of  the  class.  The  Beech  {Fagus 
ferrvginea)  is  excluded  and  made  characteristic  of  the  following 
group. 

Of  shrubs,  the  Bound-leaved  Cornel  {^Corntis  circinata)  exceeds  all 
others,  and  almost  entirely  excludes  the  Hazel  and  Panicled  Cornel, 
the  dominant  forms  in  the  Oak  group. 

The  herbaceous  vegetation  is  similarly  well  characterized,  but  for 
the  reasons  previously  assigned,  will  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  This  is 
a  well  marked  group,  and  its  distribution  is  highly  significant. 

Class  V.  Maple  and  Beech  Group,  This  group  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  the  Beech  {Fa^gus 
ferrugined).  This  separate  class  for  a  single  tree  and  a  few  subordi- 
nate associates  is  thought  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Beech  is 
confined  to  the  lake  region,^  and  appears  to  be  especially  indicative  of 
lake  influence,  as  it  occupies  diiFcrent  classes  of  soils  and  covers  dif- 
ferent geological  formations.  There  is  less  oak  in  this  than  in  the 
preceding  class. 

Class  VI.  The  Ha/rdwood  and  Conifer  Group.  This  class  con- 
sists of  a  modification  of  the  last,  and  the  important  addition  of  the 
Conifers.  One  of  the  more  conspicuous  modifications  is  the  more  or 
loss  complete  disappearance  of  those  representatives  of  the  Oak  group 
that  have  lingered  through  the  foregoing  classes.  The  Iron  wood  is 
far  less  abundant;  the  Black  Walnut  and  Butternut  are  rare;  the 
Witch  Hazel  {Hanxarixelis  Virginica),  and  the  Mountain  Maple 
{Acer  spicatum)  appear  more  prominently  among  the  underbrush. 
The  berry-bearing  plants  are  multiplied,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  larger  fruit-bearers.  These  changes  are  pro- 
gressive as  we  penetrate  the  area  occupied  by  this  class. 

Of  the  Conifers,  the  first  to  be  introduced  is  the  White  Pine  {Pi- 
mc8  8trohus\  if  we  except  the  Arbor  Vitse  {Thuja  occidentalis),  which 
from  its  proneness  to  swampy  land  and  other  selected  localities  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  member  of  this,  as  an  upland  group.  Far- 
ther to  the  north,  the  Bed  Pine,  commonly  called  Norway  Pine  {Pi- 
nus  resinosa),  becomes  somewhat  common.  The  Hemlock  {Ahies 
Canadensis)  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  abundant  members  of 
the  group.  The  Balsam  Fir  {AhUs  bahamea),  although  preferring 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  mingles  somewhat  with  the  group, 
especially  in  its  northern  extension.  It  is  especially  abundant  on  the 
bhores  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula.     An  occasional  Spruce  {Abies 

»See  article  of  I.  A.  Lapham,  Trans.  Wis.  State  Agri.  Soc.,  1854-5-6-7,  p.  236. 
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niffra)  wanders  away  from  its  marshy  habitat,  and  the  Arbor  Vit89 
extends  itself  quite  freely  upon  the  uplands. 

Class  VII.  Pine  Group.  This  includes  the  well  known  vegeta- 
tion of  the  "Pine  Lands."  It  is  here  made  to  include  those  regions 
over  which  the  pine  is  predominant  in  distinction  from  those  in 
which  it  is  simply  scattered  through  prevailing  hardwood  timber,  as 
in  the  preceding  group.     The  leading  tree  is  the  Plnus  strohvs. 

Class  VIII.  Zimestone  Ledge  Group.  This  is  a  small  but  inter- 
esting vegetal  cluster,  covering  limited  areas  in  which  there  is  the 
most  meager  soil,  resting  upon  limestone.  In  this  heavy  drift  region, 
such  areas  are  few  and  small,  but  the  distinctness  of  the  flora  is  so 
marked,  and  so  well  illustrates  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
the  value  of  all  these  observations  rests,  that  it  merits  a  name  and 
place  as  a  separate  class.  The  Poplars  {JPopuhis  tremuloides^  grandi- 
demtata^  and  halsamifera)^  the  Canoe  Birch  (JSetula  papyracea),  the 
Snowberry  {Symphoricarpus  racejnosue),  tlie  Smooth  Sumac  {HA  us 
glabra)^  with  the  Conifers,  constitute  the  major  vegetation,  and  rather 
from  the  cornMnation  than  from  the  constituents,  cause  it  to  stiind 
out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  heavy  timber  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently encompassed.  It  forms  a  thicket  rather  than  a  forest. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  abundance  of  the  Poplars  and 
the  Birch. 

The  Populus  tremuloides  is  not  common  in  the  forests  by  which 
the  typical  areas  of  this  class  are  surrounded,  which  makes  its  abund- 
ance here  the  more  conspicuous. 

The  Ruhus  strigosus,  CornuB  clrcinata  and  Lonicera  parviflora 
are  attendant  shrubby  plants.  The  herbaceous  vegetation  is  also 
peculiar. 

Class  IX.  The  Comprehensive  Group.  This  class  consists  of  a 
commingling  of  nearly  all  the  arboreal  species  of  the  foregoing  groups. 
Clusters  may  be  selected  that  are  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
other  classes,  but  in  general  the  species  are  curiously  mingled,  and  do 
not  array  themselves  in  the  definite  associations  that  characterize  the 
preceding  groups.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Maple,  Beech  and 
Conifer  group,  and  lies  contiguous  to  it,  and  near  the  limit  of  marked 
lake  influence. 

B.    MARSH  VEGETATION. 

Class  X.  The  Grass  and  Sedge  Group.  Tliis  includes  the  well 
known  occupants  of  our  open  meadow  marshes.  It  corresponds  to 
the  prairie  group  among  upland  vegetation,  and  in  many  cases  gradu- 
ates imperceptibly  into  it.     It  embraces  several  subordinate  groups 
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which  arc  very  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  marsh  bottom  on 
which  they  grow,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  described  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  although  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  observing  farmers.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  how- 
ever, that  the  better  class  consist  of  the  grasses  proper  {Gra?nineos)j 
not  only  l^ecause  they  are  in  themselves  valuable,  but  also  because 
they  indicate  a  bottom  susceptible  of  easy  improvement  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  valuable  grasses.  The  Sedges  {Cyperaceoi)  in  gen- 
eral occupy  marshes  that  are  of  inferior  value  now,  and  are  less 
promising  of  immediate  returns  to  labor  spent  in  improvement. 
Fortunately  the  former  class  largely  predominate. 

Class  XI.     The  Heath  Group.     This  association  of  swamp  vege- 
tation is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  the  members  of  the 
Heath    family  {Ericaceoe).    Among   these    the  most   characteristic 
plant  is  the  Leather  Leaf  {Cassandra  calyculata\  and  the  most  im- 
portant one  is  the  Cranberry  {Vacciniufn  macrocarpon).     The  Wil- 
low, Larch  and  Sphagnum  mosses  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  are 
very  frequent  associates.     This   class  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  so 
much  in  view  of  its  prominence  as  a  botanical  group,  as  on  account 
of  its  present  and  prospective  economic  importance.     The  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  cranberry  plant  in  its  native  state  assures  us  of  condi- 
tions favorable  to  its  growth  and  indicates  where  cultivation  will  be 
most  likely  to  prove  remunerative.     Where  the  cranberry  itself  is 
not  i^resent,  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  know  what  plants  are  its  ha- 
bitual associates  and  demand  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  moisture, 
since  these  may  be  almost  equally  good  guides  in  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  marsh  for  improvement.     Of  plants  which  serve  this  purpose 
the  Cassandra  calyculata  is  regarded  as  the  most  reliable.     On  this 
point  an  excellent  work  on  the  subject  says:     "  In  selecting  a  loca- 
tion it  is  very  important  to  observe  the  varieties  of  plants  or  trees 
existing  upon  the  ground.     Although  no  cranberry  vines  may  be 
growing  there,  yet  the  presence  of  other  plants  requiring  similar 
conditions  of  soil  and  moisture  indicate  a  soil  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  the  cranberry.     For  instance,  the  Feather-leaf,  also  called  Gander- 
bush  and  Leather-leaf  {fiassandra  calyculata),  so  abundant  in  heath 
ponds,  is  considered  a  sure  indication  of  a  proper  locality."^ 

The  distribution  and  additional  facts  relative  to  this  group  will  be 
given  a  few  pages  in  advance. 

Class  XII.  The  Taniarac  Group,  The  name  is  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient definition  even  to  the  commonest  observer.  The  Tamarac  or 
American  Larch  {Larix  Americana)  constitutes  the  entire  arboreal 

*  Cranberry  Ouitnre,  by  J.  J.  White. 
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growth;  the  Ericdcece  form  the  chief  undergrowth,  and  the  Sphag- 
noid  mosses  carpet  the  peaty  bottom,  forming  a  well-marked  flora. 

Class  XIII.  The  Arhar  Vitce  Group.  This  is  similar  to  the  last 
'  save  that  the  Arbor  Vitse,  or  White  Cedar,  as  it  is  frequently  caUed 
{Thuja  oc<ndental{s\  tsikes  the  place  in  whole  or  in  part  of  tlie  Tama- 
rac.  Usually  the  Tamarac  is  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  A 
not  unfrequent  arrangement  consists  of  a  predominance  of  the  Arbor 
Yitffi  around  the  borders  of  the  swamp,  and  of  the  Tamarac  toward  the 
center.  The  latter  is  a  more  thoroughly  swamp  species  (although  oc- 
casionally seen  on  the  hillsides)  than  the  former. 

Class  XIV.  The  Spruce  Group.  This  is  similar  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding groups,  except  that  the  Black  Spruce  {Abies  nigra)  is  the  chief 
arboreal  form.  The  Larch  and  Arbor  Vitro  are  frequently  present.  As 
the  Spruce  is  confined  to  the  northern  regions,  more  of  the  northern 
forms  of  minor  vegetation  are  associated  with  this  group,  although 
the  same  tendency  is  shown  in  the  other  classes  in  the  same  latitude. 

From  the  habit  of  these  three  paludal  conifers  of  mingling,  it  is 
sometimes  difScult  to  classify  a  given  swamp,  and  it  has  not  been 
thought  important  to  distinguish  them  on  the  accompanying  map  of 
vegetation,  although  they  were  so  distinguished  on  the  original  map. 


C.  GROUPS  INTERMEDIATE  BETWEEN  THE  UPLAND  AND  MARSH 

GROUPS. 

Class  XV.  The  Black  Ash  Group,  In  this,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  Black  Ash  {Fraxinus  sambucifolia)  is  the  predominating  plant. 

The  Black  Alder  {Alnu>s  incana)  is  a  subordinate  and  quite  constant 
associate,  and  the  two  characterize  the  group.  The  Arbor  Vitae  is  fre- 
quently present,  and  sometimes  the  Witch  Hazel.  Otherwise,  as  far  as 
observed,  the  association  is  not  constant. 

Class  XVI.  The  Yellow  Birch  Group,  This  is  not  altogether  a 
well  defined  group.  The  abundance  of  Yellow  Birch  {Betula  lutea^ 
excelsa)  is  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  vegetation.  The  Hemlock 
is  very  common,  and  the  Maples  and  Beech  are  present.  Under  the 
dense  shadow  of  these,  several  species  of  Lycopodium,  the  Dwarf 
Yew  {Taams  Canadensis),  the  large  Purple-flowered  Easpberry  {Ruhus 
odoratus),  the  Ericaceae  {Pyrola  rotundifolia  and  secunda),  the  Co- 
hosh {Actea  epical,  var.  alba)  abound  among  others,  though  the 
most  of  these  are  present  in  other  groups.  This  group  occupies  only 
some  limited  areas  in  the  peninsula  east  of  Green  Bay,  and  in  the 
press  of  other  duties,  sufficient  opportunity  was  not  afforded  for  satis- 
factory study. 
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Distribution.  On  the  accompanying  map  of  vegetation,  the  dis- 
trict covered  by  each  of  these  classes  is  delineated,  with  as  mach  of 
detail  and  accuracy  as  was  compatible  with  the  demand  of  other  de- 
partments of  the  survey,  and  with  the  rapidity  necessitated  by  the 
large  area  examined.  As  that  presents  their  distribution  far  more 
vividly  and  accurately  than  any  verbal  description,  I  need  only  add 
here  a  few  supplementary  remarks. 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  map,  that  the  prairies  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  district,  or 
chiefly  to  the  Mississippi  drainage  system,  though  this  fact  perhaps 
has  no  special  significance.  The  surface  of  a  portion  of  these  prairies 
is  level,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  formerly  been  a  lake  bottom, 
while  that  of  others  is  elevated  and  undulating,  and  bears  no  evidence 
of  having  been  submerged  since  the  retreat  of  the  glacier.  The  areas 
of  prairie  and  forest  are  so  intermingled  as  to  forbid  any  topogra- 
phical distinction  between  them,  and  to  negative  any  explanation  of 
their  origin  that  is  dependent  on  surface  features.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  enter  here  upon  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  origin  of  prai- 
ries^ but  simply  to  remark  that  the  tenor  of  the  facts  in  this  region, 
bearing  upon  the  question,  supports  the  general  views  so  ably  pres- 
ented by  Profs.  Dana,  Newberry,  Guyot  and  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  harmonizes  with  the  observations  of  Prof.  Whitney,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  the  most  essential  primary  agency. 
It  is  not  however  because  the  soil  is  incapable  of  supporting  trees,  for 
when  planted  upon  the  prairies  they  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  when 
the  soil  is  cultivated  or  shaded  so  that  a  proper  degree  and  constant 
supply  of  moisture  is  secured,  trees  are  propagated  from  the  seed  with 
facility.  In  the  first  case,  in  planting  the  trees,  the  superficial  com- 
pact soil,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  real  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
the  forests  in  this  region,  is  penetrated,  and  the  roots  of  the  tree 
placed  below  it,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  loosened,  and  mingled  with 
the  subsoil ;  and  in  the  second  case,  artificial  stirring  of  the  soil  or 
special  conditions  supply  the  moisture  essential  to  the  growth  of  ar- 
boreous vegetation.  But  in  its  native,  undisturbed  condition,  the  fine 
superficial  soil  becomes  exceedingly  dry  at  intervals  during  the  sea- 
son, and  renders  it  impossible  or  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  young 
seedling  to  maintain  its  existence  until  it  can  gain  a  foot-hold  upon 
the  deeper  and  uniformly  moist  subsoil.  This  dilBculty  is  increased 
by  the  antagonism  of  the  grasses  that  can  successfully  withstand  these 
variations  of  moisture,  and  by  annual  fires.  The  latter  have  doubt- 
less modified  the  form  and  extent  of  the  prairies  in  some  degree,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  com- 
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prehensivelj,  that  it  is  entirely  inadeqaate  as  an  explanation  of  prai- 
ries in  general. 

The  Oak  group  is  likewise  chiefly  confined  to  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  district.  It  occupies  all  classes  of  topography  and  all  eleva- 
tions from  the  lake  level  to  500  feet  above  it.  It  shows  a  tendency  to 
invade  the  districts  of  the  heavier  forests,  along  the  line  of  the  Kettle 
Eange.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  accompanies  the 
Kange,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  Oak  and  Maple  group  usually  lies  contiguous  to  the  last  or 
along  the  Kettle  Eange.  It  was  in  the  latter  relationship  that  its  pe- 
culiarities were  first  and  chiefly  noticed.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  Oak  group,  while  the  surroundings 
are  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Maple  and  its  associates.  A 
conflict  of  conditions  is  the  result,  in  which  neither  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Maple  group  occupies  an  irregular  belt  that  has  a  northwest 
and  southeast  trend,  bordered  chiefly  by  Oaks  on  the  south  and  Beech 
and  its  associates  on  the  north.  It  is  quite  distinctly  limited  in  the 
direction  of  the  Oaks,  but  much  less  so  toward  the  Oak  and  Maple,  and 
the  Maple  and  Beech  groups,  into  which  it  merges  almost  impercepti- 
bly.    It  reaches  from  the  lake  shore  to  about  500  feet  in  elevation. 

Tlie  Maple  and  Beech  group  covers  a  large  surface  stretching  from 
the  lake  shore  northwestward,  a  direction  which  neither  corresponds 
to  geological  nor  topographical  lines,  but  is  none  the  less  instructive 
on  that  account.  It  does,  however,  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
isothermals  for  the  summer  months;  ^  which,  with  the  other  elements 
of  the  lake  influence,  as  already  intimated,  are  undoubtedly  the  con- 
trolling agencies. 

To  the  north  of  this  the  Hardwood  and  Conifer  group  extends  to  Port 
de  Morts,  being  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  others.  The  great- 
est elevation  within  its  area  is  less  than  400  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Coviprehensive  group  occupies  a  portion  of  the  crest  and  west- 
em  slope  of  the  outcropping  rocky  ridge  of  our  district.  It  is  limit- 
ed chiefly  to  the  Green  Bay  region.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
conflicting  demands  of  lake  and  boreal  influences,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  soil  and  warm,  dry  southwest  winds,  sweeping  up  the  Green 
Bay  valley,  on  the  other. 

'  See  Map  of  Wisconsin  with  Knee  showing  the  Remarkable  Effect  of  Lake  Michigan 
in  Elevating  the  Temperature  for  January  and  Depressing  that  of  July,  by  I.  A.  Lap- 
ham,  1865.  Also  Transactions  Chicago  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  Vol.  I,  Plate  X,  1865.  See 
also,  The  Isothermal  Lines  of  Wisconsin,  by  J.  G.  E[napp,  Transactions  Wisconsin  Hor- 
ticnltmai  Society,  Madison,  1871. 
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In  the  lowlands,  the  Grow  and  Sedge  rruirshes  which  correspond  to, 
and  in  many  cases  are,  unquestionably  the  forerunners  of  the  prairies, 
are  like  them,  chiefly  confined  to  the  southwestern  region. 

Afi  we  enter  the  dense  forests  to  the  north,  the  Tavnarac  swamps 
almost  entirely  replace  them,  and  these  in  turn,  in  the  still  higher 
latitudes,  are  in  part  replaced  by  the  Cedar  and  Sjpruce  swamps.  The 
Ash  swamps  are  more  abundant  and  extensive  at  the  north,  and  the 
Yellow  Birch  flats  are  entirely  northern. 

The  distribution  of  the  Heathy  or  Oranberry  group^  is  not  less  in- 
teresting than  important.  The  marshes  occupied  by  this  class  readily 
arrange  themselves,  on  inspection,  into  four  clusters,  having  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  geological  formations.  Those  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  district  are  to  be  grouped  with  the  great  marshes  near 
Berlin  and  to  tlic  A'estward,  and  rest  upon  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
Those  in  the  western  part  of  JeflTerson  county  lie  upon,  or  near,  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.  Those  in  Oconomowoc,  Concord,  Hebron,  Sum- 
mit, Delafield,  Ottawa,  Eagle,  Richmond  and  Sugar  Creek,  form  a 
numerous  group  of  small  marshes,  and  rest  upon  a  sandy  district  that 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  drift  from  the  arenaceous  layers  of  the 
Cincinnati  shale,  subsequently  modified  by  lake  action,  of  which  the 
Bwamps  are  the  lingering  representatives.  The  fourth  group  com- 
prises those  that  lie  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  sand  beaches  of  Lake 
Michigan,  of  which  the  marshes  near  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Peshtigo  are 
examples.  The  dei/miidfor  silica  is  thus  shown  in  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  the  plants  and  we  have  in  this  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  fundamental  principle  insisted  upon  in  this  report.  Native  cran- 
berries occur  at  the  following  locations: 

Sugar  Creek,  T.  3,  R.  16  E.    Sec.  18. 

Richmond,  T.  3,  R.  15  E.    Sec.  18. 

Eagle,  T.  5,  R.  17  E.    Sec.  31,  N.  W.  qr. 

Ottawa,  T.  6,  R.  17  E.    Sees.  32  and  28. 

Hebron,  T.  6,  R.  15  E. 

Lake  MiUs,  T.  7,  R.  13  E. 

Concord,  T.  7,  R.  16  E.    Sec.  26. 

Summit,  T.  7,  R,  17  E.    Sees.  9  and  12,  N.'  W.  qr. 

Delafield,  T.  7,  R.  18  E.    Sec.  34,  N.  E.  qr.,  and  sec.  27,  S.  E.  qr. 

Oconomowoc,  T.  8,  R.  17  E.    Sec.  4. 

Oakland,  T.  6,  R.  13  E.    Sec.  3,  S.  W.  qr.,  and  sec.  17. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  T.  27,  R.  26  E.    Sec.  12,  W.  bf. 

Caledonia,  T.  21,  R.  14  E.    Sec.  29. 

Peshtigo  and  Marinette,  T.  SO,  R,  23  E.    Sec.  21  and  adjoining. 

Aurora,  T.  18,  R.  13  W.,  where  the  marshes  occupy  several  sections  east  and 

southeast  of  the  village  of  Auroraville,  and  are  among  the  most  extensive  and 

productive  in  the  state. 
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Doubtless  they  occur  also  at  other  points  that  escaped  my  knowl- 
edge. When  it  is  considered  that  the  size  of  the  district  required 
the  inspection  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  square  miles  each  season,  some 
omissions  in  matters  not  specifically  geological  will  doubtless  be  par- 
doned by  a  generous  public. 

The  elements  of  success  in  cranberry  culture,  so  far  as  they  are  rel- 
evant here,  seem  to  be  the  following,  as  I  glean  from  several  author- 
ities: 

I.  A  Suitable  bottom.  A  good  bed  of  peat  is  the  best,  that  being 
the  principal  food  of  the  plant.  At  the  east,  cedar  swamp  bottoms 
are  preferred  by  many.  Our  tamarac  swamps  will  doubtless  be 
equally  satis&ctory;  indeed,  native  cranberries  are  sometimes  found 
growing  on  them. 

II.  Facilities  for  draina^e^  and  complete  control  of  it,  so  that  the 
marsh  may  be  drained  or  flooded,  as  may  be  demanded. 

III.  A  Sufficient  Supply  of  Silica.  This  is  sometimes  already 
present,  but  is  usually  to  be  supplied  by  covering  the  surface  with 
sand.  "  Silica  plants  *'  differ  from  "  peat  plants  "  in  appearance  and 
mode  of  growth,  and  in  yielding  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of 
fruit  produced  by  the  latter.  The  successful  culture  of  the  cranberry 
is  also  limited  to  certain  latitudes.  If  too  far  north,  the  early  frosts 
prevent  their  maturing  and  render  them  a  precarious  crop.  If  too  far 
south,  the  heat  interferes  with  their  proper  development.  Actual  ex- 
perience is  the  best  guide  in  respect  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
ditions, and  hence  the  value  of  observations  on  the  experiments  that 
Nature  has  herself  made. 


r 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 
SOILS, 

There  are  few  subjects  upon  whichi  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  an 
accurate,  and  at  tlie  same  time  an  intelligible  report,  than  upon  soils. 
This  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly 
from  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  used  in  speaking  of  soils.  Aside 
from  the  vagueness,  these  terms  have  a  dilTerent  signification  as  used 
by  different  persons,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty.  We  speak  of  "  light 
soils"  and  "heavy  soils,"  and  perhaps,  without  thinking,  we  suppose 
that  these  terms  refer  to  actual  weight,  or,  in  the  terms  of  science, 
to  specific  gravity.  But  such  is  not  usually  the  fact.  Thus,  we  say, 
"a  heavy  clay  soil"  and  "a  light  sandy  soil,"  but  in  fact  the  weight 
of  the  clay  soil  is  only  about  three-quarters  of  that  of  the  sandy  soil, 
measure  for  measure.  These  terms,  as  commonly  used,  really  refer 
to  adhesiveness,  degree  of  comminution,  or  power  of  holding  water, 
or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  the  way  in  which  the  soil  "  works." 
Again,  the  term  "sandy  soils"  is  supposed,  even  by  persons  some* 
what  versed  in  the  sciences,  to  mean  those  that  are  made  up  of  grains 
of  quartz;  or,  in  other  words,  are  silicious,  and  hence  are  more  or  less 
barren.  But  this  is  not  always  true.  Some  sandy  soils  are  composed 
of  grains  of  limestone,  and  are  very  fertile,  an  instance  of  which  will 
be  described  presently.  So,'  a  clay  soil  is  supposed  by  many  some- 
what intelligent  in  chemistry,  to  be  composed  of  aluminous  material, 
but  this  is  far  from  always  being  the  case,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used. 

This  obscurity  will,  however,  in  a  measure,  disappear  as  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  origin  of  the  soils  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  which  appro- 
priately claims  our  attention  here. 

The  organic  constituents  of  the  soil  have  manifestly  been  derived 
from  the  plants  that  the  soil  has  itself  produced,  and  are  only  the  re- 
sult of  accumulated  self-enrichment.  Local  exceptions  to  this  are  to 
be  found  in  those  cases  where  soils  have  received  organic  material 
washed  from  adjacent  areas.  This  vegetable  matter  takes  various 
forms,  but  all  may  be  spoken  of  under  the  comprehensive  term, 
humus.    In  marshy  locations,  the  moisture  prevents  the  decay  of 
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vegetable  accumulations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  resulting  humus 
forms  the  main  constituent  of  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  ingredients 
are  entirely  subordinate  in  amount  and  function,  thus  forming  a  soil 
of  vegetable  origin. 

With  this  exception,  the  leading  elements  of  our  soils  are  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  th^e  rocks^  either  through  their  powdering 
by  mechanical  means,  or  disintegration  by  chemical  agencies.  The 
chief  mechanical  agent  in  pulverizing  the  rocks  has  been  water  in  its 
various  states,  especially  in  the  form  of  glacial  ice.  When  the  great 
glacier  plowed  over  this  region,  it  broke  fragments  from  every  forma- 
tion over  which  it  passed,  ground  them  to  various  stages  of  commin- 
ution, and  left  the  commingled  mass  spread  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, forming  a  most  excellent  foundation  for  our  soils.  Subsequently, 
water  in  the  form  of  lakes  and  rivers  washed  out  and  redeposited  a 
portion  of  tliis  material,  giving  rise  to  sandy  beach  lines  and  lacus- 
trine and  fluviatile  deposits  of  clay. 

But  this  material  was  still  too  crude  to  constitute  a  fertile  soil,  and 
besides,  over  many  small  areas,  these  agencies  left  the  rock  entirely 
bare.  Then  followed  a  process  of  disintegration,  of  a  chemical  or 
chemico-physical  nature,  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, by  which  the  surface  of  this  material,  and  the  rock  surface, 
where  exposed,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  soil,  which  in  the  pro- 
gress of  ages  enriched  itself  by  its  own  vegetation.  It  appears,  then, 
that  (1)  a  portion  of  our  soils  were  derived  directly  from  the  glacial 
accumulations,  and  are  properly  called  drift  soils;  that  (2)  a  portion 
were  derived  from  the  same  kind  of  material,  but  after  it  had  been 
washed  and  redeposited  by  lake  and  river  action,  forming  soils  of 
lacustrine  and  fluviatile  origin;  and  (3)  that  another  portion  had  their 
origin  in  the  direct  decomposition  of  the  undisturbed  rock  formations. 
It  will  now  be  clear  that  the  character  of  a  soil  will  depend  upon  (1) 
the  nature  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived;  (2)  the  manner  and 
degree  of  its  reduction ;  (3)  the  amount  lost  by  leaching  and  other- 
wise; and  (4)  the  amount  gained  by  vegetation  from  above  or  capil- 
lary action  from  beneath.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  much  more  simply, 
a  soil  depends  chiefly  upon  (1)  the  chemical  nature  of  tlie  material, 
and  (2)  its  physical  state  or  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  it  is  re- 
duced. These  elements  will  receive  prominent  attention  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  soil  that  follow. 

To  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  material,  all  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  region  and  those  that  lie  to  the  north  and  east,  whence 
the  glacier  came,  should  be  studied,  since  they  have  all  made  contri- 
butions to  our  highly  composite  soils,  and  herein  the  strictly  geologi- 
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cal  rclationB  of  the  subject  are  apparent.  It  will  be  BufScient  here, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  the  foar  general  classes  of  rocks  that 
have  chiefly  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  soils  of  the  part  of  the 
state  under  consideration,  and  for  fuller  knowledge,  refer  the  reader 
to  the  general  report.  These  are  (1)  the  Archcean  rock^,  whose  min- 
eral nature  is  very  complex,  but  which  give  rise  chiefly  to  silicioas 
and  aluminous  material;  (2)  tJte  sandstones  that  contribute  silica;  (3) 
the  shaUSy  that  are  chiefly  aluminous;  and  (4),  most  abundant  and 
important  of  all,  the  dohmites  ormagnesian  IhnestoneSy  that  contrib- 
ute lime  and  magnesia.  Soda,  potash,  phosphorus,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  several  formations.  The  lime 
and  magnesia  occur  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  ;and  their  pres- 
ence is  manifested  by  eflervescence  on  the  application  of  acid,  with 
which  the  soils  were  extensively  tested  in  the  field. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  soils  of  the  district  under  con- 
sideration relate  rather  to  the  subsoil  than  the  soil  proper;  at  least 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  set  aside  purely  surface  characters,  first, 
because  the  surface  soil  is  subject  to  so  many  local  and  changeable 
influences,  and  has  been  so  much  modified  by  cultit^ation  and  other 
artificial  causes,  that  a  series  of  observations  upon  typical  or  "virgin  " 
soils  was  scarcely  possible,  and  secondly,  because  the  future  of  our 
agriculture  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  present  soil  as  upon  the 
subsoil,  since  winds,  waters  and  cropping  are  rapidly  sweeping  the 
surface  away,  and  but  comparatively  few  years  will  pass  before  our 
present  subsoil  will  be  at  the  surface,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  power  of  the  surface  soil  to  retain  the  strength  it  has,  and  to  draw 
mineral  resources  from  below,  is  most  evidently  dependent  on  the 
subsoil. 

If,  in  reading  the  descriptions  that  follow,  the  reader  will  be  kind 
enough  to  place  before  him  Plate  III  of  the  accompanying  atlas,  the 
areas  occupied  by  each  class  will  be  seen  more  definitely  than  they 
could  bo  presented  by  description,  which  will  then  be  for  the  greater 
part  omitted.  It  will  be  readily  understood  by  every  one,  that  soils 
vary  much  in  every  section,  and  even  on  the  same  farm,  and  that  the 
varieties  graduate  into  each  other  in  the  most  intricate  and  impercep- 
tible manner,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  every  region  has  a  prevailing 
character  that  can  be  classed,  described  and  mapped.  The  accom- 
panying map  is  only  intended  to  indicate  such  prevailing  kinds,  and 
of  course  each  color  covers  patches  of  greater  or  less  size,  of  different 

kinds. 

Notwithstanding  the  impracticability  of  mapping  these  local  varia- 
tions and  intermediate  varieties,  it  is  believed  that  the  map  given  will 
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prove  of  some  essential  service  to  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
onr  agriculturists  who  desire  to  study  the  interests  of  their  profession 
in  a  comprehensive  and  philosophic  manner.  The  following  descrip- 
tions will,  however,  be  found  quite  closely  applicable  in  detailed  study. 

Class  I.  Prairie  Loam,,  This  class  is  too  well  known  to  need 
much  description.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  underlying  limestone,  sometimes  from  the  disintegration  of  lime- 
stone gravel,  and  sometimes  it  arises  from  the  deposit  of  an  ancient 
lake.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  all  have  at  least  a  moderate 
degree  of  fineness  of  texture  while  some  manifest  this  quality  in  a 
very  high  degree.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  those  that  are 
derived  directly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  the  type  of 
which  is  a  black  "light"  soil,  that  works  like  an  ash  bed  when  dry, 
and  rolls  into  little  pill-like  pellets  when  wet,  and  refuses  to  scour  ex- 
cept with  the  very  best  of  plows.  It  is  a  warm  soil,  but  not  so  rich 
as  its  blackness  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  yet  very  responsive  to 
proper  fertilizers.  This  particular  variety  occupies  but  limited  areas. 
The  other  kinds  are  slightly  more  arenaceous  and  work  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

In  chemical  composition^  silica  is  the  chief  ingredient,  with  which 
is  associated  a  variety  of  mineral  substances  that  constitute  plant  food, 
as  shown  by  the  analysis  at  the  close  of  these  descriptions. 

The  small  quantity  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may 
seem  at  first  strange,  since  the  soil  is  chiefly  derived  from  magnesian 
limestone,  but  it  becomes  clear  enough  when  we  consider  that  the 
disintegration  by  which  it  was  formed  consisted  of  the  dissolving  out 
of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  leaving  the  residue.  But  as  these  sub- 
stances exist  in  abundance  in  the  stratum  immediately  beneath,  and 
impregnate  the  water,  they  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  dry  weather 
by  capillary  action  so  that  these  soils  rarely  suffer  for  the  want  of 
mineral  substances.  In  judging  of  the  strength  of  our  soils  from 
analysis  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  exists  in  the  immediate 
substratum  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  solable  mineral  substances 
needed  for  plant  food.  Our  soils  are  new  geologically  as  well  as  new 
in  the  history  of  cultivation. 

Vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  humus  penetrates  this  soil  to 
greater  depths  than  in  most  of  the  following  classes,  and  imparts  \o 
it  a  darker  color. 

The  areas  occupied  by  it  will  be  found  on  the  map  above  referred 
to.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  mainly  confined  to  the  south- 
western third  of  the  district  under  consideration,  or,  as  it  happens, 
perhaps  casually,  to  the  Mississippi  basin. 
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Class  II.  The  Lighter  MarVy  Clay  Soilsj  or  Clayey  Zoatns 
These  are  drift  soils,  having  been  derived  chiefly  from  a  calcareous 
bowlder  clay,  which  in  turn  was  formed  by  the  powdering  of  various 
kinds  of  rocks,  but  chiefly  magnesian  limestones,  by  glacial  agencies. 
It  therefore  contained  originally  a  large  proportion  of  calcareous  and 
magnesian  material,  and  a  less  amount  of  silicious  and  aluminous; 
but  the  leaching  action  of  water  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  has  re- 
moved a  much  larger  amount  proportionally  of  the  lime  and  magne- 
sia than  of  the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  leave  these  the  chief  con- 
stituents at  the  surface.  But  the  deeper  subsoil  is  highly  marly  in 
its  nature.  There  is  just  enough  of  sandy  material  in  it  to  make  it 
loamy.  The  dark  vegetable  matter  does  not  penetrate  as  deeply  as  in 
the  prairie  loam,  so  that  the  plow  frequently  turns  up  the  reddish  or 
yellowish  subsoil  containing  very  little  humus.  This  soil  works  with 
the  utmost  facility,  indeed  is  unsurpassed  in  this  respect.  It  stands 
both  wet  and  drought  well,  and  is  a  very  durable  and  fertile  soil. 

This  class  graduates  into  the  sandy  loams  on  the  one  hand,  and 
heavier  clayey  loams  on  the  other.  It  prevails  in  the  same  general 
region  as  the  prairie  loams,  its  areas  being  irregularly  interwoven 
with  them. 

Class  III.     The  Heavier  Marly  Clay  Soils,  or  Heamer  Clayey 
Loams,    This  class  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  both  in  origin  and 
character.     But  the  drift  from  which  it  was  derived  contained  more 
Archaean  bowlders,  especially  those  containing  feldspar,  hornblende, 
and  similar  minerals  in  large  proportion.     From  the  powdering  and 
disintegration  of  these,  a  large  amount  of  clay  proper  was  derived, 
mingled,  however,  with  the  quartzose  material  of  the  same  rocks  and 
with  much  calcareous  and  magnesian  clay,  derived  in  a  similar  way 
from  the  dolomites  which  usually  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  drift. 
This  is  not  then  a  true  clay  soil,  for  there  is  a  notable  proportion  of 
lime,  magnesia  and  free  silica  present,  but  it  is,  as  named  above,  a 
marly  clay,  of  the  heavier  class,  when  compared  with  the  foregoing. 
The  term  loam  is  not  properly  applicable  to  the  subsoil,  but  at  the 
surface,  drainage  has  exercised  an  assorting  influence  over  it,  separat- 
ing and  carrying  away  the  finer  material,  and  leaving  the  sand,  which 
gives  to  the  surface  a  lighter  loamy  character.    This  surface  soil 
rarely  gives  any  effervescence  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  hydrc*- 
chloric  acid,  while  that  from  greater  depths  usually  responds  with 
vigorous  action.     We  find  here  again  what  I  have  found  to  be  tnio 
everywhere,  that  the  surface  soil  is  almost  (entirely  exhausted  of  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  even  where  they  exist  in  g^eat 
abundance  in  the  deeper  subsoil.     And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  ^he 
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origin  and  natare  of  the  comparatively  unmodified  subsoil  must  be 
studied  if  wc  are  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  per- 
manent resources  of  our  soils.  A  considerable  proportion  of  iron 
exists,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  horn- 
blende and  allied  minerals,  and  gives  to  the  soil  a  yellowish  orange  or 
reddish  color.  The  high  color  indicates  the  presence  of  the  sesquiox- 
ides;  and  the  more  or  less  chalybeate  character  of  the  waters  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  the  more  soluble  compounds;  while  a  magnet 
drawn  through  the  pulverized  soil  frequently  brings  forth  a  bristling 
edge  of  magnetite,  showing  the  presence  of  iron  in  that  form.  The 
surface  is  frequently  strewn  with  bowlders,  chiefly  "hard-heads,'^ 
while  cobble  stones  and  pebbles  mingle  more  or  less  with  the  soil, 
though  not  to  an  extent  that  would  often  justify  the  term  gravelly. 
The  vegetable  mold  is  confined  mainly  to  a  few  inches  at  the  surface. 

This  soil  works  with  more  difliculty  than  the  last,  but  is  strong  and 
enduring,  and  will  improve  rather  than  otherwise  with  use.  It  be- 
comes lighter  and  warmer  as  it  is  stirred,  and  is  gradually  becoming 
fitted  for  crops  that  did  not  at  first  flourish  upon  it.  This  is  the  pre- 
vailing soil  in  the  heavily  timbered  regions  in  the  central  portions  of 
our  district. 

Class  IV.  The  Red  Marly  Clay  Soils,  The  term  "red  clay  "  is 
popularly  applied  to  a  very  extensive  deposit  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  and  to  the  soil  derived  from  it.  It  is  very  properly 
denominated  a  clay,  if  we  use  the  term  in  a  simply  physical  sense.  It 
is  finely  comminuted,  close,  compact,  adhesive  and  almost  impervious. 
It  washes,  cracks  and  otherwise  deports  itself  as  a  clay.  These  qual- 
ities, however,  do  not  reach  an  excessive  development.  It  never  pos- 
sesses that  extreme  tenacity  when  wet,  or  that  obdurate  hardness 
when  dry,  that  characterizes  the  typical  aluminous  clay.  It  contains, 
moreover,  in  most  localities,  fragments  of  limestone,  and  occasionally 
other  rock,  which  modify  these  qualities.  In  chemical  composition, 
however,  it  is  not  a  true  clay.  Beside  the  aluminous  element,  there 
is  a  varying  proportion  of  silicious  matter,  a  notable  ingredient  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a  very  constant  intermixture  of 
hematite  and  magnetite.  It  is  rarely  that  a  magnet  drawn  through 
a  handful  of  dust  fails  to  bring  forth  grains  of  the  latter.  In  like 
manner  the  application  of  acid  to  the  unleached  subsoil  seldom  fails 
to  give  a  prompt  and  vigorous  effervescence.  The  opposite  is  true, 
however,  of  the  surface  soil.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  also 
usually  indicated  by  physical  characteristics.  One  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable of  these  is  the  intimate  fissuring  of  the  upper  subsoil  when 
dry,  by  innumerable  little  cracks  that  divide  the  mass  into  small  rude- 
Wis.  Sub.— 13 
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ly  cubical  blocks,  so  that  when  dug  up  it  is  neither  pulverulent  nor 
aggregated  in  rounded  clods,  as  is  the  case  with  arenaceous  and  loamy 
soils,  but  is  simply  a  heap  of  little  blocks.  From  this  portion  the 
carbonates  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  removed.  Hydrochloric  acid 
seldom  produces  effervescence,  never  any  vigorous  action.  Tlie  Assur- 
ing is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  rather  than  as  the  result  of  this  re- 
moval of  the  soluble  carbonates.  The  color  of  this  portion  is  also 
somewhat  duller  and  more  inclined  to  a  mottled  and  brownish  hue 
than  the  lower  unmodified  portion,  which  is  usually  a  pinkish  or  pur- 
plish red.  This  lower  portion  is  the  true  subsoil,  and  is  the  part 
previously  described.     The  immediate  surface  has  an  ash  color. 

This  soil  needs  thorough  working,  which  is  not  so  easily  accom- 
plished as  with  the  loamy  arenaceous  soils,  but  it  yields  excellent  re- 
turns. It  is  an  exceedingly  strong,  durable,  fertile  soil.  Its  strength 
lies  in  its  native  constitution  and  not  in  a  superficial  layer  of  vegeta- 
ble mold,  soon  to  be  exhausted.  Cultivation  improves  rather  than 
exhausts  it,  and  it  will  still  continue  to  yield  bountiful  harvests  when 
many  other  soils  will  need  the  constant  stimulus  of  fertilizera.  The 
stirring,  the  washing  out  of  the  finer  materials,  and  the  exposure  to 
the  air  incident  to  cultivation,  give  it  a  lighter  and  warmer  character, 
so  that  after  a  few  years  cultivation,  crops  may  profitably  be  intro- 
duced that  at  first  were  unsuccessful. 

The  map  shows  it  to  occupy  a  belt  along  Lake  Michigan,  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Sturgeon  Bay,  widening  to  the  northward  until  it  passes 
the  summit  between  the  lake  and  the  great  valley,  and  occupies  the 
basin  of  the  Fox  river  and  Lake  Winnebago. 

Class  V.  Ths  Li/mestone  Loam,  This  is  not  a  very  sharply  de- 
fined class.  It  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
magneHian  limestone  upon  which  it  rests.  It  thus  differs  from  either 
of  the  marly  clays,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  in  not  being  a 
drift  soil.  It  is  usually  yellowish  or  reddish  in  color,  rather  plastic 
and  adhesive,  moderately  comminuted,  of  only  medium  porosity,  and 
in  chemical  nature  it  is  chiefly  silicious  and  aluminous,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  origin,  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  limestone.  The  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  though,  forming  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  original  rock,  are  present  in  the  soil  in  very  limited  quantities. 
This  makes  the  use  of  the  name  here  given  objectionable,  if  it  is 
thought  to  indicate  the  composition  of  the  soil.  It  was  selected  for 
want  of  a  better  one  to  indicate  its  origin. 

The  depth  of  the  soil,  except  in  the  valleys,  is  not  considerable,  and 
the  rock  itself  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  subsoil.  It  is 
reached  even  by  the  roots  of  cereals  over  much  of  the  area  occupied 
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by  this  class.     It  is  a  fertile  soil,  is  easily  worked,  and  supports  a 
dense  growth  of  timber. 

Class  VI.  Silicious  Saiidy  Soils.  This  class  needs  little  atten- 
tion here,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  too  well  known  to  require 
elaborate  definition,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  fortunately  occupies 
so  little  area  that  it  posseses  no  great  importance  in  considering  the 
district  as  a  whole.  As  found  in  this  region,  it  had  its  origin  in  beach 
deposits  made  by  the  lake  in  former  times,  and  in  drift  from  silicious 
rocks.  As  it  occurs  chiefly  in  narrow  strips  surrounded  or  bordered 
by  clay  soils,  it  may  not  on  the  whole  prove  a  great  disadvantage, 
although  of  itself  it  is  a  sterile  soil,  for  when  it  mingles  with  the 
adjoining  clay  it  produces  a  rich,  fertile  loam,  better  adapted  to  some 
crops  than  the  clays  themselves. 

Class  VII.  The  Calca/reous  Sandy  Soils.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  class  by  observing  a  heavy  growth  of  maple  and  associ- 
ated trees  upon  a  sandy  soil.  This  was  so  contrary  to  previous  obser- 
vations that  it  led  to  an  examination  of  the  sand.  This  showed  it  to 
be  composed  of  small  crystals  of  dolomite  mingled  with  a  varying 
quantity  of  silicious  grains.  From  the  immediate  surface  the  more 
soluble  dolomite  has  been  removed,  leaving  the  silicious  sand  at  the 
top  in  such  a  way  as  to  disguise  the  true  nature  of  the  subsoil.  This 
surface  soil  is  light,  warm  and  arenaceous,  but,  to  casual  observation, 
would  give  no  promise  of  permanent  fertility.  The  fact  that  the  sub- 
soil is  so  largely  dolomitic,  instead  of  silicious,  adds  not  less  than 
one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  land.  A  general  knowledge 
of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  ought  not  only  to  add  to  the 
appreciation  in  which  their  land  is  held,  but  enhance  their  returns  by 
guiding  them  in  selecting  those  crops  for  which  their  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  This  also  presents  a  rich  field  for  the  study  of  agri<?ultural 
problems  relating  to  sandy  and  calcareous  soils.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  sole  occupant  of  any  considerable  area,  but  is  freely  intermingled 
with  marly  clay  and  gravelly  soils  and  various  intermediate  grades,  as 
well  as  the  silicious  variety.  It  is  a  drift  soil.  The  calcareous  sand 
had  its  origin  in  the  granular  dolomites  of  the  Niagara  Group. 

Class  VIII.  The  Humus  Soils.  Under  this  head  is  grouped 
those  soils  in  which  humus  in  some  of  its  varieties,  chiefly  peat  and 
swamp  muck,  is  the  predominant  element',  and  in  which  the  mineral 
ingredients  are  largely  concealed  by  it.  The  peaty  soils  are  the  type 
of  the  class.  In  these,  not  only  the  surface  but  the  subsoil  is  chiefly 
of  organic  origin.  Soils  simply  covered  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  mold 
are  not  here  included.  Almost  all  the  swampy,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
bottom  lands,  are  covered  by  this  soil.    But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define 
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the  adaptabilities  of  this  class,  or  measure  its  fertility.  Some  por- 
tions, with  simple  drainage,  will  produce  the  most  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass  or  grain.  Others  are  impregnated  with  organic  acids  derived 
from  the  humus,  and  are  known  as  "  sour  soils,"  and  are  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  the  cereals  and  the  better  class  of  grasses.  Others  still  are 
so  largely  composed  of  organic  matter  that  they  do  not  contain  the 
requisite  amount  of  mineral  ingredients.  The  character  of  the  vege- 
tation naturally  growing  upon  it  is  the  best  indication  of  the  nature 
of  any  given  example  of  this  class. 

Alluvial  Soils,  Closely  associated  with  this  last  class,  and  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  the  prairie  loam,  we  find  a  soil  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  sediment  washed  from  the  uplands  and  deposited  on 
the  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  streams,  and  in  other  favorable  localities. 
It  is  better  marked  in  its  origin  than  in  its  character,  for  when  min- 
eral ingredients  predominate,  it  very  closely  resembles  the  prairie 
loam,  both  in  the  fineness  of  the  material  and  in  its  chemical  nature, 
and  when  vegetable  matter  becomes  predominant  it  does  not  diflFer 
essentially  from  the  humus  soils.  For  this  reason,  and  because  its 
distribution  has  no  special  significance  in  studying  agricultural  prob- 
lems, it  has  not  been  mapped  as  a  separate  class,  although  it  occupies 
in  the  aggregate  a  large  area,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fertile  and  valu- 
able soil.     The  following  analyses  are  by  Mr.  Bode: 


Analyses  of  Soils. 


Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid — 

Or^panic  matter 

Oxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

SiHca 

Oidde  of  manganase 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Soda 

Potassa 

Phosphoric  acid 

Carlx)nic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  — 

Silica 

Oxide  of  iron 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alumina 


100  PARTS  OP  TOE  DRIED  SOIL 
COXTAIK 


m 


4 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

78 
5 
1 
1 
1 


.24 

.88 
.34 
.60 
.18 
.18 
.04 
.49 
.19 
.06 
.52 
.03 

.99 
.28 
.12 
.013 
.83 


100.00 


"3  i^  • 


«  ^  S 
-SMS 


21.40 
3.59 
2.52 
0.07 
0.13 
0.28 
0.03 
0.51 
0.14 
0.12 
0.25 
0.08 

64.42 
2.15 
l.:34 
0.69 
2.28 


5.84 
3.03 
2.82 
0.50 
0.12 
4.02 
3.48 
0.15 


0.19 

7.0H 
0.02 

59.76 
1.36 
1.01 


10.62 


100.00  .  100.00 
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Jfofffiesiaii  CHuiracter  of  tJiese  Soils.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  here 
that  these  soils  are  magDesian.  This,  I  believe,  in  the  future  unfold- 
ings  of  agricultural  science,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  important  fact. 
Magnesia  has  been  a  much  abused  substance.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  magnesian  limestone  made  an  inferior  quick  lime,  and  it 
long  lay  under  disfavor.  But  experience  has  finally  shown  that  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  is  true.  It  is  far  superior  to  pure  limestone  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  long,  indeed  almost  even  now,  thought  to  be  unsuited 
for  flux  with  iron  ores,  but  this  opinion  has  recently  been  modified. 
Magnesian  limestone,  burned  to  quicklime,  was  formerly  prohibited 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  ban  has  been  only  recently  removed.  That 
some  such  revolution  of  opinion  must  take  place  in  reference  to  its 
utility  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil  seems  to  be  forcibly  suggested  by 
the  following  extracts  from  analyses  taken  from  Prof.  Johnson's  ex- 
cellent treatise  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  "  being  the  average  of  all  trust- 
worthy analyses  published  up  to  August,  18G5  ": 

Magnesia.    Lixe. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Wheat... 12.2  3.1 

Rye 10.9  2.7 

Barley  8.3  2.5 

Oats 7.3  3.8 

Maize 14.6  2.7 

Buckwheat 13.4  3.3 

Flax 13.2  8.4 

Beet 18.9  15.6 

Tumip 8.7  17.4 

Carrot   6.7  38.8 

Peas 8.0  4.2 

Field  beans 6.7  5.2 

Garden  beans 7.5  7.7 

Clover  seed 12.2  6.2 

Potatoes 4.5  2.3 


From  which  we  see  that  in  the  grains,  the  magnesia  predominates 

decidedly.     In  the  fibrous  part  of  the  plant  the  opposite  is  true;  as 

follows: 

Magnesia.    Lime. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Winter  wheat  straw 2.6  6.2 

Rye 3.1  7.7 

Barley 2.4  7.6 

Oats 4.0  8.2 

Maize 5.5  10.5 

Peaa 7.7  37.9 

Field  beans 7.8  23.1 

Gardenbcans 5.2  27.4 

Buckwheat 3.6  18.4 
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Magnesia.    Lime. 

Per  cent  Per  cent. 

Oak,  body  wood 4.8  73.5 

Oak,  small  branches  with  bark 7.5  54.0 

Poplar,  young  twigs 7.5  58.4 

Elm,  young  twigs 10.0  37.9 

Ehn,bodywood 7.7  47.8 

Linden  (Bass  wood) 4.2  29.9 

Apple  taree 5.7  81.0 

Apple  tree,  entire  fruit 8.8  4.1 

Beech 45.8  16.8 

White  pine 5.9  50.1 

Larch 24.5  27.1 

The  percentages  relate  to  the  ash  of  the  plant. 

For  other  facts  of  similar  import,  see  the  work'  cited  above.  These 
facts  go  to  show  that  magnesia  is  more  concerned  in  fruit  produc- 
tion, and  lime  in  the  formation  of  fiber.  In  view  of  this  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  well  known  superiority  of  Wisconsin  wheat  is  not  due  to 
the  magnesian  element  in  her  soils. 

If  we  compare  the  map  of  soils  with  the  map  of  vegetation  we 
shall  find  some  interesting  and  important  relations.  The  Pi^airie 
Loam  is  of  course  covered  by  prairie  vegetation.  The  Lighter 
Marly  Clays  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  oak  group,  the  Heavier  Mar- 
ly Clays  by  the  vegetal  groups  in  which  the  maples  are  prominent, 
The  Red  Marly  Clay  by  very  much  the  same;  the  Limestone  Loam 
by  the  maple,  beach  and  conifers  in  the  peninsula  and  chiefly  by  the 
oaks  elsewhere,  this  difference  being  due  probably  to  climatal  influ- 
ences; the  Silicious  Sandy  soils  by  the  conifers  chiefly;  the  Calcareous 
Sandy  soils  by  the  maple  and  oak  and  the  maple  and  beech  groups. 
The  Humus  soils  are  occupied  by  the  several  classes  of  swamp  vege- 
tation. Where  a  patch  of  heavy  clay  occurs  in  an  area  of  the  lighter 
class  it  usually  sustains  heavy  oak  timber,  especially  white  oak, 
rather  than  the  "  openings,"  and  where  the  reverse  is  true,  the  oak 
and  maple  group  usually  displaces  the  other  maple  groups.  The 
pine  is  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  quite  decidedly  clayey  in 
nature,  but  in  many  of  these  cases  a  substratum  of  sand  is  to  be  found 
\vithin  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 

These  correspondences,  which  are  susceptible  of  being  carried  out 
to  much  greater  detail,  illustrate  the  mutual  relations  of  soil  and  na- 
tive vegetation,  and  open  to  the  agriculturist  a  wide  field  for  profit- 
able study. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

QUATERK'ART  FOEMATIONS  — THE   DKIFT. 

The  formations  of  this  region  consist  of  two  great  classes,  the  one 
made  np  of  indurated  rock,  the  other  of  loose  material  in  the  form  of 
clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders.  The  former  had  their  origin  in  de- 
posits made  by  the  ancient  ocean,  which  have  become  hardened  to  the 
state  in  which  we  now  find  them.  The  others  had  their  primary  ori- 
gin, as  is  now  generally  believed,  in  the  action  of  ice  in  the  form  of  a 
glacier.  Subsequently  a  large  portion  of  this  material  was  washed 
out  and  redeposited  or  otherwise  modified  by  the  action  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  That  portion  which  remains  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
originally  left  by  the  glacier  is  known  as  unmodified  drift,  while  that 
which  has  been  rearranged  and  redeposited  by  the  subsequent  action 
of  water  is  termed  modified  drift.  Taken  together,  they  constitute 
the  chief  Quaternary  formations.  Since  they  occur  at  the  surface  and 
are  diverse  from  the  bedded  rocks  below,  in  th^ir  nature  and  origin, 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  independently. 

The  primary  drift,  or  that  portion  of  the  material  which  exists  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  on  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  will 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  (1)  moraine  ridges,  and  (2)  bowlder 
clay  or  till.  The  secondary  or  modified  drift  consists  of  a  series  of 
beach  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  of  lacustrine  deposits  of  clay. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  local  deposits  made  by  rimning 
streams  and  small  lakes  that  will  not  receive  special  consideration. 

Glacial  Movements.  To  clearly  understand  these  drift  formations, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  first  study  the  character  of  the  glacial  move- 
ments which  gave  rise  to  them.  At  the  commencement  of  the  great 
cold  period  which  led  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  ice  which  over- 
spread this  portion  of  the  continent,  this  part  of  Wisconsin  had 
already  been  long  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  had 
been  subjected  to  very  great  erosion,  by  which  extensive  and  deep  val- 
leys had  been  formed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Green  Bay  and 
Kock  River  valleys  were  already  in  existence,  though  doubtless  pre- 
senting many  features  very  different  from  those  exhibited  at  the  ]  res- 
ent time.     There  is  abundant  evidence  that  some  of  the  streams  Lad 
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cut  channels  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  deeper  than  those  which 
they  now  occupy.  These  preexisting  features  of  the  surface,  exerted 
a  very  marked  and  peculiar  influence  upon  the  direction  of  glacial 
movement. 

Fig.  2. 


A  striated  half-cone  of  rock  on  a  glaciated  surface  of  Umostone,  soen  at  Pelton'a  qoany,  Pevan- 
kce.  The  parallel  lines  represent  the  striie .  The  base  of  the  cone  is  not  striated  and  the  acOaocnt 
surface  is  at  first  roagh,  bnt  becomes  gradually  smoothed,  and  at  length  merges  Into  the  polished 
plane  s;irface,  demonstrating  the  direction  of  glacial  movement. 

In  its  progress  the  ice  mass  abraded  the  surface  of  the  rock,  carry- 
ing away  and  grinding  up  the  material  detached,  and  by  means  of  it, 
embedded  in  its  base,  polishing  and  scoring  the  ledges  below,  there- 
by indicating  the  direction  of  its  movement,  and  leaving  us  its  own 
history  engraven  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  By  careful  observation 
of  these  scratches  or  stride,  it  has  been  found  possible  in  all  except  a 
few  cases  to  tell  the  point  of  compass  towards  which  the  movement 
took  place.  By  such  observations  it  appears  that  the  movements  of  the 
ice  in  this  region  were  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions, 
the  direction  of  movement  was  in  a  westerly  or  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, or  towards  the  Range,  The  exceptions  are  cases  in  which  two 
sets  of  strife  are  present,  the  one  set  corresponding  to  the  general  di- 
rection just  indicated,  the  otlier  to  the  general  trend  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. On  the  other  side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  l^etween  it  and  the  crest 
of  the  ledge  that  borders  the  Green  Bay  valley,  heretofore  described, 
the  direction  is  to  the  southeasterly  toward  tlie  Kettle  Range,  With- 
in the  great  Green  Bay  valley  the  direction  is  uniformly  parallel  to 
its  trendy  and  the  cutting  and  planing  indicates  a  long  continued  and 
powerful  action.  To  the  west  of  this  valley,  the  strice  have  a  west- 
ward  and  southwestward  direction^  the  tendency  being  in  general 
more  to  the  westward  as  the  slope  is  ascended.  It  appears  then  that 
the  movement  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kettle  Range  was  up  the  slope 
obliquely  towards  it;  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Range,  between  it 
and  the  margin  of  the  Green  Bay  valley,  the  movement  was  obliquely 
down  the  slope  toward  the  Range;  that  within  the  Green  Bay  valley 
the  ice  moved  up  it  until  it  reached  the  dividing  ridge  between  it  and 
the  Rock  River  valley,  when  it  descended  the  latter,  the  lines  gradu- 
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ally  diverging  as  it  did  so;  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  the 
movement  was  again  up  the  slope,  and  gradually  divergent.  Over  the 
Green  Bay  peninsula,  striations  are  very  rare,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  conditions  favorable  to  their  preservation,  but  there  is  un- 
questioned evidence  that  the  movement  was  obliquely  across  the  penin- 
sula yr<?7/i  the  &reen  Bay  valley  to  the  trough  of  Lake  Michigan,  In 
the  following  table  the  striee  have  been  classified  with  reference  to 
these  general  movements: 

I.  —  Between  the  Kettle  Range  and  Lake  Miciiioan. 

Horlick's  quany,  Radne  (doubtful), S.  26"  W. 

Schwickhart'8  quany,  Sec.  26,  N.  W.  qr.,  Wauwatoaa S.  49°  W. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  village S.  64°  W. 

Sheboygan  Light-house  — 

Firetset S.  56°  W. 

Second  set. S.  4' W. 

Ilowaid's  quany.  Sec,  16,  Sheboygan  Falls S.  78°  W. 

Kuntz*  quarry,  on  Manitowoc  river,  Sec.  15,  Manitowoc  Rapids S.  81°  W. 

One  half  mile  below  the  above,  Sec.  15,  Manitowoc  Rapids S.  79°  W. 

Moody's  qnany,  4th  Ward,  Milwaukee S.  86°  W. 

Pelton's  quarry,  Pewaukee S.  82°  W. 

Delafield,  Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr S.116^  W. 

Pewaukee,  Sec.  18,  N.  W.  qr S.  92'  W. 

Lisbon,  Sec.  35 S.  96°  W. 

II.  —  Between  the  Kettle  Range  and  the  Ghben  Bay  and  Rock  Rivsa 

Valley. 

Casco,  Sec.  14,  S.  W.  qr.,  T.  24,  R.  23,  on  summit  of  ridge S.    4"  E. 

"      on  east  brow  of  the  ridge,  on  top  and  edge  of  layer S.  21°  W 

Marahfield,  J.  Steffer's  quamr,  Sec.  30,  S.  W.  qr S.  28°  E. 

Taycheedah,  T.  16,  R.  18.  Sec.  29,  S.  W.  qr.  of  8.  E.  qr S.  10°  E. 

Empire.  Sec.  6,  N.  W.  qr S.  18°  E. 

Aflhford,  R.  R.  cut.  Sec.  11 S.  59"  E. 

Ehnore,  Ashford,  Sec.  26,  N.  E.  qr * S.  44°  E. 

Whitewater,  near  Einney*8 S.    7°  E. 

Whitewater,  S.  E.  of  Cravath  lake S.  12' W. 

III.  —  In  the  Trough  of  the  Green  Bat  and  Rock  River  Valley. 

Ft.  Howaii  Sec.  10,  Bennett's  quarry.  Duck  creek S.  29°  W. 

North  quany S,  20°  W. 

Peshtigo,  T.  30,  R.  22.  Sec.  4,  near  center S,  41°  W. 

Peshtigo,  T.  30,  B.  22  E.,  Soc.  21,  E.  hf.  S.  W.  qr S.  27*W. 

Oneida  Reserve,  mill  on  Duck  creek S.  20"*  W. 

Menasha,  Sec,  11.  E.  hf ,  of  S.  W.  qr S.  214°W 

Keenah,  Sec  34,  N.  E.  qr S.  27°  W. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Moore's  quarry 8.  15'  W. 

Taycheedah S.  15°  W. 

Byron,  Sec.  10 S.     8°  W. 

Beaver  Dam,  Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr due  south. 

Koshkonong  Prairie S.     7°  E. 

Fulton,  Sec.  12,  N.  E.  qr S.  13°  W. 
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III.  — On  the  West  Slope  op  the  Greek  Bay  and  RockRiter  Valley. 

Portland,  Sec.  35,  S.  E.  qr S.  aO"  W. 

Milford,  Sec.  33,  S.  W.  qr S.  30**  W. 

Calamus,  Sec.  18,  near  center S.  36*  W. 

Westford,  Sec.  19,  middle  S.  E.  qr.  — 

First  set 8.  24*  W. 

Crossed  by  second  set. S.  46**  W. 

Trenton,  McFarland's  quany S.  50'  W. 

Green  Lake,  Sec.  36 S.  45**  W. 

Green  Lake,  Sec.  3 due  west. 

Ripon,  Sec.  19 S.  82' W. 

Metomen,  Sec.  1,  N.  E.  qr S.  45°  W. 

Nepeuskin,  Sec.  4,  near  middle  south  line S.  94°  W. 

Nepeuskin,  Sec.  15,  N.  W.  qr S.  87''  W. 

Nepeuskin,  Sec.  15,  near  center. S.  84*"  W. 

Black  Creek,  watering  station  G.  B.  &  M.  R.  R S.  72' W. 

Peshtigo,  T.  a3,  R.  20,  Sec.  21,  E.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr S.  82°  W. 


Fig.  3.  IV.  —  Green  Bay  Peninsula,  Fiord  Region. 

Liberty  Grove,  T.  31,  R.  28  E.,  Sec.  25,  near  North  Bay. 

Firstset S.    9°  E. 

Crossed  by  second  set S.    4°  E. 

Besides  the  striae,  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence  from  other  sources,  testifying  to 
these  movements.  Where  Archaean  mass- 
es protrude  through  the  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions, as  in  the  towns  of  Berlin,  Marquette, 
Green  Lake,  Portland  and  Waterloo,  trains 

jjf^    •    ^S|y^5!!r  •''  JB^^\    ^^  bowlders  stretch  away  from  them  in  the 
*faL   X  ,'.'.•   . .    /k.^t  direction  of  glacial  motion.     In  the  latter 

casp  these  trains  have  been  traced  to  the 
southern  line  of  the  state,  50  miles  distant, 
as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  map. 

Evidence  of  a  similar  nature,  though  less 
conspicuous,  is  furnished  by  drift  from 
peculiar  beds  of  Paleozoic  formations. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  contour  of  the  rock  surface  furnishes  cor- 
roborative testimony.  Elongated  domes  of  rock  having  a  linear  ar- 
rangement, with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  moving  ice.  In  the  same  way  elongated  drift  hills 
and  ridges,  often  of  a  very  great  length,  indicate  the  direction  of 
movement,  either  because  they  lie  in  it,  in  which  case  they  have  a 
rounded,  flowing  contour,  or  because  they  lie  transverse  to  it,  in 
which  case  they  usually  have  a  sharp  or  irregular  outline.  On  the 
cast  side  of  the  Kettle  Kange,  in  the  region  of  southwestward-point- 
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ing  striae,  the  rock  ridges  and  drift  ridges  of  flowing  outline  have  a 
westerly  or  southwesterly  trend.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Range  and 
adjacent  to  it,  they  have  a  southerly  or  southeasterly  inclination.  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Kock  Eiver  valley,  they  are  often  exceedingly 
conspicuous  in  their  southerly,  southeasterly  or  southwesterly  trend 
according  to  their  position  within,  on  the  east,  or  on  the  west  of  the 
main  line  of  glacial  movement.  The  persistency  and  uniformity  of 
this  arrsxigexDeat  in  Dodge  and  Jefferson  counties  is  something:  re- 
markable. As  will  be  observed,  in  all  these  cases,  the  arrangement 
of  this  class  of  drift  hills  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  glacial 
grooves. 

In  this  connection  we  need  to  consider  some  peculiar  phenomencc 
that  occur  at  Mr.  Smith's  quarry,  near  Burlington,  and  at  Mr.  Cas- 
tleman's,  in  East  Troy.  The  position  of  these  quarries  is  such  as  to 
make  the  following  facts  of  much  interest  in  relation  to  the  Kettle 
Eange,  aside  from  that  Pj^^  4^ 

which  attaches  to  them  in-     ^  mm_wm_^    _■       .,«*■.■  i*!-_— ^^.i_^ 
dependently.     The  accom-  _      ^?i>|gy^^|^^^a^^l^^ 
panying  sketch  represents 
a  vertical  section  along  the 

Aflftt  riHp  nf  ^inifh'fl  nnarrv  O-  Solid  beds  of  limestone,  b.  Bhaly  beds,  c  Thick  layer 
east  blue  01  omilU  S  quarry.         ^^  limestone  fractured  at  the  left,    d.  Drift  containing 

The  upper  four  or  five  feet  *"^^  ^^^^^«  of  limestone, 
consist  of  soil  and  debris  resting  upon  the  regularly  bedded  argilla- 
ceous limestone.  The  upper  portion  of  the  loose  material  is  a  marly 
clay  of  dark  reddish  brown  color,  and  partly  stratified.  The  lower 
portion  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  limestone  that  forms  the  body 
of  the  quarry,  imbedded  in  sand,  clay,  and  gravel.  The  blocks  of 
limestone  are  angular  and  unworn,  and  sometimes  not  even  separated 
from  the  layers  with  which  they  were  contiguous  before  disturbance. 
They  are  almost  uniformly  tilted,  so  as  to  dip  at  high  angles  toward 
the  south  or  southwest,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  number  of 
the  titled  blocks  is  so  great,  and  their  position  so  constant,  that  the 
phenomena  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  chance  occurrence. 

The  surface  of  the  undisturbed  rock  is  frequently  smoothed,  but 
no  distinct  stride  could  be  found.  On  the  opposite  side  of  White 
river,  five  or  six  rods  distant,  the  surface  is  thoroughly  smoothed,  but 
presents  no  striae,  and  although  planed  to  a  general  level,  undulat- 
ing portions  are  smoothed  in  a  way  not  readily  attributable  to  ice. 
Taken  altogether,  the  phenomena  seem  to  point  to  original  polishing 
by  glacial  agencies,  and  subsequent  modification  by  water. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  quarry,  the  strata  are  removed  to  a 
lower  level.    The  upper  layer  represented  in  the  sketch  is  firm  and 
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oompact,  but  fractured,  as  shown.  Just  below  this  lies  a  softer  and 
more  yielding  shaly  layer.  At  the  left,  where  unprotected  by  the 
layer  above,  it  is  sharply  arched.  Unfortunately,  debris  obscured  the 
section  beyond  this  point.  Enough,  however,  was  removed  to  show 
all  the  essential  features. 

At  Castleman's  quarry  the  loose  pieces  were  tilted  more  irregularly, 
but  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  smoothed,  and  some  obscure  striae  are 
to  be  found  whose  direction  is  S.  45°  to  50°  W. 

The  combined  import  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  force  producing  the 
phenomena  acted  from  the  northeast.  This  demonstration  is  the 
more  important  since  we  have  little  other  evidence  of  a  decisive  na- 
ture relating  to  the  direction  of  glacial  movement  in  this  region.  But 
such  evidence  as  can  be  derived  from  the  drift  and  topography  cor- 
roborates this  conclusion. 

The  combined  testimony  of  these  several  witnesses  establishes,  be- 
yond question,  the  remarkable  character  of  the  glacial  movements 
above  indicated.  The  accompanying  diagram  (Plate  VII)  exhibits 
these  movements  to  the  eye.  The  outlines  of  the  main  rivers,  and 
the  principal  bodies  of  water,  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  The  rock 
ledge  that  forms  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Green  Bay  valley  is  indi- 
cated by  a  line  of  small  crosses. 

Fiords.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  the  peninsula  lying 
east  of  Green  Bay,  merits  special  consideration,  by  virtue  of  its  pe- 
culiar features.  The  Green  Bay  side  of  the  peninsula  is  high,  bold 
and  precipitous,  while  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  is  low  and  incon- 
spicuous. But  while  the  two  sides  are  in  striking  contrast  in  this  re- 
spect,' they  are  conspicuously  similar  in  the  deep  indentations  that 
characterize  either  side.  And  that  which  gives  especial  interest  to 
this  is  the  correspondence  that  exists  between  them- — they  are  in 
pairs.  At  the  extreme  north  is  Hedge-hog  Harbor,  opposite  which, 
to  the  southeast,  lies  Big  Sandy  Bay,  with  a  lake  between  them.  A 
little  south  lies  Ellison's  Bay,  and  over  against  it  Rowley's  Bay.  A 
few  miles  further  south  we  find  Sister  Bay  mated  with  North  Bay. 
At  an  equal  distance  farther  south  Eagle  Harbor  stretches  far  in 
toward  Douglas'  and  Bailey's  Harbors.  Again,  Fish  Creek  and  Kau- 
garoo  Lake  form  a  pair,  and  Egg  Harbor  is  linked  across  to  White 
Fish  Bay  by  lakes  and  streams,  while  Sturgeon  Bay  well  nigh  severs 
the  peninsula,  and  Little  Sturgeon  Bay  is  wedded  to  the  estuary-like 
Ahnapee  river.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  arbitrary  or  fanciful  linking.  By 
consulting  the  topographical  map  accompanying  this  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  deep  valleys  connect  these  indentations,  and  that  a  dcpres- 
pion  of  less  than  100  feet  would  reduce  the  peninsula  to  a  linear 
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group  of  islands,  whose  counterpart  we  now  have  in  the  chain  that 
stretches  onward  to  the  north. 

Xear  North  Bay  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  beautifully  striated 
in  a  direction  varying  from  S.  1**  W.  to  S.  13°  E.  These  strice  are 
near  the  summit  of  a  slightly  elevated  but  nearly  level  area,  and 
present  no  indications  of  local  modification.  An  inspection  of 
the  more  accurate  maps  shows  many  features  in  the  outline  of 
the  inlets  and  coast  that  harmonize  with  these  south  and  south- 
easterly groovings.  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
the  inlets  are  glacial  troughs,  fiords^  perhaps,  we  should  call  them, 
though  they  were  not  formed  by  the  descent  of  a  glacier  from 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula  toward  the  coast  on  either  side,  but  by 
the  passage  of  the  ice  mass  across  the  peninsula,  forming  the  inden- 
tations on  the  Green  Bay  side,  in  its  ascent  of  the  ridge,  and  those 
on  the  Lake.  Michigan  side  in  its  descent.  The  charts  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Lake  Surveys  show  that,  with  this  explanation,  the  term  fiord  is  en- 
tirely applicable.  These  troughs  are  continued  far  out  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  On  the  Lake  Michigan  side  they  reach  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  at  least  from  the  heads  of  their  respective 
bays.  At  from  eight  to  ten  miles  out  they  show  a  tendency  to  curve 
to  the  southward,  i.  e.,  to  take  a  direction  more  nearly  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  great  depression  in  which  the  lake  lies.  Prof.  N,  H. 
"Winchell  has  called  attention  to  some  of  these  features,  and  has  asso- 
ciated them  in  a  very  interesting  way  with  the  general  glacial  phe- 
nomena of  the  region.^  I  was  not  aware,  however,  at  the  time  the 
fiord-like  characters  first  forced  themselves  upon  my  attention  that  he 
had  used  the  same  term  to  characterize  them. 

GLACIAL  DRIFT. 

I.  Moraines. 

1.  Kettle  Range.  The  term  '^  Potash  Kettle  Bange^^  has  been 
popularly  used  to  designate  an  extensive  series  of  drift  hills  and 
ridges  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  whose  full  extent  and  relationship  were 
unknown  previous  to  the  investigations  of  the  present  survey,  and 
concerning  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  which,  diverse  opinions 
have  been  held.  As  the  term  "  Potash  "  has  no  special  significance 
in  this  connection,  it  will  be  discarded.  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  range  lies  in  the  town  of  Casco,  Kewaunee  county.     From  this 

*  The  Glacial  Features  of  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  some  observations  on  a 
probable  former  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  Am.  Jour,  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  II,  July, 
1871. 
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point  it  stretches  away  to  the  southwestward,  through  the  counties  of 
Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Washington,  Waukesha,  and 
into  the  northern  portion  of  Walworth.  At  this  point  it  divides,  one 
portion  extending  southward,  through  the  towns  of  Richmond  and 
Darien,  thence  eastward,  though  not  at  this  point  conspicuous,  to 
Lake  Greneva,  whence  the  main  portion  extends  northeastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Burlington,  and  then  southward  into  Illinois.  The  other 
portion,  branching  from  the  main  range  in  the  town  of  Whitewater, 
about  twenty  miles  north  from  the  state  line,  extends  westward  to 
Eock  River,  after  crossing  which,  it  curves  gradually  to  the  north- 
ward, and  enters  the  district  examined  by  Professor  Irving,  and  will 
be  found  described  and  mapped  in  his  report  in  this  volume.  A  por- 
tion of  this  part  is  outlined  upon  the  accompanying  diagram  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  range  that  gives  rise  to  its  descriptive 
name,  consists  of  numerous  depressions  in  the  drift  variously  known 
as  "  Potash  Kettles^'  "  Kettles,''  "  Potholes,''  "  Pots  and  Kettles,'' 
"  Sinks,"  etc.*  Those  which  have  most  arrested  popular  attention 
are  circular  in  outline,  and  symmetrical  in  form,  not  unlike  the 
homely  utensils  that  have  given  them  a  name. 

Occasionally  they  approach  the  form  of  a  funnel,  or  of  an  inverted 
bell,  while  the  shallow  ones  are  mere  saucer-like  hollows.  But  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  large  numbers  of  these  depressions  are  not 
perfectly  circular,  but  rudely  oval,  oblong  or  elliptical,  or  are  ex- 
tended into  trough-like,  or  even  winding  hollows,  with  irregular  de- 
partures from  all  these  forms. 

In  depth,  these  depressions  vary  from  the  merest  indentation  of  the 
surface,  to  bowls  sixty  feet  or  more  deep,  while  in  the  irregular  forms 
the  descent  is  not  unfrequently  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  however,  the  rim  is  irregular.  Symmetrical  cavities 
seldom  exceed  sixty  or  sixty -five  feet  in  depth.  The  slope  of  the  sides 
varies  greatly,  but  in  the  deeper  ones  it  very  often  reaches  an  angle 
of  30°  or  35°  with  the  horizon ;  or  in  other  words,  is  about  as  steep  as 
the  material  will  lie.  In  horizontal  dimensions,  those  that  are  pop- 
ularly recognized  as  kettles  seldom  exceed  500  feet  in  diameter;  but 
considered  with  reference  to  their  origin  and  structural  nature,  they 
cannot  be  limited  to  this  dimension,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign 
definite  limits  for  them.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  range  is  the 
larffe  number  of  small  lakes  without  inlet  or  outlet  that  dot  its  course. 
So  true  is  this,  that   in  field  work  I  soon  learned  to  anticipate  the 

'  Compare,  On  the  Fresh  Wat^r  Glacial  Drift  of  the  Korthwestem  States,  by  Charles 
Whittlesey,  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.    1866. 
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position  of  the  Eange  from  the  distribution  of  these  lakes  on  the  map. 
Some  of  these  are  merely  ponds  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  typical 
kettles,  and  from  this  they  graduate  by  imperceptible  degrees  into 
lakes  of  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter.  These  are  simply  kettles  on 
a  large  scale. 

Next  to  the  kettles  themselves,  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
peculiar  formation  is  their  counterpart  in  the  form  of  rounded  hills 
and  hillocks,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  called  inverted  kettles.  These 
give  to  the  surface  an  irregularity  sometimes  designated,  not  inap- 
propriately, as  knobby  drift.  The  trough-like,  winding  depressions 
have  their  counterpart  in  sharp,  serpentine  ridges.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  elevations  and  depressions  is  to  give  to  the  surface  an 
entirely  distinctive  character. 

These  features,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  elements 
of  the  main  range,  since  these  hillocks  and  depressions  are  variously 
distributed  over  its  surface.  They  are  usually  most  abundant  upon 
the  more  abrupt  face  of  the  range,  but  occur  in  greater  or  less  degree 
on  all  sides  of  it,  and  in  various  situations.  Not  infrequently  they 
occur  extensively  distributed  over  comparatively  level  areas  adjacent 
to  the  range.  Sometimes  they  prevail  in  the  valleys,  the  adjacent  hills 
being  free  from  them;  and  again  they  are  present  upon  the  hills, 
but  are  wanting  in  the  adjacent  valleys.  These  facts  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  in  considering  the  question  of  their  origin,  which  may 
best  be  deferred  until  all  the  facts  are  presented.  The  range  itself  is 
of  composite  character,  being  made  up  of  a  series  of  essentially  par- 
allel drift  ridges  that  unite,  interlock,  separate,  appear  and  disappear 
in  an  irregular  and  intricate  manner.  At  least  four  of  these  subordi- 
nate ridges' are  often  clearly  discernible,  and  at  points  the  number  is 
considerably  increased.  Associated  with  the  main  range,  there  are 
occasionally  sharp  gravel  ridges,  known  as  "hog's-backs,"  rising  as 
abruptly  as  the  nature  of  the  material  will  admit,  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet,  and  occasionally  to  60  feet,  or  even  more.  These  usually 
lie  upon  the  flanks  of  the  more  massive  ridges,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  serpentine  ridges  spoken  of  before  in  no  essential  way  except 
in  their  greater  size,  extent  and  distinctness.  It  is  usually  between 
the  parallel  ridges,  and  occupying  depressions  evidently  caused  by 
their  divergence,  that  most  of  the  larger  lakes  associated  with  the 
range  are  found.  Ridges  running  across  the  general  trend  of  the 
range,  as  well  as  transverse  spurs  extending  out  from  it,  are  not  un- 
common features.  The  component  ridges  are  themselves  exceedingly 
irregular  in  height  and  breath,  being  often  much  broken  and  inter- 
rupted.    The  combined  effect  of  all  the  foregoing  features  is  to  give 
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to  the  formation  an  exceedingly  irregular  and  complicated  aspect. 
It  is  apparently  the  equivalent  of  the  Kames  of  Scotland,  and  Prof. 
Geikie's  graphic  description  is  specifically  applicable  to  our  Kettle 
Kange: 

**  The  sands  and  gravels  have,  as  I  have  just  said,  a  tendency  to  shape  themselves 
into  mounds  and  winding  ridges,  whi(;h  give  a  hummocky  and  rapidly  imdulating  oat- 
line  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  so  characteristic  is  this  appearance,  that  by  it  alone  we  are 
often  able  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  deposit  with  as  much  precision  as  we  could 
were  all  the  vegetation  and  soil  stripped  away  and  the  various  subsoils  laid  bare.  Oc- 
casionally, ridges  may  be  tracked  continuously  for  several  miles,  running  like  great 
artificial  ramparts  across  the  country.  These  vary  in  breadth  and  height,  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  ones  being  upwards  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
sloping  upwards  at  an  angle  of  25°  or  even  35*"  to  a  height  of  60  feet  and  more,  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  most  common,  however,  to  find  mounds  and 
ridges  confusedly  intermingled,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  at  all  angles,  so  as 
to  enclose  deep  hollows  and  pits  between.  Seen  from  some  dominant  point,  such  an 
assemblage  of  kames,  ajs  they  are  called,  looks  Hke  a  tumbled  sea — the  ground  now 
swelling  into  long  undulations,  now  rising  suddenly  into  beautiful  peaks  and  cones,  and 
anon  curving  up  in  sharp  ridges  that  often  wheel  suddenly  round  so  as  to  endoee  a  lake- 
let of  bright,  dear  water." 

The  width  of  the  Eange  is  from  one  to  ten  miles,  and  its  peaks  oc- 
casionally rise  300  feet  above  its  base. 

Gravel,  sand,  bowlders  and  clay  constitute  the  material  of  the  Kange, 
and  are  variously  intermingled  in  its  composition.  On  the  whole, 
gravel  is  the  most  prominent  element  exposed  to  observation.  It  is 
usually  coarse  but  very  irregular,  and  frequently  full  of  rounded 
bowlders.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cobble  stones  are  spherical! i/ 
rounded  and  not  flat,  as  is  common  in  the  beach  gravel  along  Lake 
Michigan.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
the  region.  J7i€  sand  is  usually  associated  with  the  gravel,  and  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  a  deposit  of  pure  sand,  free  from  gravel  or 
bowlders,  is  found.  The  clay  is  usually  of  a  light  color^  moderately 
tough,  calcareous  in  composition,  and  contains  imbedded  in  it  erratics 
of  all  sizes  from  those  more  than  ten  feet  in  maximum  diameter  down 
to  pebbles.  Bowlders  of  Archaean  rock  are  subordinate  in  numbers 
to  those  of  the  Paleozoic  formations,  except  where  clustered  in  partic- 
ular localities,  as  occasionally  happens.  But  from  the  fact  that  no 
Archaean  formation  is  known  to  exist  near  the  Range,  the  special  dis- 
tribution of  this  class  of  bowlders  is  of  little  importance.  Quite  the 
contrary,  however,  with  the  limestone  erratics,  which  are  especially 
demonstrative  of  its  origin  and  formation. 

Near  Burlington  there  is  an  exposure  of  a  thin-bedded,  rather 
argillaceous  dolomite,  different  from  any  seen  elsewhere,  and  contain- 
ing the  Trilobite,  Illcenits  imperator^  in  considerable  numbers,  with 
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but  few  other  foesils.  Nothing  that  conld  be  mistaken  for  it  by  a. 
careful  observer  has  yet  been  found  elsewhere  in  tlie  state.  In  the 
Kettle  Hange,  southwest  of  Burlington,  large  quantities  of  this  rock 
are  found,  and  at  heights  very  considerably  above  the  present  surface 
of  the  rock.  The  blocks  are  usually  somewhat  worn,  but  still  sub- 
angular.  Their  identity  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  presence  of 
lUanvs  imperator. 

Passing  northward  along  the  Hange,  in  the  town  of  Whitewater, 
there  appear  large  masses  of  the  subjacent  Galena  limestone,  distrib- 
uted upon  and  through  the  drift,  being  found  at  from  150  to  175  feet 
above  the  bed  rock  in  the  vicinity.  These  erratics  are  frequently 
very  little  worn,  and  in  one  case  a  stratified  mass  that  seemed  to  have 
been  bodily  transported  was  found  at  least  100  feet  above  the  bed 
rock.  Metamorphic  and  igneons  erratics  occur  in  great  abundance 
and  variety  here. 


Section  of  the  Kettle  Ruige  on  Uib  line  o(  ihc  C,  P.  *  I..  S,  R,  R.,  eoiithcut  of  WUtenrmler.  Tko 
fliciice*  ihow  the  •leritlon  ibore  Laks  Mithlgiv.  Tha  noith  ridge  le  cump«ad  of  ewweUlnBl? 
cosTM,  mixed  mfttarUl. 

In  the  towns  of  Palmyra  and  Eagle  where  the  Range  crosses  the 
Cincinnati  group,  large  quantities  of  the  peculiar  areno-argillaceous 
and  calcareous  shales,  belonging  to  the  lower  portion  of  that  forma- 
tion, and  which  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago  lie  at  from  175 
to  200  feet  below  the  upper  face  of  the  group,  are  found  in  the  ridges 
of  the  Kange.  It  is  a  soft  rock  that  could  not  resist  much  abrasive 
action,  and  yet  it  predominates  in  some  of  the  ridges  over  all  other 
forms.  It  contains  au  abundance  of  small  lingnloid  fossils,  rendering 
its  identification  beyond  question.  Although  bo  abundant  here,  theso 
bowlders  ar«  found  but  very  rarely  except  for  six  or  eight  miles  along 
the  Range  where  it  crosses  the  formation  from  which  they  were  evi- 
dently derived.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  ridges  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Range. 
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In  the  same  region,  howldera  of  clay^  which  probably  originated 
in  the  argillaceous  layers  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  occur,  imbedded 
in  the  common  drift  mass. 

Immediately  beyond  this,  in  the  northern  part  of  Eagle,  and  on- 
ward, where  the  range  passes  over  the  thick,  heavy  beds  of  the  Niag- 
ara Group,  the  drift  is  characterized  by  great  blocks  of  that  forma- 
tion, often  but  little  eroded.  Here,  as  well  as  southward,  there  is 
present  a  very  considerable  portion  of  well-worn,  white,  compact, 
fine-grained,  often  cherty,  dolomite,  that  probably  came  from  tlie 
Waukeslia  beds  of  the  Kiagara  Group,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kange. 
When  we  reach  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Washington 
county,  large  quantities  of  dolomitic  sand  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  drift.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  eastern  flank.  The  sand 
arises  unquestionably  from  the  crushing  of  the  granular  dolomites  of 
the  Racine  limestone,  which  is  the  prevailing  rock  to  the  east  and 
which  underlies  the  Range  in  part  in  this  region.  The  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  this  sand  are  very  nearly  coincident  with  the 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  granular  rock  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Range. 

Large  bowlders  of  brecciated  limestone,  containing  Pentamerus  oh- 
longuSj  are  found  in  this  region,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Range  in 
the  towns  of  Kewaskum,  Ashford  and  Auburn,  beds  crowded  with 
this  fossil  are  found  m  situ. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Sheboygan  and  the  southern  part  of  Mani- 
towoc counties,  blocks  from  the  Upper  Coral  and  Racine  beds,  along 
which  the  ridge  runs,  form  the  most  marked  constituent  of  the  drift, 
and  similar  facts  are  true  to  the  extremity  of  the  Range. 

It  appears  then  that  throughout  its  extent,  the  neighboring  or  un- 
derlying rock  has  contributed  a  noticeable  element  to  the  composition 
of  the  Range.  To  this  extent  its  local  origin  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  an  equally  conspicuous  fact  that  there  is  pres- 
ent at  all  points  a  large  percentage  of  material  which  had  a  more  re- 
mote origin.  It  is  not  diflScult  at  a  single  point  to  find  specimens 
representing  several  of  the  formations  of  this  state  besides  those  of 
Michigan.  Native  Copper  is  found  quite  frequeatly  at  all  points 
along  the  Range,  and  must  have  traveled  from  one  to  three  hundred 
miles.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  agency  which  produced  the  Range, 
gathered  its  material  all  along  Us  course  for  at  least  three  hundred 
fniles  to  the  northwardj  and  that  its  largest  accumulations  were  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  deposit. 

Structure.  —  The  formation  presents  both  the  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  condition.    If  we  could  trust  to  such  exposures  as  wj  s  e 
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along  highways  and  Btreams,  the  stratified  condition  wonM  unques- 
tionably be  considered  the  prevailing  Lrm  of  structure,  but  thesQ  are 
very  often  deceptive.  The  flanks  of  all  drift  ridges  become  stratified 
by  wash,  winds  and  gravitation,  whether  originally  so  or  not,  and  the 
excavation  of  a  road  or  stream  is  much  more  apt  to  expose  this  por- 
tion than  the  real  nucleus  of  the  hill.  The  deeper  excavations  that 
have  been  made,  however,  demonstrate  that  to  a  large  extent,  at  least, 
the  core  of  the  Bange  is  unstratified. 

A  few  additional  features  deserve  consideration,  among  which  is 
the  comparative  abruptness  of  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  liange.  In 
treating  of  this  and  the  following  topics,  reference  will  be  had  chiefly 
to  the  eastern  and  main  portion  of  the  Kange,  since  the  recurving 
western  branch  is  not  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  render  observations 
of  this  kind  of  special  value. 

In  the  town  of  Kandall, "Kenosha  county,  the  eastern  face  is  quite 
abrupt.  Between  Burlington  and  Lake  Geneva,  the  more  abrupt  face  is 
toward  the  northwest.  The  same  is  true  in  the  towns  of  Richmond, 
Whitewater,  La  Grange,  Palmyra,  Eagle,  Ottawa,  and  Delafield.  In 
Washington  county  the  diflerencc  in  the  abruptness  of  the  two  sides 
is  less  marked,  but  the  general  truth  is  the  same.  Likewise  in  She* 
boygan  county,  in  general.  In  the  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Rhine,  the 
eastern  face  is  well  defined,  but  the  fine  development  of  kettles,  men- 
tioned and  figured  by  Col.  Whittlesey,  occurring  near  Greenbush,  lie 
upon  the  northwestern  flank,  and  the  western  face  in  the  town  of 
Rhine  is  also  sharply  limited,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Range 
are  more  strongly  marked  on  this  than  upon  the  opposite  side.  In 
Manitowoc  and  Kewaunee  counties  both  flanks  as  well  as  the  whole 
Range  are  much  subdued  and  neither  presents  sharp  outlines. 

It  is  a  general  and,  indeed,  a  pretty  well  sustained  fact  that  the 
westward  face  of  the  Range  is  the  more  abrupt,  and  that  the  more 
conspicuous  peculiarities  of  the  formation  lie  upon  that  side.  Long, 
sharp  ridges,  tenned  hog's  backs,  occur  in  Walworth  and  Waukesha 
counties,  flanking  the  main  ridge,  but  have  no  counterpart  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  Range. 

Fio.  7. 


^:^[^^^^^ 


Profile  •eruM  the  weat  branch  of  the  Kuttle  liange  south  of  Whitewater,  showing  the  ponitlon  of 

the  ''kettles"  on  the  northern  slope. 
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The  general  relationship  of  this  Kange  to  the  rock  terrane  that  un- 
derlies it  has  already  been  stated  under  the  head  of  Topography,  viz.: 
that  the  southern  portion  rests  upon  its  crest,  and  the  northern  upon 
its  eastern  slope.  Instead  of  lying  along  the  ridgepole  of  this  rocky, 
one-sided  roof,  the  northern  end  has  slid  half  way  down  to  the  eaves. 
But  something  more  of  detail  as  to  its  topographical  relations  is 
needed. 

Beginning  again  in  the  town  of  Handall,  its  abrupt  face  looks  out 
eastward  upon  a  comparatively  level  surface  with  no  intervening  land 
of  equal  height  between  it  and  the  lake.  The  opposite  side  in  the 
town  of  Walworth  is  also  higher  than  the  surface  west  of  it.  The 
Bange  between  Burlington  and  Geneva  faces  higher  land  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  White  river.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  Walworth 
county  there  is  a  broad  area  of  much  lower  land  to  the  northwest, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bange  the  surface  rises  toward  Elk- 
horn,  which  is  the  highest  portion  of  the  county.  The  surface  in 
Mukwonago  rises  higher  than  that  of  the  Bango  in  Eagle,  and  in  Wau- 
kesha county  generally,  the  surface  is  higher  to  the  east  than  the  base 
of  the  Bange,  although  its  peaks  are  the  highest  points  in  the  county. 
Throughout  Washington  county,  except  along  the  northern  line,  the 
ridge  is  conspicuously  higher  than  the  surface  on  either  hand.  In 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  counties,  it  is  much  higher  than  the  sur- 
face east,  but  barely  equals  the  highlands  of  Taycheedah,  Empire  and 
Eden  on  the  west.  Beyond  this  it  is  higher  than  the  surface  east, 
but  lower  or  barely  equal  to  that  west. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  comparisons  have  reference 
to  the  summit  of  the  Bange,  and  that  the  base  may  be  reckoned  200 
feet  lower  on  the  average.  This  fact  is  the  more  important,  since  in 
considering  the  question  of  its  origin,  the  elevation  of  the  base  and 
not  of  the  summit  is  the  important  consideration. 

Taking  this  into  account,  it  becomes  a  conspicuous  fact  that, 
setting  aside  the  irregularities  near  the  state  line,  the  Kettle  Bango 
in  the  southern  portion  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  higher  lands,  that 
near  the  center  it  attains  the  supremacy,  and  that  in  the  northern  por- 
tion it  is  overtopped  by  highlands  on  the  west. 

This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  at  variance  with  the  statement 
already  made  in  reference  to  the  rock  ridge  that  underlies  it,  for  the 
highlands  to  the  east  of  it  in  the  southern  portion  are  great  drift 
hills,  but  of  regular,  rounded  contour  as  previously  described. 

And  I  may  here  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hills  and 
ridges  on  the  east  of  the  range  have  an  east- west  trend,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  north-south  trend,  or  unessential  variations  from  these* 
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All  these  facts,  which  have  been  matters  of  careful  attention,  are 
of  supreme  importance  in  considering  the  origin  of  this  remarkable 
formation. 

The  summit  altitudes  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  will 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Others,  if  desired,  may  be  found  in 
the  list  of  elevations  previously  given,  or,  in  a  general  w^y,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  topographical  map. 

In  Sec.  36,  S.  hf.,  S.  E.  qr.,  Randall,  near  the  state  line 340  feet. 

Near  the  state  line  in  the  towns  of  Linn  and  Walworth,  above 400  " 

TTie  observations  not  being  sufficiently  reliable  to  warrant  a  more 

exact  statement. 

Tree  Bluff,  Sec.  24,  near  center,  Whitewater 457  " 

Bald  Bluff,  Sec.  33,  S.  E.  qr..  Palmyra 463  *' 

Government  Hill,  town  of  Delafield 611  ** 

Lapham's  Peak,  Sec.  14,  Erin 824  ** 

Sugar  Loaf  in  Sec.  24,  near  middle  S.  line,  Hartford 740  " 

Hill  near  middle  S.  line,  Sec.  2,  Mitchell 580  " 

Top  of  Range,  N.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  5,  Memee 348  *  * 

Last  prominent  hill  in  the  Range  at  the  north,  middle  W.  hf..  Sec.  13, 

Casco  235  " 


The  Kange  then  reaches  its  culmination  in  Lapham's  Peak,  824 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Several  of  these  hills  rise  from  150  feet 
to  250  feet  above  tlieir  immediate  bases.  The  depth  of  the  drift  can- 
not be  less  than  300  feet  at  many  points  along  the  ridge,  from  which 
we  see  that  the  accumulation  is  vast,  and  that  the  force  that  heaped  it 
up  must  have  been  powerful. 

The  foregoing  facts  gather  themselves  into  a  mass  of  evidence 
whose  force  is  altogether  irresistible.  The  Kettle  Range  is  evidently 
a  gigantic  moraine.  The  main  Range  from  Kewaunee  county  to 
Walworth  county  marks  the  westward  limit  of  the  glacier  that  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  one 
that  plowed  through  the  Green  Bay  valley.  The  branch  that  extends 
southward  into  Illinois,  is  the  continuation  of  the  terminal  moraine 
of  the  Lake  Michigan  glacier.  The  branch  that  recurves  through  the 
northern  part  of  Rock  county  and  thence  northward,  is  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  Green  Bay  glacier,  upon  that  side. 

Neither  of  these  indicates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  glacial  move- 
ment, for  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rock  county,  although  striae  are 
absent,  the  contour  of  the  hills,  together  with  the  composition  of  the 
drift,  show  that  the  movement  was  from  the  eastward.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Beloit,  fossils  of  the  Racine  limestone  are  common.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the    train  of  bowlders  extending   southwestward  from   the 
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quartzite  in  the  towns  of  Portland  and  Waterloo,  stretches  directly 
across  the  Kange  and  onward  into  Illinois.  It  seems  evident,  then, 
that  before  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  Kange,  the  glacial  movements 
were  essentially  the  same  as  they  were  subsequent  to  its  formation, 
and  that  it-s  accumulation  was  due  to  unusual  conditions  affecting  the 
rate  of  the  recession  of  the  glaciers.  The  structure  of  the  Kange 
seems  to  indicate  an  alternating  retreat  and  advance  of  the  ice-mass. 
During  the  former,  debris  was  thrust  out  at  the  foot  of  the  melting 
mass,  which,  when  the  glacier  advanced,  was  plowed  up  into  im- 
mense ridges. 

If  this  process  be  supposed  to  be  repeated  several  times,  parallel 
ranges  will  be  accounted  for,  and  the  irregularities  incident  to  such 
retreat  and  advance  will  explain  the  complexity  of  the  Kange.  Where 
the  later  advances  were  equal  to  the  earlier  ones,  the  whole  accumula- 
tion of  drift  material  would  be  forced  into  a  single  massive  ridge. 
Where  any  advance  failed  to  equal  a  former  one,  an  interval  between 
the  accumulations  of  the  two  would  result,  giving  rise  to  a  depression 
whose  form  would  depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  accumula- 
tions, but  would,  in  general,  be  more  or  less  trough-like  in  character. 
Where  tongues  of  ice  were  thrust  into  the  accumulated  material,  a 
serrated  edge  or  projecting  spurs  and  corresponding  indentures  would 
result.  If  masses  of  the  ice  became  incorporated  within  the  drift,  as 
has  been  suggested,  their  subsequent  melting  would  give  rise  to  a  de- 
^pression  constituting  one  form  of  the  kettles  which  characterize  the 
range.  The  suggestion  just  made,  with  reference  to  the  irregular  ad- 
vance of  the  ice  mass,  accounts  for  other  forms,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  the  irregular  hills,  mounds  and  ridges  that  are  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  Kange. 

Certain  of  the  "kettles  "  may  have  an  origin  diverse  from  either  of 
the  causes  above  suggested.  A  portion  of  the  material  of  the  forma- 
tion is  a  loose  quicksand,  easily  removed  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
irregular  surface  of  the  Kange,  and  its  porous  character,  facilitate  the 
collection  of  water,  which  issues  from  its  base  in  numerous  perennial 
springs;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  brooks  of  no  inconsiderable  size  flow 
full-fledged  from  its  base.  These  are  entirely  competent  to  carry 
away,  through  their  underground  channels,  quicksand  and  similar 
material,  thus  undermining  the  surface  and  causing  a  depression.  It 
may  be  prudent  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that  depressions  alto- 
gether similar  to  many  of  those  under  consideration  occur  >vithin 
eastern  Wisconsin,  which  are  manifestly  due  to  very  different  causes. 
One  of  these  is  the  well  known  formation  of  sink-holes  in  limestone 
districts,  by  the  dissolving  out  and  removal  of  the  rocks  by  under- 
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gionnd  drainage.  Of  similar  nature  to  these  are  those  cases  in  which 
tlie  drift,  by  its  open  nature,  furnishes  underground  channels  of 
drainage.  A  marked  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beloit.  During  the  spring  of  187G  and  1877,  a  very  considerable 
stream  flowed  for  several  weeks  into  a  shallow  basin,  and  was  entirely 
lost  Another  class,  but  of  insignificant  importance,  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  lakes,  in  throwing  np  ridges  across  small  bays  or  indentures 
along  their  shores.  These,  however,  are  rarely  so  symmetrical  as  to  be 
misleading,  and  their  situation  is  such  as  to  readily  indicate  their  origin. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Kettle  Eange  proper,  and  at  several  localities 
more  or  less  distant  from  it,  there  are  areas  presenting  a  similar  un- 
dulating surface,  marked  by  the  peculiar  hills  and  basins  that  charac- 
terize that  formation.  These  unquestionably  owe  their  origin  to  a 
similar  cause,  save  that  it  was  local  and  circumscribed  in  character. 
Owing  to  their  limited  extent  and  general  inconspicuous  character, 
they  do  not  require  extended  or  special  description  in  this  connection. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rock  Lake,  in  Jefferson  county. 

2.  Jlinor  Moraines.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  in 
this  connection  certain  minor  morainic  features  of  no  very  great  ex- 
tent or  importance  in  themselves,  except  from  their  interesting  char- 
acter. The  most  noteworthy  of  these  occurs  in  sections  4,  5  and  6  of 
the  town  of  Herman,  and  in  sections  33  and  34  in  the  town  of  Theresa, 
Dodge  county.  It  consists  of  a  narrow,  well  defined  ridge,  rising  not 
usually  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  extending  in  a  general  east- 
erly and  westerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  with 
occasional  interruptions  where  it  is  crossed  by  streams  and  dry  runs. 
The  accompanying  rude  map  shows  its  topographical  character  and 
relations.  At  its  western  extremity  it  is  terminated  by  a  remarkable 
transverse  ridge,  oblique  to  the  main  range,  as  is  imperfectly  repre- 
sented on  the  map. 

Fig.  8. 


Map  of  Moimine  In  tba  towns  of  Hennan  and  Theresa. 
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Near  the  western  extremity,  there  is  a  conspicuous  north  and  south 
dr-^  range,  over  which  the  minor  ridge  under  consideration  passes; 
and  in  doing  so,  it  curves  to  the  northward  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
Throughout  Bcctious  5  and  6,  the  ridge  lies  upon  an  elevated  table- 
land or  plateau  formed  of  dri/i  matenal.  To  the  east  of  this  it  grad- 
ually curves  to  the  nortlieastward  and  descends  to  a  considerably 
lower  level,  the  eastern  extremity  being  very  much  lower  than  the 
western.  Tlie  two  peculiaritiee  worthy  of  special  notice  are  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  drift  ridge,  superposed  upon  an  evidently  earlier  drift  for- 
mation, to  whose  surface  configuration  it  conforms  in  a  measure,  and 
the  fact  that  its  elevation  is  markedly  diiferent  iu  different  portions. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  of  themselves  that  it  could  not  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  water,  since  no  supposable  warping  of  the 
earth  could  bring  it  into  such  a  position  as  to  constitute  the  margin  of 
a  lake  or  other  body  of  water  snpposed  to  be  capable  of  forming  such 
a  ridge,  and  for  the  same  reason  its  origin  cannot  be  attributed  to 
floating  ice.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  its  structure  and  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed,  forbid  such  a  snpposition.  It  is  composed 
of  confusedly  intermingled  coarse  and  fine  unstratified  material.  A 
large  number  of  bowlders  of  various  classes  of  rocks  —  Paleozoic  and 
ArchGean — are  imbedded  in  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  in  mostpromiecu 
OHS  confusion,  and  in  some  cases  in  such  a  position  as  would  forbid 
the  supposition  that  they  were  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  a  grad- 
'  Daily  accumulating  mass.  In  oue 
*  instance  a  mass  of  finely  laminated 

!  clay,    apparently   a    clay    lx>wldcr, 

I  was  found  surrounded  by  the  com- 

mingled unstratified  material.  Tho 
accompanying  figure  illustrates  the 
s>cTH«  or  Meiuin  n.  Tome  of  n»»*«.  general  nature  of  the  structure  of 
the  ridge.  It  is  apparently  due  to  a  local  advance  of  the  thinned 
edge  of  the  glacier  upon  the  surface  of  drift  already  deposited,  roll- 
ing up  the  ridge  in  front  of  it.  It  will  be  evident  that  such  an  ad- 
vance would  be  retarded  by  the  north  and  south  ridge  in  section  6,  if 
the  thickness  of  ice  were  inconsiderable,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
melting  hastened,  which  accounts  for  the  peculiar  flexure  of  the  mo- 
raine in  crossing  it. 

A  similar  chain  of  hills  and  ridges  occurs  in  sections  16.  21  and  27 
in  the  town  of  Beloit.  The  baseof  the  chain  at  its  eastern  extremity 
has  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  As  it  ex- 
tends northwestward,  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests  rises  until  the 
moraine  rests  upon  the  crest  of  a  rock  ridge,  at  least  250  feet  in 
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Fig.  10. 


elevation,  over  which  it  passes  obliquely  and  descends  into  a  pre- 
glacial  valley.  The  material  of  this  chain  is  chiefly  composed  of 
rounded,  well-worn  limestone  gravel,  mingled  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sand,  and  more  or  less  clay, 
with  occcasional  small  bowlders,  as 
in  the  preceding  case.  No  flexure 
of  the  crust  can  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  capable  of  bring- 
ing the  bases  of  these  hills  and 
ridges  to  the  same  level,  which 
would  be  necessary  in  accounting 
for  them  by  the  action  of  water  or 
floating  ice.  Besides,  the  general 
configuration  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try and  the  nature  of  its  superficial 
deposits  preclude  the  idea  of  sub- 
mergence of  either  side  of  the  range. 
Another  case  occurs  in  the  valley 
of  Grand  river,  between  the  vil- 
lage of  Markesan  and  Manchester, 
in  Green  Lake  county.  The  chain 
of  drift  hills  stretches  across  the 
main  valley,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Grand  river,  and  was  doubtless  originally  the  cause  of  the  detour 
which  that  stream  makes  through  the  site  of  the  village  of  Markesan. 
In  all  of  the  three  cases  above  mentioned,  the  general  direction  of  the 
ridges  is  transverse  to  that  of  glacial  movement,  which  harmonizes 
with  the  view  here  entertained,  that  they  are  terminal  moraines. 


Morftine  in  the  town  of  Beloit. 


II.  BowLDEB  Clay,  ob  Till. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  great  moraine,  the  Kettle  Eange,  the  glacier  pushed 
southward  in  the  Eock  river  valley,  abrading  the  surface,  modifying 
its  contour,  and  finally,  on  its  retiring,  left  the  material  strewn  upon 
the  surface.  This  constitutes  the  earliest  driff  formation  within  the 
limits  of  the  dis'":  '?t  under  consideration.  It  consists  of  a  commingled 
mass  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  variously  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  each  other,  and  spread  out  irregularly  over  the  surface  of 
the  rock  below.  As  would  naturally  occur  under  the  circumstances, 
a  portion  of  this  is  sorted  and  stratified,  forming  beds  of  brick  clay 
or  of  sand  or  of  gravel,  and  leaving  in  certain  localities  accumulations 
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of  coaraer  material.  This  action  took  place  in  part  simultaneonslj  with 
the  formation  of  the  deposit,  and  so  these  rearranged  and  stratified 
beds,  mingle  irregularly  with  the  unsorted  material.  Taken  as  a  class, 
this  constitutes  the  original  glacial  deposit  or  ground  moraine,  and 
in  this  report  it  is  known  by  its  most  characteristic  feature,  Bowlder 
Clay,  or  by  the  term  Till.^  That  portion  of  the  bowlder  clay  which 
antedates  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  Range  merges  into  that  forma- 
tion, and  on  the  opposite  side,  a  precisely  similar  deposit  of  bowlder 
clay  takes  its  origin  from  the  great  moraine  and  spreads  over  the  re- 
maining area  of  the  district,  although  overlaid  in  part  by  subsequent 
formations.  So  it  appears  that  the  Kettle  moraine  is  simply  a  pecu- 
liar and  irregular  aggregation  of  this  wide-spread  ground  moraine. 
In  relative  age  then,  a  portion  of  the  Bowlder  Clay  is  older  than  the 
Kettle  Range,  and  a  portion,  more  recent,  there  being  no  essential  dis- 
tinction in  character  between  the  two  parts. 

If  we  descend  to  a  more  special  and  critical  examination  of  the 
material  of  this  formation,  the' clay ^  the  chief  element,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character.  The  prevailing  color  is 
blue,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  reddish,  greenish,  earthy  brown,  or 
ashy.  In  texture,  it  varies  from  that  which  is  highly  plastic  and  ad- 
liesive  to  varieties  so  arenaceous  and  friable  as  scarcely  to  cohere  in 
lumps.  In  general,  however,  it  is  intermediate  between  those  ex- 
tremes, being  marly  in  character.  The  imbeded  bowlders  are  of  all 
sizes  from  those  that  weigh  many  tons  downwards,  and  are  as  various 
in  character.  A  large  proportion  of  those  at  any  given  point  are 
usually  from  the  subjacent  rock,  or  from  some  formation  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  there  is  usually  present,  a  large  proportion  of 
Archaean  erratics.  Along  the  lake  shore  there  are  many  bowlders  that 
represent  various  formations  newer  than  any  known  to  exist  in  Wis- 
consin, having  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  basin  of  the  lake,  or 
from  Michigan. 

These  bowlders  show  every  degree  of  erosion.  Some  have  not  only 
been  thoroughly  rounded  but  have  suffered  much  reduction  in  size, 
as  is  sho\vn  by  the  projection  of  the  harder  and  more  unyielding  por- 
tions, giving  the  specimen  often  a  unique  and  fanciful  form.  Some 
specimens  are  polished  and  striated  on  one  side,  but  rough  and  an- 
gular on  the  others,  due  doubtless  to  their  having  been  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  under  surface  of  the  glacier,  and  so  polished  as  they  were 
forced  along  over  the  rocky  surface  below.  Other  fragments  are  al- 
most wholly  unmodified,  though  often  of  soft  and  fragile  material. 

'  See  The  Great  Tee  Age,  by  James  Geikie,  1874. 
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fsnftlly  Biicli  specimenB  Lave  been  derived  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, but  Buch  does  not  seem  to  be  always  the  case. 

An  interesting  pecnliarity, 
***■     '  Boinetimes  observed,   consistB    of 

I  cavities  filled  with   tine  uniform 

gravel,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  deposited  in 
the  form  of  gravel  bowlders,  either 
cemented,  or,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
£.  Andrews,  in  the  frozen  state. 
These  have  been  observed  of  va- 
rious sizes,  from  six  inches  to  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
irregular,  though  usually  some- 
what rounded,  forms,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure. 

This  figure  also  imperfectly  il- 
lustrates the  irregular  stratifica- 
tion  and   lamination   which   fre- 

_  quently   characterize   portions  of 

B.  stniifled  Red  Civ     *^'^  deposit.     Contorted  lamina- 


Id  Dei 


!]  (bowlder 


TcWe7*2SSdL"JfsMd!  tions,  unsurpassed  byanythingpre- 
sented  in  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
are  sometimes  to  be  seen,  closely  associated  with  bowlders,  stratified 
clays,  pockets  of  gravel,  stratified  sand  deposits,  gravel  beds  and  un- 
stratified  hard  pan,  constituting  a  most  changeable  and  irregular  strnc- 
ture.  The  surface  area  of  this  formation  is  shown  on  Atlas  Plate  IV. 
In  harmony  with  the  irregular  nature  of  this  formation,  die  rock 
here  and  there  was  left  uncovered  by  it,  and  at  some  points  it  was 
swept  away  by  subsequent  agencies,  but  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  covering  the  immediate  surface  of  the  rock  over  the 
entire  district 

MODIFIED  DRIFT— CHAMPLAIN. 

I.  Beach  Formation  A. 

During  the  deposit  of  Bowlder  Clay,  there  is  abundant  reason  for 
believing  that  the  general  surface  was  more  elevated  to  the  northward 
than  at  present.  Subsequently,  however,  perhaps  cotemporaneously 
with  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  and  possibly  also  the  cause  of  its  re- 
cession, there  occurred  a  relative  depression  to  the  northward.  This 
depression  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
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form  of  fresh  water  lakes,  which  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
expanded  predecessors  of  our  present  great  lakes.  As  this  water  grad- 
ually accumulated  and  advanced  upon  the  land,  it  washed  out  the 
liner  material  of  the  Bowlder  Clay,  carrying  it  backward  into  the  still 
water,  where  it  was  redeposited,  while  it  left  along  the  beach  the 
coarser  sand,  gravel  and  other  material,  forming  a  beach  deposit. 
This  deposit,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  which  subsequently  fol- 
lowed, is  here  designated  Beach  Formation  A.  It  is  abundantly 
exposed  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  above  and  below  Milwau- 
kee, where  it  overlies  the  Bowlder  Clay  and  underlies  a  subsequent 
deposit  of  red  clay.     The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  its  relations 

and  relative  thickness. 

Fig.  12. 
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Sections  showing  the  relations  and  magnttade  of  the  Bowlder  Clay,  Boach  Formation  A,  and 

Lower  Red  Clay,  at  and  near  Milwaakee. 

The  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders,  with  in- 
cluded layers  of  clay.  The  material  is  thoroughly  stratified,  and  ex- 
hibits most  beautiful  and  abundant  examples  of  cross  and  oblique 
laminte,  which  indicate  the  nature  of  its  origin.  The  mnd  is  usually 
white  or  yellow,  but  sometimes  ferruginous  or  dark  colored.  The 
constituent  grains  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  fineness  that  renders  the  mass 
compact  and  almost  plastic,  and  quite  indistinguishable  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  from  the  clay  bands,  to  a  coarseness  that  is  only 
arbitrarily  distinguished  from  gravel.  It  is  banded  and  laminated  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  Horizontal,  oblique,  undulating,  and 
even  contorted  laminations,  are  present  in  variety. 

The  gravel  exhibits  every  gradation,  from  sand  to  that  which  is  so 
coarse  that  it  is  scarcely  less  than  a  bed  of  bowlders.     It  is  chiefly 
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composed  of  limestone,  and  is  thoroughly  water-worn,  and  freqnentAy 
shows  an  oblique  arrangement. 

Interstratified  with  these  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  bands  of  clay^ 
sometimes  quite  pure,  but  more  frequently  arenaceous.  These  are 
usually  finely  laminated,  most  frequently  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Occasionally  the  clay  develops  to  a  stratum  of  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  more  often  it  only  forms  narrow  bands  alternating  with  the 
finer  grades  of  sand,  which  are  also  more  frequently  laminated  in  a 
horizontal  direction  than  in  the  coarser  kinds,  showing  that  both  were 
deposited  in  comparatively  quiet  waters. 

An  occasional  large  howlder  occurs  in  the  sand  and  clay  as  well  as 
in  the  gravel.  Small  fragments  of  rock,  usually  subangular,  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  clay. 

The  formation  is  subject  to  rapid  cJianges  as  it  is  traced  laterally. 
At  one  point  the  section  may  be  composed  almost  wholly  of  fine  sand 
and  clay,  and  within  forty  rods,  these  may  be  entirely  replaced  by 
coarse  sand  and  broad  bands  of  gravel.  Large  lenticular  masses  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  mixed  material,  are  not  unfrequent.  This  formation 
reaches  a  thickness  of  about  sixty  feet. 

From  its  nature  this  deposit  has  a  very  limited  exUnt  as  a  surface 
formation.  In  the  abrupt  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  it  displays  iteelf 
abundantly,  as  represented  in  plate  VIEL,  which  likewise  shows  its 
relation  to  the  overlying  and  inferior  deposits.  Where  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  it  displays  itself  very  feebly,  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  if 
at  all,  at  many  points.  It  forms,  where  present,  a  narrow,  irregular 
belt  between  the  surface  occupied  by  the  Bowlder  Clay  and  that  of  the 
XiOwer  Red  Clay. 

II.    The  Lower  Red  Clay. 

Lying  upon  the  formation  just  described,  we  find  a  massive  clay  de- 
^K>sit.  It  differs  most  obviously  from  the  Bowlder  Clay,  in  possessing 
4  deep  reddish  or  purple  color,. which  weathers  at  the  surface  to  an 
ashy  drab,  while  the  Bowlder  Clay,  although  not  infrequently  reddish 
or  even  purple,  is  usually  blue  or  drab,  and  differs  also  in  the  great  ir- 
regularity of  its  coloration.  Hence  the  formation  in  question  is  ev- 
erywhere known  as  the  "  red  clay?'*  It  likewise  differs  from  the  Bowl- 
der Clay  in  respect  to  the  rock  fragments  contained  in  it.  In  the 
Bowlder  Clay  these  are  extremely  abundant,  and  of  all  sizes,  from 
mere  pebbles  to  those  of  many  tons  weight.  In  the  Red  Clay,  where 
they  are  not  entirely  absent,  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  small,  sel^ 
dom  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  frequently  they  are 
mere  hand  specimens.    The  great  majority  of  these  fragments  are  of 
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magnesian  limestone,  and  were  apparently  derived  from  the  Silarian 
formations  prevalent  in  the  region.  In  some  instances  this  is  put  be- 
yond question  by  the  occurrence  of  Kiagara  fossils  in  them.  The  sur- 
faces and  angles  of  these  fragments  are  worn,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, usually,  as  to  give  them  a  symmetrical  rounded  form,  and  it  is 
especially  to  be  noted  that  the  surface  is  scratched  and  subtranslucent 
instead  of  having  an  opaque,  somewhat  granular  surface,  such  as  arises 
from  the  wearing  and  solvent  action  of  water.  Occasionally  a  bowl- 
der of  considerable  dimensions  occurs  within  tlie  formation,  but  there 
is  a  very  marked  difference  between  this  formation  and  the  Bowlder 
Clay  in  that  respect.  This  fact  becomes  a  very  conspicuous  one  in 
examining  adjacent  areas,  occupied  by  the  two  formations.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Red  Clay  is  comparatively  free  from  bowlders,  while  they 
occur  in  the  very  greatest  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  Bowlder 
Clay.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  there  is  no  such  abundance  of 
bowlders  on  the  surface  of  the  Red  Clay  district  as  to  suggest  any 
other  origin  than  that  of  wash  from  the  formation  itself  ^  The  clay 
which  constitutes  the  chief  element  is  highly  calcareous  in  character. 
It  contains,  also,  a  considerable  portion  of  finely  comminuted  quartz- 
ose  material,  in  addition  to  true  aluminous  clay,  so  that  while  the 
whole  is  quite  compact  and  impervious,  it  yet  has  not  that  extreme 
toughness  and  adhesiveness  that  is  possessed  by  the  typical  aluminous 
clays. 

A  considerable   ingredient  of  magnetite,  in  the  form  of  minute 
grains,  is  present.     A  magnet  drawn  through  a  handful  of  the  pulver- 
ized clay  usually  brings  forth  more  or  less  of  this  mineral.     Along 
the  lake  shore,  where  the  clay  is  washed  away  by  wave  action,  the 
magnetite  is  left  as  a  deposit  of  black  sand,  mingled  with  the  quartz 
sand  of  the  beach,  whence  it  may  be  collected  in  large  quantities. 
The  lower  part  of  the  deposit  is  usually  very  highly  laminate,  and  pas- 
ses, by  alternations  and  gradations,  into  the  subjacent  beach  deposit. 
The  main  mass  of  the  formation  presents  little  indication  of  the  lines 
of  deposit,  but  upon  close  inspection,  minute  lamination  may  be  ob- 
served.   The  relation  of  this  to  the  imbedded  rock  is  interesting.     As 
the  laminae  approach  the  fragments,  the  greater  portion  curve  down- 
ward and  pass  beneath  it,  while  a  portion  curve  over  it.     It  would 
appear  from  this  fact  that  the  fragments  were  dropped  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  yielding  clay  mass,  and  covered  by  subsequent  deposit.   Near 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  formation,  it  has,  along  the  lake  shore, 
a  thickness  of  from  15  to  20  feet.     At  Whitefish  Bay,  above  Milwau- 
kee, it  is  from  20  to  30  feet  thick,  near  Ulao,  40  feet,  and  in  the  vicin- 

'  Compare  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  puge  4. 
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ity  of  Port  Washington  it  reaches  its  maiximum  observed  thickness  of 
75  feet,  although  it  doubtless  somewhat  exceeds  this  at  some  points. 
At  many  places  along  the  lake  shore,  owing  to  slides  and  washing, 
it  appears  to  have  a  thickness  considerably  exceeding  this. 

It  has  a  wide  sarface  distribution,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
accompanying  map.  Commencing  near  Milwaukee,  it  widens  to  the 
north  until  the  Kettle  Bange  is  reached,  by  which  its  western  boun- 
dary is  deflected  to  the  eastward  until  it  passes  that  barrier  and  swings 
around  upon  the  western  side,  and,  passing  the  watershed,  occupies 
the  Green  Bay  valley.  It  ascends  this  valley  to  a  few  miles  south 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  reaches  up  the  Upper  Fox  river  beyond  Berlin, 
while  in  the  Wolf  river  valley  it  extends  beyond  Shawano.  West  of 
the  bay  it  appears  in  much  less  amplitude  than  to  the  southward. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  this  and  the  underly- 
ing formations,  no  doubt  remains  that  it  was  a  subaqueous  deposit. 
Its  extent  should,  therefore,  indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  the  alti- 
tudes to  which  it  rises  are  significant  of  the  amount  of  relative  de- 
pression that  attended  its  formation,  and  hence,  an  especial  interest  at- 
taches to  its  vertical  distribution.     At  its  southern  extremitv,  it  reach- 
es  an  altitude  of  a  little  more  than  100  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
Where  its  western  limit  crosses  the  north  line  of  Ozaukee  county  it  is 
about  200  feet.    A  few  miles  east  of  this  it  rises  upwards  of  300  feet. 
At  the  northwest  comer  of  section  36,  town  of  Lynden,  Sheboygan 
county,  it  is  315  feet.     In  the  town  of  Rhine,  of  the  same  county,  the 
limit  is  found  at  322  feet;  at  the  middle  of  the  north  line  of  section 
21,  town  of  Memee,  Manitowoc  county,  at  248  feet,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  at  St.  Nazian,  at  the  same  height. 
North  of  this  its  limitation  is  less  well  defined.    There  are  some  in- 
dications that  it  passed  entirely  over  the  Kettle  Range,  in  the  central 
portion  of  Manitowoc  county,  or  at  least  that  the  waters  of  the  period 
did.     Nowhere  north  of  this  was  it  observed  at  a  height  exceeding  330 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.    Near  Chilton  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
372  feet;  north  of  Stockbridge,  358  feet;  south,  390;  in  section  6, 
Marshfield,  401  feet;  in  section  5,  Taycheedah  (T.  15,  R.  23),  315  feet. 
These  have  been  selected  from  a  large  number  of  observations,  either 
because  more  reliable,  or  because  more  significant,  on  account  of  their 
positions.     A  more  general  and  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the 
facts  may  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  the  map  of  Quaternary  For- 
mations with  the  Topographical  map,  both  of  which  will  be  found 
upon  plate  IV,  conveniently  arranged  for  such  comparison.     It  will 
be  observed  that  the  formation  rises  gradually  from  its  southern  ex- 
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tremity  to  the  region  of  Lake  Winnebago,  beyond  which  it  declines. 
On  Lake  Superior  an  analogous  clay  rises  at  least  one  or  two  hnndred 
feet  higher.    , 

Aside  from  the  general  northward  depression  indicated  by  these 
facts,  a  special  flexnre  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  either  of  the  nature  of  a  greater  depression  during  the 
time  of  deposit,  or  of  a  greater  elevation  subsequently.  This  fact  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  concurrent  indications  of  several  pecu- 
liar features  in  the  underlying  formations  and  general  structure  of  the 
region.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  general  northward  depression,  and 
on  the  sequence  of  the  formations,  that  this  and  the  associated  de- 
posits are  referred  to  the  Champlain  period. 

III.  Beach  Fobmation  B. 

Keposing  upon  the  Lower  Red  Clay,  there  lies  a  deposit  of  sand 
and  gravel,  with  included  layers  of  clay,  reaching  a  thickness  of  60 
feet  or  more,  and  constituting  a  well  defined  formation.  It  differs  in 
no  essential  respect,  so  far  as  its  character  is  concerned,  from  Beach 
Formation  A,  which  has  already  been  described,  and  hence  it  will  not 
receive  special  description  here.  At  some  points  however,  where  the 
depositing  waters  found  a  rocky  shore,  instead  of  the  accumulations  of 
clay,  sand  and  gravel,  large  blocks  of  the  neighboring  limestone,  more 
or  less  eaten  by  the  waters,  are  8tre^vn  on  the  shore  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  now  being  enacted  on  the  rocky  beach  of  the 
Green  Bay  peninsula  further  north.  The  formation  best  exhibits  itself 
along  the  lake  shore  from  Manitowoc  northward,  where  fine  vertical 
sections  may  be  seen,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 

figure. 

Fig.  13. 


Profile  Section  on  Lakb  Shosk,  near  Manitowoc. 
1.  Lower  Red  Clay.    8.  Sand  Deposit.    8.  Altemating  Belte  of  Sand  and  Claj. 

It  becomes  a  surface  formation  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bed 
Clays.  Appearing  upon  the  lake  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Manitowoc, 
its  surface  exposure  stretches  northward  in  the  valley  of  the  East 
Twin  river  into  Kewaunee  county,  whence  it  curves  slightly  to  the 
eastward  into  the  basin  of  the  Ahnapce  river,  from  the  valley  of  which 
it  passes  over  the  watershed  into  the  Green  Bay  valley,  which  it  skirts 
on  the  east  as  far  south  as  Lake  Winnebago,  whence  it  returns  on  the 
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westward  elope  of  the  valley,  and  runs  north,  parallel  to  its  axis,  until 
it  crosses  the  Menomonee  into  Michigan.  Its  highest  observed  ele- 
vation is  about  200  feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Its  sec- 
tion, as  shown  on  Lake  Michigan,  may  be  seen  on  Plate  YIII  of  this 
volume,  and  its  surface  distribution  on  Plate  IV  of  the  accompanying 
atlas. 

IV.  Upper  Eed  Clay. 

The  description  that  has  been  given  of  the  Lower  Red  Clay  applies 
almost  completely  to  this  deposit,  the  only  grounds  for  separating 
them  being  the  intervention  of  the  beach  deposit  which  has  just  been 
described.  The  similar  character  of  the  clay,  the  angularity  of  the 
imbedded  fragments  of  limestone,  and  their  un weathered  nature,  the 
high  color  of  the  clay,  the  large  content  of  magnetite,  are  likewise 
characteristic  of  this  formation.  It  covers  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Manitowoc  county,  the  eastern  portion  of  Kewaunee  county  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  Door  county.  It  doubtless  originally  covered 
the  entire  Green  Bay  peninsula  and  was  apparantly  swept  away  by  the 
action  of  the  lake  as  it  gradually  retired. 

Its  thickness  is  nowhere  considerable.  Along  the  lake  shore  where 
it  is  best  exposed,  and  possibly  thickest,  it  rarely  exceeds  20  feet. 

In  Sacine  and  Kenosha  counties,  there  is  a  yellowish  clay  deposit 
quite  similar  in  most  of  its  characteristics  to  the  Eed  Clays,  except 
in  its  color  and  the  more  frequent  presence  of  bowlders.  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  deposit  itself,  the  configur- 
ation of  the  country  indicates  the  modifying  action  of  water.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  was  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
melting  and  retreat  of  the  glacier  than  the  formations  above  con- 
sidered. 

V.  Beach  Formations  C  and  D,  and  the  Modified  Red  Clay. 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  Bacine  and  Kenosha  counties,  extend- 
ing on  the  average  about  one  mile  back  from  the  lake  shore,  we  find 
at  the  surface  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  varying  but  subor- 
dinate admixture  of  clayey  and  marly  material.  The  gravel  is  usually 
fine  and  thoroughly  waterwom,  and  is  interstratified  with  the  sand 
and  occasionally  with  clay,  and  almost  everywhere  presents  beautiful 
examples  of  oblique  lamination.  It  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  on  the  average  is  about  half  that  amount.  At  its  base, 
along  the  lake  shore,  numerous  springs  issue,  the  water  being  pre- 
vented from  descending  farther  by  the  impervious  clay  that  lies  below. 
Wis.  Sub.  — 15 
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These  springs  are  frequently  ferruginous,  as  are  also  certain  bands  of 
the  deposit. 

The  western  limit  of  this  formation  is  marked  by  a  low  flat  ridge, 
usually  only  six  or  eight  rods  in  width,  and  less  than  three  feet  in 
height.  At  most  points,  this  is  composed  of  fine  gravel,  except  near 
the  state  line,  where  it  becomes  sandy.  The  surface  between  this 
beach  ridge  and  the  lake  is  level  and  free  from  bowlders,  but  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  the  ridge,  small  bowlders  occur,  except  over 
certain  areas  that  are  covered  with  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits. 
Here  and  there  a  stream  has  cut  a  deep,  sharply-defined  gorge  for  it- 
self, but  broad,  sloping  valleys  are  wanting. 

Immediately  beneath  the  above  beach  formation  lies  a  finely  lam- 
inated compact  clay.  It  has  a  prevailing  reddish  hue,  which  is  at 
some  points  pronounced,  but  at  others  is  bluish  or  dark  grayish.  It 
contains  but  few  pebbles  and  very  rarely  anything  that  could  be  de- 
nominated a  bowlder.  The  laminations  are  horizontal  and  often  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Some  arenaceous  layers  are  usually  present,  especial- 
ly toward  the  top. 

In  the  vicinity  of  "The  Point,"  near  Racine,  this  clay  rests  di- 
rectly upon  the  Bowlder  Clay.  The  line  of  junction  is  most  sharply 
and  distinctly  marked.  The  surface  of  the  obdurate  hard-pan,  which 
here  constitutes  the  lower  formation  is  sometimes  planed  almost  like 
a  glaciated  surface,  and  the  resemblance  is  enhanced  at  some  points 
by  parallel  lines  of  white  material,  the  significance  of  which  was  not 
ascertained.  In  other  cases  it  presents  an  undulatory  ripple  like  sur- 
face, and  in  still  others  is  more  irregular.  Those  observations  are 
made  possible  by  the  distinctness  of  this  hard-pan  from  the  fine  put- 
ty-like red  clay  that  rests  upon  it.  In  digging' it  away,  the  red  clay 
peels  off  from  the  surface  of  the  lower  clay,  leaving  it  perfectly  clean 
and  distinct. 

But  as  we  trace  these  clays  northward  a  stratum  of  yellow  sand 
develops  between  the  two  and  rapidly  increases  in  thickness,  while 
the  red  clay  correspondingly,  but  somewhat  less  rapidly,  thins  out. 
Four  drift  formations  are  well  shown  at  this  point;  a  beach  forma- 
tion (D),  at  the  top,  being  here  a  stratum  of  yellow  sand  only  a  few 
feet  in  thickness,  the  red  clay  (modified)  next,  and  beneath  this 
another  beach  formation  (C),  resting  upon  the  Bowlder  Clay,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

.  As  we  advance  northward,  or  more  strictly  northwestward,  the  three 
upper  formations  rise  and  disappear  at  the  surface  in  succession,  each 
seeming  to  have  been  cut  off  above  by  erosion.  This  is  not  accom- 
plished, however,  until  the  thinning  out  of  the  red  clay,  and  the  ap. 
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proach  of  the  sand  deposits  above  and  below,  toward  each  other,  have 
forced  the  conviction  that  theae  latter  really  join  at  points  where  the 
erosion  has  not  taken  place,  and  that  the  beach  ridge  that  I  have 
already  described  marks  their  junction,  and  that  they  enclose  the  red 
clay  deposit  as  an  equitant  leaf  does  its  fellow. 


I.  BowldetCUr.    &  BMCb  Poimstlan  C.    S.  UodlBed  R«d  Clar.    4.  Beicb  FormsUon  D.    EL  Snp- 
po>ed  Orliniial  Snrttcfl. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  formations  were  produced  by  an  advance 
and  snbsequent  retreat  of  the  great  lake.  The  advance  was  attended 
bj-  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  along  tiie  beach,  where  the  material 
was  acted  upon  by  the  breakers,  and  by  a  deposit  of  line,  clayey  ma- 
terial on  the  andtstiirbed  bottom  off  shore.  This  progressive  move- 
ment continued  until  the  position  of  the  beach  ridge  already  men- 
tioned was  reached,  where  a  halt  was  made  for  a  time,  during  which 
the  ridge  was  thrown  np  hy  the  waves,  after  which  the  water  retired, 
bnt  at  a  higher  level  than  the  line  along  which  it  advanced,  as  would 
be  necessitated  by  the  filling  up  caused  by  the  deposits  made  in  tlie 
interval.  As  the  lake  retired,  the. upper  beach  deposit  (D)  was  formed, 
and"  the  deposit  of  clay  off  shore  continued.  This  explains  com- 
pletely the  cuneate  form  of  the  day  deposit.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
clay  was  synchronous  with  the  beach  deposits,  though  in  any  given 
vertical  section,  it  was  later  than  that  below,  and  older  than  that  above. 

This  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an  examination  of  the  following 
partially  ideal  figure,  illustrating  these  formations. 

Fie.  15. 


These  formations  are  isolated  from  the  red  clays  and  beach  deposits 
previously  described,  and  their  relations  to  them  are  not  certainly 
established,  and  therefore  the  provisional  names  originally  assigned 
them  are  retained;  and  in  tlie  absence  of  demonstrative  evidence,  and 
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of  suflScient  space  for  the  wide  discussion  of  the  Champlain  depositg 
of  the  great  lake  region,  to  which  a  proper  treatment  of  the  subject 
would  lead,  it  is  deemed  best  to  leave  the  question  for  future  consid- 
eration. 

The  elevation  of  tfte  heach  ridge  which  marks  the  western  limit  of 
these  deposits  above  Lake  Michigan  is  as  follows: 

Near  the  Illinois  line 55  feet 

A  Kttle  farther  north 53    " 

In  Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.  T.  1,  R.  23  E 40    " 

In  Sec.  1,  middle  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  T.  2,  R.  22  E 44    " 

In  Sec.  19,  S.  E.  comer  T.  3,  R.  23  E 80    " 

In  Sec.  29,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  line  T.  4,  R.  23  E 68    " 

TERRACES. 

Just  north  of  the  lighthouse  north  of  Milwaukee,  the  bank  facing 
the  lake  is  low,  but  a  few  rods  back  there  is  a  well  defined  terrace 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  and  rising  from  60  to  100 
feet  above  it.  This  continues  northward,  with  interruptions,  for  sev- 
eral miles.  A  similar  terrace  accompanies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
shore  line  between  Port  Washington  and  Sheboygan,  and  near  Cen- 
terville  there  is  a  feeble  development  of  the  same  phenomenon,  beyond 
which  it  is  absent  for  a  considerable  interval.  Just  north  of  Ahna- 
pee  the  terrace  reappears  in  sharp  and  rigid  outline,  and  extends  with- 
out essential  interruption  to  the  vicinity  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  It  attains 
in  this  portion  a  height  of  75  feet.  Between  the  terrace  and  the  lake 
a  mature  growth  of  forest  vegetation,  of  a  highly  mixed  character,  is 
to  be  found. 

Beach  Midge  of  Sand.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  ter- 
race is  replaced  by  a  beach  ridge  of  rather  fine  yellow  sand.  With  lim- 
ited interruptions  this  ridge  extends  to  Port  de  Morts. 

Beach  Ridge  of  Rochfragments.  As  we  round  the  point  and  re- 
turn on  the  Green  Bay  side,  much  more  frequent  interruptions  occur 
from  the  rocky  promontories  that  characterize  this  shore;  and  instead 
of  being  sandy,  the  ridge  is  here  chiefly  formed  of  chip-stone  with  par- 
tially rounded  angles,  and  of  the  flat  pebbles  that  mark  a  rocky  beach, 
where  the  fragments  are  worn  rather  by  sliding  than  by  rolling. 
These  form  sharp  ridges,  sometimes  rising  20  to  30  feet  above  their 
bases,  on  either  side,  and  become  a  very  conspicuous  feature  at 
Ephraim,  Fish  Creek,  Egg  Harbor,  and  elsewhere. 

Terraces  of  Rock,  Along  this  shore  also,  notably  between  Egg 
Harbor  and  the  mouth  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  terraces  of  rock  sustain  a  re- 
lation to  the  present  shore  altogether  similar  to  that  held  by  the  clay 
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terraces  further  south.  These  rise  in  some  cases  almost  vertically,  to 
a  height  of  more  than  100  feet.  The  distance  between  them  and  the 
bay  varies  from  a  few  rods  to  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  the  interval  is 
strewn  with  water-worn  fragments  of  rock  and  occasional  slight  beach 
ridges. 

The  three  forms  united.  Near  Green  Bay  (Sec.  24,  T.  24,  E.  21  E.) 
there  is  an  inconspicuous  beach  ridge,  formed  of  worn  chip-stone, 
first  appearing  on  the  bay  shore  and  extending  ^  few  rods,  when  it  is 
replaced  by  a  well  defined  terrace  of  red  clay,  which  extends  south- 
ward nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  for  about  two  miles,  when  it  is  in 
turn  replaced  by  a  low,  flat,  sandy  ridge,  which  may  be  traced  around 
the  extremity  of  the  bay  and  northward  along  the  western  side  to  the 
Menomonce  and  beyond. 

The  intimate  association  of  the  ridges  and  terraces  here  exhibited, 
and  found  less  conspicuously  elsewhere,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are 
only  different  phases  of  the  same  formative  process. 

Between  the  lake  shore  and  the  terrace  of  red  clay  and  of  rock,  the 
surface  docs  not  usually  exceed  fifteen  feet  above  the  lake  level.  The 
sandy  ridge  that  succeeds  the  terraces  rises  to  the  northward,  reach- 
ing 44  feet  in  Sec.  9,  T.  33,  R.  29  E.,  being  the  most  northern  point 
at  which  the  elevation  was  taken.  The  rocky  or  gravel  ridge  attains 
a  greater  height. 

At  Hedge  Hog  Harbor  it  is 40  feet. 

At  Big  Sister  Bay 65    " 

At  Eagle  Harbor 53    " 

At  Egg  Harbor 50    " 

At  Fish  Creek . . . .' 55    " 

The  elevation  becomes  less  again  toward  the  southern  extremity  of 
Green  Bay.  These  elevations  were  all  taken  upon  the  crest  of  the 
ridge. 

Secondary  Beach  Lines.  Between  this  ancient  beach  and  the  pres- 
ent one,  there  is  frequently  a  second  well  defined  ridge  of  lower  ele- 
vation, and  occasionally  a  third.  These  are  sometimes  sandy  and 
sometimes  composed  of  rock  fragments,  like  the  primary  ridges. 

GENERAL  MOVEMENTS. 

The  movements  made  by  the  agencies  which  produced  the  foregoing 
Quaternary  formations  are  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character. 
There  was  first  the  advance  of  the  great  glacier  through  the  deep 
basin  now  occupied  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  through  the  Green  Bay 
valley.     The  diagram  of  glacial  movements,  given  on  a  previous  page 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  accurately  represent  the  details  of  the  original 
advance  of  the  glacier,  but  rather  the  movements  at  the  time  of  its 
retreat;  but  there  is  suflScient  evidence  to  warrant  the  general  state- 
ment that  tlie  original  advance  was  along  the  two  great  valleys  men- 
tioned. Then  came  the  melting  away  and  the  consequent  retreat  of 
the  ice  mass,  leaving  strewn  over  the  surface  the  Bowlder  Clay,  and 
by  a  great  halt  and  advance  in  the  midst  of  its  retreat,  forming  the 
great  morainic  Kettl^  Eange.  Following  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet, 
there  was  an  advance  of  the  lake,  giving  rise  to  Beach  Deposit  A,  and 
the  off-shore  lacustrine  formation,  the  Lower  Red  Clay.  When  this 
advance  had  reached  its  maximum  extent,  the  waters  were  withdrawn, 
apparently  with  much  rapidity,  since  we  find  little  or  no  evidence  of 
beach  action  on  the  surface  of  the  red  clay.  As  to  how  far  the  lake 
retreated  there  is  no  evidence,  but  returning,  it  again  advanced  upon 
the  land,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  before,  and  in  that  advance,  pro- 
duced Beach  Formation  B,  and  the  Upper  Ked  Clay,  as  the  coordin- 
ate off  shore  deposit,  after  which  it  again  retired,  leaving  little  or  no 
evidence  of  its  retreat  upon  the  surface.  A  third  time  it  advanced 
but  at  a  lower  elevation.  It  cut  deeply  into  the  previous  deposits, 
whether  of  drift  or  rock,  forming  the  extensive  terraces  that  charac- 
terize the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  After  this,  for  a 
third  time  the  lake  retired,  and  is  now  advancing  at  a  still  lower  level. 
These  movements  will  perhaps  be  more  vividly  apprehended  by  con- 
sulting the  accompanying  diagram. 

Fig.  16. 


DiAuuAX  Illubtbatihs  the  Auvancb  axd  Rbtrkat  of  thx  Lakk  Shobk,  ako  tbk  Obcii.latiox« 

OF  THE  Lake  Level,  since  tub  Glacial  Epoch. 

Tho  Moraiuc  and  the  Bowlder  Clay  were  formed  by  the  Ketreating  Glacier.  The  white  bandt  through 
which  the  arrows  pass  represent  Beach  Deposits  A  and  J^,  and  the  lined  bands,  the  Upper  aud 
Lower  Ked  Clays. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  these  advances  of  the  lake 
were  due  to  relative  depression  of  the  land.  It  becomes  evidently  a 
question  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  pres- 
sent  advance  is  due  to  simple  erosion,  or  to  a  subsidence  of  the  land, 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  subject  of  Lake  Encroachjoerd, 

Enoroaohment  of  Dike  Michigan,  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  formed  by  high,  steep  banks  of  clay,  sand 
and  gravel.  These  are  being  continually  undermined,  thrown  do^vn, 
and  borne  away  by  the  restless  activity  of  the  waves.     The  rate  at 
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which  the  land  is  thus  being  swept  into  the  lake  becomes  a  question 
of  importance. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  lake  is  not  advancing  at  all  points, 
and  that  the  rate  of  its  advance  at  different  points  is  not  uniform. 
The  encroachment  seems  to  be  most  rapid  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ra- 
cine. The  land  at  this  point  projects  into  the  lake,  and  is  thus  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  To  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  of  that  place, 
I  am  indebted  for  data  and  personal  assistance  in  investigating  this 
subject.  He  had  previously  estimated  the  average  erosion  in  that 
vicinity  at  four  feet  per  year.  The  measurements  given  on  a  subse- 
quent page  show  that  for  the  entire  shore  line  of  the  county  the  ave- 
rage advance  is  3.33  feet,  which  shows  that  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Hoy 
for  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Racine,  where  it  is  greater,  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

As  an  example  of  rapid  erosion,  careful  measurements  of  the  cem- 
etery lot  at  Racine  were  made  and  compared  with  previous  surveys, 
with  the  following  results: 

Length  on  the  lake  shore 921  feet. 

Width  atthe  south  end 404   " 

Width  at  the  north  end 466    " 

Average  width 435    " 

Amount  of  land  at  present  date,  9.18  acres.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
9  acres  sold  from  the  west  side,  making  18.18  acres.  In  1840,  there 
were  25  acres,  making  a  loss  of  6.82  acres  in  24  years,  or  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  yearly,  or,  stated  in  an  another  form,  the  lake  has 
been  advancing  at  that  point  the  last  24  years  at  the  rate  of  9.73  feet 
per  year.  The  data  for  this  calculation  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Hoy, 
and  the  measurements  were  made  with  his  assistance.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  erosion  at  any  point  exceeds  this,  and  it  has  recently 
been  checked  by  break-waters. 

The  following  carefully  prepared  data  were  furnished  me  by  Dr. 
Lapham,  and  I  am  glad  to  substitute  them  for  the  less  complete  meas- 
urements made  by  myself. 

"  Mr.  S.  G.  Knight,  of  Racine,  has  carefully  measured  for  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  from  the  nearest  section  corner  or  quarter  post,  to  the 
bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  along  all  the  section  lines  in  Racine  county, 
the  results  of  which,  compared  with  the  government  survey  made  in 
1836,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Had  these  measurements  been 
made  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  line,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
trifle  less;  but  as  some  portions  of  the  bank  have  been  artificially  pro- 
tected, we  may  assume  the  result  as  a  close  approximation  to  the 
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actual  amount  of  loss,  during  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  in  Racine 
county.    These  measurements  will  have  their  value  many  years  hence. 


Section  Lines. 

1836. 

1874. 

Lofls. 

North  line  of  Sec. 

6,  T.4,  R.  23 

32.70 

30.30 

2.40 

North 

II 

■II 

7,  T.  4,  R.  23 

34.68 

........    o0.40    .....< 

.  1.23 

West 

<i 

l« 

8,  T.  4,  R.  23 

30.18 

29.70 

.  0.48 

North 

II 

II 

17,  T.  4,  R.  23 

16.38 

14.60 

.  1.78 

West 

It 

II 

16,  T.  4,  R.  2:3 

10.86 

9.75 

1.11 

North 

II 

II 

21,  T.  4,  R.  23 

15.58 

14.50 

1.08 

West 

II 

II 

22,  T.  4,  R.  23 

19.39 

18.43 

0.96 

North 

11 

II 

27,  T.  4,  R.  23 

26.39 

26.39 

0.00 

North 

II 

II 

34,  T.  4,  R.  23 

16.04 

15.47 

0.57 

West 

II 

II 

34,  T.  4,  R.  23 

31.50 

30.00 

1.50 

South 

II 

II 

33,  T.  4,  R.  23 

28.87 

27.34^ 

1  53 

North 

II 

II 

4,  T.  8,  R.  23 

28.03 

Xa<AJ 

North 

II 

It 

9,T.3.  R.-23 

18.82 

18.00 

0.82 

North 

II 

II 

16,  T.  8,  R.  23 

27.80 

20.60 

6.20 

North 

II 

II 

21,  T.  8,  R.  23 

21.25 

18.00 

3.2,5 

North 

II 

II 

28,  T.  3,  R.  23 

32.22 

31.16 

1.06 

West 

II 

II 

28,  T.  3,  R.  23 

30.20 

........    ^O.0 1     ...... 

6.3:3 

North 

41 

II 

32,  T.  3,  R.  23 

34.85 

32.40 

2.45 

South 

II 

II 

32,  T.  3.  R.  23 

46.60 

44.73 

1.87 

Mean  of  18  places,  chains 1.92 

Sameinfeet 126.72 

Loss  per  annum  in  feet 3.33 


The  following  measurements  were  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  abrasion  of  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Milwaukee 
county,  since  the  government  survey  made  in  1835  and  1836. 


1835.            1874.  Annual  Lo 

Place. 

Chains.           Chains.             Feet. 

On  the  South  line  of  Sec. 

.    1,T.5,  R.22 

45.61  44.50 1.90 

II 

36,  T.  6.  R.  22 

15.90 14.40 2.60 

II 

24,  T.  6,  R.  22 

19.29 18.70 1.00 

II 

21,  T.  7,  R.  22 

......     0.72  ......    0.42  ......  0.50 

II 

15,  T.  7,  R.  22 

5.37 2.82    4.31 

11 

10,  T.  7,  R.  22 

43.35 41.64 2.90 

II 

3,  T.  7,  R.  22 

......   19. o4  ......  17.tX>  .....  ■  o.ov 

11 

34,  T.  8,  R.  22 

22.00 18.69 5.61 

Refill 

2.77 

The  loss  in  the  other  counties  bordering  the  lake  is  less  on  the  aver- 
age. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  taking  imme- 
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diate  steps  to  save  our  territory  from  the  voracity  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  question  naturally  arises.  Is  this  advance  of  the  lake  due  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  land?  This  question  very  materially  affects  the  value 
of  all  the  property  along  the  shore,  for  if  this  advance  is  due  to  a  sub- 
sidence, it  is  largely  beyond  our  control,  and  where  and  when  it  will 
end  could  only  be  conjectured,  and  it  would  be  practically  useless  to 
attempt  to  permanently  stay  its  progress.  But  fortunately  there  no- 
where appears  to  be  any  evidence  of  such  subsidence.  If  any  consid- 
erable movement  were  in  progress  it  would  doubtless  have  been  no- 
ticed in  some  of  the  harbors,  but  none  has  been  detected. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  entire  Wisconsin  shore  of  the  lake 
has  in  recent  geological  times  stood  from  10  to  50  feet  lower  than  at 
present,  reckoning  the  water  level  as  constant,  or  that  the  lake 
is  now  at  a  lower  level  than  at  that  period.  It  is  also  known  from 
the  same  facts  that  in  a  period  of  years  that  must  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  the  lake  has  on  the  whole  inade  no  ad- 
vance. Along  120  out  of  200  miles  of  lake  shore  the  present  line  is 
farther  east  than  the  ancient  one,  and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 
seems  to  be  somewhat  greater  now  than  then.  The  encroachment  is 
hence  not  a  cause  of  grave  apprehension,  although  it  demands  ener- 
getic attention. 

The  material  washed  out  from  the  shore  is  borne  southward  and 
accumulates  rapidly  on  the  north  side  of  all  the  solid  piers,  that  ex- 
tend out  from  the  shore,  forming  triangular  areas  of  *''  made  land,"  as 
it  is  termed  with  questionable  propriety. 

DUNES. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Sheboygan,  and  at  several  other  points  along 
the  shore,  the  narrow  area  between  the  ancient  beach  line  just  men- 
tioned and  the  present  one,  is  covered  with  beach  sand  which  the 
winds  are  still  engaged  in  heaping  up  into  dunes,  which  are  being  cut 
and  shifted  after  the  manner  of  that  formation.  From  their  nature 
and  surroundings  they  have  not  and  probably  never  will  become  large 
or  conspicuous,  and  are  mentioned  here  rather  as  a  matter  of  interest 
than  of  importance. 

EROSION  AND  DEPOSIT  IN  PROGRESS. 

Aside  from  the  special  case  of  lake  encroachment  already  mentioned, 
there  is  a  general  work  of  erosion  and  deposit  in  progress,  as  is  patent 
to  the  commonest  observation.  This  work  in  the  soft  drift  deposits 
progresses  easily  and  rapidly.     The  hills  are  being  swept  doAvn  and 
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the  depressions  filled  up  or  excavated  deeper,  according  to  tlieir  na- 
ture. The  irregularities  of  the  Kettle  Kange  in  particular  are  grad- 
ually losing  their  conspicuous  peculiarities  under  the  gnawings  of  the 
"  tooth  of  time."  The  erosion  of  the  later  lacustrine  and  beach  de- 
posits under  favorable  circumstances  is  very  rapid.  We  were  fortun- 
ate enough  to  secure  reliable  data  in  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind 
near  Eacine.  The  eroding  agency  is  a  small  rivulet  that  is  usually 
dry  a  portion  of  the  year.  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  according  to  Dr. 
Hoy  and  others,  it  was  the  merest  ditch  across  which  two  logs  and  a 
few  puncheons  formed  a  rude  bridge.  A  resident  informed  me  that 
two  years  earlier  he  was  accustomed  to  drive  across  it  without  diffi- 
culty, no  bridge  having  been  constructed  at  that  time.  At  the  point 
where  the  bridge  is  now  located,  farther  up  the  stream,  the  lake  hav- 
ing cut  away  the  lower  portion,  the  ditch  which  has  been  excavated  is 
120  feet  across  the  top,  40  feet  deep,  and  23  feet  across  the  bottom. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  a  distance  of  1,350  feet,  the  channel  is  40 
feet  across  the  top,  16  feet  deep  and  15  feet  across  the  bottom.  It 
is  still  a  considerable  trench  at  2,750  feet  from  its  mouth.  Through- 
out it  is  remarkably  uniform  in  character  and  direct  in  course.  A 
very  cautious  and  safe  calculation  shows  the  material  removed  to  have 
exceeded  2,600,000  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  3,400  cubic  yards  per 
year.  It  is  situated  in  a  level  country  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  assisted  by  freshets. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  material  excavated  is  sand  and  gravel,  an 
ancient  beach  deposit,  the  lower  portion  chiefly  clay.  From  the  sur- 
face of  this  clay  numerous  little  springs  seep  forth  and  moisten  the 
sides  which  slide  down  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  least 
undermined,  and  the  stream  is  thus  constantly  fed  with  silt.  These 
peculiar  conditions  might  seem  to  be  exceptional,  but  they  are  really 
quite  common  in  the  lake  border  region.  The  loss  from  lake  erosion 
is  vastly  increased  by  the  action  of  springs  similarly  situated  in  the 
banks  facing  it.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  erosion  of  these 
later  deposits,  especially  of  the  red  clays  and  the  beach  deposits,  is 
unusually  rapid. 

INDUSTRIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  DRIFT  FORMATIONS. 

By  far  the  most  important  resource  springing  from  the  drift  of 
this  region  has  already  received  consideration.  I  refer  to  our  fertile 
and  enduring  aoila.  The  powdering  and  commingling  of  such  a  vast 
variety  of  minerals  by  the  glacial  forces  was  a  process  than  which 
none  could  be  better  suited  to  produce  a  secure  and  permanent  foun- 
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dation  for  agricultural  industries;  a  resource  for  the  many,  not  the 
few  —  a  wealth  for  the  people. 

Brick.  Second  only  to  this  in  importance  are  the  building  mate- 
rials furnished  by  this  formation,  prominent  among  which  are  the  de- 
posits of  brick  clay.  These  belong  to  two  classes,  the  light  colored  and 
red  clays.  The  former  are  lacustrine,  or  fluviatile  deposits,  derived  from 
the  wash  and  redeposit  of  the  bowlder  clay,  and  occur  within  the  area 
covered  by  that  formation.  They  are  local  accumulations,  and  are  of 
various  bluish  drab  and  yellowish  hues.  A  portion  of  these  clays 
bum  to  a  beautiful  cream  color,  while  other  portions  become  red. 
The  superiority  of  the  former  in  texture  as  well  as  color  has  almost 
entirely  excluded  the  products  of  the  latter  from  the  market.  The 
second  class,  the  red  clays,  are  simply  those  portions  of  the  red  clay 
deposits  already  described  as  are  sufficiently  free  from  pebbles  for  the 
purpose.  Such  portions  are  almost  invariably  found  at  the  junction 
of  the  beach  formations  with  the  main  clay  deposit.  At  that  horizon 
are  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  of  the  two  variously  mingled,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  two  essential  ingredients  of  brick  manufacture  in  the 
most  convenient  proximity  and  association.  Very  frequently  a  stra- 
tum mingled  in  the  proper  proportion  by  nature  may  be  found.  Tliis 
is  a  definite  and  wide  spread  formation,  and  affords  the  most  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  excellent  material. 

Notwithstanding  it«  native  red  color,  it  burns  to  a  very  desirable 
white  or  cream  hue.  This  fact  has  very  justly  excited  not  a  little 
surprise,  none  the  less  so  because  a  portion  of  our  light  colored  clays 
burn  red. 

That  the  light  color  of  the  brick  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  iron 
is  evident  from  the  manifest  presence  of  that  substance  as  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  clay,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  analysis.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  brick  frequently  contain  small  black, 
glassy  points,  and  it  has  been  thought  that,  in  the  progress  of  burning 
a  process  of  segregation  took  place,  whereby  the  iron  was  concentrated 
in  these  concretions,  and  this  view  was  apparently  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  brick  are  red  up  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  burning.  The 
recent  investigations  *  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet  upon  the  Milwaukee  brick 
have  thrown  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject,  though  not 
specifically  applicable  to  the  red  clays,  since  the  brick  of  the  "  Cream 
City  "  are  made  from  a  light  colored  clay.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, Mr.  Sweet  analyzed  a  specimen  of  the  Madison  clay,  which 

'  Paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  February 
15, 1877. 
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bums  red,  and  a  specimen  of  clay  and  of  pressed  brick  from  Milwau- 
kee,  with  the  following  result: 

Milwaukee  Madison  Milwaukee 

Clay.  Clay.  Brick, 

Silica 38.22  75.80  53,78 

Alumina 9.75  11.07  13.21 

Peroxide  of  iron 2.84  3.53  4.92 

Protoxide  of  iron 1 .  16  .31  -26 

Carbonate  of  lime 23.20  2.45  

Carbonate  of  magnesia 15.83  .17  7.41' 

Lime(CaO) 3.24  :39  17.71 

Potash 2.16  1.74  1.54 

Soda 65  1.40  .92 

Water  in  composition 1 .85  2. 16 

Moisture 95  1.54  .19' 

99.85  99.56  99.94 

'  Magnesia.  '  Loss  on  ignition. 

From  these  analyses  it  appears  that  there  is  even  a  larger  quantity 
of  iron  oxides  in  the  Milwaukee  clay,  that  burns  white,  than  in  the 
Madison  clay,  that  burns  red,  and  that  in  the  white  brick  there  are 
over  five  per  cent,  of  iron  oxides.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the 
Milwaukee  clay  contains  a  very  large  ingredient  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, of  which  the  Madison  clay  contains  but  little.  In  view  of  these 
facts  Mr.  Sweet  suggests  that  the  ingredients  of  the  clay  enter  into  a 
combination  somewhat  analogous  to  some  members  of  the  amphibole 
group  in  which  the  iron  does  not  manifest  itself  as  a  coloring  material. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  hard  and  often  semi-vitreous  charac- 
ter of  the  brick,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  light  color  is  developed  at 
the  point  of  incipient  vitrification.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
light  color  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  iron,  but  to  the  manner  of  its 
combination. 

The  red  clays,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  remarked,  are  highly 
calcareous,  and  from  the  close  similarity  of  the  brick  formed  from 
them  to  the  Milwaukee  product  it  is  evident  that  both  undergo  essen- 
tially the  same  reactions. 

It  is  thought  to  be  entirely  safe  to  say  that  in  quantity,  quality, 
convenience  of  situation  and  facilities  for  shipment,  these  clays  are 
unsurpassed  on  this  continent.  The  superiority  of  the  brick  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  their  beauty  is  a  matter  of  general  com- 
mendation. The  entire  number  annually  manufactured  is  estimated 
at  60,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  product  approaches  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  test  and  verdict  of  the  recent  great  fires  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  brick  as  a  building  material,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  in  the  near  future  their  use,  already  large,  will   be  vastly  in- 
creased. 

The  following  statistics,  though  incomplete,  will  indicate  the  meth- 
ods, extent  and  local  details  of  the  industry  (1873  and  1874): 

At  Milwaukee  there  are  six  yards,  at  which  about  24,000,000  brick 
are  made  annually,  which  are  nearly  all  needed  for  the  local  demand. 
The  common  brick  are  sold  at  $12  per  thousand,  and  the  pressed  at 
$25,  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  product  being  about  $300,000.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  brick  are  made  by  machine,  steam  power  be- 
ing used.  The  capacity  of  each  machine  is  about  30,000  brick  per 
day.  The  kilns  consist  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  arches,  each 
arch  numbering  20,000  brick.  The  product  has  the  light  cream 
color,  so  well  known  in  the  market  as. the  characteristic  of  "Milwau- 
kee brick."  They  are  made  from  a  light  colored  clay,  a  modified 
form  of  the  glacial  deposit. 

At  "The  Point,"  near  Baeine^  two  firms  —  Messrs.  Erskine  & 
Morris,  and  the  Burdick  Bros.  —  manufacture  about  3,500,000  cream 
colored  brick  per  year  from  red  clay  and  a  layer  of  sand  from  the 
overlying  beach  deposit.  Their  kilns  usually  number  from  250,000 
to  500,000,  which  require  from  five  to  seven  days  in  burning.  One 
cord  of  mixed  wood,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,  burns  about  5,000  brick. 
Tlie  molding  is  done  by  hand,  with  water  instead  of  molding  sand. 
About  forty  hands  are  employed. 

At  Ozaukee  there  are  two  yards  where  fine  cream  colored  brick 
are  manufactured  from  red  clay  derived  from  the  transition  beds  be- 
tween Beach  Formation  A  and  the  Lower  Red  Clay.  The  brick  are 
sold  at  $8  per  thousand. 

At  Sheboygan  Falls  300,000  excellent  creapoi  colored  brick  are 
burned  annually.  The  kilns  contain  about  150,000  and  require  from 
seven  to  nine  days  in  burning,  consuming  one-half  a  cord  of  beech 
and  maple  wood  per  t]iousand  brick,  the  cost  of  the  wood  being  $3 
per  cord.  Red  clay,  to  which  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  sand  is 
added,  is  used.  The  brick  are  molded  by  hand,  and  sell  at  from  $7 
to  $10  per  thousand. 

At  Manitowoe  large  quantities  of  cream  colored  brick  of  good 
quality  are  made  from  sandy  red  clay  associated  with  Beach  Forma- 
tion B.  No  additional  sand  is  required.  The  brick  are  molded  dry 
and  bv  hand.    Full  statistics  were  not  obtainable. 

At  Kewaunee  from  75,000  to  100,000  brick  are  annually  made 
from  clay,  of  essentially  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  above. 
The  product  is  light  colored,  and  is  sold  at  from  $8  to  $10  per  thou- 
sand. 
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Near  Appleton  Mr.  J.  H.  Carver  burns  about  1,800,000  excelleut 
cream  colored    brick  per  year.     A  variegated  red  clay  furnishe? 
the  crude  material  which  is  wrought  by  horse  power.     About  throe 
tenths  of  a  cord  of  soft  wood,  worth  $2  per  cord,  burns  1,000  brick, 
which  sell  at  $8. 

At  Xeenah  two  parties  —  J.  Bailey  and  E.  M.  Hulse — manufac 
ture  about  1,600,000  per  year  from  red  clay,  using  horse  and  han<l 
power.  The  former  gentleman  makes  about  25,000  pressed  brick, 
lie  uses  six  grinders  and  employs  from  nine  to  twenty  men.  Mi. 
Hulse  has  three  grinders  and  employs  eleven  men.  About  two-fifth«t 
of  a  cord  of  soft  wood,  or  one-half  a  cord  of  mixed  wood,  is  con- 
sumed per  thousand  brick,  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord. 
The  brick  are  cream  colored,  and  sell  at  $8  per  thousand. 

At  Menashft  there  are  two  firms,  Messrs.  Ilolke  &  Schelke,  and  P. 
McFadden.  Both  parties  use  steam  power,  and  Guard's  mixing  and 
molding  machine,  and  make  1,800,000  per  year.  The  clay  is  red,  but 
burns  in  six  days  to  a  light  cream  color,  consuming  one-half  cord  of 
mixed  wood,  which  costs  $2.50  per  cord.  About  thirty  hands  are 
employed. 

At  Clifton  a  yard  producing  1,000,000  per  year  is  owned  by  B.  F. 
Carter,  and  one  making  700,000,  by  II.  Day  &  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  the 
latter  under  the  superintendence  of  H.  W.  Carter.  Mr.  B.  F.  Carter 
employs  sixteen  hands  and  uses  steam  power,  with  a  Burnham  ma- 
chine. Nine  men  are  employed  at  the  yard  of  Day  &  Co.  The  crude 
material  is  in  the  form  of  beautiful  laminated  red  clay  and  sand.  The 
brick  are  light  colored,  and  are  sold  at  $7  per  M. 

At  Watertown^  from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  excellent  cream  colored 
brick  are  burned  yearly  by  D.  S.  Chadwick,  and  about  1,000,000  by 
F.  Black.  The  crude  material  is  a  light  colored,  sandy,  fluviatile  clay, 
about  16  feet  in  depth.  Williams'  tempering  machine  is  used,  and 
the  molding  is  done  by  hand  in  water.  Three  tenths  of  a  cord  of 
wood,  with  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  coal  dust  ground  into  the  clay, 
is  suflScieut  to  burn  1,000  brick.  The  coal  dust  effects  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  expense,  and  is  also  used  in  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
kilns.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  ten  pits  for  tempering,  and  employs  forty- 
five  men.  Mr.  Black  has  six  pits  and  employs  eighteen  hands.  The 
brick  bring  from  $7  to  $10  per  M. 

At  Waterloo,  M.  J.  Kood  bums  about  600,000,  and  John  Helms 
from  800,000  to  1,000,000  per  year,  which  are  sold  at  from  $7  to  $10 
per  M.     A  light  colored,  fluviatile  clay  is  used. 

Large  quantities  are  also  manufactured  at  Jeffermn^  Ft,  Atkinson, 
Edgevtony  Whitewater^  and  greater  or  less  quantities  at  Johnson's 
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CreeJc^  Geneva^  Kewaskum^  Mulheim^  Two  Rivers^  Northeim^  Center- 
ville^  and  doubtless  at  other  points  that  escaped  our  notice. 

TiUs^  for  draining,  are  manufactured  at  Whitewater,  from  a  light 
grayish  blue  clay,  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Chamberlin.  Pottery  is  also  made 
at  the  same  place  from  a  clay  obtained  in  the  vicinity. 

The  drift  formations  likewise  furnish  abundant  beds  of  sand  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  building  purposes,  and  of  gravel  suitable  for  roads 
and  other  purposes. 

Magnetic  Iron  Sands,  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  red 
clay  contains  a  notable  amount  of  magnetite.  As  it  is  eaten  away  by 
the  lake,  the  grains  of  magnetite  accumulate  on  the  shore,  and  form 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "Black  Sand."  Occasionally  a  layer  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  this  may  be  found  almost  free  from  siliciotls 
sand,  but  usually  it  is  in  thinner  lamin®,  or  mixed  in  varying  pro- 
portions with  common  sand.  It  exists  in  greater  or  less  abimdance 
along  the  whole  shore  line,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  it  is  large. 
It  has  never  been  used  for  economic  purposes,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
except  as  "drying  sand,"  before  the  era  of  blotting  paper.  Similar 
accumulations  are  successfully  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
other  regions,  and  the  value  of  this  deposit  may  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

SHELL  MARL. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  in  this  connection  a  fine  de- 
posit of  shell  marl  that  occurs  in  sections  17,  18,  19  and  20,  town  of 
Pierce,  T.  24,  R.  25,  Kewaunee  county,  around  the  margin  of  a  small 
lake,  and  upon  a  shoal  within  it,  which,  by  recent  drainage  has  become 
an  island.  At  some  points  it  is  mixed  with  peat  and  at  others 
with  alluvium,  but  on  this  island  it  is  almost  perfectly  pure  shell 
debris.  It  is  soft,  light,  porous  and  pulverulent  on  the  surface. 
When  brought  up  from  beneath  the  water  level,  it  is  a  soft,  somewhat 
granular  and  clay-like  mass.  A  pole  was  thrust  down  nine  feet  with- 
out giving  any  evidence  of  change  in  material.  A  specimen  of  this 
-narl  gave  on  analysis  by  Mr.  Bode, 

Carbonate  of  lime 86.09 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 7. 18 

Silica 1.48 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 0. 10 

Sulphuric  add 0.44 

Water 1.67 

Organic  matter 2.95 

100.00 

For  lands  deficient  in  lime  this  will  furnish  the  needed  fertilizer. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Mink  river  in  Door  county,  at  White  Clay  lake 
in  Shawano  coanty,  and,  in  lesser  quantities,  at  other  points,  similar 
accumulations  occur,  usually  associated  with  peat. 

PEAT. 

When  the  glacier  retired  from  our  state,  it  left  its  debris  in  the 
form  of  drift  heaped  up  in  an  irregular  way  over  the  surface,  giving 
rise  to  numerous  depressions  which  soon  filled  with  water,  resulting 
in  lakes  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  '  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  within  our  district,  these  numbered  thousands.  In  most  cases 
they  soon  filled  to  the  brim  and  then  began  to  overflow  their  margin 
at  some  point,  thus  forming  a  channel,  which  was  rapidly  cut  deeper 
and  deeper,  at  the  same  time  draining  the  lake.  As  the  water  became 
sliallower,  vegetation  sprang  up  in  the  form  of  reeds,  flags,  rushes  and 
the  so-called  water  mosses,  which,  on  dying,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  being  prevented  by  the  water  from  complete  decomposition, 
accumulated  as  a  peat  deposit.  As  the  draining  continued  ^these  lakes 
became  marshes,  and  a  new  class  of  vegetation  sprang  up,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  marsh  formed. 

In  the  region  now  occupied  by  prairies  and  by  oak  openings,  the 
marshes  were  occupied  generally  by  members  of  the  grass  or  sedge 
group,  accompanied  with  those  mosses  that  are  usually  found  associ- 
ated in  this  group.  As  the  vegetation  thus  produced  died  with  the 
succession  of  seasons,  it  was  added  to  the  accumulating  peat  deposit. 
In  the  more  heavily  timbered  regions  of  the  state,  the  marshes  usually 
came  to  be  occupied  by  the  swamp-frequenting  conifers,  the  most 
abundant  of  which  is  the  tamarac.  In  association  with  these  there 
is  everywhere  to  be  observed  a  luxuriant  growth  of  minor  vegetation, 
among  which  the  Sphagnum  mosses  are  most  efficient  in  peat  produc- 
tion. These  have  the  property  of  dying  below  while  growing  densely 
above,  and  thus  they  contribute  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  vegeta- 
ble debris,  and  for  this  reason  they  take  foremost  rank  as  agents  of 
peat  formation.  They  are  not  confined  in  their  association  to  the  ar- 
boreus  vegetation  named,  but  in  the  region  under  description  are  most 
abundant  in  that  connection. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  peat  formed  in  these  several  ways,  the 
order  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  are  named.  The  ac- 
cumulation appears  to  have  been  much  more  rapid  in  the  tamarac  and 
similar  swamps,  than  in  the  open  marshes,  and  as  a  result  the  deposits 
of  these  marshes  are  almost  universally  found  to  be  deeper  than  those 
of  the  other  class.  The  amount  of  accumulation  that  took  place  in 
the  open  marshes,  after  they  became  such,  was  undoubtedly  much 
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greater  tban  the  accumulation  during  the  period  that  they  existed  as 
lakes. 

Aside  from  the  accumulation  of  peat  in  these  extinct  lakes,  deposits, 
arising  in  similar  ways,  took  place  in  wet  localities  in  connection  with 
running  streams,  or  in  wet  valleys,  that  bear  no  evidence  of  having 
once  been  lakes. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  method  of  formation,  it  will  readily  be  antici- 
pated that  great  variety  in  the  character. of  the  peat  will  be  the  result.  . 
Its  degree  of  decomposition  ranges  from  merely  dead  vegetation  to 
that  which  has  become  thoroughly  disintegrated,  and  the  value  of  any 
given  deposit  will  depend  in  part  upon  its  character  in  this  respect, 
since  the  fibrous  condition  of  peat  is  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  its 
profitable  utilization.  It  will  also  be  readily  understood  from  its 
mode  of  origin,  how  impurities  may  become  incorporated  with  it.  On 
the  margin  of  the  marsh,  the  wash  from  the  adjacent  uplands  will  nat- 
urally introduce  more  or  less  of  earth  or  sand.  Near  the  bottom  of 
the  bog,  earth  will  naturally  become  incorporated  with  the  peat,  and 
in  those  cases  where  the  surrounding  regions  have  in  recent  times 
been  cultivated,  the  unusual  amount  of  earth  carried  down  by  tho 
waters  will  render  the  entire  surface  of  the  peat  more  or  less  impure. 
That  portion  of  the  peat  which  accumulated  while  the  lake  was  grad- 
ually becoming  drained  to  a  marsh  is  more  or  less  filled  with  the 
shells  of  snails,  and  the  remains  of  other  animals  that  inhabited  the 
lake.  In  many  cases  the  amount  of  accumulation  of  this  kind  is  very 
considerable,  sometimes  equaling  and  occasionally  surpassing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  peat  itself,  forming  a  mixture  of  marl  and  peat 
that  will  prove  very  serviceable  as  a  fertilizer.  "Where  the  peat  accu- 
mulated in  the  vicinity  of  running  streams,  their  periodical  overflow 
has  contaminated  the  deposit  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  fourth 
source  of  impurity  arises  from  travertine,  or  calcareous  tufa,  deposited 
from  springs.  This,  while  it  is  detrimental  to  peat  as  fuel,  enhances 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Hence,  in  the  selection  of  peat  marshes, 
those  which  have  been,  from  their  situation  and  nature,  sheltered  from 
these  sources  of  impurity,  will,  to  that  extent,  be  favorable  to  a  pure 
deposit.  The  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  marsh  will  also  furnish 
some  indication  as  to  the  abundant  presence  or  comparative  absence 
of  the  acids  which  interfere  with  the  direct  use  of  peat  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  character  of  the  vegetation  growing  upon  the  bog  will,  however, 
be  a  more  reliable  indication  of  this.  The  presence  of  shells  or  marl 
may  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  harmful 
quantity  of  these  acids.  The  number  of  deposits  of  peat  within  this 
portion  of  the  state  is  very  great,  and  their  purity  ranges  through  all 
Wis.  Sub.  — 16 
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degrees,  from  a  very  slight  impurity,  to  that  which  is  more  properly 
denominated  rmich.  The  depth  of  these  deposits  is  also  exceedingly 
varying.  In  the  investigations  of  the  survey,  an  auger  capable  of 
penetrating  12J  feet  was  used.  In  most  of  the  peat  deposits  occupy- 
ing open  marshes,  this  was  found  suflScient  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom. 
In  most  of  those  arising  from  the  sphagnum  mosses  in  the  forest 
region,  the  depth  was  found  to  exceed  that  amount.  In  some  cases 
marshes  were  said  to  have  a  depth  of  two  or  even  three  times  that 
amount.  The  quantity  of  peat  in  eastern  Wisconsin  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  millions  of  tons. 

Details  of  Boring.  The  first  marsh  tested  oocapies  portions  of  sections  28,  29,  80 
and  32,  town  of  Whitewater  (T.  4,  R.  15  E).  Ten  borings  were  made  along  two  lineR, 
one  acro8s  the  maxsh  and  one  longitudinally. 

1.  The  first  boring  was  on  a  springy  elevation,  near  the  center  of  section  32,  from 
which  the  line  stretched  northward  across  the  marsh.  The  peat  at  this  point  was  very 
much  mixed  with  shells,  travertine,  and  apparentiy  some  argillaceous  material.  Sandy 
day  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  11  feet  4  inches.  A  ditch  near  by  exi>osed  a  washed  sur- 
face of  the  upper  portion  from  which  were  taken  fresh  water  shells  of  the  genera  Sphaer- 
ium  Planorbis,  limnsea,  and  Pupa,  the  smaller  species  of  these  genera  being  veiy 
abundant,  the  larger,  rare.  This  shows  that  the  peat  is  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day  this  has  been  a  lake. 

2.  At  50  rods  from  the  first  boring,  we  fiind  about  equal  proportions  of  shell-marl  and 
peat.    The  following  is  the  section: 

Soft,  watery,  dark  reddish,  marly  peat 4  ft.  6  in. 

Thin  layer  of  whitish  marl 2  in. 

Peat  as  above ; 1  ft. 

Hard,  well  decomposed  i)eat 4  ft. 

Bluish  day,  tilled  with  pebbles  at 9  ft.  8  in. 

8.  The  third  boring  gave  the  following  section : 

Marly  peat 4  ft. 

Hard,  compact  peat 5  ft.  6  in. 

Clay  at 9  ft.  4  in. 

The  bottom  of  a  ditch  near  by  contains  calcareous  sand,  evidentiy  washed  from  the  peai 

4.  The  fourth  boring  gave  8  ft.  8  in.  of  reddish,  partially  decomposed  marly  peat,  con- 
taining shells.    Bottom  blue  clay  as  before. 

A  section  exposed  by  a  ditch  between  borings  4  and  5  gave  2  ft.  of  peat,  succeeded 
by  4  in.  of  shell-marl  mingled  with  peat. 

5.  The  fifth  boring  showed  2  ft.  of  moderately  decomposed  marly  peat  as  before,  3  ft. 
somewhat  more  compact,  with  hard  blue  clay  at  5  ft. 

The  remaining  borinj^  were  on  a  line  from  Uie  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  29,  to 
the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  29. 

6.  The  first  two  borings  were  made  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  a  mound  6  feet  high 
and  about  50  feet  in  diameter.  The  boring  at  the  base  gave  3  feet  of  muck-like  peat, 
with  day  below;  that  in  the  top  of  the  mound  gave  7  feet  8  inches  of  peat,  mingled  with 
much  travertine,  with  clay  and  sand  mingled  at  the  bottom,  which  is  about  1}^  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  boring  at  the  biisc,  showing  an  accumulation  of  sand  and  clay 
beneath  the  mound,  which  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin  to  a  spring. 
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7.  Thirty  rods  further  west,  the  chief  boring  showed  8  feet  4  inches  of  watery,  paxtiaJIy 
decomposed  peat,  free  from  noticeable  travertine  or  marl.    Bottom,  blue  clay. 

8.  The  fomrth  boring,  6()  rods  from  the  last,  showed  5  feet  6  inches  of  watery,  partially 
decomposed  peat,  3  feet  6  inches  of  a  compact,  dose  textmred,  reddish,  well  decomposed 
peat,  with  blue  clay  at  9  feet. 

9.  The  fifth  boring  showed  a  similar  section,  blue  clay  with  shells  being  reached  at 
8  feet  4  inches. 

The  lower  compact  peat  of  the  last  two  sections  presented  all  the  physical  appearances 
of  superior  quality,  being  apparently  free  from  the  calcareous  material  found  so  abun- 
dant in  the  first  series.  The  marly  peat  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  fertilizer,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  sandy  soil  of  the  neighboring  farms. 

At  the  head  of  La.ke  Geneva  there  is  a  small  area  of  similar  marly  peat,  8  feet  deep. 

In  section  20,  town  of  Sugar  Creek  (T.  3,  R.  16  E.),  there  is  a  peat  marsh  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  which  extends  eastward  for  several  miles,  but  is  narrow.  To  the 
westward  it  widens  and  connects  with  an  extensive  mai-sh  in  the  town  of  Richmond. 
The  foUowing  is  a  typical  section  from  the  center  of  section  20: 

1 .  Surface  black  and  somewhat  earthy. 

2.  Well  decomposed,  dark  peat  of  moderate  compactness 5  ft. 

3.  Firm,  well-decomposed  peat. ... 4  ft. 

4.  Drab  clay,  mingled  with  peat,  at 9  ft. 

The  narrowness  of  the  marsh  at  this  point,  and  its  evident  exposure  to  wash  from  the 
neighboring  land,  render  it  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  firmness  of  this  peat  is  due  to 
very  fine  silt,  that  conld  not  be  detected  by  sight  or  touch.  At  other  points  the  surround- 
ings were  more  favorable. 

Horicon  marsh  was  tested  near  its  south  end,  with  the  following  meager  results: 

First  Boring  — 

1.  Surface,  loamy  peat. 

2.  Coarse  undecomposed  peat 2  ft.  6  in. 

3.  Black  peaty  clay 1  ft.  6  in. 

4.  Blue  clay 1ft. 

5.  Gravel  at 5  ft. 

Second  Boring  — 

1.  Peaty  soil 1  ft 

2.  Yellow  day 3  ft. 

3.  Blue  clay,  lower  part  sandy 2  ft.  6  in. 

4.  Gravel  at 6  ft.  6  in. 

Third  boring  essentially  the  same.  Probably  other  portions  of  the  marsh  would  show 
more  peat. 

A  marsh  near  Berlin,  the  peat  of  which,  I  was  informed,  had  received  a  favorable  opin- 
ion from  judges  at  the  east,  was  tested.  It  lies  along  the  Fox  river,  whose  inundation 
must  be  supposed  to  aifect  its  quality.  Three  out  of  several  borings  will  represent  its 
nature: 

First  Boring  — 

1.  At  1  ft.  6  in.,  fibrous,  not  well  decomposed. 

2.  At  3  ft.  6.  in.,  fibrous,  not  well  decomposed,  yellowish  brown. 

3.  At  5  ft.  6  in.,  better  decomposed,  reddish. 

4.  At  6  ft.,  dark  greenish  blue  day. 

5.  At  6  ft.  6  in.,  clayey  sand. 
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Second  Bonng  —  near  river  — 

1.  At  1  ft.,  fibrous,  loose,  dark. 

2.  At  3  ft.,  layer  of  decomposed  wood. 
8.  At  3  ft  6  in.,  clay  as  above. 

Third  Boring  —  near  center  of  marsh  — 

1.  At  1  ft.,  dark,  fine  fibrous,  soft,  not  well  decomposed. 

2.  At  3  ft.  6  in.,  less  fibrous,  reddish. 

3.  At  5  ft.  9  in.,  clay  as  above. 

One  of  the  more  interesting^  of  the  smaller  marshes  is  found  in  the  W.  hf .  of  sec.  30. 
Beaver  Dam  (T.  11  N.,  R.  14  E.).  There  are  perhaps  80  acres  of  available  peat.  It  is 
surrounded  by  timber  and  has  no  stream  flowing^  through  it>,  and  was  formerly  a  lake,  aa 
shown  by  the  shells  of  Sphserium,  Paludina,  and  Helix,  found  in  the  underlying  day.  At 
8  rods  "from  the  edge,  (.here  were  4  feet  of  firm,  dry,  reddish,  well  decomposed  peat,  un- 
derlaid by  day.    Thirty  rods  from  the  edge,  the  following  section  was  obtained: 

1.  At  3  feet,  firm  peat  struck;  that  above,  soft. 

2.  At  5  feet  6  inches,  reddish,  weU  decomposed  peat. 

3.  At  7  feet,  firm,  color  of  brown  paper. 

4.  At  12  feet,  clay  and  peat  mixed. 

At  the  centre  of  marsh: 

1.  Upper  portion  as  above. 

2.  At  6  feet,  firm,  red,  fairly  decomposed,  apparently  derived  from  wood. 

3.  At  12  feet  (length  of  auger),  bottom  not  reached;  material  much  reuembling 

brown  paper  pulp;  contained  the  shells  mentioned  above. 

In  the  town  of  Calamus  (T.  11,  R.  13  E.),  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  25,  and  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec. 
24,  lies  a  marsh  of  200  acres.  A  small  stream  flows  through  it.  The  following  may 
represent  five  borings  of  similar  import: 

1.  At  2  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  black. 

2.  At  3  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  black. 

3.  At  5  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  yellow. 

4.  At  5  feet  9  inches,  weU  decomposed,  firm,  color  brown  paper. 

5.  At  7  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  color  brown  paper. 

6.  Blue  marly  clay,  containing  sheUs. 

The  peculiar  brown  material  was  found  to  be  sandy  in  two  of  the  borings. 
In  the  town  of  Lake  Mills,  sees.  1  and  2,  a  large  marsh,  partially  covered  with  tama* 
rac,  gave  the  following  sections: 

First,  —  Nine  rods  from  the  edge : 

1.  At  4  feet,  dark,  well  decomposed. 

2.  At  7  feet  6  inches,  dark,  well  decomposed. 

3.  At  10  feet,  reddish,  woody,  sandy. 

4.  At  11  feet,  sandy,  blue  clay. 

Second,  —  Forty  rods  from  the  edge : 

12  feet  of  soft,  wet,  not  well  decomposed,  dark,  reddish,  woody  peat. 
No  evidence  of  sand;  bottom  not  reached. 

Third.  —  Nearer  the  edge : 

1.  At  6  feet,  firm,  half  decomposed,  dark  reddish,  woody  fiber. 

2.  At  10  feet,  dark,  weU  decomposed,  firm,  apparently  excellent. 

3.  At  12  feet,  sandy;  bottom  not  reached. 

As  an  example  of  the  greater  depth  in  tamarac  marshes,  I  may  give  the  section  ob- 
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fcained  in  the  smallest  marsh  tested  during  the  summer,  consisting  of  only  a  few  acres, 
in  W.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  11,  Summit  (T.  7,  R.  17  E.).  It  was  tested  within  six  or 
eight  rods  of  the  edge,  with  the  following  result: 

1.  At  6  feet  6  inches,  began  to  be  wet. 

2.  At  10  feet  8  inches,  spongy,  undecomposed  mosses. 

3.  At  11  feet  8  inches,  still  in  peat;  bottom  not  reached. 

Tested  in  a  dry  ditdi,  nearer  the  edge,  to  a  depth  of  over  13  feet,  without  finding 
bottom. 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  average  character 
of  the  open  peat  bogs  of  the  region.  There  are  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tensive deposits  than  the  ones  given  —  the  selection  of  those  to  be 
tested  having  been  controlled  by  the  necessities  of  other  departments 
of  the  survey. 

Feat  has  been  used  in  this  region  to  some  extent  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  always  with*  good  results.  Its  value  is  much  increased  when 
mingled  with  other  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  it  is  especially  efficient 
in  absorbing  the  liquid  manures  that  are  usually  wasted.  The  good 
results  of  the  few  trials  that  have  been  made,  corroborated  as  they  are 
by  experience  elsewhere,  and  justified  by  reasoning  from  the  nature 
of  the  peat,  commend  this  subject  to  the  earnest  attention  of  our  agri- 
culturists. In  reference  to  the  last  point,  I  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent succinctly  those  properties  of  peat  that  render  it  valuable  as  a 
manure,  chiefly  on  the  high  authority  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson: 

1.  It  absorbs  moisture  both  as  a  liquid  and  a  vapor,  and  so  coun- 
teracts the  effects  of  droughts,  and  makes  it  invaluable  to  the  more 
arid  soils.  This  hygroscopic  property  indicates  a  natural  adaptation 
to  use  as  a  fertilizer  rather  than  as  a  fuel,  it  being  detrimental  in  the 
latter  respect. 

2.  It  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil. 

3.  By  its  decay  it  furnishes  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  some 
mineral  substances. 

4.  It  assists  in  the  disintegration  of  other  substances  in  the  soil. 

5.  It  absorbs  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  thus  furnishes  it  to  the 
plants. 

6.  By  its  dark  color  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  sun,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  temperature  of  the  soil. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  it  as  a  fuel  at  several  points 
with  varying  success.  In  almost  all  cases  it  seems  to  have  furnished 
a  very  fair  fuel,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  claimed  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  hard  wood.  The  general  tenor  of  the  results,  where  machinery 
has  been  used,  is  unfavorable;  where  the  simpler  methods  have  been 
employed,  the  prospect  is  more  encouraging.     In  reference  to  the 
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want  of  entire  enccess  in  the  former  case,  I  gather  the  following 
causes: 

1.  Too  much  is  expected,  and  consequently  too  great  expense  is 
incurred  and  too  great  risks  taken.  Theoretical  calculation  readily 
shows  immense  profits,  and  leads  to  manufacturing  on  a  false  basis, 
unless  large  deductions  are  made  for  practical  difficulties,  and  larger 
margins  left  for  unforseen  contingencies.  The  manufacture  of  peat 
in  this  stat^  should  only  be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  reasonable,  not 
immense,  profits,  as  the  result  of  judicious  and  careful  management. 

2.  The  price  of  other  kinds  of  fuel  in  some  places  leaves  too  small 
a  margin  for  profit. 

3.  Errors  in  the  selection  of  the  marsh.  The  simple  existence  of 
peat  of  a  suitable  depth  does  not  ensure  a  suitable  quality.  The  eye 
and  the  fingers  often  reveal  fatal  impurities,  and  of  those  that  pass 
the  examination  of  the  senses,  chemical  analysis  will  show  that  some 
are  unsuitable.  The  proximity  of  a  stream  that  habitually  inundates 
the  bog  is  a  prima  facie  cause  for  suspecting  the  peat  to  be  impure. 

4.  Errors  arising  from  using  that  which  is  too  near  the  edge,  top, 
or  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  edge  and  bottom  are  impure  for  obvious 
reasons.  Before  the  surrounding  country  was  cultivated,  the  top  was 
as  pure  as  other  portions;  but  cultivation  has  immensely  increased 
the  amount  of  earthy  material  carried  into  our  marshes  by  the  water, 
and  thus  rendered  the  surface  peat  more  impure. 

5.  Errors  in  the  manufacture.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
failure  .to  suitably  dry  the  peat.  Much  of  it  contains,  when  taken 
from  the  bed,  ninety  per  cent,  of  water.  This  must  be  reduced  to 
about  twenty  before  it  becomes  suitable  fuel.  The  peculiar  hygro- 
scopic property  of  peat,  which  is  one  of  its  valuable  qualities  as  a 
fertilizer,  is  a  source  of  difficulty  here.  Our  dry  and  windy  climate 
is  however  favorable,  and  if  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  else- 
where,  it  may  most  assuredly  be  here. 

6.  Want  of  the  best  conveniences  for  burning  it.  Our  stoves  and 
furnaces  are  esi)ecially  adapted  to  coal  or  wood,  and  although  peat 
may  be  used  in  either,  it  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  It  must  com- 
pete with  them  on  their  own  ground. 

7.  Want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  a  natural  indisposition 
to  change  habits. 

These  and  other  errors  will  readily  be  corrected  by  experience,  and 
if  the  laudable  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  develop  this  new  source 
of  fuel  are  sustained  and  encouraged  by  an  enterprising  public  spirit, 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  final  success. 
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The  rocks  of  the  district  under  consideration  consist  of  two  great 
classes,  widely  distinguished  in  age  and  character.  The  more  ancient 
one  consisted  originally  of  sedimentary  materials  which  were  subse- 
quently metamorphosed  into  quartzites,  granites,  porphyries  and  sim- 
ilar rocks,  and  were  folded  and  tilted  at  various  angles.  These  (for- 
merly known  as  Azoic  or  Eozoic)  constitute  the  Archaean  formations. 
Upon  these  were  afterwards  deposited  a  series  of  sandstones,  shales 
and  limestones  that  have  remained  essentially  unaltered  and  tmdis- 
turbed  to  the  present  day,  which  constitute  the  Paleozoic  formations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  their  natural  order  the  formations 
that  will  claim  our  attention: 


Hamilton, 

LowEB  IIelderbebg, 

NiAGABA,   - 

Cincinnati,  - 
Galena,    - 
Tbenton, 
St.  Petebs, 
Lower  Magnesian, 
Potsdam,   - 

hubonian,    . 
Latjbentian, 


I 


Devonian^ 
Ujpper  Silurian, 


K  Lower  Silurian, 


Archodo/n. 


g 

o 
o 
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ARCH^AN  FORMATIONS. 

The  district  under  consideration  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
Paleozoic  formations.  The  Archaean  rocks  form  the  great  sloping 
floor  upon  which  these  later  deposits  rest,  and  rise  to  the  surface  along 
their  northern  border.  But  the  Archaean  surface  is  very  irregular, 
and  here  and  there  knobs  rise  through  the  superincumbent  formations, 
giving  rise  to  isolated  hills  of  quartzite,  porphyry  and  granite  in  the 
midst  of  the  areas  of  later  rocks.  It  is  to  these  protruding,  but  not 
intru8ive,iafi&SQ&  that  our  attention  will  be  chiefly  confined. 

Along  their  northern  border,  the  Paleozoic  formations  lap  upon  an 
immense  series  of  granitic  and  allied  rocks,  that  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  the  several  reports  upon  the  Archaean  regions.  They  are 
here  referred  to  as  a  convenient  point  of  departure  in  describing  the 
isolated  areas  above  referred  to,  whose  main  importance  depends  upou 
their  position  with  reference  to  this  Archeean  region,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  subsequent  formations. 

The  Mukwa  Gkakitb. 

The  isolated  outlier  found  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Seo. 
26,  and  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W,  qr,  of  Sec.  25,  town  of  Mukwa, 
Waupaca  county,  lies  nearest  the  main  Archaean  area.  This  outcrop 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  geologists  heretofore,  and  came 
to  my  attention  through  information  derived  from  Mr.  Carr,  of  New 
London. 

It  consists  of  three  large,  and  as  many  small,  rounded,  elongated, 
dome-like  outliers,  arranged  nearly  in  a  line  trending  W.  35°  to  4<)^ 
N.,  and  rising  near  the  center  to  a  height  of  nearly  70  feet. 

The  rock  consists  chiefly  of  red  feldspar,  with  which  is  associated  a 
less  quantity  of  quartz  and  a  small  and  varying  amount  of  a  dark 
mineral,  which  was  not  seen  in  the  distinct  crystalline  form,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  an  aggregation  of  minute  blended  blades  of  bio- 
tite.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  never  large,  seldom  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  usually  quite  minute,  so  that 
some  portions,  from  which  the  dark  mineral  is  absent,  closely  resemble 
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red  quartzite  in  appearance.  The  rock  is  intersected  in  various  direc- 
tions by  veins  of  quartz.  It  is  also  cut  into  pyramidal  masses  by 
smooth,  straight  fissures,  which  are  usually  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
from  60°  to  85°  to  the  horizon.  In  trend  these  fissures  constitute  three 
groups:  the  first  nearly  north  and  south;  the  second  nearly  east  and 
west;  and  the  third  northwest  and  southeast.  There  are  also  large 
irregular  fissures,  and  occasionally  points  are  to  be  observed  from 
which  an  unusual  number,  both  of  the  smooth  and  the  irregular  ones 
seem  to  radiate. 

The  rock  is  verj  little  affected  by  weathering,  and  affords  an  excel-i 
lent  building  material,  though  the  form  of  the  blocks  is  unfavorable, 
and  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  dress. 

No  rock  was  found  in  contact  with  it,  but,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
southeast,  in  the  line  of  its  trend,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  ap- 
pears, into  whose  horizon  the  outcrop  rises,  though  it  lies  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  profile. 

Fig.  17. 


FBonuB  SBonoH  unownxa  thx  Rblatiohb  or  thx  Mukwa  G&anitb. 
1.  OnUler  of  Granite.    2.  Potsdam  Sandstone.    8.  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Thb  Berlin  Porphyry. 

At  Berlin,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  above,  we  next  find  an  out- 
standing Archaean  mass,^  consisting  of  three  large  elongated  domes 
arranged  en  Schelouj  bearing  northeast.  The  rock  is  composed  essen- 
tially of  small  crystals  of  orthoclase  feldspar  dissiminated  through 
a  peculiar  cryptocrystalline  base  of  felsite  and  quartz,  forming  a 
quartz-porphyry.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  usually  grayish  before 
weathering,  becoming  reddish  afterward.  The  base  in  its  unweath- 
ered  state  very  much  resembles  quartzite,  and  is  of  dark  grayish  cast 
with  a  very  slight  reddish  tinge,  so  modified  by  its  translucency  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  what  may  be  called  a  water  hue.  Very  thin  splint- 
ers .may  be  fused  before  the  blow-pipe  with  difficulty,  forming  a 
transparent  glass-like  bead.  The  effect  of  weathering  is  marked  and 
peculiar.  The  color  changes  to  a  light  reddish,  pinkish,  or  grayish 
white,  and  occasionally  to  a  bright  red,  while  the  mass  becomes  opaque 
and  finely  granular,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut.  There  are  occa- 
sionally spots,  streaks,  or  leaves  of  dark  material  in  the  base,  which 

>  Cwnp.  Dr.  Percival'B  Report  of  1856,  p.  106. 
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are  doubtless  the  portions  referred  to  by  Dr.  Percival  as  « interlami- 
nated  hornblende  and  mica." 

The  rock  is  very  uniform  in  character  at  all  points  exposed.  It 
presents  an  obscure  parallel  structure  giving  rise  to  a  somewhat  defi- 
nite system  of  cleavage,  but  traces  of  distinct  bedding  were  not  ob- 
served. The  mass  is  traversed  by  extensive  fissures  which  are  readily 
arranged  into  three  groups,  the  predominant  one  of  which  bears  N. 
W.,  and  the  smaller  ones  E.  of  N.  and  N.  of  E.,  respectively,  thus 
dividing  the  horizon  into  nearly  equal  arcs;  but  none  seem  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  cleavage  structure  of  the  rock. 


Fio.  18. 


East  jlkd  Wsst  Ssctioh  thbodqh  thx  Bxblin  Pobfhtbt. 
1.  Porphyry.    2.  Potodam  Sands  tone.    8.  Lower  Magneeian  Liinc9tone. 

• 

On  the  south  slope  of  the  hill,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  the  expo- 
sure of  porphyry,  occurs  a  sandstone  in  which  are  imbedded  masses 
of  the  porphyry  of  various  sizes.  The  sandstone  also  contains  several 
species  of  Potsdam  fossils,  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the  por- 
phyry as  an  island  or  reef  during  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone. 
These  facts  entirely  negative  the  view  that  these  hills  were  either 
ejected  as  an  igneous  mass,  or  thrust  up  as  such  by  upheaval.  They 
are  simply  projecting  points  of  an  eroded  formation. 

The  Quartz- Porphyby  of  Pink  Bluff. 

Seventeen  miles  south  of  Berlin  there  rises  out  of  the  flood  plain 
of  the  Grand  river  a  conspicuous  mass  of  quartz-porphyry  known 
as  Pine  Bluff.  It  ascends  by  steep,  and  even  precipitous  acclivities 
to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  being  entirely  isolated  from 
surrounding  elevations,  and  largely  bare  of  soil  and  vegetation,  be- 
comes a  striking  object.  The  rock  consists  of  white,  gray  and  flesh 
colored  crystals  of  orthoclase,  and  of  glassy  feldspar,  set  in  a  very 
hard,  gray  or  black  quartz-felsite  base.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  vary 
in  size  from  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  downwards,  but  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  contrast  of  color.  The  rock  is  susceptible  of 
very  high  and  beautiful  polish,  but  is  wrought  with  difiiculty  on  ac- 
count of  its  hardness.  The  dip  is  about  20°  to  the  E.  of  S.  Obscure 
glacial  striflB,  still  preserved,  testify  to  its  endurance.  Their  direction 
is  S.  45°  W.    The  accompanying  profile  exhibits  its  relations  to  the 
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Silurian  formations,  from  whieli  it  will  be  seen  that  it  rises  to  about 
the  base  of  the  Galena  limestone. 

Fig.  19. 


NoBTn  AHD  South  Svctiok  through  Pinb  Bluff. 

1.  Qnartz-Porphyry,  Pine  BluSL     2.  Lower  Magnceian  limestone.    3.  St.  Petcn  sandstoDe.    4. 

Trenton  limestone.    6.  Galena  limestone. 


The  Quartz- PoRrnYRY  of  Marquette. 

Kear  Marquette,  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles  west  of  Pine  Bluff, 
very  similar  quartz- porphyries  display  themselves  in  more  considera- 
ble force,  constituting  a  group  of  prominent  hills.  A  portion  of  the 
rock  is  precisely  identical  in  character  with  that  of  Pine  Bluff,  and 
the  greater  mass  is  but  an  unimportant  variation  from  it,  but  cer- 
tain portions  depart  from  the  porphyritic  character,  and  become  al- 
most, or  entirely,  crypto-crystalline.  One  variety  of  this  kind  very 
closely  resembles  the  more  homogeneous  of  the  red  Huronian  quartz- 
ites,  and  another  is  a  compact  close-textured  rock,  usually  of  dark 
color,  but  sometimes  greenish.  Neither  of  these  varieties  occupies 
exclusively  any  one  horizon,  but  the  quartzite-like  variety  is  found  in 
the  more  southern  outcrops,  the  last  mentioned  kind  immediately 
north  of  that,  the  darker  porphyries  next,  and  the  coarser,  lighter 
colored  ones  in  the  most  northerly  exposures. 

The  bedding  is  very  obscure,  but  the  laminations  of  certain  portions 
and  belts  of  particular  varieties  of  rock  show  the  strike  to  be  north- 
eastward. The  dip  is  made  out  with  much  less  certainty,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  to  the  northward,  and  to  vary  from  ]  5°  to  45°. 

Though  the  Berlin  porphyry  differs  from  that  of  Pine  Bluff  and  of 
Marquette  in  the  absence  of  glassy  feldspar,  yet  the  close  lithologi- 
cal  alliance  of  the  three  is  very  evident,  and  they  doubtless  all  belong 
to  the  same  group  of  the  Archcean  series.  The  general  strike  of 
these  formations,  projected  westward,  encounters  several  similar  out- 
liers, that  are  described  in  Prof.  Irving's  report,  and  still  further 
southwest  he  has  found  similar  quartz- porphyry  overlying  the  Bara- 
boo  quartzite.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the 
latter  as  Huronian,  so  that  the  porphyries  must  be  regarded  as  a 
newer  portion  of  that  formation. 

All  of  these  masses  present  the  rounded  contour  of  glaciated  sur- 
faces, and  still  bear  the  glacial  groovings,  and,  in  some  cases  even 
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remnant  polished  spots,  and  from  all  these,  trains  of  porphyry  bowl- 
ders stretch  away  in  the  direction  of  the  striae. 


The  Quartzites  of  Portland  and  Waterloo. 

Thirty-five  miles  south  of  Pine  Bluff,  over  an  area  entirely  covered 
by  Paleozoic  rocks,  some  as  recent  as  the  Galena,  we  again  encounter 
the  Archeean  rocks  in  the  form  of  the  quartzites  of  Portland  and 
Waterloo. 

The  outcrops  in  the  town  of  Portland  *  are  severdl  in  number.  The 
most  southwesterly  is  an  oval  island,  lying  mostly  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
33,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  lowland  or  marsh.  The  outcrop  at- 
tains but  a  slight  elevation,  and  its  rounded  contour  shows  abundant 
evidence  of  tlie  glacial  agencies  that  have  swept  over  it.  Not  only 
striae,  but  deep,  broad  furrows,  show  the  direction  of  movement  to 
have  been  S.  15°  to  20**  W.  Bowlders  appear  in  great  force  upon  the 
protected  side  of  the  island,  and  doubtless  thickly  underlie  the  deep 
morass  in  that  direction,  as  they  appear  again  upon  the  hills  be- 
yond. Directly  to  the  east,  in  sec.  34,  there  is  a  slight  exposure  near 
the  base  of  a  somewhat  elevated  north  and  south  ridge,  of  which  it 
doubtless  forms  the  nucleus,  if  not  the  chief  portion. 

Less  than  one  mile  north  of  these  outcrops,  the  quartzite  again  dis- 
covers itself  on  the  brow  and  west  flank  of  the  ridge  facing  Waterloo 
Creek.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  later  formation  overlies  the 
quartzite  between  this  and  the  two  preceding  outcrops,  and  so  the 
three  will  be  found  mapped  as  constituting  a  single  Archaean  area. 
A  short  distance  further  to  the  north  (N,  W.  qr.,  sec.  27),  the  quartz- 
ite rises  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh-like  lake,  constituting  Rocky  Island. 
It  may  be  characterized  as  a  low  dome  covered  with  unsymmetrical 
rochea  moutonees. 

About  two  miles  southeast,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of 
a  marsh,  occurs  a  low  and  limited  outcrop  (sec.  35,  S.  E.  J,  and  sec.  30, 
S.  W.  J).  One-half  mile  to  the  northeast,  across  a  marsh,  there  occurs 
another  exposure,  similarly  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
north  and  south  ridge,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  southwest, 
still  another  one  may  be  seen ;  the  three  lying  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  and  separated  by  marshes.  They  are  regarded  as  being  project- 
ing knobs  of  a  common  area,  and  are  so  mapped.  Between  these  and 
the  three  outcrops  first  mentioned,  as  also  between  both  these  and 

'  See  note  on  ilie  Age  of  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Portland,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  by 
B.  D.  Iryingi  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  Third  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  282. 
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Rocky  Island,  later  formations  intervene,  so  that  they  must  be  regard- 
ed as  forming  three  distinct,  though  closely  associated,  surface  areas. 

The  first  mentioned  outlier  of  the  last  group  still  preserves  on  its 
exposed  surface  the  scorings  of  the  drift  forces,  there  being  two  sets, 
the  one  pointing  S.  33°  W.,  and  the  other  S.  55°  W. 

From  the  several  outliers  there  stretch  awav  to  the  southwestward 
trains  of  bowlders  of  quartzite,  which  gradually  spread  out  into  a  fan- 
like form,  the  fragments  meanwhile  becoming  more  rounded,  smaller, 
and  scattered.  I  have  ti'aced  them  fifty  miles  distant  into  Illinois. 
A  figure  illustrating  these  facts  has  already  been  given.  Their  special 
significance  here  relates  to  the  question  whether  other  masses  of 
quartzite  protrude  through  the  Paleozoic  formations  in  this  region. 
If  so,  they  should  indicate  their  presence  by  erratics  in  the  drift. 
Bowlders,  in  limited  numbers,  reach  about  three  miles  east,  and  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  north  of  the  outcrops,  but  as  traced  in 
those  directions,  no  concentration  toward  a  point  of  origin  was  ob- 
served with  suflScient  definiteness  to  locate  their  source. 

The  discovery  of  a  train  in  the  town  of  Waterloo  led  to  more  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  abundance  of  angular  blocks  in  the  drift  led 
to  the  conviction  that  their  source  was  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Eev.  G.  S.  Ilubbs,  the  actual 
outcrop  was  found.  Like  the  others,  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  on 
the  border  of  a  marsh.     The  exposure  is  small,  but  interesting. 

Atone  point  there  is  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  ripple  marks  running 

parallel  to  the  dip,  thus  demonstrating  the  true 
tilting  with  certainty.     This  was  found  to  be 
^  46i°  ]Sr.  E.,  the  strike  being  N.  45°  W. 

The  rock  of  all  these  outcrops  is  a  hard, 

RiFPLs-xARKKD  ooTLiBR.  thoroughly  mctamorphosed  red,  or  gray  quartz- 
Town  of  Waterloo.  ^^^  Mctamorphic  conglomerates  occur  in  cer- 
tain portions.  In  others  there  is  a  foliated  material  of  talcose  appear- 
ance, yet  seldom  sufficient  to  give  the  rock  a  schistose  structure.  The 
gray  variety  of  quartzite  predominates,  especially  in  the  more  westerly 
outliers,  while  the  red  is  more  abundant  in  the  eastern. 

The  relations  of  these  quartzites  to  the  surrounding  formations  ai*e 
exceedingly  interesting.  About  eighty  rods  south  of  the  outlier  in 
Waterloo,  the  lower  layers  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  reposing  upon 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  occur  at  the  same  level  as  the  quartzite,  witlx 
no  indication  of  disturbance.  The  accompanying  figure  will  render 
the  situation  clear. 

In  the  intermediate  space  are  bowlders  of  conglomerate,  the  peb* 
bles  of  which  are  of  quartzite,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  out* 
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Hers,  while  the  matrix  is  of  white  sand  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone.  There  are  also  fragments  of  sandstone  contain- 
ing the  cylindrical  cavities  known  as  Scolithus.  A  single  bowlder 
was  also  found  uniting  the  two.  I  have  found  Scholithus  tubes  in 
the  upper  transition  layers  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  as  there  is 
no  known  Potsdam  sandstone  along  the  line  of  drift  for  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  and  rarely  then,  in  contact  with  quartzite,  it  seems 
altogether  most  rational  to  conclude  that  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
was  laid  down  around  the  island  of  quartzite  from  which  the  pebbles 

Fio.  21. 


Pbofilx  Sxctiox  BHowiNn  THS  Rklatioks  of  the  Waterloo  Quartzitb. 
1.  QuarUlte.    3.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.    8.  Trenton  Limestone. 

of  the  conglomerate  were  derived  by  beach  action,  and  that  the 
bowlders  in  question  were  derived  from  the  deposit  thus  formed.  The 
greater  fineness  of  the  rock,  which  is  a  matter  of  observation,  may 
account  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scolithus  tubes,  which  are  very 
rare  in  the  more  friable  portions.  This  view  is  both  corroborated  and 
complicated  by  the  still  more  interesting  facts  observed  in  the  town  of 
Portland.  Opposite  Rock  Island  and  near  the  water's  edge,  we  find  a 
white  sandstone  bearing  abundant  well  preserved  Scolithus  tubes. 
This  graduates  above  into  a  fine  conglomerate,  which  becomes  coarser 
and  coarser  until  at  a  height  of  48  feet,  where  it  adjoins  the  quartzite, 
it  consists  of  bowlders  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  imbedded  in 
finer  grades  of  conglomerate.  There  is  here  no  question  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  conglomerate,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Scolithus  to  it 
The  quartzite  rose  as  a  rocky  island  in  the  depositing  seas,  and  yield- 
ed its  material  to  the  beating  of  the  waves,  by  which  the  conglomerate 
was  formed. 

But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  a  peculiar  shal}^,  arenaceous  rock  is  found  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion. One  variety  of  this  rock  is  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  in  Sec. 
3  of  the  town  of  Waterloo.  It  is  of  variegated,  reildish  aspect  and 
irregular  texture,  and  closely  resembles  the  variegated  shales  of  the 
Mcndota  beds  of  the  Potsdam,  and  also  some  of  the  modified  forms  of 
the  St  Peters  sandstone,  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  domes  of 
Ijower  Magnesian  limestone,  subsequently  to  be  described.  It  has 
been  penetrated  at  several  points  in  the  vicinity  by  wells  which  in 
some  cfises  reach  the  quartzite  underneath  it.  The  owners  of  the 
wells  usually  describe  it  as  a  red,  sandy  rock.     At  one  point  (middle 
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N.  line  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  35,  Portland),  a  rock  of  similar 
nature,  but  of  light  buif  color,  was  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  18  feet, 
below  36  feet  of  drift,  when  quartzite  was  reached.  In  the  S.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  3,  town  of  Waterloo,  after  18  feet  of  drift,  41  feet  of  what 
was  described  as  a  rather  soft,  sandy  red  rock,  was  penetrated,  below 
which  a  hard  rock,  probably  quartzite,  was  found.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  shows  the  relations  of  this  rock  with  the  quartzite  and  con- 
glomerate. 

Fia.  22. 


^ORTH  AND  South  Ssotion  thbouoh  Pobtlakd  Quabtzits. 
1.  Quartzite.    2.  Conglomerate.    8.  Shaly  Sandrock. 

Figure  23  shows  the  horizon  which  the  quartzite  and  the  accompa- 
nying formations  occupy.  The  nearest  approach  of  the  Trenton  and 
St.  Peters,  in  their  normal  character,  is  about  two  miles. 

* 

Fig.  23. 


Pbotilx  Ssction,  HHownro  tbs  Rzlatioks  or  ths  Portland  Quartzitx. 

1.  Qnartzite.    8.  Shaly  Sandrock.    8.  Lower  MagncsiAn  Limestone.    4.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.    5. 

Trenton  Limestone. 

"Without  assuming  demonstration,  it  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
all  the  facts,  and  freest  from  gratuitous  assumptions  to  refer  the 
conglomerates,  sandstones  and  shaly  sandrock  to  the  period  of  the 
St.  Peters,  and  they  will  be  found  so  mapped.*  It  is  to  be  remarked 
(1)  That  these  quartzites  were  originally  sandstones  and  conglomer- 
ates. (2)  That  they  were  metamorphosed  before  the  deposit  of  the 
neighboring  horizontal  rocks,  since  the  pebbles  included  in  the  latter 
are  metamorphic.  (3)  That  they  were  tilted  before  the  deposit  of 
horizontal  rocks,  as  shown  by  their  unconformability.  (4)  That  their 
upheaval  and  metamorphism  were  probably  synchronous  and  congen- 
ite.  (5)  That  extensive  erosion  took  place  before  they  were  com- 
pletely covered  and  protected,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  expose 

'  On  the  oooomponying  map  the  area  of  quartzite  in  Sec.  34  is  placed  one-third  mDe 
too  far  north. 
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in  great  thickness  their  truncated  edges  and  dip  at  a  high  angle  in  a 
common  direction  —  northeast.  (6)  That  there  was  a  vast  lapse  of 
time  in  which  the  erosion  might  take  place.  These  rocks  are  un- 
doubtedly a  portion  of  the  Baraboo  quartzite  series  which  has  been 
proven  to  be  pre-Potsdam,  and  since  the  Portland  and  Waterloo 
quartzites  rise  at  their  highest  points  into  the  Trenton  horizon,  there 
must  at  least  have  elapsed  time  enough  for  the  deposit  of  1,200  feet 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  before  they  were  finally  covered  in  the 
Trenton  period. 
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There  rests  upon  the  very  irregular  surface  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks  above  described,  filling  up  its  depressions  and  for  the  most 
part  surmounting  its  hills  (over  the  area  so  occupied),  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive deposit  of  sandstone,  known  under  the  above  name.  That  it 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York,  as 
would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  name,  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
as  the  term  has  been  used  to  designate  this  formation  in  previous  re- 
ports upon  the  geology  of  the  state,  and  as  the  weight  of  evidence 
and  authority  favors  this  view,  the  name  Potsdam  sandstone  will  be 
used  without  further  qualification  in  this  report. 

The  upper  surface  of  this  formation  is  essentially  uniform  and 
nearly  horizontal,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
These  two  formations,  then,  the  limestone  above  and  the  Archaean 
rocks  below,  furnish  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  sandstone  may 
1)0  identified  and  its  position  and  thickness  determined.  Since  its 
upper  surface  is  nearly  uniform,  and  its  bed  very  irregular,  it 
necessarily  varies  greatly  in  thickness^  the  known  range  within 
the  state  being  from  zero  to  about  1,000  feet.  Within  our  district 
its  variation  in  thickness  is  known  to  be  but  little  short  of  this,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  extreme  thickness 
of  this  rock  may  much  exceed  that  which  has  been  observed.  This 
irregulninty  in  thickness  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  any  cal- 
culations dependent  upon  the  depth  of  this  formation. 

General  Character.  The  rock  is  chiefly  composed  of  cemented 
grains  of  silicious  sand.  To  the  unassisted  eye,  these  grains  appear 
spherical,  but  upon  examination  under  the  microscope,  they  are  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  angular  and  irregular,  and  show  that  they  have 
been  formed  from  small  fragments,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
minute  crystals  of  quartz,  which  have  been  worn  by  friction  to  their 
present  form.  These  grains  vary  much  in  size  in  diflerent  localities, 
and  in  the  various  strata  of  the  formation. 
Wis.  Sub.— 17 
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In  general,  as  seen  in  outcrops  in  eastern  "Wisconsin,  they  are 
neither  very  coarse  nor  very  fine,  but  range  through  the  medium 
varieties.  Near  the  base  of  the  formation  a  very  coarse  grained 
sandstone  occurs,  but  it  is  not  known  to  outcrop  in  the  district.  In 
some  cases  these  grains  are  embedded  in  more  finely  comminuted 
silicious  powder,  doubtless  worn  from  the  grains  themselves,  so  that 
the  rock  possesses  considerable  compactness,  but  only  a  small  degree 
of  cohesive  power.  In  other  cases,  the  filling  between  the  grains  is  a 
clayey  material,  or  a  green  earth,  forming  an  argillaceous  sandstone, 
or  one  of  the  varieties  of  greensand. 

Still  again,  and  very  commonly,  the  grains  of  sand  are  firmly  ce- 
mented by  calcareous  or  ferruginous  matter.  In  many  cases  this  is 
not  so  much  a  filling  of  the  spaces  between  the  grains  as  it  is  a  coat- 
ing of  the  grains  themselves,  by  which  they  are  firmly  bound  to- 
gether! It  is  this  variety  that  firrnishes  the  most  serviceable  building 
material. 

As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  formation  presents  several  varieties 
of  sandstone,  which  may  be  known  respectively  as  the  calcareous,  the 
non-calcareous,  the  argillaceous,  the  ferruginous,  and  tlie  green  sand. 
Sandstone  entirely  free  from  calcareous  matter  is  rare  in  this  forma- 
tion in  eastern  Wisconsin. 

Whether  we  examine  outcropping  ledges,  artificial  exposures,  or  the 
drillings  of  Artesian  wells,  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of  lime  is 
usually  indicated,  except  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  formation.  As 
has  been  before  remarked,  the  waters  issuing  from  this  formation 
usually  contain  a  small  percentage  of  lime  salts.  Whether  they  de- 
rive their  calcareous  burden  from  the  sandstone,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  sources  in  part  of  the  lime  in  it,  having  obtained  it  originally 
from  the  limestone  above  and  yielded  it  to  the  sandstone  in  passing 
through  it,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  some  cases,  but  a  portion  of 
the  lime  was  undoubtedly  deposited  at  the  same  time  with  the  sand. 

All  of  the  non-calcareovs  sandstones^  observed  in  the  district 
under  consideration,  crumble  so  easily  as  to  be  of  little  industrial 
importance  except  as  a  source  of  sand,  and  as  they  form  a  sterile  soil, 
their  rarity  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  good  fortune. 

In  the  argillaceoxLS  class^  the  clayey  material  sometimes  becomes 
so  abundant  as  to  render  the  rock  shaly,  and  in  some  cases  it  so  far 
predominates  that  the  rock  is  known  as  a  sliale,  rather  than  a  sand- 
stone. These  argillaceous  layers  are  usually  impervious  to  water, 
and  demonstrate  their  utility  by  giving  origin  to  valuable  springs. 

There  are  two  classes  of  green  sand^  one,  which  consists  of  grains 
of  quartz  colored  by  some  substance  —  iron  in  those  cases  which  I 
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have  examined  —  the  other  and  much  more  prevalent,  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  ordinary  white  quartz  grains,  and  deep-green  grains 
of  glauconite,  or  a  closely  allied  mineral. 

The  ferruginovs  varieties  embrace  at  one  extreme,  those  in  which 
the  amount  of  iron  oxide  is  barely  sufficient  to  color  or  cement  the 
mass,  and  at  the  other,  those  in  which  it  becomes  so  great  as  to  justi- 
fy calling  the  mass  an  iron  ore.  Neither  of  these  classes  is  abun- 
dant in  this  portion  of  the  state,  though  important  features  in  other 
parts.  The  sandstone  of  this  region  is  usually  very  light  colored,  and 
nodules,  seams,  or  layers  of  iron,  though  present,  attain  to  no  signifi- 
cant development. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  great  mass  of  this  sandstone  is 
more  or  less  calcareous.  The  limy  portions  become  so  great  in  some 
layers  that  they  are  more  properly  limestones  than  sandstones.  The 
lime  in  this  case,  as  is  u^al  in  this  state,  is  associated  with  mag- 
nesia, so  that  these  layers  become  really  arenaceous  dolomites.  In 
some  portions,  the  calcareous  matter,  instead  of  being  dissemina- 
ted through  the  rock,  forms  concretions,  by  binding  lumps  of  sand 
into  hard  spherical  masses,  giving  the  beds  a  nodular  structure. 

The  foregoing  general  statements  may  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate 
the  prevailing  chemical  and  molecular  nature,  and  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  this  formation.  More  specific  facts  will  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  local  sections  and  descriptions.  We  may  now  consider 
its  more  massive  characters.  Where  bedding  is  distinctly  marked 
the  layers  are  not  usually  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness. 
From  this  thickness  they  are  to  be  found  of  all  lower  dimensions  down 
to  layers  of  slate-like  thinness.  The  beds  show  oblique  lamination, 
ripple  marks,  and  other  evidences -of  shallow  water  deposit. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  heavy  deposits  of  drift,  exposures  of 
this  formation  in  eastern  Wisconsin  are  quite  unfrequent,  and  very 
limited  in  extent;  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  agriculturist, 
though  quite  the  reverse  for  the  geologist.  However,  by  diligent 
search  and  careful  collating  of  data,  it  appears  that  the  formation 
consists  of  six  subdivisions^  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  top: 

Sandstone  (Madison) 35  feet.. 

Limestone,  shale  and  sandstone  (Mendota) ^ .    60    *' 

Sandstone,  calcareous 155     " 

Bluish  shale,  calcareous, 80     " 

Sandstone,  slifrhtly  calcareous, 160     " 

Veiy  coarse  sandstone,  non-calcareous, 280     " 

The  thicknesses  given  are  subject  to  considerable  variation.  As  a 
general  rule  they  grow  less  toward  the  northeast.    Where  the  total 
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thickness  of  the  formation  is  reduced  by  the  inequalities  of  its  Arch- 
eean  bottom,  it  is  by  the  loss  of  the  lower  members  of  the  group  and 
not  by  the  thinning  of  all. 

7.  Madison  Sandstone.  This  name  has  been  assigned,  by  Prof. 
Irving,  to  the  uppermost  subdivision,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  capital,  where  it  is  extensively  used,  under  that  name,  as 
a  building  stone.  He  regards  this  as  a  member  of  the  Calcifcrons 
group  above,  rather  than  of  the  Potsdam,  in  respect  to  which,  howev- 
er, I  feel  compelled  to  differ  from  him,  for  reasons  given  below. 

At  its  more  typical  localities,  this  sandstone  is  a  rather  coarse 
grained,  thick  bedded,  compact,  but  soft,  slightly  calcareous,  light 
colored  sandstone.  It  is  best  shown  at  Lucas  Point,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Green  Lake,  a  few  miles  west  of  Ripon,  where,  however  it  is 
more  than  usually  fine-grained. 

At  this  point  it  is  horizontally  laminated,  and  marked  by  wavy 
lines  of  reddish  yellow  iron  stains,  though  these  are  probably  not  con- 
stant characters.  In  its  upper  portion,  immediately  beneath  the  low- 
er magnesian  limestone,  it  is  at  most  locations  coarse,  and  the  topmost 
layer  is  often  broken  up  and  mixed  with  calcareous  material,  giving  it 
a  coarsely  brecciated  structure.  This  layer,  or  its  equivalent,  usually 
marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  formation  with  distinctness,  though  more 
or  less  of  sand  mingles  with  the  lower  ledges  of  the  limestione  above. 

2.  Mendota  Limestone,  Tliis  name  has  been  given  to  this  group  of 
strata,  by  Prof.  Irving,  from  its  occurrence  on  Lake  Mendota,  near 
Madison.  The  term  limestone  is  applicable,  however,  to  this  division 
in  eastern  Wisconsin,  only  in  a  qualified  sense.  It  consists  really  of  a 
group  of  alternating  strata  of  arenaceous  magnesian  limestone,  sandy 
calcareous  shales,  and  shaly  and  calcareous  sandstones.  The  lime- 
stones are  soft,  granular,  porous,  friable,  rather  thin  bedded,  buff 
colored,  and  frequently  contain  seams  of  greensand. 

They  resist  erosion  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  sandstones  above 
and  below,  and  so  sometimes  form  the  protecting  cap  of  terraces. 

The  shales  are  variegated  with  yellow,  red  and  purple.  Those  of  the 
latter  class  are  quite  characteristic,  though  something  very  similar 
occurs  at  a  few  exceptional  localities  in  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
The  purple  portion,  which  only  makes  up  a  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
rock,  consists  of  irregular  layers,  lumps  and  patches  mixed  with  red- 
dish and  yellowish  portions,  giving  the  whole  a  peculiar  mottled  ap- 
pearance. The  lighter  colored  shales  occur  intimately  associated  with 
these.  Both  classes  are  more  or  less  arenaceous  and  calcareous,  are 
soft  and  brittle,  easily  crushed,  and  readily  decomposed  under  the  ac- 
tion of  atmospheric  agencies. 
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The  ^andstotiea  are  of  two  kinds^  tliose  consisting  of  the  common 
white,  buff,  yellow  or  orange  qnartzose  sand,  with  more  or  less  of  cal- 
careous and  aluminous  admixture,  and  those  formed  by  a  mingling  of 
the  common  quartzose  sand  with  green  particles  of  glauconite,  and 
altered  forms  of  it,  producing  as  a  result  various  shades  of  gray,  yel- 
low, green  and  mottled  sandstones.  The  component  grains  frequently 
have  but  a  slight  cohesion,  so  that  the  mass  is  fittingly  termed  green 
sand. 

The  vpj>er  and-  lower  limits  of  the  Mendota  group  are  scarcely  de- 
finable. It  graduates  above  into  the  Madison  sandstone,  so  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two,  and  below,  the  alternation 
of  calcareous  and  arenaceous  rock  n^ke  it  equally  difficult  to  say 
where  the  series  ends. 

A  thickness  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  would  include  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lime  rock,  while  about  sixty  feet  would  be  required  to 
cover  the  entire  alternating  series.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  by  in- 
specting the  local  sections  subsequently  given. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  objections  to  separating  this  from  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  series,  and  grouping  it  with  the  Lower  Magnesian 
series.  The  lower  limit  of  the  Magnesian  limestone  is  in  this  region 
and  elsewhere  so  far  as  I  have  personally  observed,  well  defined,  al- 
though sandstone  mingles  with  the  formation  above  and  calcareous 
strata  extend  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  feet  below  into  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  Aside  from  other  objections,  there  seems  to  me  no  good 
reason  for  placing  the  dividing  horizon  at  any  other  point  than  that 
which  has  very  generally  been  recognized  by  geologists,  viz. :  at  the 
top  of  the  Madison  beds. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  central  Wisconsin  where  the 
Mendota  beds  develop  a  greater  thickness  and  purity  of  dolomitic 
character  as  well  as  greater  lithological  similarity  to  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian limestone,  they  have  heretofore  been  mistaken  for  that  forma- 
tion, and  something  of  confusion  introduced  into  the  geology  of  this 
horizon,  which  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  Mendota  beds  by  Prof. 
Irving  has  removed. 

The  paleaiitological  evidence  very  strongly  corroborates  the  view 
here  taken.  Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  discussion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Mendota  beds  are  undoubtedly  the  eastern  equiv- 
alents of  Dr.  Owen's  Fifth  Trilobite  bed,  the  common  horizon  being 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis^  D. 
PepinensiSy  Lvngula  aurora^  L,  mosia^  and  a  few  other  species  of  lim- 
ited horizontal  distribution.  The  primordial  aspect  of  this  fauna  is 
unquestionable.     The  collections  of  this  season  have  shown  Lingul/i 
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oiiosia  to  be  associated  with  Lingulepis  pimiifonnisy  which  is  con- 
sidered by  Owen  and  Hall  as  characterizing  the  lower  beds  of  the  Pots- 
dam, and  Dicellocephalvs  Pepinenaia  was  found  with  Illcenurtis 
quadrat'us^  which  Prof.  Hall  refers  to  the  middle  Potsdam,  thus  show- 
ing specific  paleontological  bonds  with  the  lower  strata. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  case  of 
the  occurrence  of  any  of  these  species  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  liiue- 
stone,  as  limited  in  this  report,  there  being  ample  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  in  all  cases  where  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotervsu  has  been 
doubtfully  referred  to  this  horizon,  the  specimens  really  belonged  to 
the  Mendota  or  other  intercalated  beds. 

The  lower  divisionSj  constituting  the  main  body  of  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  present  but  very  few  exposures  in  this  region,  and  these  of 
very  limited  extent,  so  that  we  are  dependent  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
derived  from  Artesian  wells  for  positive  knowledge  of  their  nature. 
So  far  as  thus  indicated,  there  are  four  subdivisions. 

J.  That  which  lies  next  helow  the  Mendota  beds  is  a  light  colored, 
fine  to  medium  grained  sandstone.  The  constituent  grains  are  chiefly 
quartz,  with  a  less  quantity  of  chert  and  a  few  limestone  and  granitic 
particles  in  some  portions.  It  is  slightly  calcareous,  even  where  the 
limestone  particles  are  not  observable. 

4.  The  next  division  consists  of  a  bluish  green  shale  of  highly  cal- 
careous nature,  containing  minute,  glistening,  mica-like  scales.  It 
was  not  seen  in  outcrop,  and  may  be  quite  local,  though  it  appears 
to  be  represented  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state, 

5.  The  fifth  division  is  very  similar  in  nature  to  that  above  the  last, 
being  a  rather  fine  grained,  light  colored  quartzose  sandstone,  contain- 
ing occasionally  some  clay-like  calcareous  matter. 

6.  The  lowest  suhdivisio7i  is  a  very  coarse,  non-calcareous  sand- 
stone, composed  of  large  grains  of  transparent,  light  colored  quartz  of 
irregular  but  rounded  form. 

Organic  Jiemains.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossils  found  in 
the  Potsdam  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  These,  and  all  subsequent 
identifications  in  this  report  were  made  by  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield, 
whose  eminent  qualifications  are  a  guaranty  of  their  correctness: 

Plants. 
Paleophycus.     Sp.  und. 

MOLLUSCA. BEACrnOPODA. 

Orthis  Pepina. 

Abticulata.  —  Annelida. 
Tubes  of  scolithus? 
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Tbilobites. 

Conocephalites  diadematus,  H. 
Conoceplialites  minor,  Slium. 
Conocephalites  Gibbsi,  n.  sp.^ 
Dicellocephalus  Misa,  H. 

This  is  probably  very  far  from  being  a  fair  representation  of  the 
actual  fauna,  but  the  meagerness  of  the  outcrops  in  this  region,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rock  is  very  rarely  quarried,  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  secure  a  full  collection. 

Method  of  Deposit.  That  this  sandstone  was  deposited  beneath 
the  ocean  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  marine  life  found  in  it.  That 
the  water  was  comparatively  shallow  is  indicated  by  the  ripple  marks 
and  beach  structure  that  abound  in  the  formation.  The. rounded  and 
yet  irregular  character  of  the  grains  of  sand  that  constitute  the  chief 
element  of  the  rock  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  originally  small, 
angular  grains  of  quartz  that  have  b^en  worn  by  friction  to  their 
present  form.  The  fact  that  this  formation  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Archaean  rocks,  which  abound  in  quartz  in  the  form  of  irregular 
grains  and  crystals,  and  in  mica,  feldspar  and  other  minerals  found 
in  the  sandstone,  that  these  rocks  have  been  decomposed  and  eroded 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  that  they  were,  at  the  time  this  deposi- 
tion was  in  progress,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and  atmo- 
spheric influences,  make  it  certain  that  the  sandstone  was  derived 
from  these  older  rocks,  and  that  this  was  accomplished  by  the  same 
process  of  wear,  decay,  and  redeposit  that  is  in  action  at  the  present 
time,  producing  similaraccumulations  of  sand,  that  may  in  time  be- 
come hardened  to  rock.  The  clayey  material  was  doubtless  derived 
in  the  same  way  from  the  feldspar  and  other  aluminous  ingredients 
of  the  same  granitic  rocks,  but  the  calcareous  portion  was  doubtless 
chiefly  formed  through  the  agency  of  marine  life. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  grains  of  sand  is  entirely  fatal 
to  the  view  still  occasionally  advanced,  that  they  were  produced  by 
crystalization  from  solution,  as  they  neither  have  in  general  the  crys- 
talline nor  concretionary  form,  nor  one  that  would  naturally  be  de- 
rived from  either  of  these  by  friction,  if  indeed  friction  were  suppos- 
able  under  that  theory. 

Extent.    It  has  heretofore  been  remarked  that  the  Potsdam  sand- 

'  The  names  of  new  species  given  in  this  volume  are  from  the  manuscript  of  Prof. 
Whitfleld,  which  will  be  published  at  an  early  day.  They  are  here  introduced  for  the 
obvious  value  tliey  will  give  the  report  when  the  descriptions  shall  be  published,  and 
with  no  reference  to  any  claim  to  priority  of  publication. 
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stone  in  Wisconsin  has  the  general  form  of  a  crescent.  We  have  the 
right  or  eastern  horn  of  this  crescent  under  consideration.  It  enters 
the  district  obliquely  from  the  southwest,  and  occupies  the  western 
margin  of  Green  Lake,  Winnebago  and  Outagamie  counties,  from 
whence  it  extends  to  the  northeastward,  passing  into  Michigan  across 
the  upper  great  bend  in  the  Menomonee  river.  It  is  much  narrower 
in  this  than  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  averaging  only  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width.  The  formations  in  this  part  of  the 
state  have  a  rudely  zigzag  or  stair-like  outline,  in  which  this  sand- 
stone participates.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  its  upper  limit  or 
eastern  boundary,  where  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone. Its  lower  limit  cannot  be  mapped  with  equal  precision,  owing 
to  the  unevenness  of  the  underlying  formation  and  the  ever  present 
obscuring  drift  accumulations.  Beyond  the  limits  marked  on  the 
maps,  where  detailed  investigations  have  not  yet  been  made,  isolated 
patches  will  doubtless  be  found  resting  upon  the  Archaean  rocks. 

A  more  clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  surface  extent  and  location 
of  this  rock  than  it  is  possible  to  convey  by  verbal  description,  may 
be  obtained  by  consulting  the  accompanying  maps,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  respectfully  invited. 

The  formation  dips  to  the  east,  and  passes  under  all  the  formations 
lying  in  that  direction,  as  shown  in  the  sections  on  the  accompanying 
maps,  and  in  this  volume  under  the  head  of  Artesian  Wells,  so  that 
it  underlies  at  varying  but  ascertainable  depths  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

SECTIONS  AND  LOCAL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

The  tovmship  of  Kingston  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Green  Lskke  county,  being  the 
most  southerly  town  in  the  district  under  consideration  that  is  occupied  to  any  extent 
by  this  formation  may  serve  us  as  a  suitable  point  whence  to  proceed  northward  in  sketch- 
ing such  local  developments  of  this  formation  as  may  seem  to  demand  notice,  the  more 
fittingly  so  because  it  presents  several  prominent  elevations  that  expose  the  fonnati<m. 
The  most  satisfactory  of  these  is  Bartholomew's  Blaif ,  in  sec  15,  S.  hf  of  N.  E.  qr.,  T. 
14,  R.  11  £.  This  hill  is  conspicuously  terraced,  the  lower  shelf  being  capped  by  the 
Mendota  beds  and  the  upper  by  the  more  enduring  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  The 
sandstones  that  form  the  rest  of  the  hill,  being  soft,  have  been  more  affected  by  erod- 
ing agencies,  leaving  limestone-capped  benches  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  following  is  the  section  exposed  at  this  point,  in  descending  order: 

1.  Bluish-gray,  thick  bedded,  sub-crystalline,  slightly  siUcioos  dolomite,  uneven  tex- 
ture, granular  in  part,  compact  in  part,  and  approaching  a  breociated  structure  in  por- 
tions, weathering  to  a  rough  ragged  aspect;  fossils  absent  or  very  rare;  the  bottom  lay- 
ers of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  not  completely  exposed  but  probably  about  20 
feet  in  thickness. 

2.  Slope  of  the  terrace,  concealed  by  debris;  known  to  be  occupied  in  part  at  least  by 
a  yellowish  quartzose  sandstone,  with  sUght  calcareous  cement.    It  is  probable,  from  ob- 
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eervataons  clsewherei  that  the  whole  slope  is  underlaid  by  the  Madison  sandstone.  Thick- 
ness 30  feet. 
3  Botten  calcareous  chipstone,  occapying  the  surface  of  the  lower  tenaoe,  derived  by 

disintegration  from  a  rock  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  stratum  below.  Thickness  3 
feet. 

4.  light  buii',  thin  bedded,  impure,  gran- 
ular, porous,  soft,  easily  fractured  magne- 
sian  limestone,  marked  with  fucoidal  impres- 
sions and  interlaid  with  thin  seams  of  green 
sand.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
component  grains  appear  very  angular  and 
in  the  diy  state  mostly  opaque.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  acid,  part  are  dissolved  with  efferves- 
cence, leaving  many  transparent  angular 
particles  insoluble  in  warm  acid.  Used  for 
building  purposes.    Thickness  8  feet. 

5.  Unexposed,  4  feet. 

6.  Greenish  and  grayish,  scarcely  cohe- 
rent sandstone,  composed  of  white  or  light 
colored  grains  of  quartzose  sand  and  green 
grains  of  glauconite.    Thickness  6  feet. 

7.  Calcareous,  banded  and  mottled  white 
and  orange,  coarse  granular,  sandrock,  part- 
ly formed  of  quartz  grains  and  partly  of 
small  crystals  of  dolomite.  Thickness,  5}^ 
inches. 

8.  Soft,  white,  very  friable,  quartzose  sandstone.    Thickness,  2  feet  and  5  inches. 

9.  Calcareous  layer  of  mottled,  greenish  and  orange  color,  coarse  granular,  uneven 
texture  and  medium  hardness,  graduating  into  the  green  sand  below.  Thickness,  9 
inches. 

10.  Green  sand  of  deep  color,  speckled  with  reddish  iron  stains,  veiy  friable,  gradu- 
ating into  the  layer  above.    Thickness,  21  inches. 

11.  Porous,  granular,  crystalline  dolomitic  layers,  marked  by  nodules  of  hematito. 
One  layer  is  7%  inches  thick,  and  firm  and  excellent  for  building  purposes.  The  layers 
are  separated  by  thin  seams  of  green  sand.    Thickness,  3  feet  and  6  inches. 

12.  Greenish  white  sandstone  containing  spherical  concretions  and  Scolithus  tubes. 
The  walls  of  the  tubes  are  usually  cemented  with  iron  oxide  and  the  fossil  stands  out 
beautifully  on  the  weathered  sur&ices.    Thickness,  6  feet. 

13.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  sand  rock,  containing  crystals  of  caldte.  Thickness, 
13  inches. 

14.  Sandstone,  containing  spherical  concretions.    Thickness,  4  feet. 

15.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  rock,  as  above.    Thickness,  1  foot. 

16.  Dirty  greenish  white  sandstone,  full  of  the  spherical  concretions  and  blotched 
with  iron  stains.    Thickness,  3  feet. 

17.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  rock,  with  calcite  crystals  imbedded.  Thickness  15 
inches. 

18.  White  friable  sandstone,  the  upper  foot  filled  with  concretions,  the  lower  three 
and  one-half  with  Scolithus.    Thickness,  4  feet  and  6  inches. 

19.  A  layer  consiBting  of  quartzose  sand  cemented  by  calcareous  material,  containing 
caldte  crystals,  and  marked  with  limonite.    Thickness,  8  inches. 

20.  Sandstone  filled  with  concretions.    Thickness,  8  inches. 
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21.  Soft,  friftble,  dirty  yellowiah  landBtone  of  vei7  uniform  medimn  grain.  Iliidk- 
neas,  6  feet 

The  concretions  above  referred  to  ue  gtobulllr  aggregations  of  quartz  wnd  cemented 
by  cakaRons  mat«rial,  in  size  and  form,  lesemblinK  a  boy's  marbles.  They  are  fre- 
quently attached  to  each  otlier,  produdng  odd  and  fantastic  fonns. 

On  ML  Maria,  two  and  a  half  tuilea  Boutiiwest,  the  main  expoeure  is  the  Lower  Mag- 
neman  limcetone,  but  at  the  base  of  it,  at  some  pointe,  sandstone  is  expceed  and  con- 
tains ScoliUius  tubes  within  tvo  and  a  half  feet  of  tlie  limeatone  above.  On  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hill  tte  calcoreoua  shales  of  the  Mendota  horizon  may  be  seen. 

Near  the  center  of  sedum  24  of  the  same  town  the  guUey  of  ttie  road  expoeeB  imper- 
fectly a  conaderable  pcuiion  of  the  Mendota  formation,  which  is  here  more  shaly  than 
at  Bartholomew's  Bluff  and  does  not  expose  any  firm  thick  layers  cA  limestone,  the  sec- 
tion being  composed  chiefly  of  shales  and  sandatones,  as  follows : 

1.  Coarse  yellow  crystalline  limestone,  graduating  into  sandstone.    1  foot. 

2.  Green  and  orange  sandstone  with  calcmoous  matter  in  setuns  and  nggi*^ations. 
2  feet. 

3.  Green  calcareous  sandstone.    6  inches. 

4.  Oraoge  sandstone,  1  foot. 

5.  Slope,  covered,  about  3  feet. 

6.  Whitish  sandstone  containing  Scolithus,  3  feet,  3  inches. 

7.  Orange  calcareous  sandstsone.  6  ijiches. 

8.  Yellow  sandatimc  containing  spherical  concretions,  1  foot. 

9.  Calcareous  sandstone,  1  foot. 

Farther  south  the  section  is  extended  upward  about  36  feet,  by  aneroid  meosniement, 
and  consists  of  arenaceous  and  calcareous  shales,  intei^ti&tified  wiUi  and  graduating  into 
green  sandstone,  and,  more  rarely,  into  gray  sandstone.  Some  of  the  shales  appear 
highly  argillaceous,  and  some  neni  the  middle  pass  into  an  impure  limestone.  An  ad- 
jacent hill  is  cappbd  with  Lower  Uagneaian  limestone,  to  whose  enduring  character  it 
owes  its  existence. 

Less  than  a  mile  west  of  this,  Bow'a  Hill,  lilcewise  indebted  to  a  protecting  cap  of 
Tiovrer  Magnesion  limestone  for  its  origin,  presents  along  its  slopes  partial  exposures  oi 
the  formation  under  discussion.  At  this  point,  red  and  purple  shales  ore  found,  assod- 
vMA  with  the  various  vorietiea  of  rock  described  at  the  previous  localities.  These  led 
and  purple  sholt'E  have  already  been  described  as  a  chaiacteristic  of  the  Mendota  group, 
but  as  shown  by  the  previous  sections,  they  aie  not  always  present.  These  shales  are 
well  shown  in  the  town  of  Dayton,  Sec.  27,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  in  a  little  quany 
along  the  brook  not  for  from  the  road. 

FiQ.  25. 
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lley  are  again  seen  on  the  shores  of  Green  Lake,  toward  its  western  eitrcnuty.  On 
tlie  south  side  of  the  lake  they  occur  as  a  low  exposure  at  the  vrater's  edge,  covered  by 
drift.  On  the  opposite  side,  north  of  N(niregian  Bay,  there  is  a  more  considerable  dis- 
pl^  of  Mendota  strata.    The  cliff  has  &  protecting  cap  of  Lower  MagneaiBO  limestone. 
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&om  which  descends  a  steep  slope  covered  with  debns  that  doubtless  conceals  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone,  below  which  there  comes  in  a  series  of  impure  limestone  layers.  These 
are  thin  bedded,  inclined  to  be  shelly,  of  earthy  fracture,  soft  and  quite  argillaceous,  the 
aluminous  material  forming  shaly  partings.  Delow  this  follow  a  group  of  arenaceous 
shales  and  shaly  sandstones,  chiefly  of  greemsh  and  purple  casts,  whose  structure  is 
somewhat  changeable  as  traced  horizontally.  Oblique  lamination  is  most  beautifully 
shown  in  some  portions.  Underlying  these  are  heavy  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  of 
yellowish  color,  and  rather  uniform,  firm  texture,  below  which  lie  purple,  iron-stained 
arenaceous  shales,  succeeded  by  calcareous  sandstone  similar  to  that  above.  The  expoB- 
ure  reveals  a  low  axis,  the  strata  dipping  both  east  and  west  from  its  center. 

Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  discovers  essentially  similax  strata.  Sur- 
mounted by  like  Lower  Magnesian  ledges,  its  talus-covered  slope  of  60  feet  is  succeeded 
by  alternating  layers  of  the  Mendota  group. 

Limited  outcrops  of  the  Potsdam  strata  occur  at  several  points  in  Green  Lake  county, 
which  cannot  here  be  specially  described  for  want  of  space,  but  which  the  accompany- 
ing maps  will  enable  any  one  to  identify,  who  may  desire  to  do  so. 

At  Berlin,  adjacent  to  the  porphyritic  ledges,  a  coarse  silicious  sandstone  occurs,  con- 
taining, imbedded  in  it,  fragments  of  the  porphyrite,  often  of  large  size.  These  frag- 
ments are  sometimes  well  worn  and  rounded,  but  oftener  angular.  Fortunately  these 
beds  are  also  fossiliferous,  and  the  following  species  have  been  identified  from  the  col- 
lection made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  King:  Paleophycus,  Sp,  und.,  Orthis  Pepinay  ScoHihua^  Con- 
ocephalites  diadematus,  C,  minor ^  C,  Gibbai,  n.  sp,,  Dicellocephalua  Misa.  These  show 
that  this  sandstone,  conglomerate  and  breccia,  is  of  the  Potsdam  age.  The  position  at 
which  these  occur  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  would  indicate  that  these  beds  belong 
to  the  middle  portion  of  the  formation,  though  the  elevation  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Lower  Magnesian  Hmestone,  which  occurs  a  little  to  the  east,  is  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  tliat  it  belongs  to  a  higher  horizon. 

The  conglomerate  and  brecda  were  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  beating  of  the  waves 
against  the  ac^oining  porphyrite  cUffs,  which  formed  a  rocky  island  in  the  ancient  ocean. 

From  this  point  northward  the  Potsdam  bods  are  almost  wholly  concealed  by  drift, 
except  as  a  few  feet  are  exposed  here  and  there  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
ledges,  that  mark  the  western  limit  of  that  formation.  Such  exposures  occur  in  the 
towns  of  Winchester^  Caledoniay  Mukwa,  Hortonia,  Ellington^  Cicero,  Shawano  and 
Gillette  J  but  nowhere  is  more  than  a  few  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  shown. 

Near  the  ^*  Big  Bend  "  of  the  Oconto  river,  the  blufis  on  the  south  side  are  crowned 
with  impure  limestone  very  meagerly  exposed,  below  which  the  Potsdam  sandstone  oc- 
casionally shows  itself.  About  two  miles  below  the  bridge,  the  "  Flat  Rock ''  is  formed 
by  beds  of  quartzose  sandstone,  stretching  across  the  river  and  forming  gentle  rapids. 
The  rock  is  grayish  white,  mottled  with  yellow,  and  composed  of  well  rounded  grains  of 
transparent  quartz  of  vaxying  size,  cemented  with  a  little  calcareous  matter.  The  beds 
dip  gently  to  the  southeast.  The  face  of  the  layers,  as  they  cross  the  river,  is  pitted  with 
"  pot  holes  **  not  often  exceeding  the  size  of  the  homely  utensil  that  gives  them  a  name, 
in  some  of  which  the  gravel  is  still  eddying  about,  continuing  the  pixjcess  of  formation. 

At  Little  Falls  on  the  Peshtigo  river,  a  lower  portion  of  the  formation  is  presented, 
consibting  of  white  friable  sandstone,  composed  of  nearly  uniform,  well  rounded  grains 
of  quartz,  with  very  little  cementing  material.  The  upper  beds  are  thick  and  massive; 
below  these,  the  layers  are  thinner  and  softer,  beneath  which  again  are  thicker  beds. 
The  falls  owe  their  oiigin  to  this  irregularity. 

Several  miles  down  the  river  in  Sec.  12,  T.  31,  R.  20  E.,  there  is  a  low  exposure  con- 
taining Scolithus  tubes,  and  representing  a  higher  horizon. 

The  formation  barely  demonstrates  its  presence  where  it  crosses  the  Menomonee  river 
into  Michigan. 
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LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Keposing  upon  the  upper  face  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  lies  a 
group  of  silicious  dolomitic  beds,  to  which  the  term  Lower  Magne- 
sian  limestone  was  applied  by  Dr.  Owen,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Galena  and  Niagara  dolomites,  which  constituted  his  Upper  Mag- 
nesian  limestone.  The  former  name  has  very  properly  been  retained, 
while  the  latter,  for  good  reasons,  has  been  discarded.  Tlie  term  Cal- 
ciferous  sandrock,  applied  to  the  near  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian  limestone  at  the  east,  is  not  admissible  in  this  state,  from  the 
lithological  nature  of  the  rock. 

Geiieral  Charcbcter,  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  magnesian  lime- 
stone or  dolomite,  sufficiently  pure  to  burn  to  a  serviceable  quicklime 
in  its  lower,  middle  and  upper  portions,  though  not  in  each  layer  of 
these  subdivisions.  The  chief  impurities  are  quartz,  clay,  iron  and 
greensand. 

The  dolomite  occurs  in  the  earthy,  the  granular  crystalline,  and  the 
cryptocrystalline  forms.  The  second  is  the  more  prevalent  form. 
Even  when  the  rock  has  a  decided  earthy  aspect  and  fracture,  exami- 
nation with  a  lens  often  shows  a  large  element  of  crystalline  grains, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  cases  where  the  crystals  seem 
to  have  completely  blended  with  each  other,  concealing  themselves  in 
the  common  mass,  the  crystalline  facets  are  apt,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, to  be  more  or  less  discernible,  so  that,  except  where  the  rock  is 
silicious,  the  cryptocrystalline  form  is  not  common.  In  some  por- 
tions the  mass  of  the  rock  is  formed  almost  exclusively  of  small  crys- 
tals of  dolomite,  rather  loosely  aggregated,  leaving  minute,  angular 
spaces  between  the  crystalline  grains,  forming  a  very  pronounced 
granular  rock.  There  are  occasional  evidences  of  what  is  probably 
the  common  fact,  that  this  crystalline  structure  was  assumed  after 
the  deposition  of  the  beds,  and  it  may  have  been  synchronous  with 
their  dolomization.  The  silicious  material  is  present  in  four  princi- 
pal forms:  that  of  dissemination  through  the  mass  of  the  limestone, 
of  concentration  in  nodules  of  chert  or  flint,  of  aggregations  of  quartz 
crystals,  and  of  scattered  grains  of  quartzose  sand. 

Tlie  amount  of  silica  disseminated  through  the  rock  is  less  than,  I 
think,  is  commonly  supposed,  which  is  likewise  true  of  the  quartzose 
sand.  The  granular  character  of  the  rock  causes  it  to  weather  to  a 
harsh  sand-like  surface,  which  appears  more  silicious  than  it  really  is. 
Judging  from  the  analyses  made,  the  silicious  ingredient  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten  per  cent.,  and  occasionally  falls  below  two. 

Tlie  chert^  of  which  the  quantity,  on  the  whole,  is  large,  is  not  con 
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fined  to  any  one  horizon,  though  most  abundant  in  the  middle  por- 
tion. Its  distribution  is  irregular,  though  the  nodules  are  frequently 
arranged  in  layers  along  the  bedding  planes  of  the  limestone. 

The  more  diatinstly  cryatalline  quartz  forms,  in  some  portions  of 
the  deposit,  multitudes  of  little  clusters,  completely  filling  small  cav- 
ities in  the  rock  mass,  and  in  other  portions,  where  the  cavities  are 
larger,  the  crystals  only  form  a  lining,  producing  drusy  little  grottoes, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  The  quartz  is  most  frequently 
transparent  or  opalescent,  but  it  is  sometimes  red,  brown,  or  rose 
colored.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  grounded  on  a  chalcedonic  base, 
forming  a  beautiful  combination. 

The  quartzose  sand  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  the  junc- 
tion with  the  sandstone  below  and  above,  and  to  a  subcentral  band  of 
shale,  subsequently  described.  A  portion  of  the  oolitic  grains  Lave  a 
silicious  core. 

Argillaceous  material  is  not  abundant  in  the  formation,  except  in 
shaly  bands,  where  it  sometimes  constitutes  as  much  as  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  In  the  upper  part  bf  the  formation  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  six  per  cent.,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  rock  is  notably  ar- 
gillaceous. Neither  is  the  amount  of  iron  conspicaoas,  though  its 
compounds  sometimes  reach  four  or  five  per  cent.  The  rock  seldom 
appears  ferruginous. 

In  addition  to  these  chemical  and  crystalline  characters,  the  oolitic 
structure  distinguishes  some  portions.  In  most  cases,  the  spherules 
diflfer  but  little  in  size  from  those  of  the  roe  of  our  common  fish, 
which  they  so  much  resemble,  but  some,  as  those  at  Oconto  Falls, 
reach  a  much  larger  size.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the*oolitic  struc- 
ture is  confined  to  essentially  the  same  horizon  with  the  sand  above 
mentioned.  A  portion  of  the  spherules  are  simply  grains  of  sandj 
coated  witii  concentric  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Passing  from  these  to  the  Tnore  massive  features^  the  rock  presents 
a  very  irregular  structure,  owing  to  unevenness  of  hardness  and  com- 
position, and  inequality  of  deposition.  The  effect  of  weathering  is  to 
exaggerate  this,  and  hence  outliers  of  this  formation  present  a  very 
rough  and  often  grotesque  exterior.  A  portion  of  the  rock  is  brecci- 
ated,  having  been  apparently  once  broken  up  by  the  waves,  and  in 
some  cases  somewhat  rounded  by  rolling,  and  afterwards  recemented 
by  material  similar  to  the  fragments  themselves.  These  layers  add 
to  the  coarse  aspect  of  the  rock.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bedding  is 
often  very  irregular,  and  sometimes  obscure,  and  the  beds  not  unfre- 
qnently  undergo  change  when  traced  horizontally.  The  color  of  the 
weathered  and  leach^  portions  is  a  dirty  white,  gray,  or  very  light 
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buff  On  the  interior,  the  rock  often  has  a  greenish  blue  or  gray 
cast.  "Some  of  the  thinner  beds  and  shaly  layers  are  variegated  with 
red  and  purple.  From  the  ease  with  which  the  sandstone  below  is 
eroded,  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation  is  often  left  projecting  in 
mural  cliffs,  or  forming  a  protecting  crown  for  some  isolated  hill, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  such  defensive  covering.  The  strata  dip 
to  the  eastward,  and  are  soon  lost  beneath  the  later  formations,  by 
penetrating  which  the  formation  may  be  reached  at  continually  in- 
creasing depths,  as  we  go  eastward. 

The  floor  of  the  formation^  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  is  essen- 
tially plane,  but  the  upper  surface  is  highly  undulating  or  billowy, 
for  the  latter  term  very  accurately  pictures  to  the  mind  its  remarka- 
ble nature.  The  billows  of  this  petrous  sea  vary  in  height,  from  a 
gentle  swell  to  elliptical  domes  rising  one  hundred  feet  above  their 
bases,  while  their  length  ranges  from  a  few  rods  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more,  and  their  width,  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  length.  The 
regularity  of  outline  here  indicated  is  a  frequent  and  typical,  but  not  uni- 
versal, fact.  The  slope  of  the  sides  varies  from  30°  downwards.  The 
axes  of  these  domes  lie  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  much 
more  commonly  than  otherwise. 

Fig.  26. 


East  akd  Wbst  SsonoN  nsar  Rxpoh. 
1.  Lower  MAgnesian  limestone.    2.  St.  Peters  sandstone.    8.  Trenton  limedtone. 

The  superficial  strata  of  these  rock-billows  dip  in  every  direction 
from  the  center,  most  rapidly  at  the  sides,  and  less  so  at  the  extremi- 
ties; or,  in  other  words,  they  are  essentially  concentric  with  the  sur 
face. 

These  statements  are  made  with  reference  to  the  original  condition 
of  the  mounds  before  erosion.  There  are  satisfactory  evidences  that 
during  the  deposit  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  upon  this  unequal  sur- 
face, the  exterior  of  these  prominences  was  somewhat  eroded,  and  in 
the  removal  of  the  latter  formation  by  the  elements  and  the  drift 
forces,  resulting  in  their  present  exposure,  they  were  still  further  acted 
upon. 

The  eastern  and  northeastern  extremities  suffered  considerable  abra- 
sion from  the  latter  cause.  But  neither  of  these  agencies  modified, 
except  superficially,  the  form  of  these  prominences,  while  they  served 
to  demonstrate  more  satisfactorily  the  quaquaversal  character  of  the 
dip. 
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Unfortunately,  little  is  positively  known  to  me  concerning  their  in- 
terior. The  deeper  strata  observed  were  of  very  irregular  character, 
being  either  brecciated  or  showing  a  tendency  to  a  rude  concretionary 
grouping  of  material  into  irregular  lump-like  enlargements  of  the  lay- 
ers. In  a  very  few  instances,  supposed  to  belong  to  this  class,  nota- 
bly an  outlier  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Markesan,  the  whole 
of  the  rock  exposed  is  a  thoroughly  brecciated  mass,  with  obscure  or 
absent  bedding  lines.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  remnant  of  a  larger 
luass  that  formed  the  nucleus  over  which  the  sloping  strata  were  de- 
posited, for  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  deposition  and  not  of  upheaval. 

Fio.  27. 
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Organic  Remains.  These  are  very  meager.  Fucoidal  remains, 
Salterella(?),  an  undetermined  species  of  Stromatoporn;  Ophileta  uni- 
angulata,  two  undetermined  species  of  Trilobites,  doubtfully  referred 
to  the  genus  Barthyurus,  embrace  those  found  in  this  region. 

Area.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  area 
forms  a  rude  crescent,  the  eastern  limb  of  which  enters  the  district 
under  consideration  in  Green  Lake  county,  and  extends  thence  to  the 
Menomonee  river.  The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  forms  a  serrated 
band  or  a  fringe  on  the  convex  edge  of  this  crescent,  averaging  about 
seven  miles  in  breadth.  It  barely  enters  the  district  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Dodge,  but  invades  Green 
Lake  county  with  its  full  width,  and  thence  passes  diagonally  on- 
ward to  the  northeast,  through  Winnebago,  Outagamie,  Shawano, 
and  Oconto  counties,  as  exhibited  on  the  accompanying  maps. 

Thickness.  Owing  to  the  uneven  surface,  the  thickness  varies 
greatly.  The  observed  extremes  in  this  region  are  62  feet  and  141 
feet.  Calculations  based  on  dip  give  very  similar  results,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  thickness  sometimes  exceeds  these  limits. 

Local  Descriptions.  The  most  southerly  point  at  which  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone appears  within  the  eastern  district,  is  at  Waterloo,  in  Jefferson  county.  Along 
the  stream  below  the  lower  bridge,  at  the  village,  a  low  ledge  presents  its  rough,  weath- 
ered face  to  view.  It  consists  of  a  coarse,  cherty,  buft*,  silicious  dolomite,  in  medium 
beds  of  rough,  uneven  texture,  owing  in  i)art  to  irregular  cavities  and  granular  porous 
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spots,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  nodnles  of  chert.  Hub  inequality  of  stractme  is 
exaggerated  by  the  effects  of  long  weathering,  giving  the  surface  a  very  ragged  ajsped. 
The  exterior  of  the  chert  is  usually  white  and  rather  soft,  while  the  interior  is  dark  or 
reddish,  hard,  translucent  and  flint-like.  The  outcrop  represents  the  upper  portion  of 
the  fomu|,tion. 

This  limestone  next  appears  to  the  north,  within  our  district,  on  the  Crawfisli  river,  tvT> 
miles  below  Columbus,  in  a  low  exposure  in  the  banks  of  the  stream,  similar  to  the 
alx)ve.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  nortliea^t  from  this,  near  the  center  of  the  S.  E.  H 
sec.  19,  town  of  Elba,  a  quany  exposes  the  following  section  of  impure  magnesian  lime- 
stone: 

1.  A  brecciated  stratum,  composed  of  small,  compact,  dark  gray  fragments  between 
which  are  numerous  irregular  spaces  filled  with  white  pulverulent  material.  Thickness, 
2  feet. 

2.  Beds  more  homogeneous  than  the  above,  yet  porous  in  parts  and  compact  in  oth- 
ers, containing  nodules  of  chert.    Thickness,  4.6  feet. 

3.  A  very  highly  brecciated  layer,  formed  of  compact  dark  colored  dolomitic  £ra^ 
ments,  covered  with  black  dendritic  crystals,  and  full  of  small,  irregular  crystal  lined  cav- 
ities.   Thickaess,  1.45  feet. 

4.  A  stratum  of  very  uneven  texture  and  composition,  containing  silidous  nodules. 
Thickness,  5.7  feet. 

5.  A  single  thick-bedded,  porous,  moderately  soft  dolomitic  layer  of  uneven  texture. 
Tliickness,  2.3  feet. 

6.  A  band  of  rather  Uiin  sheets  of  irregular  arrangement,  inclosing  large,  coarse,  nod- 
ular masses  of  breccia-like  rock,  hard,  compact,  cherty,  red  stained,  some  portions  ap- 
parently silicious,  some  nearly  pure  dolomite.    Thickness,  4.35  feet. 

7.  Thick,  uniform  bed  of  moderately  hard,  compact  texture,  the  upper  portion 
marked  with  greenish  silicious  sand,  iron  stained.  Thickness,  2 .  75  feet.  Total,  21 .  15  feet. 

North  of  this,  in  Dodge  county,  this  formation  shows  an  occasional  limited  exposure, 
similar  to  the  preceding. 

In  Green  Lake  Coanty  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Lower  Magnesian 
strata  crown  several  of  the  prominent  hills.  These  are  the  lower  layers  of  the  forma- 
tion, and  constitute  the  small  patches  lymg  west  of  the  serrated  edge  of  the  main  body 
of  the  formation,  as  represented  on  the  accompanying  maps. 

The  extensive  prairies  of  Manchester  and  Dayton  townships  are  underlaid  by  tiiis 
rock,  while  those  to  the  eastward  repose  on  the  Trenton  and  Galena  limestones.  It  is 
in  this  county  that  we  first  find  a  clear  demonstration  of  what  constitutes  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  viz. :  the  imdulatory  nature  of  the 
upper  face  of  the  formation  already  mentioned.  North  of  Lake  Maria,  in  the  town  of 
Mackford,  are  several  conical  mounds,  partially  covered  with  earth,  which  rise  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  which  occurs  a  few  rods  to  the  east, 
while  in  the  town  south,  at  least  23  feet  of  sandstone  intervene,  and  in  the  town  nortli, 
at  least  82  feet,  and  near  Ripon,  over  100  feet.  So  far  as  exposed,  the  strata  forming  the 
mounds  dip  away  from  the  center.    But  we  need  not  linger  upon  so  poor  an  exposure. 

In  the  S.  E,  qr.  of  Sec,  7  of  the  same  town  \a  a  conical  lull  surmounted  by  a  turret 
of  massive  breccia,  which  needs  to  be  noted  in  this  connection,  though  there  is  nothing 
except  its  elevated  position  to  show  that  it  indicates  any  irregularity  in  the  surface  of 
the  formation.  But  in  the  N.  £.  qr.  of  Sec.  15  of  the  same  town,  at  the  point  where 
the  road  crosses  a  small  stream,  there  is  a  most  satisfactory  demonstration  of  this  in  the 
Hse  of  an  arch  of  Lower  Magnesian  strata  into  actual  contact  with  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, causing  the  thinning  out  of  the  St,  Peters  sandstone  to  absolute  zero.  This  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  at  this  point,  especially  as  seen  down  the  stream 
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&  few  kAb,  con£st  of  two  daraes,  thin  undulating  beds  and  thick  brecciated  ones ;  the 
two  altemating,  in  a  meaame,  nitli  each  other.  The  latter  areveiy  hard  and  cryBtalline 
in  textuie.  Some  of  the  angular  cavities  that  constitute  the  interapoces  between  the 
fragments  of  the  breccia  are  filled  with  caldte  and  pyrites,  bnt  most  of  them  ate  empty, 
giving  tiie  impression  that  the  rock  had  been  crashed.  But  this,  with  one  or  two  other 
amilar  cases,  is  exceptional.    The  breccias  that  are  so  common  a  feature  in  this  lime- 

Fio.  28. 
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stone  cannot,  in  m?  judgment,  be  satiBfactoiily  explained  by  any  form  of  crashing  after 
depontioii.  In  this  instance  the  ondulatoiy  nature  of  the  thin  beds,  and  the  hardness 
and  CTystalline  character  of  the  breociBted  rock  lend  some  plausibility  to  the  idea  of  com- 
pression, or  forcible  upheaTsl,  as  the  caose  of  this  sjipareut  flexure  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
siau  strata.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  a  large  mass  of  facts  not  in  conso- 
nance with  such  a  view. 

The  fignre,  which  exhibits  an  east  and  west  section,  shows  that  the  strata  dip  in  both 
those  directioiis,  and  by  following  down  Uie  stream  to  Uie  northward,  they  are  seen  te 
slope  rapidly  in  that  direction  also.  To  the  south  they  are  concealed,  but  judging  from 
analogy,  they  descend  also  in  that  direction  within  a  short  distance,  thus  forming  i 
dome  supporting  the  Trenton  strata  above. 

The  character  of  the  sandstone,  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  under  its  appro- 
priate head,  makes  it  evident  that  the  sides  of  this  dome  were  Butgect  to  the  action  of 
the  waves  while  the  St.  Peters  eaudstone  was  being  deposited,  demonstrating  that 
whatever  cause  prodnoed  the  arch,  ad«d  before  the  sandstone  was  formed. 

In  sections  one  of  this  town  and  thirty-iii  of  the  town  north,  the  Lower  Magneeian 
and  Trenton  strata  are  found  at  the  some  level  and  very  near  each  other,  leaving  no 
donbt  that  here  is  another  instance  of  the  lower  formatiDn  rising  into  the  horizon  of  the 
upper.     This  is  shown  by  Fig.  19,  ante  p.  2-51. 

Six  miles  to  the  west  of  this,  on  the  shorcB  of  the  Little  Onen  Lake,  the  sanie 
peculiarity  is  again  manifested.  At  the  southeiist  angle  of  the  lake,  a  low  arch  is  par- 
tially exposed,  while  on  the  north  shore  a  more  decisive  instance  occurs.  A  precipitous 
blaff,  crowned  with  Trenton  strata,  ekirts  the  lake  on  that  side.  At  the  west  end  of  this 
bluff,  there  are  fifty-four  feet  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  between  the  Trenton  layers  and  tl  le 
water's  edge,  and  how  much  is  concealed  beneath  is  unknown.  But  within  eight;  rods 
to  the  east,  the  Lower  Magnesian  strata  rise  above  the  water's  edge,  and  approich 
within  eighteen  feet  of  the  Trenton  above,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  come  into  actual  con- 
tact, as  the  natore  of  the  slope  seemed  to  indicate,  but  which  could  not  be  observed  on 
account  of  the  talus  covering  the  side  of  the  bluff.  In  the  opposite  direction,  within  a 
half  mile,  the  Lower  Magneeian  strata  may  be  found  arching  upwards  to  elevations  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet,  or  more,  above  the  lake  level. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  a  valley  reveals  the  arcuate  nature  of  the  strata 

most  clearly.    On  entering  the  gorge  below,  the  layers  are  found  to  dip  southwaiil  at 

an  angle  of  20°  and  npwaxds,  but  as  the  crest  is  mounted,  the  inclination  becomes  lesd 

and  [eat  nntQ  they  are  lost  beneath  the  soil,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  TVenton  horizon. 
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Toward  the  top,  there  are  to  be  found  some  veiy  sandy  layers  that  appear  to  rest,  in  a 
measurCf  unconformably  upon  a  worn  8ur£ace  beneath,  and  probably  represent  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone,  which  would  naturally  be  calcareous  in  such  a  situation. 

A  portion  of  the  rock  of  this  dome  is  a  coarsely  brecciated*  Teiy  hard  crystalline  dolo- 
mite, but  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  more  common  class  of  coarse,  impure  magne- 
sian  limestone  that  characterizes  this  formation. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  minor  exhibitions  of  the  same  phenomena,  we  find,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ripon,  this  peculiarity  developed  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Just  west  of  the 
Ceresco  Mills,  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  city,  there  rises  a  rock  hill,  havmg  an  elongated 
oval  contour,  somewhat  enlarged  and  curved  at  the  eastern  extremity.  Its  base  is 
skirted  on  the  east  and  north  by  streams  above  which  its  crest  rises  to  an  average  hdgfat 
of  about  one  hundred  feet.  Its  axis  lies  east  and  west,  and  does  not  much  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  terminated  at  the  west  by  a  deep  ravine,  beyond  which 
rises  a  second  ridge  of  similar  form  and  height,  and  somewhat  greater  length,  but  whidi 
is  less  conspicuous  because  of  its  connection  with  the  plateau  on  the  south.  The  ridge 
first  mentioned  is  nearly  isolated  by  a  deep  ravine  on  tlie  south,  which  reveals  its  form, 
though  the  rock  exposures  are  chiefiy  confined  to  the  eastern  end.  On  the  northeast 
slope,  thick,  heavy,  rough  beds  of  Lower  Magnesian  hmestone  show  a  dip  of  15*  to  18* 
to  north  of  east.  On  the  eaatemmost  point,  the  dip  is  18"  to  the  eastward,  while  on  the 
southeast  curve  a  slant  of  25*  to  30*  to  the  southeast  is  observed,  and  &rther  along  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  a  more  southward  and  southwestward  dip  seems  to  be  indicated, 
though  the  exposures  are  very  unsatisfactory.  A  small  quarry  above  the  limekiln,  and 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  shows  within  itself  dips  of  3*  E.,  12?^*  N.  E.,  and  7*  N.  W., 
with  all  intermediate  inclinations.  This  irregularity  is  not  caused  by  the  folding  or  con- 
tortion of  even  bedded  layers,  so  much  as  by  the  thickening  and  thinning  of  irregular 
ones.  Great  lumps,  as  it  were,  occur  at  certain  points,  swelling  two  or  three  fold  the 
thickness  of  the  layer,  or  causing  it  to  disappear  entirely  in  a  structureless  mass.  The 
rock  is  greenish  blue,  somewhat  ai'gillaceous,  and  contains  a  few  fossils. 

Down  the  slope  from  this  quarry,  and  within  six  rods  of  it,  a  bed  of  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone lies  immediately  against  the  flank  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  arch,  the  top  of  the 
sandstone  being  SO  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  actual  junction  of  the  sand- 
stone with  the  limestone  was  not  visible  at  the  time  of  either  of  my  visits,  but  I  wos 
credibly  informed  that  in  a  filled  portion  of  the  sand  pit  it  had  been  previously  exposed. 

Wells  in  the  vicinity  show  that  the  surface  of  the  limestone  descends  to  at  least  100 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  is  here  then  unthin  a  horizontal  distance  of  le^s 
than  one  quarter  of  a  mile^  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  upper  limits  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
Utnestonc  of  not  less  than  100  feet. 

Fig.  29. 


^OBTH  AND  South  Sxgtion,  nbab  Ripon. 
1.  Iiower  Magnesian  limestone.    2.  St.  Peters  sandstone.    8.  Trenton  limestone. 

Within  less  than  a  half  mile  south  of  this  arch,  the  Lower  Magnesian  strata  again 
mount  into  the  IVenton  horizon,  more  than  100  feet  above  the  intervening  depression, 
and  again  to  the  south,  less  than  half  a  mile,  another  arch  appears,  but  passes 
under  the  bluff  to  the  west  before  attaining  so  great  an  altitude  as  the  two  preceding 
ones.  The  rock  forming  this  one  is  unusually  irregular  in  hardness,  and  weathers  out 
into  the  most  fantaj^tic  shapes,  so  that  the  loose  worn  masses  are  much  admired  as  lawn 
ornaments. 

The  accompanying  figure  will  assist  in  illustrating  the  foregoing  facts.    The  irregu- 
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larity  is  unquestionably  due  chiefly  to  the  undulation  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  fonna- 
tion;  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  sides  of  these  prominences  were  somewhat  worn  by 
wave  action  daring  the  deposit  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  a  portion  of  the  rock 
incorporated  in  that  formation.  Near  the  west  line  of  the  township  of  Ripon,  on  the 
lowlands,  near  the  ledge  that  marks  the  limit  of  the  Trenton  plateau,  tlie  upper  por- 
tion of  one  of  these  swells  is  finely  shown.  It  is  only  a  few  rods  in  extent,  and  attains 
but  a  meager  elevation  compared  with  those  just  described.  It  is  oval  and  symmetrical 
in  outline,  and  has  its  greater  axis,  which  is  about  twice  its  transverse  diameter,  east 
and  west,  in  harmony  with  the  general  rule.  The  surface  rock,  which  alone  is  exposed, 
is  rather  even  bedded  and  homogeneous  for  this  formation,  in  which  irregular  structure 
is  the  prevalent  form. 

West  of  Rush  Lake,  at  several  points,  the  billowy  character  of  this  face  of  the  for- 
mation is  shown  by  variously  dipping  strata  and  half  exposed  domes  of  rock. 

In  the  railroad  cut  adjacent  to  the  lake  shore,  near  the  center  of  section  15,  Nepeuskin, 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  interior  of  these  mounds  is  revealed,  though  the  cut  does 
not  exceed  six  feet  in  depth.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  irregularly  undulating,  consist- 
ing of  hummocks  and  hoUows;  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
is  polished  and  covered  with  glacial  strise,  bearing  westward.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  present  sur&ce  is  due  to  erosion,  were  it  not  for  a  sandy  layer,  covering  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface,  that  seems  to  belong  to  the  sandstone  subsequently  deposited.  The 
rock  is  very  irregular  in  bedding  and  stratification.  The  layers  thicken  and  thin,  enter 
and  disappear,  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  and  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet.  At 
the  same  time  they  curve  and  dip  in  various  degrees  and  directions.  The  accompany- 
ing cuts,  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  wiU  serve  to  show  this  imjjeiiectly. 

Fig.  30. 


&KITCHS8  FBOM  SECTION  15,  KePSUSKXN. 

Showing  irregular  strnctare  of  Lower  MagneAian  limestone. 


The  irregularity  is  such  that  it  seems  necessary  to  attribute  it  to  the  conditions  of  de- 
position and  not  to  subsequent  disturbance.  During  tlie  process  of  deposition  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  or  less  of  loosening,  breaking  up,  rounding  and  rearranging  of 
the  somewhat  indurated  sediment  and  its  redeposit,  intermixed  with  finer  material,  but 
after  the  final  deposition  there  is  no  evidence  of  subsequent  disturbance  beyond  that 
common  to  all  formations.  Northwest  of  Winneconne  these  mounds  become  so  pre- 
valent that  the  surface  of  the  formation  may  very  fittingly  be  termed  billowy.  Tliey 
seldom  exhibit  a  greater  length  than  forty  rods,  nor  an  elevation  of  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  are  usually  much  less  than  this.  Of  course  mention  is  here  made  only  of 
that  i)ortion  which  protrudes  above  the  drift,  and  not  of  the  actual  dimensions.  Their 
greatest  length  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  east  and  west.    The  dip  in  all  cases,  so  far  as 
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could  be  determined,  was  quaquaversal,  being  gn^eatest  on  the  sides  and  perceptibly  less 
at  the  extremities.  The  greatest  dip  observed  in  this  vicinity  was  20°.  In  meet  ca/ses 
apparently  only  the  crest  of  tlie  arch  was  exposed  and  the  dips  were  low. 

One  of  these  hills,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  east  line  of  section  15  of  the  town  of 
WinneconnCi  presents  some  special  features  deserving  mention.  The  uppermost  layer, 
where  still  preserved,  contains  a  large  ingredient  of  quartzose  sand,  or  is  ineroBted  with 
sand,  or  in  other  cases,  consists  of  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  whose  matrix  is  q[iiartzoee 
sand.  This  layer  is  also  sometimes  oolitic.  As  similar  facts  were  observed  at  several 
other  widely  separated  localities,  this  sandy  portion  is  believed  to  be  the  transition  layer 
to  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  if  so,  it  indicates,  where  preserved,  the  original  form 
of  these  mounds,  and  that  in  these  instances  the  drift  forces  have  only  removed  the  in- 
coherent sandstone  above.  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  usually 
this  sandy  layer  wajs  found  on  the  southwestward  side  of  the  prominence,  where  it  would 
be  protected  from  the  more  forcible  action  of  the  glacier,  while  the  northeastern  comer, 
which  sustained  the  full  force  of  the  ice  mass  coming  from  that  direction,  was  often  oon- 
spicuously  abraded. 

Another  interesting  fact  observed  at  this  point  was  the  presence  of  distinct  mud- 
cracks  and  ripple  marks.  The  latter  are  far  less  common  on  limestone  than  on  sand- 
stone, and  the  former  are  more  abundant  in  shales.  Both  occur  here  together  on  the 
gentle  slope  of  one  of  these  peculiar  mounds.  The  dip,  here,  varies  from  0  to  8*,  con- 
forming as  usual  to  the  shape  of  the  lull,  which  in  this  case  departs  somewhat  from  the 
usual  symmetrical  contour.  The  rock  structure  is  very  irregular.  Some  portions  arc  a 
well  marked  conglomerate,  both  matrix  and  pebbles  being,  however,  dolomitic.  A  layer 
near  the  surface  is  very  fossiliferous,  over  the  small  space  exposed,  but  the  casts  are  so 
obscure  as  to  preclude  satisfactory  specific  determinations.  They  consist  of  the  internal 
ca.stB  of  an  OphiUta  and  two  undetermined  species  of  Raphistoma, 

While  our  attention  has  thus  been  fastened  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  superior  face 
of  the  Lower  Mflignesian  formation,  we  have  been  led  northward  along  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  outcrop,  where  alone  the  upper  portion  has  escaped  erosion,  and  have  passed 
by  some  noteworthy  outcrops  belonging  to  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation. 
If  we  now  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Enreka  we  shall  be  introduced  to  a 
feature  Uiat  characterizes  the  submedian  portion  of  the  formation.  The  ledge  south- 
west of  that  plpxje  presents  the  following  section  in  descending  order: 

1.  Heavy  irregular  beds  of  impure  dolomite,  containing  many  cavities,  more  or  less 
filled  with  quartz  crystals  of  the  transparent  and  milky  varieties;  texture  varying;  bod- 
ding  uneven  and  somewhat  undulatory;  rock  weatliers  to  a  very  rude  ragged  aspect. 
Thickness,  10  feet 

2.  Reddish  shale,  variegated  with  gray  and  green,  the  lower  portion  mostly  soft,  break- 
ing and  crumbling  easily;  some  parts  quite  arenaceous;  the  upper  portion  more  calcare- 
ous or  dolomitic,  and  containing  many  aggregations  of  quartz  crystals,  usually  of  the 
opalescent  variety.  The  layers  are  irregular  and  somewhat  undulating.  Thickness,  15 
feet. 

3.  Very  heavy  beds,  nearly  uniform  in  thickness,  and  horizontal  in  bedding.  The 
rock  contains  many  almond-sized  but  irregular  cavities,  only  a  small  proportion  ot  which 
are  filled  with  crystals.  It  is  uneven  but  distinctly  granular  crystalline  in  texture,  me- 
dium in  hardness,  and  dirty  gray  or  buff  on  the  exterior,  but  mottled  bluish  on  the  i:i- 
terior.  It  is  weU  adapted  to  heavy  maaonry,  as  foundations,  piers  and  locks.  It 
is  used  for  the  lattor  purpose  in  the  construction  of  the  adjacent  locks  on  the  Fox  riTer. 
Thickness  exposed,  6  feet. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  shale  which  constitutes  the  middle  member  of  the  sec- 
tion. What  appears  to  be  the  stratigraphical  equivalent  of  this,  occurs  at  several  points 
to  the  nortiiward,  the  most  remote  being  over  one  hundred  imles  distant.    From  this 
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&ict  it  has  a  value  as  a  guide  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  Hubordinate  divisions  of  the 
fonnation. 

In  speaking  of  the  sandstone  below,  mention  has  already  been  raiide  of  several  locali- 
ties in  Green  Lake  county,  where  the  lower  strata  of  this  formation  are  visible  chiefly  in 
the  position  of  protecting  caps  covering  sandstone  hills. 

Mt.  Tom,  in  the  township  St.  Maiie,  while  affording  another  example  of  this,  exposes 
a  considerable  group  of  the  bottom  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  as  follows, 
in  descending  order: 

1.  Rough,  silicious,  conglomeritic  dolomite,  of  dirty  gray  aspect,  weathering  to  a  very 
ragged  surface,  which  develops  prominently  its  conglomeritic  character,  and  also  the 
many  aggregations  of  white  quartz  crystals  that  abound  in  it;  rather  thick  bedded. 
Entire  thickneRfl  of  original  stratum  not  known,  as  it  forms  the  apex  of  the  hill.  28  feet. 

2.  Light  bluish  gray,  thin  bedded  dolomite  of  even,  fine  grained  texture,  and  easy, 
regular,  earthy  fracture,  which  would  render  it  very  excellent  for  building  purposes  if 
the  courses  were  thicker,  as  they  probably  would  be  found  to  be  where  less  affected  by 
sur&ce  agencies.    4  feet 

3.  A  thick,  rough,  brecdated  bed  similar  to  No.  1  above.    2  feet. 

4.  SheUy,  magnesian  limestone  and  calcareous  shale.  The  layers  are  thickest  and 
most  calcareous  at  the  top,  becoming  thinner  and  graduating  into  the  more  shaly  por- 
tion below,  which  is  grayish  buff  and  purple,  and  appears  to  be  quite  arenaceous,  thougli 
not  so  in  fact.    8  feet. 

5.  Coarse,  rough,  thick  bedded,  dirty  gray,  hard,  granular,  silicious  dolomite,  contain- 
ing small  inconspicuous  geodes;  irregularly  cracked  and  fissured,  and  frequently  form- 
ing over-hanging  ledges  from  the  removal  of  the  softer  sandstone  below.    15  feet. 

On  the  slope  below  the  limestone  occasional  slight  exposures  of  red  and  yeUow  Pots- 
dam sandstone  are  visible. 

In  sections  11  and  14  of  Brooklyn,  in  this  county,  the  beds  exposed  arc  unusually 
geodiferous.  Nearly  or  quite  half  the  volume  of  the  rock  in  some  cases  is  formed  of 
cavitif*s  lined  with  quartz  crystals.  These  are  chiefly  red,  brown  and  pink,  sometimes 
forming  very  handsome,  though  small  and  irregular  geodes.  At  numerous  other  points 
in  Green  Lake  county,  there  are  slight  outcrops  of  this  formation,  which  do  not  merit 
special  description,  but  which  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  characteristics  already 
given,  or  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  maps. 

In  the  town  of  Poygan,  Winnebago  county,  the  western  limit  of  this  formation  is 
marked  by  a  line  of  bluff),  along  the  face  of  which  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  strata 
occur,  but  no  conspicuous  escarpments. 

In  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  a  quarry  has  been  opened  and  a  kiln  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  hydraulic  and  quicklime.  At  the  top  of  the  quajTy,  three  feet 
of  thin-bedded  undulatory  layers  of  magnesian  limestone  are  burned  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose. Below  this  is  a  layer  exhibiting  very  unequal  deposition,  whose  irregularities  seem 
to  give  rise  to  the  wave-like  natmre  of  the  beds  alx)ve.  This  is  underlaid  by  sixteen  feot 
of  a  rather  soft,  granular,  argillaceous,  magnesian  limestone  of  a  slightiy  olivaceous 
gray  color,  which  disintegrates  readily  when  acted  on  by  the  elements.  The  beds  are 
below  medium  thickness,  and,  in  some  cases,  furnish  good  flagging,  and  the  material 
from  which  the  waterlime  is  prepared.  At  the  base  is  one  foot  of  a  yellowish-gray  rock, 
eight  inches  of  decomposed  rotten  stone,  reposing  on  the  common  hard  dolomite  of  the 
formation,  which  is  very  slightiy  uncovered. 

In  the  erosion  of  the  Wolf  river  vaUey,  in  Caledonia,  Mukwa  and  Hortonia,  the 
sandstone  below  was  readily  removed  and  the  more  resisting  ledges  of  dolomite  left  jiro- 
jecting  in  vertical  clifib  of  moderate  height.  By  combining  the  facts  exhibited  at  several 
pointB  along  this  line  of  ledges,  chiefly  those  in  Hortonia,  the  following  section,  TCf)- 
xesenting  about  60  feet  of  the  base  of  the  formation,  was  obtained. 
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BBTtb, 

I.  CunedetfBtiof  hBrd.ooinp»cl,  fllm-llke.WuHhdolomltu.    18  Inch--. 

S.  Comiiect  blulth  white  dolamlts.    Fnntt  liTer.    13  IncbM. 

S.  WhUs  camput  dolomila,  with  qoaru  In  layen,  ftt  Iho  bedding  ^.dij.    X 

4.  CompMtwhlUeh  dolomite,  almUsr laths  sbove, bat laHiilldooi.    »  iiisei. 
Uneipoeed.    H  to  T  feel. 


T.  ThlD  BBndf,  iri^llJacaons  Injer.    1  Inch. 
8.  Thin  bedded  dolomlto,  anlublo  Tot  UmB.    12  lochei 
-^^^~  B.  Fine  grained,  bnt  longh  bedded  dolomite.    S  reat. 

10.  Thinner  liedded.  compact  dolomite.    3  fxel. 

mln,  ehetlf,  aaudy  Iver.    10  Incbea. 
li.  Uneipoaed.    a  Itet. 

I.  MoIUsd  brwcUted  dolomite.    IS  Inche*. 

I.  yei7  rotten,  chlpp7  layer.    IB  luchca. 

i,  BreccJated  moiUod  Istbt,  aa  aboie.    IS  Inche*. 

9.  Thick  bedded,  roneb,  uaeiea-lci cured  dolomite.   ( 


hellj  rotten  layer.   S  (eet. 
18.  Moteipoted.   8  test. 

IB.  Rough,  UDOTen-tei-.arBd  dolomite.    I  foot. 

■iJ.  FUntj  layer.    4  incben. 

■a.  Hornewtaal  sandf,  ilalaniltlc  Umeitone.    4  InchM. 

23.  Rongh.  IctegnlBrdalamlte.    Sfeet. 

:laiu  and  moderately  hard  dolomlta.    a  hat. 
itt.  Broken  rotten  iByer.    14  Inches. 
2U,  Slllcioiu,  dolomltlc  tlmostooei  very  hard  and  1lm(-llke.    >  feet  and  0  Inchta. 

37.  While  iandatone.  marked  with  green,    4  inches. 

5S.  Sandy  Uyer.    SInchee. 

20.  eimiUr  to  So.  X.    3  feet  and  S  Inches. 

%.  Oolitic  layer.    4  Incbea. 

Jl.  Coaraelybrecclitedlayer.  chiefly  Bandatone.bnt  with  aome  qnarti  B:id  qnart 
cite-like  roDoded  and  angnUr  maeaea.    4  feet  and  S  inches. 
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In  imdoig  the  layers  along  tho  face  of  these  natural  walls,  they  show  much  tendency 
to  change,  and  it  is  only  by  close  observation  and  great  cate  that  an  axjcurate  correlation 
of  different  sections  can  be  made,  and  considerable  variation  is  to  be  expected  where 
much  distance  intervenes. 

This  changeableness  will  be  manifest  by  comparing  the  preceding  section  with  the 
two  following,  both  taJken  from  the  same  quarter  section  (S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  Mukwa). 


Fig.  32. 


1.  Barth. 

2,  Magneslan  limestone.   80  inches. 

8.  White  sandstone.    3  Inches. 

4.  Magneslan  limestone.    8  inches. 

6.  Oolitic  sllicloas  limestone.    7  inches. 

6.  Magneslan  limestone.    9  inches. 

7.  Sandstone.    8  inches. 

8.  Thick  even-hedded  magneslan  limestone.    M  inches. 


9.  Oolitic  sllicloas  limestone.    5  inches. 

ZZ^^^Jj:^^   10.  Sandy  magneslan  limestone  of  irregnlar  bedding  and  tcztare.    SO  inches. 

^-  11.  Irregularly  bedded  sandstone,  marked  with  iron.    22  Inchos. 


Total  thickness,  10  feet  and  6  inches. 


Fig-  38. 


1.  Earth. 

2.  Yellow  sandy  and  oolitic  magneslan  limestone.    18  inches. 


iiVtv    8.  Green  sandstone.    4  inches. 
;*g^     4.  Oolitic  magneslan  limestone,  as  above.    20Vi  inches. 

6.  White  sandstone.    8  inches. 

6.  Oolitic  magneslan  limestone,  as  above.    9  inches. 

7.  Yellow  sandstone.    4  inches. 

8.  Sandy  silicions  limestone.    13  inches. 

iii>..ii  ..■■'■     9.  Oolitic  layer.    3  inches. 

10.  Sandy  and  Oolitic  limestone.    13  inches. 

/7v.;:.   11*  Yellow  sandstone,  marked  with  green.    15  inches. 

Total  thickness,  8  feet  and  6Vi  inches. 

The  increase  of  silicious  matter  in  the  latter  is  very  noticeable.  This  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ledge  from  which  the  section  is  taken  here  approaches  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  Archiean  outcrop  of  granite  in  this  town,  previously  described.  As  it  arose 
into  the  Lower  Magnesian  horizon,  it  might  perhaps  rationally  be  supposed  to  pzoduce 
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such  a  modificatioD  of  the  limestone  in  iU  vicinity.  Bnt  the  fact  of  chongeftblenaB  ii 
neverthelew  a  general  one. 

Throng  Hortonia  the  course  of  the  ledge  is  eagtward,  in  which  direction  the  toma- 
tioQ  bIowIj  dips,  until  in  the  town  of  Ellington  it  is  covered  by  the  St.  Peters  Band- 
stone  Bad  Trenton  limefltone,  which,  standing  oat  in  a  similar  eecaipment,  aeem  to 
form  a  continuation  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  ledge. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  course  of  the  atreome  in  this  vicinity  is  peculiar. 
The  Wolf  river,  when  it  arrives  opposite  this  rock  barrier,  turns  sharply  to  the  west, 
itiiile  a  little  stream  traverses  the  township  of  Elhngton  in  an  almost  direct  line  parallel 
to  this  ledge,  and  entcra  the  Wolf  river  at  the  point  of  its  sudden  flexure.  This  little 
stream  lies  in  the  level  bottom  of  a  valley  averaging  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  its 
south  side,  in  sections  25  and  26  of  the  town  of  Ellington,  highly  fosGiliferous  limestone 
of  the  Trenton  period  reaches  from  near  the  fiood  plane  of  the  valley  opwards,  ^  feet  or 
more.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  section  24,  there  ariaee  from  the  same  fiood 
plane,  a  mural  diif  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  to  the  height  of  more  than  50  feet 
The  accompanying  figure  presents  the  relations  of  these  formations: 

Fid.  94. 


1.  Patsdun  >tai*ame.    2.  Lower  Migneslu  llmcsioae.    3.  SI.  P 
«.  TrantoQ  hmeiloae. 

The  rock  forming  this  Lower  Magnesian  cliff  is  a  very  hard,  silicioua  dolomite,  of 
olmoet  flinty  texture,  stiikiug  fire  readily  from  impactof  the  hammer,  and  yielding  a 
resonance  and  fracture  more  like  qnartdte  than  ordinary  limestone.  Its  distant  bedding 
joints  are  very  obscure,  in  the  main  Itody  of  tlie  cliff,  while  irref^ar  vertical  fissures  are 
numerous  and  conspicuous.  Geodes  of  limpid  and  opalescent  quartz  are  scattered  throagh 
it.  These  characteristics  perUin  in  full  only  to  the  cliff  in  question.  To  the  east  a  low- 
er ledge  of  the  more  usual  coarse,  gilicious  limestone  extends  some  distance  into  the  next 
township,  and  a  similar  ledge  on  the  west,  curves  to  the  north,  and  is  lost  under  the 
drift.  But  it  soon  reappears  and  extends  with  insignificant  interruptjons  onward  to  the 
vidniliy  of  the  Wolf  river.  The  strata,  like  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  rise  in 
that  direction,  so  tliat  near  the  river  the  upper  face  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  brought 
considerably  above  the  flood  plane,  and  a  profile  section  across  the  valley  at  Stcphens- 
ville  would  show  a  very  nneqnaJ  elevation  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  strata. 

Still  further  to  the  westward,  within  about  two  miles  of  New  London,  two  conspica* 
ouB  mounds,  known  as  North  and  South  Masqnlto  Hill,  rise  about  200  feet  above  the  R. 
B.  grade  at  the  depot.  Their  main  mass  is  sandstone,  but  they  are  crowned  with  calca- 
reous strata.  On  the  western  brow  of  the  south  hill  the  uppermost  layers  exposed  aio 
thin,  banded,  arenaceous  and  oOlitic,  and  are  succeeded  below  by  two  feet  of  shelly,  rot- 
ten, mottled  layers,  underlaid  by  sixteen  inches  of  thin-bedded,  flag-like  rock,  under 
which  again  lies  a  foot  of  hard,  broken,  chippy  rock,  which  in  torn  rests  upon  quartawe 
sandstone  beds  of  6  inches  to  24  inches  in  thickness.  The  actual  exposure  of  the  sand- 
atone  is  confined  to  a  few  fe«t,  but  the  predpitous  slope  indicates  its  presence  in  cooside- 
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table  thickness.    On  the  south  face  an  exposure  exhibits  the  same  section,  with  some- 
thing of  the  usual  tendency  to  variableness. 

On  the  north  hiJl,  near  the  crest,  a  quany  has  been  opened  in  straw  colored,  calciferous 
strata,  whose  bedding,  as  exposed,  ranges  from  2  inches  to  12  inches  in  thickness.  Cer- 
tain layers  are  somewhat  greenish,  and  green  spots  abound  in  others.  The  slope  below 
aiibnis  occasional  glimpses  of  gray  and  green  sandstones. 

It  may  be  stated  incidentally,  as  an  interesting  feict,  that  a  loose  block  of  Trenton  lime- 
stone was  found  on  the  summit  of  this  hill. 

The  character  of  the  magnesian  limestone  reposing  on  the  summits  of  these  hills  dif- 
fers somewhat,  it  will  be  observed,  from  that  of  the  lower  beds  of  tlie  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wolf  river,  and  may  not  belong  to  precisely  the 
same  horizon,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  belong  to  a  higher,  and  if  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  same  geological  level,  must  constitute  an  intercalated  band  in  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  But  the  elevation  of  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone  on  Mus- 
quito  UiU  was  estimated  to  be  100  feet  higher  than  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  and 
limestone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  It  appears  then  that  for  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  (how  much  more  is  not  known),  the  formations  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
valley  are  notably  higher  than  on  the  south  side.  While  it  is  possible  that  all  this 
may  be  due  to  a  southward  dip  of  no  great  magnitude  in  itself,  but  quite  unusual  in 
these  formations  in  this  region,  especially  in  that  direction,  it  seems  more  consonant 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that  tho  valley  represents  the  line  of  a  fault 
with  a  downthrow  on  the  south  side. 

It  is  in  this  region  that  the  stair-like  border  of  this  and  the  higher  formations  is  most 
conspicuous.  From  the  eastward-bearing  ledge  just  under  discussion,  the  western  limit 
01  the  formation  runs  in  its  irregular  zigzag  way,  almost  due  north  to  Lake  Shawano, 
where  it  turns  again  nearly  due  east  along  the  south  side  of  the  Oconto  river. 

Passing  by  for  want  of  space  several  ledges  that  occur  in  the  towns  of  Bltick  Creek, 
Cieero,  Lesser  and  Uartland,  which  wiU  have  value  as  the  country  develops,  we  find  at 
the  angle  made  south  of  Lake  Shawano,  the  following  beds  forming  the  summit  of  a 
bluff  133  feet  high,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  Potsdam  sandstone.  (Sec.  34,  S.  E.  qr., 
T.  27,  R.  16  E,) 

1.  Earth. 

2.  Bather  thin  bedded,  shaly  arenaceous  magnesian  limestone,  4  feet. 

3.  Bluish  irregular  magnesian  limestone,  containing  geodes  of  quartz,  3  feet. 

4.  Compact  silidous  limestone,  1  foot. 

5.  Grayish  white  magnesian  limestone,  8  inches. 

6.  Cherty  magnesian  limestone,  1  foot  and  6  inches. 

7.  light  gray  magnesian  limestone,  3  feet. 

8.  ^)olitic  layer,  2  feet. 

9.  Concealed,  3  feet. 

10.  Odlitic  layers,  3  feet. 

11.  light  colored  magnesian  limestone,  partially  exposed. 

12.  Slope,  concealing  sandstone. 

At  Oconto  Falls  the  following  section  is  shown: 

I.  The  uppermost  portion  exposed  consists  of  grayish  buff,  silicious  dolomite,  of  me- 
dium hardness,  somewhat  uneven  texture,  being  in  part  minutely  granular  crystalline, 
and  in  part  earthy,  containing  frequent  cavities  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  walnut  These  cavities  are  sometimes  partially  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  but  these 
miniature  geodes  are  so  much  less  prevalent  than  in  the  layer  below,  which  is  studded 
with  them,  and  with  clusters  of  quartz  crystals,  as  to  make  this  a  distinguishing  feature. 
Hie  bedding  is  irregular,  but  as  exposed  in  the  face  of  the  gorge,  the  layers  are  from  one 
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foot  thick  downwards.    The  rock  weathers  to  a  granular,  sandy  surface,  much  pitted 
from  unequal  resistance  to  the  elements,  and  showing  lines  of  deposition,  5.1  feet. 

2.  A  group  of  beds  very  similar  to  the  above,  but  characterized  by  a  much  greater 
abundance  of  crystalized  quartz,  lining  the  numerous  small  cavities,  or  forming  small 
clusters.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  these  and  the  above  layers. 
11.7  feet. 

3.  Below  the  above  lies  a  thick  bed  of  impure  oonglomeritic  dolomite,  the  component 
fragments  having  an  almost  flinty  hardness  and  fracture.  It  presents  the  appearance 
of  having  been  formed  of  fragments  of  silidous  dolomite  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  dolo- 
mitic  sand  and  mud,  which  afterwards  cemented,  and  in  a  measure,  coalesoed.  On 
weathering,  the  constituents  ore  brought  out  conspicuously.  The  more  compact  frag- 
ments seem  to  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  silica  disseminated  tiirough  them, 
while  segregations  of  quartz,  much  oftener  in  the  czystaUine  than  the  nodular  form,  are 
very  numerous,  and,  standing  out  upon  the  weathered  surface,  give  it  a  very  rough  as- 
pect. This  layer  by  its  hardness  offers  great  resistance  to  erosion  from  the  volume  of 
water  pouring  over  it,  but  when  undermined  by  the  removal  of  the  softer  rock  below, 
it  falls  in  huge  masses,  sometimes  20  feet  in  maximum  diameter,  which  he  in  the  chan- 
nel for  ages  before  complete  removal.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  rock  is  dark  gmy, 
mottled  by  the  white  quartz,  and  the  variously  colored  fragments  of  which  it  is  compot»ed. 
The  thickness  of  the  bed  is  varying,  that  measured  as  an  average  being  4.7  feet. 

4.  Underlying  the  above  is  a  very  hard,  impure  dolomite  of  a  dark  gray  color,  mottled 
with  lighter  hues,  and  of  more  uniform  texture  than  that  above,  but  still  not  homogene- 
ous, while  some  portions  are  studded  with  small  geodes  and  clusters  of  quartz  ciystals. 
It  is  not  subdivided  into  regular  beds,  but  is  much  fissured  vertically.    9.7  feet. 

5.  Still  lower  lies  a  stratmn  of  less  hardness,  much  finer  and  more  uniform  crystalline 
grain,  and  more  distinctly  laminated,  so  as  to  present  a  horizontally  banded  appearance. 
It  has  a  bluish  gray  cast  on  the  fresh,  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture,  distantly  stained 
with  dark  purplish  brown  iron  spots,  but  weatliers  to  a  dirty  gray.  The  quartz  segrega- 
tions descend  from  above  into  the  upper  layers  of  this.    4.7  feet. 

An  analysis  of  this  stratum  by  Mr.  G.  Bode  gave: 

Carbonate  of  lime 49.414 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 39. 784 

Silica 7.6:38 

Alumina 1 .473 

Oxide  of  iron 1 .691 

100.000 


6.  Below  this  follows  a  bed  of  green  and  purple  shale  and  argHlo-arenaceous  dolamite, 
having  the  following  composition: 

Carbonate  of  lime 29.370 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 18.860 

Silica 37.798 

Alumina 9.621 

Oxide  of  iron 4.351 

100.000 


This  shale  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Eureka  section,  and  probably  belongs  to 
the  same  horizon.  It  is  to  the  softness  of  this  shale  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  eroded, 
that  the  falls  are  due.    2  feet. 
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7.  A  yellowish  or  grayiah  dolomite  of  veiy  rough,  irregular,  granular  ctystalline  and 
earthy  texture,  containing  geodes  and  almost  devoid  of  bedding  lines.    6  feet. 

8.  At  the  bajse  of  the  above,  are  two  thin  layers  that  present  a  virescent  hue,  caused 
by  small  green  spherules  imbedded  in  a  gray  rock.  Associaied  with  these  are  a  greater 
or  le^  number  of  odlitic  spherules,  some  ocherous,  and  others  in  which  the  center  is  yel- 
low and  the  exterior  green,  which  suggests  that  the  coloring  matter  may  be  a  ferrous 
compound  of  iron  which  oxidizes  to  the  hydrated  ferric  form.  On  the  weathered  portion 
of  the  rock  these  htde  spherical  bodies  are  wholly  or  partially  dissolved  out,  giving  a  harsh, 
minutely  pitted  sur&ce.  Those  that  are  partially  dissolved,  show  a  radiating  structure 
somewhat  resembling  some  of  the  Foraminif era,  but  the  rays  are  not  reducible  to  any 
definite  numerical  system.  Aggiegations  of  similar  problematic  fonns,  not  green,  but 
usually  white,  occur  in  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  layers,  disposed  precisely  as  the 
white  oolitic  masses  are  in  the  layers  below,  some  of  which  show  clearly  a  concretionary 
structure,  making  it  probable  that  all  are  so.  They  deserve  more  study  than  it  has  been 
possible  yet  to  give  them.  The  same  hiyers  contain  many  illy  preserved  remains  of 
what  appear  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Salterella  and  also  an  undetermined  Gas- 
teropod  having  a  low  broad  coil.  The  gray  portion  of  the  rock  is  a  mixture  of  earthy 
and  crystalline  granular  material,  rather  soft,  and  has  an  easy  regular  fracture.    6  inches. 

9.  This  fossiliferous  layer  graduates  below  into  a  veiy  peculiar  dolomitic  and  siliciouv 
lock,  in  which  the  concretionary  structure  attains  an  unusual  development.  Almost  the 
whole  mass  is  formed  of  vanously  sized  concentric  segregations  of  chert  and  dolomitic 
material.  They  are  not  unfrequentiy  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  resemble  coarse, 
gigantic  Stromatopora.  2.2  feet. 

10.  This  rests  upon  a  dark  gra^v  dolomite,  similar  to  that  immediately  above  the  con- 
cretionary layer,  but  contains  aggregated  masses  of  white  ooUte,  and  is  itself  somewhat 
oolitic  from  the  presence  of  yellowish  and  dark  gray  spherules.  The  white  ones  are  of 
large  size,  and  upon  fracture  and  abrasion  show  their  conM3ntr  c  structure.  They  are 
aggregated  so  as  to  form  flat  or  nodular  masses  similar  to  those  usually  assumed  by  chert 
in  this  and  the  higher  Silurikn  formations.     16  inches. 

11.  Closely  associated  with  this  below  is  a  layer  of  a  pistachio-green  cast  formed  by 
abundant  green  s]X)ts,  with  which  are  mingled  a  less  number  of  yellow,  orange  and  red- 
dish ones,  the  rock  mass  being  gray.  Aside  from  the  colored  spherules,  it  is  slightiy 
o51itic  and  rather  soft,  possessing  a  regular  easy  fracture.  The  Salterella  occurs  here 
also.    8  inched. 

12.  The  base  of  the  exposure  is  formed  by  a  dark  gray,  very  impure,  and  for  the  most 
part  oolitic  dolomite.  The  oc^liths  are  generally  darker  than  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and 
the  larger  ones  are  seldom  perfectly  spherical,  but  incline  to  the  forms  usually  assumed 
by  chert  nodules.  Ocherous  spherules  occur,  and  occasionally  red  hematite  ones.  In 
some  layers,  quartzose  sand  is  abundant,  forming  seams  or  lenticular  masses.  Geodes, 
both  of  quartz  and  calcite  occur.    The  bedding  is  vety  irregular.    5  fe  t. 

Total  exposure,  53.2  feet. 

The  falls  have  a  vertical  descent  of  22  feet,  with  a  fall  of  10  feet  on  the  rapids  above, 
and  a  greater  amount  balow. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Stiles,  on  Jones  creek,  a  thinner  band  of  shale,  very  similar  to 
that  described  above,  gives  rise  to  a  diminutive  imitation  of  Oconto  Fails,  though  the 
layers  are  not  specifically  identifiable  with  those  of  the  preceding  section.  The  dip  is 
imdulating,  so  that  though  shown  for  some  distance  along  the  stream,  but  a  small  verti- 
cal thickness  is  exhibited. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  formation  is  displayed  at  several  points  between  AngeUca 
and  the  Oconto  river;  at  Ordway's  ledge  and  vicinity,  about  five  miles  north  of  Stiles; 
and  on  the  south  side  ot  the  main  Peshtigo  river,  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  littie 
liver  to  near  the  bend  above  Potato  rapids.    At  these  several  points  the  uneven  natoie 
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of  the  superior  face  of  the  formation  Lb  shown  to  be  still  a  prominent  fact.  The  last 
mentioned  point  is  120  miles  from  that  at  which  this  feature  was  first  described,  sdiow- 
ing  that  this  is  not  a  local  or  exceptional  character,  but  one  that  attaches  to  the  forma- 
tion throughout  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  beyond. 

As  the  formation  passes  across  the  Menomonee  river  into  Michigan,  it  aflfords  us  a 
parting  glimpse  at  the  Grand  Rapids.  The  section  is  closely  similar  to  that  at  Oconto 
Falls,  and  will  not  be  here  repeated.  A  full  description  is  given  by  Dr.  Rominger  in  his 
report  on  the  Paleozoic  Rocks  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  p.  72. 

Economic  Considerations.  —  Many  portions  of  this  formation  fur- 
nish stone  well  suited  for  heavy  masonry,  as  locks,  piers,  founda- 
tions, etc.  Its  heavy  beds,  somewhat  silicious  character,  and  free- 
dom from  shaly  matter,  render  it  enduring,  while  it  is  wrought  with- 
out difficulty.  Other  portions  are  adapted  to  ordinary  construction, 
and  exceptional  portions  are  fitted  for  cutting. 

The  rock  is  burned  at  numerous  points  for  quicklime^  and  when  a 
judicious  selection  is  made,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  with  good 
results.  The  mass  of  the  formation  is  not  adapted  to  this  purpose,  but 
some  parts  are  exceptionally  pure  dolomites,  and  properly  burned,  pro- 
duce a  most  excellent  lime.  Selection  becomes  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance, and  as  it  is  equally  ro  with  other  formations,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  state,  the  volume  on  the  general  geology  of  the  state  will 
contain  specific  information  and  directions  that  will  assist  in  choosing 
a  suitable  stone.  ' 

Some  of  the  less  pure  portions  produce  a  lime  tliat  forms  a  slightly 
hydraulic  mortar,  suitable  for  general  construction,  but  whose  infe- 
rior whiteness  reduces  its  value  for  finishing  purposes.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  rock  is  burned  at  a  low  lieat,  the  hydraulic  property  be- 
comes sufficiently  marked  to  be  very  serviceable  in  many  cases  where 
common  quicklime  will  not  answer,  and  where  the  more  expensive 
cement  is  too  costly.  I  am  informed  by  Hon.  Wm.  Starr,  of  Hipon, 
that  formerly,  lime  of  this  class  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone 
at  that  place  was  used  for  cisterns  with  success,  and  that  in  remodng 
the  foundations  of  a  mill  that  had  stood  many  years  exposed  to  water, 
the  mortar  made  from  this  lime  was  found  in  excellent  condition. 

An  analysis  of  the  rock  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
mounds  previously  described,  taken  from  the  N.  W.  J  of  the  N.  E.  J 
of  Sec.  20,  Kipon,  gave  the  following  result: 

Carbonate  of  lime 51 .68 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 40.93 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0.60 

Alumina 3.09 

Silica 3.16 

Water 0.70 

100.16 
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Insoluble  in  acids,  6.17  i>er  cent.,  or  nearly  the  entire  amount  of 
Bilica  and  alumina. 

Messrs.  BHsh  &  Barlow  manufacture  a  hydraulic  lime  from  rock 
Ijelonging  to  this  formation,  found  in  the  N.  W.  i  of  Sec.  26,  town  of 
Poygan,  Winnebago  county. 

Tlie  following  analysis  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells,  shows  it  to  be  an 
impure  dolomite: 

Carbonate  of  lime 49.747 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 88. 189 

Insoluble  in  add 9.442 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina 1 .587 

Water 1.190 

100.155 


Tlie  insoluble  residue  consisted  of  silica,  5.803,  and  alumina,  3.639. 
Tlie  manufactured  product  is  used  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring cities. 

Some  of  the  argillo-arenaceous  dolomites,  associated  with  the  shale 
belt  of  this  formation,  have  a  composition  approaching  very  near  that 
of  some  of  the  well  known  cement  rocks  of  the  country,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  analysis  of  Layer  6,  at  Oconto  Falls,  previ- 
ously given,  which  was  made  with  this  fact  in  view,  and  which  de- 
serves consideration,  though  the  stratum  at  that  point  is  unfavorably 
situated. 

ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

Upon  the  billowy  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  filling 
up  its  trouglis,  and  in  most  cases  surmounting  the  crests  of  its  prom- 
inences, lies  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  This  formation  has  usually 
been  described  as  a  very  uniform  deposit  of  purely  quartzose,  inco- 
herent, pcbbleless,  non-fossiliferous  sandstone.  All  these  characteris- 
tics fail  in  eastern  Wisconsin. 

Owing  to  tne  unequal  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  pre- 
viously described,  its  thickness^  instead  of  being  rera^arkably  uniform, 
is  precisely  the  opposite.  It  is  known  to  vary  within  the  district  un- 
der description  from  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  down  to  a  single 
layer  of  sand  grains.  It  ranges  from  zero  to  one  hundred  feet  or 
more  —  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  one  case,  at  least,  and  changes 
in  a  similar  rapid  and  remarkable  manner  at  many  other  points.  In 
the  instances  of  its  entire  disappearance,  its  thickness  is  not  sufficient 
t4)  overtop  the  prominences  of  the  lower  formation,  and  th^  Trenton 
limestone  above  rests  directly  tipon  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone^ 
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while  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  observed  depths  of  sandstone  of  fifty- 
fonr  feet,  eighty- two  feet,  and  one  hundred  feet  have  been  noted. 
This  irregularity  appears  to  be  greatest  from  Dodge  county  north- 
wards. In  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  and,  so  far  as  the  Artesian 
wells  enable  us  to  judge,  in  the  lake  shore  region,  a  greater  degree?  of 
uniformity  prevails.  In  other  words,  the  unevenness  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  surface  seems  to  have  been  greatest  near  its  margin,  or 
near  the  shore  line  of  the  ocean  at  the  time  of  its  deposit;  and  as  it 
recedes  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  it  becomes  more  uniform. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  a  large  number  of  exceptional  cases, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  foregoing  peculiarities,  the  rock  may  be  de- 
scribed essentially  as  it  is  found  to  be  elsewhere,  being  composed  of 
well  rounded,  rather  uniform,  transparent,  incoherent  grains  of  quartz, 

Pjq  ^  forming  a  very  friable  rock. 

Calcareous  and  argillaceous 
matter  are  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent. White,  yellow  and  gray 
are  the  most  prevalent  colors, 
but  red,  brown,  pink  and 
green  are  not  uncommon. 
Sometimes  the  rock  is  beauti- 
fully variegated  and  in  other 

Showing  Coloratiok  of  St.  Peters  Sandstone  at    ^^CS    it  is    banded    in    a    dis- 

R«'o»-  jointed    and    irregular   way. 

The  shaded  portion  reprcaenU  brown  sandstone;  the    producing  a  Verv  interestino" 
remainiugportionls  white,  lined  and  flecked  with  pink.    ^  ^  ^  ^       ^ 

and  unique  effect.  This  is 
imperfectly  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figures.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  irregular  concretions  of  iron  ore  occur,  which, 
on  weathering,  present  a  dark  brown,  glazed  surface,  which  leads  to 
the  popular  impression  that  they  are  of  volcanic  or  meteoric  origin. 

In  strticture,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  finely  laminated,  fi*e- 
quently  in  oblique  and  cross  lines,  and  shows  at  some  points  fine  ex- 
amples of  ebb  and  flow  structure.  The  bedding  is  usually  obscure. 
Vertical,  oblique  and  irregular  fissures  frequently  traverse  the  forma- 
tion, cutting  it  into  huge,  irregular  masses. 

The  exceptions  to  these  general  characteristics  arise  chiefly  from 
the  relation  of  this  sandstone  to  the  irregularities  of  the  underlying 
formation.  Where  it  adjoins  the  sloping  sides  of  the  limestone 
mounds,  it  has  derived  from  them  ingredients  not  possessed  else- 
where. More  or  less  of  calcareous  matter  would  necessarily  become 
mingled  with  the  sand  during  its  deposit.  The  amount  observed  is 
not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  and  sandstone  within  a  few  feet  of 
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limestone  dipping  under  it  at  an  angle  of  25°,  and  rising  thirty  feet 
above  it,  has  been  observed  to  be  almost  perfectly  free  from  calca- 

Pjq  3g  reous  matter.     It  is  to  be  re- 

marked, however,  that  the 
arching  form  of  these  lime- 
stone mounds,  and  the  con- 
centric nature  of  the  external 
layers  are  most  admirably 
adapted  to  resist  erosion,  and 
suownre  thb  colobation  or  St.  Pnass  savdbtohb  that  by  the  nearness  of  these 

domes  to  each  other,  they 
would  afford  mutual  protection  from  violent  wave  action.  Conglom- 
eritic  and  brecciated  rock,  formed  by  fragments  of  the  limestone  im- 
bedded in  the  sandstone,  have  been  observed  at  several  points,  but 
only  in  very  close  relation  to  the  limestone. 

A  much  more  prevalent  modification,  especially  to  the  northward, 
consists  of  thin  seams  of  white  argillaceous  material  interlaminated 
with  the  sand  and,  to  some  extent,  diffused  through  it,  giving  it  a 
schistose  character.  It  then  possesses  considerable  coherence,  and  is 
found  in  large  firm  masses  on  the  slope  below  the  ledges  of  Trenton 
limestone.  At  some  pointSj  ferruginous  matter  mingles  with  the  cal- 
careous and  argillaceous  ingredients,  forming  a  variegated  rock  not 
unlike  the  red  and  purple  shales  of  the  Mendota  beds. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  arising  from  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone,  the  Archaean  rocks  contribute  others,  which  have  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  described  in  connection  with  the  quartzites  of  Port- 
land and  "Waterloo. 

At  several  points  in  Rock  county,  the  passage  of  the  St.  Peters  to 
the  formation  above  is  attended  by  an  alternation  of  sandstone  and 
calcareous  rock.  The  sandstone  just  below  the  calcareous  bed  is 
marked  with  fucoidal  impressions  and  the  base  of  the  calcareous  layer 
contains  abundant  Scolithus  tubes.  The  calcareous  bed  is  of  a  green- 
ish gray  cast  containing  a  large  percentage  of  insoluble,  argillo-arena- 
ceous  material,  in  addition  to  the  evident  quartzose  grains  that  are 
more  or  less  freely  scattered  through  portions  of  it.  This  has  not 
been  observed  to  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  four  or  fiv^e  feet. 
The  upper  portion  is  usually  shaly  and  appears  at  some  points  to 
have  been  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the  stratum  of  sandstone 
above.  This  latter  is  thin  and  mixed  with  argillaceous  material  on 
which  sometimes  supervenes  a  thin  seam  of  carbonaceous  matter  fol- 
lowed by  the  fossiliferous  Trenton  limestone.  At  the  most  northern 
point  at  which  the  junction  was  seen,  the  sand  mingles  freely  with 
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the  calcareous  layers  of  the  Trenton,  for  several  feet  above  their  base. 
At  most  other  points  the  usual  abrupt  transition  was  observed. 

Organic  Remains,  Previous  to  the  present  year  (1876)  there  has 
been  no  published  announcement  of  the  existence  of  fossils  in  this 
formation.  In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Minnesota,  Prof.  N.  H.  "Winchell  describes  a  Lingalepis,  found 
near  Fountain  in  that  state,  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation. 

In  my  unpublished  report  of  1873,  Scolithus  borings  were  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  rock  in  the  town  of  Waterloo,  referred  to  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.  In  1874,  this  was  confirmed  by  finding  well 
preserved  tubes  of  the  same  in  the  town  of  Beloit,  in  strata  belonging 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  formation.  Fucoidal  impressions  were  also 
found  at  the  same  locality.  In  1875,  Scolithus  tubes  were  seen  in 
sandstone  referred  doubtfully  to  the  base  of  the  formation. 

In  a  synopsis  of  my  report  for  these  years,  three  hundred  copies  of 
which  were  printed  and  distributed  at  private  expense,  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  1876,  the  existence  of  organic  remains  in  this  for- 
mation was  announced.  This  form  of  announcement  will  not  proba- 
bly be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  to  priority,  in  this  in- 
teresting discovery.  The  organic  remains  so  far  have  been  found  ex- 
clusively where  the  sandstone  was  compacted  by  some  cementing  ma- 
terial, which  justifies  the  belief  that  the  absence  of  fossils  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  formation  is  due  to  want  of  preservation  and 
not  to  original  absence  of  life  in  the  depositing  sea. 

Method  of  formation.  The  existence  of  the  remains  of  marine 
life  demonstrates  that  the  fossiliferous  portions  at  least  are  submarine 
deposits,  while  the  well  rounded  character  of  the  grains,  the  ebb  and 
flow  structure,  the  shaly  laminations,  the  conglomeritic  portions  and 
its  relations  to  the  adjacent  formations  leave  no  doubt  that  it  belongs 
to  the  common  class  of  oceanic  sand  deposits. 

Extent  and  Local  Descriptions.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  enters  this  district  fiom 
Illinois  and  from  the  Lead  Region  at  the  southwestern  comer  of  Rock  county.  Owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  sandstone  is  eroded,  it  usually  occupies  only  a  narrow  belt 
close  under  the  protecting  ledges  of  the  overlying  Trenton  limestone,  and  appears  on 
the  map  as  a  narrow  border  to  that  formation.  In  some  places,  as  in  Rock  county, 
where  it  is  represented  as  occupying  more  ample  areas,  it  is  quite  probable  that  if  the 
drift  could  be  removed  the  sandstone  would  be  found  absent  at  some  points.  The  pre- 
glacial  rivers  undoubtedly  cut  entirely  through  it,  but  their  position  cannot  now  be  ac- 
curately mapped. 

In  Rock  county  it  may  be  readily  identified,  since  it  seldom  shows  itself  except  under 
a  protecting  shelf  or  crown  of  Trenton  limestone,  whose  characteristic  fossils  are  easily 
recognized,  and  by  the  simpler  fact,  that  it  is  the  only  sandstone  exposed  in  the  county. 
Its  upper  portion  is  amply  displayed  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  where  the 
drift  i0  light,  but  presents  so  great  similarity  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
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local  details.  A  featore  occun  in  the  noittt  port  of  the  township  of  Magnolia,,  of  this 
C  uDtjr,  deserving  notice,  A  amall  itMani,  known  as  Allen's  creek,  flows  westward 
along  the  line  sepanting  sectjons  4, 5,  and  6,  on  the  north,  from  sections  7. 8  and  9,  on  the 
30uth.  On  each  aide  there  i«  a  rangu  of  blnfis  capped  with  Trenton  limestone  sad  undcr- 
Lud  with  SL  Peters  sandstone.  The  junction  of  the  two  formationa  on  the  south  side 
is,  by  atiennd  meaaorcment,  155  feet  above  the  stream,  and  on  the  opposite  aide,  in  sec- 
tion 6,  32  feet,  showing  a  difference  of  123  feet,  lliis  superior  elevation  ot  the  south 
bluff  is  maintained  as  far  to  the  east  a£  the  two  can  be  compared.  In  section  7,  about 
midway  between  the  two  bluffa,  there  is  a  very  sharp  east  and  west  ridge  of  hard  sand- 
stone, intersects  in  every  direction  by  a  network  of  silicioiis  seams  that  stand  out  prom- 
inently on  Uie  weathered  surface,  as  though  the  rock  had  been  eiteusivcly  fractured  and 
subsequently  reunited  by  silidous  cement.  This  ridge  rises  50  feet  above  the  jnnction 
of  St.  Peters  and  TVenton  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream.  These  fact*  are  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  figure. 

Fig.  37. 
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In  this  quiet  region  of  gentle  sontheastward  dips,  these  phenomena  are  unusual, 
thou^  insignicant  in  general  geology.  They  are  equally  explainable  by  mpposing  a 
flexure  of  the  strata  or  a  fault. 

At  the  railroad  cut  near  Magnolia  etation,  the  transition  from  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone to  the  Trenton  limestone  is  well  shown.  The  main  cut  consists  of  the  limestone, 
the  lower  3  or  4  feet  of  which  aie  more  or  less  sandy.  Below  this  lies  8  inches  of  sandstone 
containing  seams  and  nodules  of  iron  oxide  and  sulphide,  doubtless  all  originally  pyrites. 
Tliis  layer  of  sandstone  rests  upon  4  feet  4  inches  of  impure  sandy  conglomeritic  lime- 
rock,  full  of  ScoUthus(  ?)  tubes.  Below  this,  continuing  to  the  base  of  the  exposure.  U 
an  incoherent  sandstone,  mottled  and  banded  with  yellow,  orange  and  green  colors,  and 
exhibiting  oblique  and  horizontal  lanunation.  A  similar  transition  may  be  seen  at  nu- 
merous other  points  in  Rock  county.  From  tliis  county  onward,  the  general  course  of 
the  formation  is  due  north  for  about  sixty  miles,  and  then  east  of  north  for  more  than 
one  hondred  (nilea.  Its  irregularity  of  thickness  in  tracing  it  nortiiward  first  becomes 
pronounced  in  the  western  part  of  Dodge  county,  and  it  is  first  known  to  be  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  contact  of  the  limestones,  below  and  above,  in  the  southern  part  of  Green 
I^ke  county,  notwithstjinding  which,  and  frequent  subsequent  interruptions,  it  main- 
tains an  existence  for  more  than  ISO  miles  to  the  northward.  Itwaslastotiserved  within 
about  four  miles  of  the  Uichigan  line,  where  it  had  a  thickness  of  20  feet.  Beyond  that 
point  it  ii  concealed  by  the  drift. 

The  formation  is  not  recognized  at  all  in  the  recent  geological  i-eport  of  Michigan, 
although  the  foregouig  facta  offer  a  strong  presmuption  that  it  e)rist8  there.  Under  tho 
impression  that  has  formerly  prevailed  concerning  the  uniformity  of  this  deposit,  tlie 
finding  of  the  Trenton  limestone  on  the  Escanaba  river,  resting  directly  upon  the  Lower 
Uagnesian,  would  justify  the  inference  that  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  was  essentially 
wanting  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  but  with  the  light  now  possessed,  the  fact 
of  contact  at  that  point  hae  lictte  significance  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  formation  in  question. 
Wis,  Sub.— 19 
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Economic  Comidey^ations.  The  greatest  prospective  value  of 
this  formation  is  doubtless  its  water-hearing  capacity ^  it  being,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  the  great  source  of  Artesian  fountains  in  this 
portion  of  the  state.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  foregoing  developments 
in  respect  to  its  nature  possess  eminent  practical  importance. 

For  some  years  geologists  liave  habitually  recommended  the  sand 
of  this  formation  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Its  value  for  that 
puri)08e  is  now  being  put  to  the  practical  test.  A  factory  has  recently 
been  established  at  Omro  for  that  purpose.  The  sand  is  derived  from 
near  Waukau.  A  six  pot  furnace  has  been  erected  having  a  capacity 
per  month  of  800  boxes  of  100  feet  each.  At  present  the  manufacture 
is  confined  to  window  glass  and  shades.  The  results  thus  far  attained 
are  reported  as  highly  satisfactory. 

In  the  town  of  Waterloo  the  sandstone  has  sufficient  compactness 
to  serve  as  a  building  stone,  but  usually  it  is  too  soft.  This  latter  fact, 
however,  permits  its  extensive  use  as  sand  for  mortar,  and  similar 
purposes.  At  most  localities  it  can  be  dug  with  pick  and  shovel,  the 
mere  handling  being  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  sand.  On  account  of 
its  cleanness  and  sharpness,  it  is  much  superior  to  most  drift  sand. 

TRENTON  GROUP. 

Upon  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  there  lies  an  extensive  series  of  lime- 
stones and  shales,  which  represent  the  Trenton  period.  It  consists  of 
three  main  divisions,  which  are  recognized  in  geological  history  as 
epochs.  The  lowest  member  is  known  as  the  Trenton  limestone,  the 
next  in  order  as  the  Galena  limestone,  and  the  uppermost  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati shales  and  limestone.  These  are  firmly  linked  together  by  fos- 
sils common  to  the  three  horizons,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discern  any  satisfactory  line  of  de- 
markation  between  them.  In  the  southern  portion,  however,  they  arc 
well  distinguished,  and  will  receive  consideration  in  the  order  named. 

TRENTON  LIMESTONE. 

Suldivisiona.  The  Trenton  limestone  proper,  as  it  is  developed 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  under  consideration,  consists  of 
four  subdivisions  sufficiently  well  characterized  to  be  valuable  aids  in 
the  study  and  discussion  of  the  formation,  and  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  survey. 

Adhering  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  to  the 
terms  already  in  use,  these  will  be  distinguished  as  follows: 


TRENTON  LIMESTONE. 
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Fig.  38. 
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II.    Uppeb  Bupf  Beds,  thickness,  55  feet. 


III.    LowEB  Blue  Beds,  thickness,  25  feet. 


IV.    LowEB  Buff  Beds,  thickness,  25  feet. 


It  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  Trenton  limestone  of  this  state 
into  the  "  BuiF  limestone  "  and  the  "Blue  limestone,"  and  in  the  Lead 
region  the  latter  and  some  higher  beds  form  the  "  Glass  rock,"  "  Brown 
rock,"  and  "  Green  rock."  These  latter  terms  are  based  upon  litho- 
logical  characters  that  do  not  prevail  in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  and 
hence  the  use  of  these  terms  would  be  undesirable  even  if  their  appli- 
cation within  the  Lead  region  was  sufficiently  well  defined  to  justify 
their  extension  to  other  localities. 

To  continue  the  unmodified  use  of  the  terms  Blue  and  Butf  lime- 
stone, and  to  rest  with  this  twofold  subdivision,  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  as  experience  has  shown. 

In  the  first  place,  th^  color  distinction  made  between  the  two  is 
not  applicable  without  qualification,  since  more  than  half  of  the  up- 
per portion  usually  designated  Blue  limestone  is  quite  as  persistently 
buflf  as  the  lower  division.  The  unleached  interior  of  the  thicker 
beds,  in  all  the  subdivisions,  is  blue,  and  that  was  doubtless  the  origi- 
nal color  of  the  whole  formation,  but  the  two  divisions  designated  in 
this  report  as  Buff  are  habitually  leached  to  much  greater  depths 
than  the  remaining  two,  and  are  less  associated  with  bluish  green 
shales,  which  give  to  the  latter  a  bluish  or  greenish  aspect.  Applied 
as  now  suggested,  the  terms  blue  and  buff  become  reasonably  appro- 
priate and  very  convenient. 

In  the  second  place,  the  chemical  distinction,  viz.:  that  the  lower 
division  is  a  dolomite,  and  the  remainder  a  limestone,  does  not  hold 
good.  An  analysis  of  chippings  from  unweathered  layers,  represent- 
ing the  whole  thickness  of  what  has  heretofore  been  called  Buff  lime- 
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stone,  and  is  now  called  the  Lower  Buff  beds,  exclusive  of  the  argil- 
laceous layers  at  the  base,  shows  36.41  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  A  similar  analysis  of  the  Lower  Blue  beds  shows  38.39 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  A  like  analysis  of  the  lower 
13  feet  of  the  Upper  Buff  beds  gives  43.30  per  cent,  of  magnesic  car- 
bonate, and  one  of  a  higher  stratum,  34.86  per  cent.  These  analyses 
were  all  made  from  rocks  whose  exposure  to  leaching  and  weathering 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  equal,  and  from  adjacent,  where  not  identi- 
cal, localities,  all  being  from  the  vicinity  of  Beloit. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  magnesia  varies  but 
slightly,  and  that  the  entire  amount  is  large,  so  that  the  term  dolo- 
mite is  applicable  here  as  well  as  to  the  calcareous  formations  above 
and  below,  while  the  Blue  limestone  of  the  Lead  region  is  a  true  lime- 
stone, containing  but  little  magnesia. 

Ip  the  third  place,  the  paleontological  distinction  heretofore 
drawn  does  not  hold  good.  The  Buff  limestone  has  been  regarded  as 
characterized  by  great  numbers  of  Gasteropoda,  Cephalopoda  and 
Lamellibranchiata,  especially  by  species  referable  to  Tellinomya, 
Cypricarditea  and  allied  genera.  But  this  is  at  least  equally  true  of 
the  Upper  Buff  beds  of  this  report. 

The  following  species  catalogued  in  the  report  of  1862,  as  belonging 
to  the  Lower  Buff  limestone,  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Buff  beds 
of  this  report: 

Cypricardites  Niota^  C.  rotnndatus^  C,  ventricosuSj  Modiolopais 
supe7'ha^  Tellinomya  nasuta,  T.  ventricosa,  Murchisonia.  helicteres^ 
JPlexirotomaria  {liaphistoma)  Ifasoni^  P,  sicbconica^  Trochonema 
umbilicatum^  Raphistoma  lenticularis^  Cyrtoceras  annulatum^  C. 
eugium^  On<^ocera8  Lyous^  0,  Pandion  and  O.  plebium. 

Only  one  of  the  h'st  given  in  the  report  of  1862  as  from  the  Buff 
is  known  to  me  as  occurring  exclusively  in  the  Lower  Buff,  while 
three  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Buff  that  have  not  been  observed 
in  the  Lower.  The  majority  are  common  to  the  two  subdivisions, 
and  tp  this  number  several  allied  species  have  now  been  added. 
Colnmnarna  alveolata,  also  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  Lower  Buff,  is 
found  in  the  upper  beds. 

The  strata  at  Rockton,  which  belong  to  the  Upper  Buff  beds,  are 
referred  to  the  Buff  limestone  of  previous  authors,*  and  a  similar  par- 
donable confusion  of  the  two  members  has  undoubtedly  been  ex- 
perienced by  other  writers  on  the  geology  of  this  region. 

These  facts  are  dwelt  upon  to  this  extent  to  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  introduction  of  a  new  classification,  and  of  new  terms 

» See  pp.  89,  90,  Vol.  V,  Geol.  Rep.  of  111. 
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in  lieu  of  tliose  that  have  already  found  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
western  geology. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  distinctions  here  made  have  any  wide 
geographical  application,  and  hence  the  terms  in  common  use  have 
only  received  such  qualification  as  the  geology  of  this  region  demands. 

The  terra  beds  has  been  substituted  for  limeatone^  since,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  these  divisions  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
what  are  technically  known  among  geologists  as  epochs,  to  which 
grade  the  more  significant  term  should  be  confined,  unless  there  are 
special  lithological  reasons  for  its  use  otherwise.  While  it  is  very 
much  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  its  practical  application,  to  sub- 
divide the  several  formations  as  far  as  the  facts-will  permit,  and  thus 
give  to  our  discriminations  and  descriptions  as  much  of  exactness  as 
possible,  much  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  general  literature  of 
the  science,  if  each  of  these  minor  members  is  clothed  with  a  formal 
title. 

/.  The  Lower  Buff  Beds,  It  has  already  been  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  that  a  slight  alternation  of  sand- 
stone and  calcareous  layers  occurs  in  the  transition  to  the  Trenton 
limestone,  there  being  above  the  main  body  of  sandstone  a  calcar- 
eous layer  of  about  four  feet  thickness,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  sand- 
stone two  feet  or  less  in  thickness.  Above  this  there  follow  the 
Lower  Buff  beds.  Their  usual  thickness  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet.  At  some  points  the  formation  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
three  main  strata,  the  lower  one,  more  or  less  shaly  toward  the  bot- 
tom, of  about  four  feet  thickness,  the  middle  one  seven  feet,  and  the 
upper,  twelve.  These  are  less  distinctly  subdivided  into  beds  from 
two  feet  in  thickness  downwards.  When  these  distinctions  are  not 
observable,  the  layers  are  of  a  similar  heavy  bedded  character,  except 
when  aflfected  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  texture  is  some- 
what irregular,  arising  from  an  uneven  association  of  earthy  and 
crystalline  material.  The  general  aspect  is  earthy,  but  crystalline 
particles  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  mass.  The  color,  as  seen  in 
natural  ledges  and  superficial  quarries,  is  a  light  yellowish  buft*  or 
gray.  The  interior  of  thicker  and  less  exposed  layers  frequently  has 
a  bluish  cast. 

The  rock  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  silicious  and  aluminous  material,  and  an  in- 
significant ingredient  of  iron  and  the  more  common  salts.  Crystals  of 
calcite  and  occasionally  those  of  pyrite  occur  in  cavities. 

The  fossils  of  this  division  are  abundant,  although  less  so  than  in 
the  upper  divisions,  especially  the  blue  beds. 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Bpecies  that  lived  during  the 
deposition  of  these  strata: 

Buthotrephis  atccculens^  Streptel<i8ma  {Petraid)  comiculum^  a  new 
species  of  Stictopora  and  one  of  Trematopora^  a  Lingula,  resembling 
L.  ohtusa^  Orthis  disparalis,  O.perveta^  0.  subquadrata^  0,  tricenariay 
Streptorhynchus  deflecUim^  S.fiUtextum^S.  deltoideum,  S.  planum- 
ionuniy  Strophomena  alte7*nata,  S.  camerata,  S,  camuraj  S.  incras- 
sata,  a  new  species  of  Bhynchonella^  Telliiiomya  nasuta,  Cypricar- 
dites  Canadensis^  C.  rectirostrisy  C.  rotundatus^  C,  svhtrunocttus^ 
C.  ventrioosn^,  (7.,  n.  sp,,  Modiolopsis  svperha^  Helicotoma  planu- 
lata^  Raphistoma  Xenticularis^  R,  ^asoni,PleurotOTnariastibconicaj 
Trochonema  amhiguum^  T.  umbilicatum,  Murchisonia  tricarinataj 
M,  hicinctaj  Snhulites  elongatvs^  Bucania  hidorsata^  Bellerophon 
hilohativSy  Pterotheca  attemuzta^  Orthoceras  anellunij  O.jtmceunhj  O. 
vertehrale,  (?.,  w.  sp.^  O.  Belovtense^  Oncoceras  Pandion,  O.  plebeiurrij 
Gyrocerds  convotvans^  Lituites  occidentalism  Illmnus  taurus^  Cer- 
anrus  pleureosanthem/us  and  Leperditiafahulites, 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  name  any 
single  fossil  of  common  occurrence  that  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  this  geological  horizon  The  abundance  of  Lamellibranchiates, 
Gasteropods  and  Cephalopods,  and  the  fewness  of  the  Corals  and  Bry- 
ozoans  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  both  of  the  Blue  beds  above, 
but  not  from  the  Upper  Buff  beds  to  which  this  division  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  paleontologically  as  well  as  lithologically.  At  some 
points  the  Lower  Buff  beds  develop  something  of  a  shaly  character  at 
the  base,  and  are  highly  fossiliferous,  in  which  cases  the  facies  of  the 
fauna  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Blue  beds,  which  are  likewise 
shaly.  It  appears  from  all  the  facts  that  there  was  an  alternation  of 
conditions  in  the  depositing  Trenton  seas,  and  that  when  the  condi- 
tions were  such  as  to  favor  the  formation  of  limestone  simply,  the  life 
above  characterized  predominated,  and  that  whenever  the  conditions 
changed  so  as  to  cause  a  deposit  of  shale  interleaved  with  layers  of 
limestone,  the  brachiopodous  and  coralline  fauna  prevailed.  These 
subdivisions  then  signify  rather  physical  mutations  of  a  more  or  less 
local  nature,  than  wide  spread  changes  in  the  life  -character  of  the  period. 

2,  The  Lower  Blue  Bed^.  The  upper  surface  of  the  preceding  di- 
vision is  at  most  points  well  defined,  and  upon  its  thick  beds  rest  an 
alternating  series  of  thin,  impure  limestone  layers  and  thinner  shaly 
leaves.  These  are  usually  grouped  into  more  massive  beds,  and  where 
removed  from  the  action  of  surface  agencies,  the  shaly  portions  often 
possess  sufficient  coherence  to  bind  the  limestone  layers  into  beds  of 
respectable  dimensions. 
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The  average  thickness  may  be  put  down  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  limestone  is  varying  in  texture.  Usually  it  is  a  mix- 
tare  of  earthy  material  and  minute  crystals,  but  sometimes  has  a 
compact  crystalline  structure,  and  occasionally  a  coarse  granular  one. 
Some  layers  are  little  else  than  a  mass  of  fossils.  The  color  is  bluish, 
or  grayish,  weathering  to  light  gray  or  buff. 

JiS^  shale  is  a  bluish  green,  and  aside  from  mingling  with  the  lime- 
stone somewhat,  it  forms  seams  and  partings  between  the  layers. 
These  are  seldom  over  two  inches  thick  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
province,  but  attain  more  considerable  dimensions  at  the  north.  A 
notable  amount  of  carbonaceous  material  is  sometimes  associated  with 
this  shale.     It  is  usually  very  highly  fossiliferous. 

Tn  chefnical  composition  the  limestone  layers  do  not  essentially 
differ,  so  far  as  tested,  from  the  Buff  already  described,  being  an  im- 
pure magnesian  limestone.  The  analysis  previously  referred  to  in- 
cluded only  the  limestone  layers,  the  shaly  partings  being  excluded. 
Including  these,  probably  one-third  of  the  whole  mass  would  be  found 
to  be  silicious  and  aluminous  material. 

Besides  the  bluish  green  cast  that  the  shale  gives  to  the  mass,  it  has 
served  to  protect  the  limestone  from  the  leaching  action  of  percolat- 
ing water,  so  that  it  also  oftener  retains  its  original  bluish  hue  than 
the  beds  below  and  above,  and  renders  the  name  applied  to  it  not  in- 
appropriate. It  is  characterized  by  a  much  greater  abundance  of  fos- 
sils than  the  beds  below.  These  differ  from  those  below  in  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  Corals,  Bryozoans  and  small  Brachio- 
pods,  especially  the  Orthidse.  Murchisonia  gracilis  appears  in 
great  abundance  near  the  base  of  this  division.  It  is  not  found  in 
my  somewhat  extensive  collections  from  the  Lower  Buff,  which  indi- 
cates its  rarity,  though  perhaps  not  absence,  from  that  horizon.  BeU 
lerophon  hilohatus  is  very  abundant,  though  not  confined  to  this 
horizon.  This  division  comprehends,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  species  found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  of 
this  region. 

J.  The  Upper  Buff  Beds.  This  is  the  thickest  and  most  important 
subdivision  of  the  group  in  the  Rock  river  valley,  reaching  a  vertical 
dimension  of  fifty-five  feet.  It  is  less  uniform  in  its  several  parts 
than  the  two  preceding,  and  is  less  easily  described  in  general  terms, 
and  the  reader  will  perhaps  find  the  detailed  description  of  the  sec- 
tion at  Beloit,  given  subsequently,  under  the  head  of  local  descrip- 
tions, more  satisfactory  than  the  general  statements  here  made.  The 
most  prevalent  kind  of  rock  is  a  rather  heavy  bedded  limestone,  ob- 
scurely banded  and  mottled  with  light  gray  and  buff,  giving  the 
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whole  a  light,  yellowish  buff  aspect.  The  gray  portions  are  more 
compact  and  crystalline  than  the  buff,  which  arc  porous  and  earthy 
although  beautifully  bespangled  with  glistening  crystalline  facets. 
These  characters  apply  more  particularly  to  the  lowest  and  uppermost 
members;  the  latter  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  nodules  of 
chert.  A  portion  of  the  intermediate  layers,  while  retaining  some- 
thing of  the  nature  above  described,  becomes  much  more  irregular  in 
texture,  and  possesses  a  very  rough  fracture,  which  gives  the  ledges 
in  the  quarry  a  brecciated  appearance  that  is  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  cavities. 

Another  portion  is  more  homogeneous  in  structure  than  either  of 
the  preceding  kinds,  and  has  a  very  noticeable  conchoidal  fracture, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  glass  rock  of  the  Lead  region,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  having  a  less  compact  and  more  earthy 
texture,  caused  by  the  presence  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  alumin- 
ous and  silicious  material.  It  is  lined  with  obscure  reddish  stains, 
probably  of  f ucoidal  origin.  This  constitutes  two  bands,  two  to  four 
feet  thick,  lying  near  the  center  of  the  division  and  separated  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  each  other.  They  thus  constitute  reliable  land- 
marks in  correlating  partial  exposures  at  distant  points,  and,  if  intel- 
ligently used,  will  prove  a  serviceable  guide  to  the  quarryman. 

The  life  at  this  stage  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  very  similar  to 
that  at  the  .time  of  the  deposit  of  the  Lower  Buff  beds,  but  was  more 
prolific  and  varied.  Nearly  sixty  species  are  known  to  occur  in  these 
beds,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the  actual  number  is  much  larger. 

Of  these,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  have  not  been  found  in  the 
Lower  Buff  beds,  but  until  more  thorough  search  has  been  made  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  regard  them  as  diagnostic.  The  occurrence  of 
Halyaitea  at  this  horizon  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  as  being  the 
lowest  point  at  which  it  has  yet  been  authentically  reported  in  the 
western  series. 

4.  The  Upper  Blue  Beds.  These  are  so  similar  in  general  charac- 
ter to  the  Lower  Blue  Beds,  as  not  to  need  extended  description. 
They  differ  from  them  chiefly  in  those  cases  where  they  take  on  a 
coarse  granular  character,  approaching  that  of  the  Galena  limestone 
above,  to  which  they  constitute  the  transition.  The  degree  in  which 
they  are  thus  modified  varies  with  the  locality.  At  several  points 
there  are  only  four  or  five  such  transitional  beds,  and  at  other  points 
the  whole  division  shows  something  of  this  character. 

An  abundance  of  Brachiopods^  Bryozoans  and  Chcetetoid  corals 
form  the  leading  feature  of  the  life  of  this  period.  Its  general  aspect 
is  more  manifestly  similar  to  that  of  the  Cincinnati  shales  above  the 
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Galena  than  that  of  the  beds  below.    Leptcsna  s&incea  is  a  very  abun- 
dant fossil,  which  has  not  been  observed  to  be  true  below. 

Local  Descriptions.    In  the  vicinity  of  Beloit  are  a  number  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial exposures  that  are  so  fortunately  situated  at  different  elevations  as  to  exhibit  th(^ 

entire  thickness  of  the  formahoni  and  yet,  an  equally  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  students  of  geology  of  that  locality,  their  correct 
correlation  is  attended  with  something  of  difficulty,  and  is  only  ac- 
Gq  complished  by  careful  and  industrious  study.  By  combining  tho 
partial  series  shown  at  the  various  points,  the  following  general 
.  •     section  for  that  vicinity  may  be  constructed: 

Upper  Blue  Beds. 

A,  A  greenish  blue  impure  limestone,  chiefly  earthy  and  siib- 
crystalline,  but  in  part  granular,  beds  thin  and  separated  with 
shale,  veiy  fossiliferous.    Estimated  thickness,  fifteen  feet. 

Upper  Buff  Beds. 

B,  I.  In  general  a  fine  grained,  impure  limestone,  of  earthy  or 
Bubcrystalline  texture,  the  former  a  light  bufi,the  latter  gray,  com- 
bined so  as  to  give  an  obscure  banded  and  mottled  appearance 
quite  pecuUar.  Nodules  of  chert  are  present,  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  rock  below.  Beds,  thick  and  uniform,  fracture,  easy  and 
regular  in  tlie  upper  two-thirds,  while  that  of  the  lower  part  i? 
very  rough  and  angular,  as  though  from  a  brecciated  structure; 
more  impure  than  the  upi)er  portions.  A  shaly  layer,  7  feet  from 
the  base,  contains  carbonaceous  seams  with  Graptohte  markings. 
Twenty-two  feet. 

II.  Layer  of  homogeneous  structiure,  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
earthy  texture,  but  sparkling  with  minute  crystals;  Imed  and  spotr 
ted  with  obscure  reddish  fucoidal  stains.    Two  and  one  half  feet. 

III.  Combines  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  layers  above, 
being  less  homogeneous  than  the  last,  and  more  so  than  the  pro- 
oeding.  Some  layers,  very  fossiliferous,  the  remains  being  grouped 
more  or  less  in  colonies.  Horizon  of  the  Halysites.  Seven  to  eight 
feeu 

IV.  Similar  to  II,  but  the  character  more  marked.  Three  fo 
four  feet. 

v.  Similar  to  I,  but  not  cherty.  Texture  toward  the  upper  part 
more  irregular  than  below.    Nineteen  feet. 

Lower  Blue  Beds. 

C,  Thin-bedded  impure  limestone  of  varying  earthy  and  crys- 
talline texture,  interleaved  with  shaly  partings,  the  whole  having 
a  bluish-green  or  gray  color.    Very  fossiliferous.    Twenty-three 

feet. 

Lower  Buff  Beds. 

D,  Thick-bedded,  buff  limestone,  of  mUier  coarse  texture, 
somewhat  shaly  at  the  base.  Fossils  not  very  abundant  except  in 
the  shaly  portions.    Twenty-three  feet. 

Transitional  layer  of  sandstone,  2  feet. 
Transitional  layer  of  impure  limestone,  4  feet. 
St.  Peters  sandstone. 


Fig. 
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At  Clute's  point,  near  the  east  line  of  Sec.  10,  town  of  Beloit,  about  four  miles  north  cl 
the  city,  the  upper  portion  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  the  lower  part  of  the  calcaie- 
ous  transition  bed  is  shown.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  tliis,  in  Sec.  11,  K. 
W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  the  transition  stratum  is  better  shown,  together  with  the  layer  o€ 
sand  above  and  the  bottom  layers  of  the  Lower  Buff  beds.  About  an  equal  distance 
further  south,  near  the  high  bluff  that  overlooks  the  river,  cherty  layers,  B,  I,  and  a  por- 
tion of  those  above  axe  shown.  Tte  latter  partake  quite  decidedly  of  the  characteiisdcs 
of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  are  less  shaly  than  usual.  Passing  over  the  high  hill  to  a 
ravine  on  its  southwest  flank,  the  Galena  limestone  and  some  of  the  upper  transitional 
layers  may  be  found.  Nearly  a  mile  further  south,  at  the  large  quany  near  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  R.  R.,  a  portion  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  calcareous  transitional  layer,  the 
interstratified  layer  of  sand,  the  shaly  layers  of  the  Lower  Buff  limestone,  one  of  whicli 
is  especially  crowded  with  LeperditiafabuUtes,  the  heavy  Lower  Buff  beds  in  full,  and  the 
Lower  Blue  bods,  may  be  seen  in  magnificent  vertical  exposure. 

A  partial  analysis  of  chippings  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Buff  and  Blue  layers 
at  this  point,  exclusive  of  the  thin  ones  at  the  base,  shows  the  following  composition: 

Buff,  Blue. 

Insoluble  residue 5.74  10.29 

Soluble  silica 1.96  1.75 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina B.27  1 .60 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 36.40  38.39 

Carbonate  of  lime,  etc.,  by  estimate 52.63  47.97 

Total 100.00       100.00 


In  a  ravine  a  little  south  of  this  the  upper  i)art  of  the  Lower  Buff  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  Lower  Blue  beds  are  shown  in  a  small  quarry.  Still  further  south  along  the  rail- 
way, another  large  quany  exhibits  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Lower  Buff  and  Blue 
beds,  and  below,  near  the  track,  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  slightly  exposed.  Several 
minor  openings  along  this  line  of  bluf&  display  limited  sections.  A  mile  or  more  to  the 
southeast,  at  Carpenter's  quarry,  on  the  line  between  sections  26  and  27,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Upper  Buff  beds — B.  V,  IV,  III  and  a  portion  of  II,  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion —  are  extensively  wrought,  the  lower  beds  especially  being  a  desiraUe  building- 
stone.  The  ravine  below  this  quany  has  gullied  into  the  Lower  Blue  beds,  and  show^ 
their  character  wherever  suljected  to  the  full  action  of  atmosphere,  frost,  and  water. 

A  partial  analysis  of  the  strata  B.  Y  and  B.  lY,  at  Carpenter's  quany,  shows  their 

chemical  nature  to  be  as  follows: 

f^Upper  Baff.—s 

B.  IV.  B.  V. 

Insoluble  residue 12.50  3.42 

Soluble  siHca 1.87  1.99 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina 2.23  1 .42 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 34.86  43.87 

Carbonate  of  Umc,  etc.,  by  estimate 48.54  49.30 

Total 100.00       100.00 


A  mile  and  a  half  farther  southwest,  Hess'  quarry  appears  to  lie  across  the  layor 
marked  B.  II,  in  the  section,  and  to  include  some  of  Uie  layers  above  and  below,  thu 
latter  being  especially  prolific  in  fossils  heretofore  classified  as  characteristic  of  the  Buff. 
At  Hanchett's  quarry,  a  short  distance  south  of  this,  tlie  present  exposure  reaches  from 
about  three  feet  below  the  bed  marked  B.  IV,  to  about  the  top  of  B.  II.    A  little  o\\z 
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a  half  mile  norihwest  of  this  point,  at  Smitli's  quarry,  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Blue 
beds  and  the  Galena  limestone  with  a  few  feet  above  and  below  is  shown,  completing 
the  series.    This  junction  may  also  be  seen  between  Turtieville  and  Shopiere. 

The  quaixies  at  Rackton,  lUinoiB,  present  a  magnificent  section  of  the  Upper  Bufi'  beds 
from  layer  B.  IV  upwards  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Blue  beds . 

These  statements  are  given  thus  specifically  that  tiicre  may  be  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  verifying  and  utilizing  the  statements  of  this  report,  and  that  there  may  hereby  be 
furnished  a  basis  for  the  more  accurate  study  of  the  vertical,  and,  to'  some  extent,  hori- 
zontal range  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  fossils  of  these  beds,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  prosecuted  by  the  geologists  of  the  region.  A  series  of  collections  carried  on  for  years 
under  the  favoraNe  opportunities  afforded  by  continuous  quarrying,  in  which  the  exact 
locality  and  horizon  should  be  carefully  noted,  could  not  fail  to  show  valuable  results. 

Octr  one  hundred  species  of  fossils  are  known  to  occur  in  these  beds,  among  which  the 
following  identifications  have  been  made: 


Buthotrephis  succulens. 
Steptelasma  comiculum. 
Chaetetes  lycoperdon. 
Chsetetes  disooideus. 
Stictopora  elegantula. 
Stictopora,  n.  sp. 
Schizocrinus  nodosus. 
Ptilodictya  recta. 
Lingula,  sp.  und. 
Orthis  perveta. 
Orthis  plicatella. 
Orthis  testudinana. 
Orthis  pectinella. 
Orthis  tricenaria. 
Orthis  bellamgosa. 
Strophomena  camerata. 
Strophomena  altemata. 
Sixophodonta,  sp.  und. 
Stzeptorhynchns  deflectum. 
Streptorhynchus  subtentum. 
Leptsena  sericea. 
Rhynchonella,  sp.  und. 
Ambonychia  attenuata. 
Ambonychia,  n.  sp. 
Ambonychia  lamellosa. 
Cypricardites  Niota. 
Cypricardites  rotundatus. 
Cypricardites  ventricosus. 
Cypricardites,  n.  sp. 
Tellinomya  nasuta. 
Tellinomya  alta. 
Tellinomya  Iphigenia. 
Tellinomya  levata. 
Tellinomya  ventricosa. 
Modiolopsis  superba. 
Modiolopsis  plana. 
Raphistoma  lenticulaiis. 


Raphistoma  Ncusoni. 
Trochonema  ambiguum. 
Trochonema  umbiHcatum. 
Trochonema  Beloitense,  n.  sp. 
Plurotomaria  subconica. 
Murchisonia  bicincta. 
Murchisonia  gracilis. 
Murchisonia  helicteres. 
Murchisonia  pagoda. 
Murchisonia  tricarinata. 
Cyclonema  percaiinatum. 
SubuHtes  elongatus. 
Clisospira  occidentalis,  n.  sp. 
HeHcotoma  planulata. 
Maclurea  Bigsbyi. 
Metoptoma  perovalis,  n.  sp. 
Bellerophon  bilobatus. 
Bellerophon  Wisconsinensis,  n.  sp. 
Bucania  Buelli,  n.  sp. 
Bucania  punctifrons. 
Bucania  bidorsata. 
Fterotheca  attenuata. 
Hyolithes  Baconi,  n.  sp. 
Gyroceras,  sp.  und. 
Cyrtoceras  aimulatum. 
Cjrrtoceras  comiculum.    , 
Cyrtoceras  eugium. 
Cyrtoceras  Neleus. 
Onooceras  abruptum. 
Onoooeras  Alceus. 
Oncoceras  Lycus. 
Oncoceras  Pandion. 
Oncoceras  plebeium. 
Oncoceras,  sp.  undescribed. 
Oncoceras,  sp.  undescribed. 
Orthoceras  anellum. 
Orthoceras  multicameratnm. 
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Orthoceras  jonoeum.  Woim  borings. 

OrthocerajB  planoconvezum.  lUseniia  OTatus. 

Orthcxx^ras  Beloitenfle.  Asaphos  Bairandi. 

Oithoceras  2  Bp.  undes.  AsaphuB  lowensis. 

Orthoceraa  vertebnde.  Ceraurus  pleureranthemus. 

Endoceras  annalatam.  Encrinurub  sp.  undes. 

Endooeras  proteiforme.  Leperditia  fobolites. 
Gonioceras  anceps. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Janesville  dre  a  number  of  extensive  quaziies  and  natural  expo- 
BursB  Uiat  display  the  three  lower  members  of  the  formation  quite  extensively.  At  the 
quany,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  dty  we  find,  at  the  ba^e,  heavy  buff  layers^  con- 
taining but  few  fossiLs,  and  representing  the  Lower  Dufi'  beds.  The  complete  thickness 
is  not  shown.  On  these  repose  thinner  bedded,  eminently  foesiliferous,  blue  and  gray 
beds  attended  with  shaly  layers  and  seams.  These  are  the  Lower  Blue  beds,  in  thick- 
ness, 22  feet  9  inches.  Xhese  support  about  13  feet  of  light  buff  colored  limestone,  of 
uneven  structure — owing  to  earthy  or  soft  granular  spots  and  occasional  cavities — rather 
irregular  fracture,  giving  an  earthy  surface  with  crystalline  spangles,  and  oontaining 
but  few  fossils.  Beds  one  foot  or  less  in  thickness.  These  constitute  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Upper  Buff  beds.  The  following  species  were  observed  at  this  point,  nearly  all 
belonging  to  the  Blue  beds:  Buthotrephis,  Chceietea  lycoperdon^  Crinoid  stems,  Stic- 
topora  (two  new  species),  Ptilodictya,  Tretnaiopora,  Lingula-  aitenuata,  Orthis  pertett^, 
O,  tricenaria.  0.  sp.  new  (like  0,  testudinaria)^  Streptorhynchus  deflectum,  Strophomena 
cafnerata,  S.  incrassata,  Rhynchon-adla,  n.  sp,,  Athbonychia  lamellosa,  Tellinomya  n 
sitta,  Cyprieardites  ratundatus,  C.  ventricosus,  Modiolopsis  plana,  Helicotoma  planulata^ 
Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Ttvchofiema  umbilicaiumy  Murchisonia  h$licteres,  M,  tricari- 
naia,  Pleurotomaria  suhconka,  Bucaniay  n.  sp.,  Pterotheca  attenuata,  HyolUhes  Baconi, 
n.  sp.,  Orthoceras  junceum,  0.  vertebrale,  0.,  n.  sp.,  Endoceras,  Proteiforme,  Cytioeeras 
Pandion?  Gomphoceras?  Asaphus  Barrandi,  Illatrnts  ovatus,  Ceraurus plewrexanthe' 
mus,  Leperditia  fabuliteif  and  Beyrichia. 

At  the  lower  railroad  bridge  at  Janesville,  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Buff  limestone  is 
shown  resting  upon  th£  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  overlaid  by  about  SO  feet  of  the  higher 
beds,  which  are  here  less  fossiliferous  than  usual.  A  section  of  this  exposure  is  given  in 
the  report  of  1862.  About  two  miles  above  the  city,  Bock  river  cuts  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  formation  and  into  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  a  ravine  coming  in  on  the 
east,  through  which  the  road  ascends  from  the  river,  exposes  a  large  part  of  the  higher 
strata,  so  that  by  combining  the  sections,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  series  may  be  studied. 
Fossils  are  abundant  in  the  usual  layers. 

Farther  up  the  liver,  above  Fnlton  Center,  the  lower  strata  crown  the  blu&  with 
weather-worn  outiiers,  while  nearer  the  water's  edge  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  discoven 
itself.  They  become  somewhat  cavernous  at  one  point,  a  rare  feature  in  this  region. 
The  following  fossils  were  collected  along  the  ledges  on  the  west  side  of  the  river: 
Chcetetes,  Streptelasma  corniculum,  Stictopora,  n.  sp.,  Orthis  perveta,  0.  tricenaria, 
Streptorhynchus  defleclum,  Strophomena  camerata  9  S.  incrassatat  Rhynchonella^  Telli- 
nomya nastUa,  Cyprieardites  Canadensis,  C,  rectirostris,  C  rotundoHu,  C.  ventricosus, 
Modiolopsis  superba,  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Trochonema  ambiguum,  Pleurotomaria 
suboonica,  Murchisonia  triearinaia,  Bucania  bidorsata,  Pterotheca  attenuata,  Orthoceras 
junceum,  0,  vertebrale,  Ormoceras,  IlUenus  taurus,  Leperditia  fabulites. 

The  lower  beds  are  also  exposed  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  KoBhkoiiong.  In  tlie  west- 
em  port  of  Rock  county  there  are  numerous  outcroppings  of  this  formation,  most  fre- 
quently of  the  lower  beds;  but  occajiionally  also  of  the  higher  ones.  The  railway  cut 
near  Magnolia  station  exposes  the  Lower  Buff  beds,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  oppor- 
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tunity  fcr  stodying  its  character  and  fauna,  which  is  very  dmilAr  to  that  ah^ady  given. 
The  uppermost  layers  of  the  Trenton,  and  its  junction  with  the  Galena  limestone  above, 
may  be  seen  aatisfactorily  in  the  N.  E.  i^  of  Sec.  31,  and  in  the  S.  £.  H  of  Sec.  19, 
town  of  Union,  where  a  new  species  of  Sticiopot'a,  and  one  of  Trematopara,  PHlodictya 
recta ^  Orthis  pervetaj  O,  iestudinaria,  0.  tricenaria,  Leptattia  sericea,  and  CeraMruB  pleu- 
rexanihemus  indicate  the  character  of  a  fauna  very  abundant  in  individuals,  though  not 
especially  so  in  species.  At  the  lower  quany  belonging  to  Mr.  Erump  near  Ft.  Atkin- 
son, the  upper  portion  of  this  formation  is  again  shown,  though  the  layers  are  some- 
what lower  than  the  above.  About  two  miles  below  Jefferson,  on  the  west  side  of  Rock 
liver,  a  little  stream  has  cut  down  to  dndc  mottled,  fine  grained,  rather  thick  beds  that 
axe  capable  of  receiving  an  excellent  polish.  Their  lithological  affinities  are  with  the 
upper  half  of  the  fonnation. 

Near  Aztalan  axe  several  quarries  showing  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Buff  layers  and 
thoee  above.  The  fossils  collected  were  chiefly  Buff  species.  The  surboe  of  the  rock  is 
beautifully  polished  and  striated  by  glacial  action. 

On  the  north  side  of  Bed  Cedar  Lake  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  and  in  the  vicinity,  on 
the  west,  the  lower  beds  are  displayed,  showing  a  somewhat  less  firm  rock  than  usual. 
The  first  mentioned  locality  affords  SehizocrinuSt  SHctopora^  Orthis  perveta,  0,  plica- 
tella?  O.  iricenaria^  Streptorhynchtis  felitextum,  Strophomena  incrasaataf  Zygospira 
modesta?  Raphistoma  lenticularisy  PUurotomaria^  Suhulites  elongatua  and  CyrtolHes. 
To  which  the  others  add  Buthotrephis  succuhns^  Strophomena  camerata,  Cyprieardites 
rotundatu8,  Orthoceras  vertehrale^  Ormoceras  and  Gonioceraa  anceps. 

The  roost  interesting  exposure  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  the  town  of  Waterloo  is 
at  the  quarry  of  Mr.  David  Crump  in  section  85.  The  lower  four  feet  are  of  thick  bedded, 
very  seryiceahle  rock,  above  which  lies  one  foot  of  thin  shaly  stone,  succeeded  by  six  feet 
of  somewhat  irregular  layers  of  medium  thickness,  upon  which  are  two  feet  of  even 
bedded  stone  overlaid  by  two  and  a  half  of  thin,  greenish,  shaly  material.  The  lower 
portion  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Lower  Buff  layers,  and  the  upper  ones 
the  Lower  Blue  limestone.  The  following  species  were  collected  in  a  limited  time  at 
this  locality:  Buthotrephis  sueculenSf  Graptolite-like  bodies;  ChceteteSy  Strepielasma 
corniculum,  Orthis  tricenaria,  Sirept&rJiynehus  defleetum^  8.  planunUxmum,  Stropho- 
mena incrassataf  a  new  species  of  Bhf/nchonella,  Tellinomya  tfentricosa  (young)  Cyp- 
rieardites rotundatus^  and  a  new  specijs,  Raphistoma  lentieularis,  Pleurotomaria  sub- 
coniea,  Murchisonia  bicinctOj  M.  helicteres,  Orthoceras  anndlum,  0.  vertebraU,  and  frag- 
ments of  Ormoceras  and  Cyrtoceras, 

The  Trenton  formation  outcrops  in  the  towns  of  Shields ^  Portlandf  Elba,  Lowell,  Cal- 
amus, Beater  Dam,  Westford,  Fox  Lake  and  Trenton,  in  Dodge  county ;  but  the  ex- 
posures in  all  cases  are  slight,  and  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  base  of  the  formation. 
While  they  subserve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  supplying  their  respective  regions  with 
building  material,  they  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  formation,  and  possess  but 
small  interest  to  the  geologist  or  general  reader. 

In  the  townships  of  Mackford  and  Green  Lake,  in  the  county. of  Green  Lake,  more 
frequent  and  extensive  exxx)sures,  both  natural  and  artificial,  occur,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes  that  beautify  those  towns.  According  to  the  general  rule  already 
olwerved,  they  are  chiefly  the  lower  beds,  and  are  caused  to  stand  forth  by  the  easy 
degradation  of  the  sandstone  below. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ripon  the  Lower  Buff  limestone  is  well  displayed.  One  of  the 
noticeable  peculiarities  in  tins  neighborhood  is  the  unequal  elevation  of  the  base  of  the 
formation.  While  resting,  so  far  as  observed,  conformably  upon  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone, the  junction  is  found  at  varying  altitudes.  One  of  the  lowest  points  is  at  **  The 
Falls,"  within  the  dty.  These  falls  are  caused  by  the  waters  of  Silver  creek  pouring 
over  the  lower  ledges  of  the  Trenton  limestone  and  excavating  the  softer  sandstone  be- 
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low.  By  foUovring  ap  the  stzeam,  a  strong  dip  to  the  nortli  of  east  may  be  obeerred. 
Fossils  are  not  abundant  here,  and  bat  few  species  were  collected,  although  the  quany- 
ing  and  natural  exposures  aflbrded  ample  oppoitunHies.  A  few  rods  west  of  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city,  the  lowest  layers  of  the  formation  are  about  40  feet  higher  than 
at  the  falls.  Along  the  bluff,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  same  layers  are  25  to 
80  feet  higher  still,  from  which  point  they  dip  to  the  south  until  they  disappear  beneath 
Crystal  creek  at  a  lower  point  than  that  at  which  they  occur  to  the  east  in  the  soathem 
part  of  the  dty.  To  the  west  of  this,  toward  Green  Lake,  the  base  of  the  formation  is 
more  nearly  horizontal.  In  section  5  of  the  township  of  Ripon,  about  three  miles  north- 
west of  the  dty,  the  junction  in  question  occurs  at  a  lower  eleration,  if  an  aneroid  meas- 
urement is  to  be  trusted,  than  at  any  of  the  preceding  points. 

All  these  variations  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  changeable  dip  of 
a  few  degrees;  but  they  are  nevertheless  unusual  in  this  formation.  As  the  floor  of  the 
formation  has  its  greatest  elevation  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where  it  rests 
upon  the  domes  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  previously  described,  and  has  a  lower 
elevation  as  it  recedes  from  this  point,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  phenoooena 
may  1)e  due  to  that  relationship. 

ThefoUawing  species  representing  the  fauna  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  formation  were 
collected  in  this  vicinity,  the  quarries  of  Mr.  Coombs  and  Mr.  Corlis  proving  most  pro- 
lific :  Buihotrephis  succulenSf  B,  gracilis^  Chcetetes,  Streptelasma  comieulum,  Retepara, 
TrematoparOj  ».  sp.,  Lingula,  like  L.  obtusa,  Stictopora^  Orihis  perveta^  0,  tricenaria,  0. 
subquadrataj  Streptorhynehus  deflectum,  S.  deltoideuiUj  S.  filiiextum^  S,  planumbanumf 
Strqphamena  aUemata^  S.  camura,  S.  inertusata,  S.  tenuistriaia,  Rhgnchonella,  n.  sp., 
Tellinomya  nasuta,  Cypricardiles  rotundatus,  C.  subtruncatus,  C.  ventricosus,  C,  n.  sp,, 
Modiolopsis  superba,  Uelicotoma  planulata^  Raphistoma  leniiculariSf  Troehonema  am- 
biguum^  T,  umbilicaium,  Pleurotomaria  subconica,  Murchisania  bieincta,  Holopea^  Sub- 
ulUes  elongatus;  Orthoceras  anneUum^  0.  junceum,  0,  vertebraU,  0.  planoconvexHrn, 
0.,  sp.  new,  Cyrtoceras  (Oncoeeras)  plebeiumf  C.  Pandion,  C.  or  Gyroceras  (outer  cham- 
ber only),  Ormoceras,  Gyroceras  convoltans^  LUuites,  lUomus  iaurus,  Encrinurus,  htp' 
erditiafabulites,  Cefxtums  pleurexanthemus. 

North  of  Ripon^  the  formation  soon  becomes  doubly  covered  with  drift-,  being  over- 
laid not  only  by  the  original  glacial  deposit  of  rubbish,  but  also  by  the  later  lacustrine 
days,  and  hence  it  presents  itself  at  the  surface  even  more  rarely  than  before,  so  that 
our  attention  is  not  again  demanded  by  the  meager  and  scattered  exposures  until  we 
reach  the  vidnity  of  Neenah  and  Menasha,  where  a  duster  of  interesting  quarries 
occur.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  directiy  south  of  Neenah  and  north  of  Me- 
nasha,  which  are  referred  to  a  higher  horizon,  we  find  a  belt  of  quarries  beginning  with 
Thompson's  in  Sec.  29,  Neenah,  and  extending  north  to  the  county  line,  which  poescssefi 
the  general  lithological  characters  of  the  Upper  Buff  beds,  which  have  already  been  ful- 
ly described.  The  following  list  of  species,  however,  collected  from  this  belt,  shows 
several  forms  not  observed  in  that  horizon  ux  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  which 
aie  common  in  a  higher  position  and  which  therefore  give  spedal  interest  to  the  feuna 
of  these  localities:  Two  new  spedes  of  Choetetes,  Streptelasma  comieulum,  Columnaria^ 
a  new  spedes  of  Stictopora,  Schizorinus  nodosus,  Lingula  quadrata?  Orthis  lynx,  0. 
plicatella,  0.  stibquadrata,  0.  testudinaria,  0.  pectinella,  Streptorhyttchus  de/lectumj  5. 
Jilitextum,  Strophomena  altemata,  S.  incrassata,  S.  camerata,  Leptcena  sericea,  Zygo- 
spira  recurvirostris,  Rhynehonella  Anticostensis,  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Pleuroto- 
maria subconica,  a  new  spedes  of  Murchisonia,  havmg  a  lofty  spire,  Endoceras  pro^ 
teiformcy  an  undetermined  Gyroceras  and  Leperdita  alia?  were  secured  in  the  limited 
time  that  could  be  devoted  to  collection. 

In  the  vidnity  of  Mr.  Yerbeck's  residence,  near  the  southeast  comer  of  section  18, 
Menasha,  are  several  small  quarries  that  possess  interest  from  their  position  and  char- 
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acter.  At  the  qoany  just  east  of  his  house,  the  rock  consists  of  thick  bedded,  light 
greenish  blue,  or  gray  limestone  containing  some  argillaceous  mateiial  distributed 
through  the  mass  in  thin  leaves,  forming  a  rock  quite  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
the  bed  of  the  Lower  Fox  river.  Between  the  heavy  beds  are  greenish  blue  argilla- 
ceous shales  containing  fossils,  the  small  Brachiopods  of  the  Blue  beds  predominating. 

Opposite  this,  on  the  south,  a  few  feet  of  rock  of  a  similar  nature  but  more  f ossilif er- 
oos,  are  underliud  by  a  partially  exposed  bed  of  dark  blue  crystalline  rock.  About  forty 
rods  west  of  this  is  another  shallow  quany  displaying  apparently  a  lower  horizon.  The 
mass  of  the  rock  here  has  a  rather  brittle,  compact,  crystalline  texture  of  dark,  slightly 
bluish  gray  color,  and  irregular  or  sometimes  vitzeous  or  oonchoidal  fracture.  In  tho 
lower  stnUA  there  is  much  chert,  distributed  in  layers  of  nodules  which  are  white  or  flint 
colored  and  fossiliferous.  The  rock  also  contains  frequent  small  gcodes,  the  cavities  be- 
ing lined  with  calcite  and  occasionally  pyrite,  or  rarely  by  zinc  blende.  The  walls  of 
fissures  axe  also  sometimes  lined  with  calcite  and  pyrite.  A  short  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  the  quarry  first  mentioned  the  beds  present  the  more  usual  characteristics  of  the 
argillaceous  portions  of  the  Blue  limestone  as  seen  farther  south.  The  strata  at  these 
several  quarries  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  2*  to  the  southeast. 

Passing  on  to  the  north  about  ten  miles  we  find  in  the  S.  £.  qr.  of  section  28  of  the 
town  of  Center,  a  partially  exposed  low  dome  of  rock,  reminding  us  forcibly  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  mounds  previously  described,  the  more  so  because  that  formation  lies 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  beds  are  exposed  on  tJie  east  and  south  sides,  in  which 
directions  they  dip,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  uncovering  of  the  other  sides  would  bear 
out  the  impression  of  a  mound  with  quaquaversal  dip,  {jfiven  by  an  approach  from  the 
east  and  south.  limay  be  here  remarked  that  the  dip  of  tiie  Trenton  in  this  region  u 
greater  and  more  varying  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  though  even  here  the 
inclination  rarely  exceeds  7*  or  8"*.  The  rock  at  this  point  is  a  bluish  gray  argillaceous 
limestone,  with  shidy  partings  and  very  fossiliferous,  the  following  species,  many  of 
them  represented  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  being  gathered  by  the  writer  in  a 
half  hour:  Buthotrephis  sticculenSf  Spongoid  bodies  Astylospongia?  a  new  species  of 
ChcBtetes,  C,  discoideuSf  Streptelasma  corniculumt  Schizocrinus  nodosus^  a  new  species  of 
Stictaporat  Otihis  lynx,  0.  subquadrata^  0.  testudinariat  a  new  species  of  OrihiSf  Strep- 
torhynchuSj  StrophometM  altemata,  Leptcena  sericea,  Zygospira  recurvirostra,  a  new 
species  of  Rhynchonella,  Raphistoma  lenticularis^  an  undetermined  cast  of  Murehisaniaf 
containing  a  fragment  of  SttbuHteSf  resembling  S,  brevis,  BeUerphon  bilobatus,  Buca' 
n%a  rfragment),  Orthoceras  and  Illcenus  taurus. 

In  describing  the  Lower  Ma^esian  limestone  in  the  region  just  west  of  the  last  local- 
ity, its  relations  to  the  Trenton  were  dwelt  upon,  and  in  view  of  that  relationship,  it  may 
be  profitable  to  here  record  the  occurrence  of  the  following  species  in  Sees.  25  and  26, 
town  of  Ellington,  immediately  over  against  the  escarpment  of  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone: Paleophycus  ccespUosum,  Schizocrinus  nodosus^  Orthia  lynx^  Streptorhynchua 
defteetum,  Strophamena  altemata^  S.  incrasaata  and  an  undetermined  species  of  Bhyn- 
chonella. 

By  reference  to  the  maps  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  passes  north  through  the 
townships  of  Freedom^  Osbonif  Seymour^  Maple  Grove,  Lesser,  Angelica,  Liitle  Suam- 
ico,  Pensaukee,  Stiles,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Marinette,  as  those  townships  are  now  con- 
stituted. The  exposures  in  these  towns  are  scattered  and  meager,  and  reprt:sent  chiefly 
the  lower  member  of  the  formation.  Tliey  possess  much  local  value  as  a  source  of 
building  material,  but  in  their  present  undeveloped  condition  they  add  but  Uttle  of 
knowledge  or  interest  to  what  has  already  been  said,  altiiough  they  indicate  that  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  formation  at  the  soutli  undergo  something  of  modi- 
fication. 

It  is  ihti  1)arrier  interposed  by  this  formation,  that  causes  the  Peshtigo  river  to.  make 
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a  detour  to  the  eajstward  in  range  31,  and  gives  rise  to  Potato  and  Place's  Rapids ,  where 
the  liyer  crosses  it,  the  former  due  apparently  to  the  more  resisting  Lower  Buff  beds  and 
the  latter  to  the  Upper. 

The  second  series  of  rapids  encountered  in  ascending  the  Menomonee  river  aie  attrib- 
utable to  a  similar  cause.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  extremity  of  our  dis- 
trict, two  hundred  miles  from  the  point  where  our  study  of  the  formation  began,  there  is 
not  an  equally  extensiye  and  fortimate  exposure  of  its  several  members,  that  compazi- 
sons  might  be  made  which  would  exhibit  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  thickness, 
lithological  character  and  organic  contents.  Instead  of  this  we  have  only  a  few  feet 
poorly  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  Menomonee  riyer.  A  portion  of  the  rock  at  the 
rapids  is  a  deep  blue,  heavy,  crystalline  limestone,  weathering  smooth  and  breaking  into 
rectangular  blocks,  while  other  portions  are  quite  irregular  in  texture,  being  composed 
of  combined  earthy,  crystalline  and  shaly  material,  with  partings  of  the  latter  matexiaL 
The  bedding  is  thin  and  the  layers  for  the  most  part  uneven.  On  the  whole,  while  not 
differing  essentially  from  the  general  characters  of  the  formation  as  seen  elsewhere,  it 
presents  an  exceptional  aspect  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion  already  made,  that  this 
formation  in  common  with  the  accompanying  ones  below  and  above  has  changed,  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  its  pecuharities.  The  following  species  indicate  the  character  of 
the  &nna:  A  new  species  of  Cruziana,  Buthotrephis  succulens,  undetermined  Fucoids, 
Choftetes  lifcoperdon,  MontieuUpora  allied  to  M,  frondosa,  Crinoidea  (Cyathoerinus?), 
columns  of  Schizocrinus  nodosus,  a  new  species  of  Stictopora^  Ptilodictya  recta  9  Orthis 
testudinaria^  0.  tricenarUt,  and  an  undetermined  species,  Streptorhynchus  fiUiextum,  S. 
planoconvexum,  Stryphomena  incrassataj  Rhynehonella,  Zygospira  recurvtrostroy  Penta* 
tnerus  hemiplicatus,  and  Tnlobitic  remains  {Asaphus).^ 

Industrial  Considerations.  This  rock  is  extensively  quarried  for 
the  purposes  of  common  masonry.  At  the  great  majority  of  places 
the  quarries  are  only  superficial  and  the  layers  thin,  and  associated 
with  much  chipstone.  As  greater  depths  are  reached  a  better  class 
of  building  stone  is  usually  found,  because  the  rock  has  been  less  sub- 
ject to  surface  action.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  with  the 
same  amount  of  exposure  the  layers  in  the  interior  of  a  hill,  which  ap- 
pear firm  and  solid,  would  become  split  and  broken,  like  tliose  that 
outcrop.  The  change  that  is  seen  in  tracing  a  layer  back  into  the 
hill  is  brought  about  by  the  atmosphere,  frost,  percolating  water,  and 
similar  agencies,  and  is  not  due  to  the  original  nature  of  the  rock. 
This  fact  affords  a  means  of  judging  of  the  endurance  of  the  rock, 
and,  applied  to  most  of  the  beds  of  this  formation,  shows  that  their 
power  of  resisting  the  elements  is  limited.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Blue  limestone,  which  is  inferior  to  the  Buff,  and  which  is  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience that  two  quarries  may  be  opened  with  what  appears  to  the 
proprietors  an  equally  good  prospect,  one  of  which  will  soon  reach 
regular,  even  courses,  with  little  waste  material,  while  the  other  only 
develops  thin  layers  with  much  shale  and  chipstone.     Such  would  be 

'  Compare  list  from  the  same  locality  in  the  Michigan  Report,  Paleozoic  Rocks,  1872, 
p.  62. 
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the  case  if  one  were  located  in  the  horizon  of  the  Buff  beds,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  the  Blue.  The  facts  here  given  should  assist  in  avoid- 
ing mistakes  of  this  kind.  The  Upper  Buff  >>cds  furnish  the  best 
quality  of  building  stone,  unless  thick  layers  for  heavy  masonry  are 
desired,  when  the  Lower  Buff  also  furnishes  good  material.  Very 
little  of  this  formation  is  well  adapted  for  cutting,  though  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Upper  Buff,  and  some  parts  of  the  Lower,  are  well 
suited  to  rough-dressed,  course-work,  its  soft  color,  when  tastefully 
relieved  by  appropriate  pointing,  cappings,  and  cornice,  producing  a 
very  grateful  effect.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beloit,  where,  as  stated  in  the  local  descriptions, 
quarries  have  been  opened  at  nearly  every  horizon  of  this  formation, 
none  are  now  habitually  worked,  except  those  lying  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  Upper  Buff  ieds. 

This  limestone  is  burned  at  some  localities  for  quick  lime,  but  ex- 
cept as  a  source  of  local  supply  when  communication  is  poor,  such 
use  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  im- 
purities which  it  usually  contains  are  not  only  so  much  waste  mate- 
rial, as  ordinarily  manufactured,  but  if  the  heat  is  allowed  to  become 
excessive,  the  impurities  unite  with  the  lime,  producing  a  neutral 
product.  Burned  at  a  low  temperature,  this  difficulty  is  in  a  measure 
avoided.  Some  of  the  more  impure,  yet  homogeneous  portions,  would 
probably  produce  a  water  lime  that  would  fall  into  the  class  known  as 
"  limes  slightly  hydraulic,"  or  perhaps  a  grade  higher. 

GALENA  LIMESTONE. 

Eeposing  on  the  Trenton  beds  just  described,  lies  the  Galena  lime- 
stone; so  named  from  the  double  fact  that  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  where  it  has  its  most  characteristic  development,  it  is  the 
chief  formation  that  bears  the  lead  ore.  Galena  or  Galenite,  and  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Galena,  it  is  extensively  displayed. 

General  characteristics.  In  chemical  constitution,  the  rock  con- 
sists essentially  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  united, 
molecule  to  molecule,  and  hence  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  dolomite. 
In  addition  to  these  main  ingredients,  there  is  always  present  a  vari- 
able quantity  of  silicious  and  aluminous  material,  and  also  some 
iron.  Iron  pyrites,  calcite,  zinc  blende  and  galenite  are  not  unfre- 
quently  associated  with  it  in  the  district  under  consideration,  while 
in  the  Lead  region  these  exist  in  great  abundance,  and  others  than 
those  named  are  associated  with  them. 

The  dolomite  of  this  formation  exists  usually  in  an  imperfectly 
Wis.  Sub.— 20 
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crystallized  granular  form,  while  the  eilicious  and  alnminons  mater- 
ial has  an  earthy  texture,  and  when  abundant,  gives  the  rock  a  shaly 
structure.  These  earthy  ingredients  are  usually  distributed  in  seams 
or  partings  between  the  layers,  and  in  thin  leaves  in  the  mass  of  the  bed. 
These  being  insoluble  are  left  as  a  clay  when  the  lime  and  magnesia  are 
dissolved  away,  giving  rise  to  a  clayey  soil,  or  crevice  filling  ax^cording 
to  circumstances.  When  the  rock  is  ground  up  by  glacial  action  more 
of  the  soluble  parts  are  retained  and  a  most  excellent  marly  clay  soil 
results.  In  its  more  manifest  characters  and  typical  form,  this  de- 
posit may  be  described  as  a  heavy  bedded,  irregular,  coarse  textured, 
gray  or  buff  dolomite,  containing  frequent  cavities  lined  or  filled  with 
the  minerals  already  mentioned,  and  weathering  in  a  very  irregular, 
fantastic  way,  owing  to  inequalities  of  structure.  Nodules,  and  occa- 
sionally continuous  sheets  of  chert  or  flint  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  some  portions  of  the  formation.  When  exposed  at  or  near  the 
surface,  the  rock  usually  presents  a  decayed,  rotten  appearance. 

As  a  general  description,  this  is  applicable  in  eastern  Wisconsin  as 
far  north  as  Dodge  county.  At  that  point  the  formation  begins  to 
undergo  a  change.  The  modification  consists  mainly  in  the  intro- 
duction of  more  clayey  material  in  the  form  of  shaly  leaves  and  part- 
ings. The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  render  the  rock  more  impervious 
to  water  and  atmospheric  agencies,  and  hence,  its  original  blue  or 
gray  color  is  more  generally  preserved,  and  to  this  is  added  the  green- 
ish or  bluish  hue  of  the  shaly  material,  so  that  the  rock,  instead  of 
being  light  yellowish  gray  or  buff,  is  usually  greenish  or  bluish  gray. 
With  the  increase  of  argillaceous  material  there  is  also  an  increase  of 
fossils.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  more  perfect  preservation  that 
was  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  rock,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
change  in  the  oceanic  conditions  that  caused  the  increase  of  clayey 
material  also  had  its  eftect  upon  the  life  of  the  period. 

Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  that  produced 
this  modification  in  rock  and  fauna,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ty- 
pical Galena  limestone,  viewed  as  a  whole,  arches  over  the  low  broad 
anticlinal  axis,  which  stretches  southward  from  the  more  ancient 
rocks  that  form  the  elevated  country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  western  horn  of  this  arched 
crescent,  as  it  enters  the  trough  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota axes,  the  eastern  horn  becomes  depressed  and  modified  as  it 
reaches  the  margin  of  the  great  basin  occupied  by  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan  and  adjacent  regions.  It  will  be  subsequently 
shown  that  there  is,  and  was  at  the  time  of  deposit,  a  marked  depres- 
sion of  all  the  formations  in  this  region,  and  that  they  were  all  mod- 
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ified  by  the  change  of  conditions  which  this  depression  caused,  aid- 
ed by  the  protection  which  the  projecting  axis  above  mentioned  and 
its  associated  reefs  afforded.  The  cliaiige  in  the  Galena  limestone  is 
gradual  and  progressive  for  40  or  50  miles,  beyond  which  its  nature 
as  modified  becomes  constant  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  state. 

Organic  Contents.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
progress  of  the  survey  in  this  formation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
general  table  of  fossils  of  the  Trenton,  Galena  and  Cincinnati  forma- 
tions, where  may  also  be  obtained  a  convenient  view  of  their  distribu- 
tion, and  for  a  knowledge  of  their  special  distribution  and  associa- 
tions, reference  may  be  had  to  the  lists  given  in  the  local  descriptions 
that  follow.  In  addition  to  these,  only  a  few  general  remarks  need 
here  be  made.  The  "  Lead  Coral,"  Receptaculites  Oweni,  is  the  most 
characteristic  fossil,  and,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished, furnishes  a  most  convenient  and  reliable  guide.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  to  be  found  in  limited  exposures  of  the  formation, 
though  it  is  very  widely  distributed.  A  large  coiled  shell,  having  a 
high  spire,  known  as  Murchisonia  hellicincta  is  almost  equally 
characteristic  in  this  region  and  is  more  abundant.  This  species  is 
regarded  as  identical  with  Murchisonia  major^  whose  typical  locality 
lies  in  this  horizon  in  the  Green  Bay  region.  Two  somewhat  similar 
fossils,  Fusispira  ventricosa  and  F.  elongata  are,  so  far  as  yet  deter- 
mined in  this  region,  confined  to  this  formation.  Lingula  quadrata^ 
a  phosphatic  shell,  is  also  regarded  as  characteristic,  though  it 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  this  horizon.  Several  other  species,  so  far 
as  present  knowledge  goes,  are  found  only  in  these  beds,  but  their 
distribution  is  not  sufliciently  general  and  well  ascertained  to  justify 
regarding  them  as  distinguishing  species.  The  majority  of  the  spe- 
cies, as  we  should  expect,  are  also  found  in  the  adjacent  formations. 
Of  the  75  species  collected  from  this  formation,  setting  aside  doubt- 
ful forms,  19  are  confined  to  it,  42  are  also  found  in  lower  strata,  but 
not  above,  and  14  are  found  both  below  and  above.  These  state- 
ments relate  only  to  the  collections  made,  and  it  is  to  be  cxjnsidered 
that  owing  to  i)ractical  difficulties,  the  collections  from  the  adjacent 
strata  above  are  less  full  than  from  those  below,  and  that  from  the 
immediately  superjacent  beds  there  are  no  collections,  because  no  ex- 
posures in  this  region. 

Thickness.  The  average  of  several  estimates  gives  this  formation 
a  thickness  of  about  160  feet,  with  a  variation  from  about  125  feet  to 
200  feet. 

Indfxstrial  value.     While  this  is  the  formation  which  is  so  pro- 
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ductive  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  prove  so  in  the  region  under  con- 
sideration, for,  although  the  ores  of  those  metals  occur  not  unfre- 
quently  in  small  quantities,  no  indications  of  valuable  deposits  have 
yet  been  developed. 

Analysis  shows  that  much  of  this  formation  from  Dodge  county 
southward  is  a  comparatively  pure  maguesian  limestone,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  quicklime.  It  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose at  Watertown,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Whitewater  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
estimated  that  40,000  to  50,000  barrels  are  burned  annually.  It  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Trenton  beds  which  are  sometimes 
burned  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  it  furnishes  an  inferior 
building  stone,  owing  to  its  granular  character,  biit  as  it  undergoes 
modification  farther  north,  it  becomes  better  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  construction.  At  'Waupun,  Oshkosh  and  other  localities,  it  is 
rough-dressed  for  course-work  with  very  satisfactory  results.  At 
other  points,  especially  Duck  Creek  and  Kaukauna,  the  heavy  beds 
are  well  suited  to  the  more  massive  kinds  of  masonry,  and  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  government  works  in  that  region. 

Distribution  and  Local  Details,  The  more  exact  surface  distribu- 
tion of  the  Galena  limestone  is  shown  on  the  maps  of  the  accompa- 
nying atlas.  Viewed  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  formation  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  broad,  nearly  north  and  south  belt,  having  a  jag- 
ged, irregular  outline,  and  forming  the  floor  of  the  great  Eock  river 
and  Green  Bay  valley. 

Beginning  at  the  south,  according  to  our  habit,  we  find  on  the  west  side  of  Rock  river, 
in  Rock  coanty,  about  a  dozen  small  areas  of  this  formation,  capping  the  higher  prom- 
inences.   Only  a  few  feet  of  the  ba.se  of  the  formation  are  present  at  these  points. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Rock  county,  and  the  western  part  of  Walworth  county,  tho 
Galena  limestone  has  a  more  ample  development,  though  largely  concealed  by  drift.  The 
rock  in  this  region  has  essentially  the  same  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  in  the  Lead 
region,  being  a  rather  heavy  bedded,  coarse,  uneven  textured,  granular,  buff  dolomite, 
containing  more  or  less  of  chert,  and  weathering  to  a  very  rough  exterior.  Fossils  ard 
not  abundant,  and  are  usually  in  the  condition  of  obscure  casts.  The  most  extensive 
exposures  are  found  where  the  westward  Qowing  streams  have  formed  gorges  in  crossing 
the  strata. 

The  Western  Union  Railway  pa-sses  through  one  of  these,  in  the  town  of  Turtle, 
about  midway  between  Beloit  and  Clinton  Junction,  and  has  added  several  fine  cuts  to 
the  natural  exposures  made  by  the  sti'eam. 

In  the  town  of  Bradford,  the  Turtle  creek  has  excavated  a  passage  through  this  for- 
mation, leaving  vertical  escarpments  of  moderate  altitude,  surmounted  by  steep  slopes, 
rising;  from  80  feet  to  100  feet  above  tlie  stream.  Fissures  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Lead  region  occur  here,  but  no  trustworthy  indication  of  valuable  lead  deposits  were 
seen.    A  few  fossils  wore  collected  here,  including  BeceptacuUtes  Otceni,  an  undeter- 
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mined  species  oi  Sireptela§ma,  a  new  species  of  Lingulaj  Otihis  lynx,  0  tncenaria,  a 
Sirophomena,  Cypricardites  rotundatus,  C.  subtruncatiis,  C.  veniricosus,  Baphistoma  len- 
ticuJariSy  Trochonema  umbilicatum,  a  new  species  of  Murchisofiia  and  Orthoceras  junce- 
um.  The  most  southerly  exposure  of  this  formation,  seen  in  Walworth  county,  was  near 
Sharon  Mills.  Between  this  point  and  Whitewater,  deep  drift  conceals  it.  Near 
the  latter  point,  several  quarries  have  been  opened,  from  which  a  supply  of  building 
stone  and  lime  are  derived.  The  rock  here  is  of  a  more  decided  buff  color  than  is  com- 
mon, and  is  marked  with  peculiar  concentric  wavy  lines  of  a  redish  hue.  It  is  soft,  po- 
rous, granular,  uneven  in  texture,  and  much  decomposed  on  the  surface,  but  is  more 
cohesive  and  enduring  than  its  appearance  would  indicate.  There  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
siderable fauna  at  this  point,  though  the  preservation  of  the  fossils  is  usually  poor. 

The  following  identifications  have  been  made,  a  portion  of  them  based  on  specimenu 
from  the  private  collections  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Wooster: 

Beceptaculites  globosuSf  R.  Oweni^  Astylospongia,  casts  of  the  cup  of  a  Zaphrentis, 
Cornulites-like  tubes t  lAngula  quadrata^  a  Monomerella,  Orthis  lynx,  0.  perveta,  or  equi- 
raids,  Streptorhynchtts  deltoideum,  Strophomena  alternata,  5.  camerata,  large  fonn,  S, 
eamerata?,  small  ventricose  form,  Atrypa  hisulcata,  Bhynchonella  capax,  Atnhonychia 
ereetaf,  A.  lamellosa,  Cypricardites  rentricosus,  Baphistoma  lenticularis,  Trochonema 
umbilicatum,  Pleurotomaria,  resembling  P.  Occidentalism  Murchisonia  belliciticta,  or3f. 
major;  M,  bicincta,  and  anew  species,  Holopea paludiniformis,  H.  near  U.  dbliqua, 
Fusispira  elongati,  F.  ventncosa,  and  a  new  species  of  Ecculiomphalus,  Maclurea 
Bigsbyi?,  and  two  n.  sp.  Conularia  Trentonetisis,  Orthoceras  planocontexum,  and  two 
\indetermined  species,  Cyrtoceras  (Oncoceras)  pkbeium,  and  two  undetermined  species. 

Passing  by  several  minor  exposures,  we  find  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  quarries  situated  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  formation,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  {Sec.  10,  S.  E.  qr.,  T.  5,  R.  14),  a  quarry  in  the  Upper  Blue  limestone.  The  rock 
from  the  former  furmshes  a  good  lime  and  an  ordinary  building  stone.  On  the  west 
side  of  Rock  river,  in  the  towns  of  Jefferson  and  Oakland,  are  several  patches  of 
Galena  limestone,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  prominent  hills  of  that  region.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  the  heavy  drift  accumulations  effectually  conceal  the  formation. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Watertown,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  town  of  Emmet, 
Dodge  county,  is  an  extensive  quany  displaying  this  formation,  which  still  maintains 
the  characteristics  already  described.  Cavities  in  the  rock  are  rather  more  thmi  usually 
abundant,  and  are  usually  lined  with  calcite,  or  more  rarely  dolomite,  and  occasionally 
with  zinc  blende  or  galena.  Iron  pyritt^s  tiLso  occur  in  nodular  crystallizations,  many 
of  which  are  desulphurized  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Chert,  as  usual,  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  layers.     Fossils  are  rare. 

An  analjTris  by  Mr.  Bode  of  chippings  from  the  several  layers  representing  a  thick- 
ness of  fifteen  feet,  shows  the  following  composition: 

Carbonate  of  lime 54.051 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 44. 139 

SiUca 1.564 

Alumina 0 .  072 

Oxide  of  iron 0. 174 

100.000 


From  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  aside  from  the  chert,  which 
was  excluded  from  the  spedmens  analyzed. 

As  far  north  as  this  point,  the  rock  of  this  formation  has  maintained  a  very  oonstant 
character,  and,  as  remarked  before,  closely  resembles  the  Galena  in  its  more  typical 
localities.    To  the  north  of  this  point  it  begins  to  undergo  a  change.    For  twenty- five 
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miles  northward  the  change  is  slight.  The  rock  becomes  somewhat  more  firm,  compact, 
and  serviceable  as  building  material  and  of  a  gray  or  blue  cast  rather  than  buff.  It  is 
also  somewhat  more  argillaceous. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fox  Lake  and  at  Waupun,  this  change  has  become  quite  pro- 
nounced, resultinfj  m  a  rock,  much  superior  to  that  farther  south,  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction, though  less  serviceable  for  quicklime.  If  the  formation  be  traced  along  its 
western  margin,  that  is,  along  its  base,  the  modification  of  its  characteristics  is  found  to 
be  very  gradual.  Along  the  upper  margin,  there  are  but  few  opportunities  for  ex- 
amination. 

At  Seven  Mile  Creek  there  is  a  flat  weathered  exposure  that  reveals  little,  save  the 
fact  of  change  in  the  direction  indicated.  Moore's  quany  in  the  western  part  of  the  dty 
of  Fond  da  Lac  displays  a  rough,  coarse,  thick  bedded  rock  of  irregular  texture,  con- 
taining cavities  lined  with  calcite  and  pyrite,  and  somewhat,  though  not  remarkably,  ar- 
gillaceous. While  different  from  the  rock  at  Watertown  and  southward,  it  stiU  retains 
a  noticeable  resemblance  to  it.  Receptaculites  Oweni&nd  Murchisonia  bellicincta  (majot-) 
occur  here,  as  well  as  at  Waupun  and  other  points  in  this  region,  and  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  horizon  to  which  these  beds  belong.  At  Moore's  quariy  the  strata  have  been 
forced  up  into  a  sharp  anticlinal  axis,  from  which  the  beds  dip  equally  in  both  directions 
at  an  inclination  of  upwards  of  l0.°  The  trend  of  the  axis  is  northwest  and  southeast. 
It  is  manifestly  a  case  of  disturbed  strata,  but  the  extent  of  the  distubance  is  unknown, 
as  the  excavation  is  very  Hmited.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  because  such  features  are 
very  rare  in  this  quiet  region.  While  sloping  and  undulating  beds  are  not  at  all  un- 
conmion,  they  almost  invariably  cany  with  them  evidences  that  they  were  so  deposited 
rather  than  folded  or  tilted  by  subsequent  force. 

Beyond  this  point,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  the  Galena  formation  has  not  been  mapped 
by  previous  investigators,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  the  rocks  north  of  this  point,  now  re- 
ferred to  that  horizon,  have  heretofore  been  placed  either  in  the  Trenton  series  below,  or 
the  Cincinnati  above,  and  lest  the  position  now  taken  should  be  misapprehended,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  simply  claimed  that  the  beds  in  question  belong  to  the 
Galena  horizon,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  unquestioned  strata  of  that  formation  as 
found  to  the  southward,  and  since  they  are  the  exact  stratigraphical  equivalents  of  the 
lead-bearing  beds,  they  are  mapped  and  described  as  being  a  modified  form  of  that  sub- 
division of  the  Trenton  group.  Whether  the  term  Galena  limestone  should  be  applied 
to  this  group  of  strata  as  far  as  they  are  directly  traceable,  or  whether  it  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  lead-bearing  portion,  or  whether  it  should  apply  to  that  portion  which  has 
the  same  lithological  character  as  the  lead- bearing  portion,  but  is  not  itself  productive, 
as  for  instance,  that  portion  now  described,  or  whether  it  should  be  extended  as  far  as  a 
similarity  of  organic  remains  is  found,  which  would  include  a  portion  whose  lithoIogic«l 
characters  differ  from  the  typical  Galena  limestone,  is  not  here  discussed,  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  practical  importance,  except  as  a  means  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fact^. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  precisely  what  becomes  of  the  lead- 
bearing  formation  as  it  recedes  from  the  productive  area  in  southwestern  Wisconsin, 
since  it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  formation  had  its 
origin,  and  which,  it  is  commonly  held,  determined  its  metalliferous  character.  About 
two  miles  southwest  of  Oshkosh  are  quarries  that  possess  unusual  interest,  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  this  question.  Two  kinds  of  rock  are  displayed  by  the  excavations. 
The  lower  portion^  consisting  of  an  exposure  of  15 J^  feet,  is  formed  of  regular,  uniform 
layers  from  4  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  rarely  more  or  less,  of  a  cxystaUine,  compact, 
hard,  brittle,  subtranslucent,  magnesian  limestone,  marked  at  intervals  with  irregular 
argillaceous  seams  of  a  deep  blue  color,  occasionally  tinged  with  green.  These  shaly 
partings  are  usually  clustered  about  the  bedding  joints,  to  which  they  probably  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause.    Aside  from  these  seams,  the  mass  of  the  rock  is  a  dark  bluish 
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gray.  The  specific  gravity  is  high.  Geodes  axe  common,  and  are  usually  filled  with  cal- 
cite  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  crystallization,  and  with  pyrite,  also  in  unusual  variety 
of  forms  and  colors.  Zinc  blende  is  also  quite  common,  and  more  rarely,  Galena.  This 
combination  often  gives  to  these  geodes  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  appearance. 
Sheets  of  uon  pyrites,  filling  vertical  fissures,  sometimes  traverse  the  quarries.  Zinc 
blende  is  sometimes  found  in  small  lumps  in  the  interior  of  the  beds.  Fossils  are  some- 
"what  rare  in  this  portion,  Reeeptaculitea  Oweni  being  most  frequent.  Columns  of  Schiz- 
oerinus,  and  a  iragment  of  an  Endoeeras  were  also  found  by  diligent  search. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  quarry  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and  shale, 
the  whole  having  a  greenish  gray  color.  The  limestone  is  much  more  impure  and  less 
crystalline  than  that  below,  and  of  a  less  firm  character.  These  beds,  and  more  especi- 
ally tiie  associated  shales,  are  quite  foesiliferous.  Among  the  species  represented  are 
the  following: 

Small  spherical  bodies  (sponges?),  Chtetetea  lycoperdon^  C.  discoideua,  a  new  species 
of  C  (branching  form),  Zaphrentis  (lea.  Streptelasma  muUilamellosum)^  Schizocrinua 
nodosus?  (large  size  column),  Homocrinus,  a  new  species  of  Stictopora^  a  new  species  of 
Trematopora,  a  new  species  of  Lingular  Crania  acabiosa  on  Streptelasma,  Orthis  lynx, 
O.  plicatella?  0.  testudinarta,  0,  tricenariOf  Streptorhynchtis  deUoideum,  Strophomena 
aUernaiay  S.  camerata,  S.  incraasata,  Leptama  aericea;  Zygospira  recuvirostris,  a  new 
species  of  Rhynchonella,  Ambonychia  radiata?  Cypricarditea  (internal  cast),  Tellinomya 
(internal  cast)  EuomphaluSf  Murchiaonia  hellicincta  =  M.  Major,  Bellerophon  biloba- 
ius,  Illaenua  taurua  (pygidium),  Calymene  aenaria,  Harpea?  (fragment  of  cheek  spine), 
Cerauma  pleurexanihemua. 

A  specimen  of  Receptaculitea  Oweni  was  found  in  the  rock  pile,  adjacent  to  the  quLir- 
ries,  and  was  believed  to  have  come  from  the  upper  layers. 

It  will  be  best  to  reserve  a  discussion  of  the  interesting  facts  here  presented  until  the 
data  furnished  farther  north  are  before  us,  and  while  noting  on  the  map  the  position 
and  stratigraphical  relations  of  these  quarries,  pass  on  along  the  strike  of  the  formation 
to  the  vicinity  of  Neenah. 

About  a  mile  southeast  of  this  place,  the  rock  comes  to  the  surface  and  is  quar- 
ried to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  like  the  upper  portion  of  the  quarries  at  Oshkosh, 
there  is  an  alternation  of  impure  limestone  and  shale.  There  is  also  present  a  coarse, 
granular  crystalline  rock  of  firmer  texture  than  the  remaining  layers.  The  dip  is  irreg- 
ular, varying  from  8"  downwards.  Some  layers,  especially  the  shaly  ones,  are  quite  fos- 
siliferous.    The  following  species  occur  here: 

Buthotrephia  aucculena,  Graptolitea,  Choetetea  lycoperdon,  and  a  new  species  having 
a  branching  form,  discs  of  Schizocrinua,  plates  of  Crinoida,  two  new  species  of  Tre- 
matopora,  two  new  species  of  Stictopora,  a  PHlodictya,  Lingula  quadrata,  Orthia  lynx, 
O.  pectinella,  0.  teatudinaria,  and  a  new  speaes,  Hemipronitea  Americanua,  Strepto- 
rhynchua  deltoideum,  Lepkena  aericea  (small  one)  Zygoapira  modeata;  a  new  species  of 
Rhynchoneila,  an  undetermined  species  of  Ambonychia,  and  of  Euomphalua,  Raphia- 
toma  lenticularia  (small),  Helicotoma  planulata,  Murchiaonia  hellicincta,  M.  Gracilia^ 
Conularia  Trentonenaia,  an  Orthoceraa,  a  Cyrtoceraa,  Leperditia  fahulitea,  lUcenua 
loicensia,  I,  taurua,  Calymene  aenaria  and  Dalmania  callicephalaa. 

The  fades  of  this  fauna,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  beds,  show  a  somewhat  ^vide 
departure  from  the  character  of  the  typical  Galena  limestone,  and  a  close  aUiance  witli 
the  Upper  Blue  beds  of  the  Trenton;  but  the  facts  yet  to  be  given  will,  it  is  believed, 
justify  the  position  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Three  miles  north  of  this,  in  the  town  of  Menasha  (Sec.  11,  E  hf .  of  S.  W.  qr.),  are  two 
quarries  only  a  short  distance  apart,  but  owing  to  the  irregular  nature  of  the  dip,  it  is 
notclearprecisely  what  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other.  The  quarry  south  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  house  consists  of  impure  argillaceous  greenish  blue  limestone,  alternating  with 
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shaly  layers  and  partings,  closely  resembling  the  upper  beds  at  the  Oshkosh  quarries, 
and  carrying  about  the  same  fossils. 

The  more  recently  opened  quarry  north  of  this,  so  far  as  developed  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  showed  a  more  granular  rock,  abounding  in  chert.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
here,  Receptaculites  Oweni^  R.  lowetisis  Bxtd  Murchisonia  bellicinciUf  fossib  that  charac- 
terize the  Galena  horizon,  occur,  associated  with  Chcetetes  lycoperdon,  a  new  species  at 
Chaietes  having  a  large  branching  form,  Streptelasma  comiculumf  Schizocrinus  nodo- 
8U8t  a  new  species  of  Stictopora,  Otihis  lynx^  0.  testudinaria,  0.  disparalis,  0.  peettnella, 
0.  triceitaria,  8trophomena  incrdssataf  Lepkena  sericea,  a  new  species  of  Rhynchcndla^ 
Raphiatoma  lenticularis,  a  Uelicatomaf  resembling  H,  plantdata,  two  species  resembling 
Murchisonia  hellicincta^  one  resembling  if.  gracilis^  and  one  like  M,  percariruUa  ;  a  BtUe- 
rophortf  a  doubtful  form  of  Holopea  paludini/anni8f  and  an  undetermined  Orthoceras, 
From  Appleton  to  De  Pere,  the  Lower  Fox  river  forms  a  succession  of  iBpids  over 
the  heavier  and  more  resisting  ledges  of  this  formation.  A  description  of  the  beds  at 
Eaukauna  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  whole.  At  that  point 
the  layers  vary  from  6  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  and  have  a  dip  of  from  13^''  to  2**  to  the 
S.  of  E.  The  rock  is  of  a  dull  bluish  green  or  gray  hue,  and  is  characterized  by  very  thin, 
shaly  partings  between  some  of  the  layers,  and  by  thin,  irregular,  argillaceous  lamiuB 
through  the  body  of  the  rock,  not  sufficient  however  to  notably  impair  its  strength  or 
powers  of  resisting  atmospheric  influences,  since  bowlders,  that  have  apparently  been  ex- 
posed since  the  drift  period,  are  still  sound.  Aside  from  these  laminse,  the  rock  has  a 
crystalline  character,  impervious,  and  compact  in  geneitd,  though  it  contains  a  few  cav- 
ities, some  of  which  are  lined  with  calcite,  and  occasionally,  pyrite.  The  beds  ore  ver- 
tically fissured  at  intervals,  afibrding  fociHties  for  easy  quarrying.  Some  of  these  fissures 
are  lined  with  calcite  or  pyrite. 

These  layers  contain  comparatively  few  fossils.  The  most  conspicuous  and  character- 
istic are  Marchisonia  bellicineta  (major),  lAngula  quadraUiy  and  Fusispira  ventricow. 
With  these  are  associated  several  other  species,  already  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Osh- 
kosh, Neenah  and  Mennsha.  At  Little  Chute,  a  CHmacograptus,  nearly  alliod  to  C.  /yp- 
icaliSf  occurs,  and  also  nortli  of  this,  in  equivalent  strata  on  Duck  a:eek,  but  is  not  known 
to  be  found  at  any  other  horizon.  An  analysis  shows  this  rock  to  be  a  dolomite,  with 
about  8  per  cent  of  impurities,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina  and  iron. 

Duck  creek,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Fox  river,  has  also  cut  away  the  drift 
and  displayed  this  formation.  At  the  village  of  Duck  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  the  mas- 
sive beds  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  at  Kaukauna,  both  in  lithological  characterB 
and  in  organic  contents.  Murchisonia  bellicineta,  Fusispira  ventricosa  and  Lingula 
qiiodrata  are  again  the  most  noteworthy  fossils.  Farther  up  the  stream,  the  beds  sue 
more  argillaceous  and  alternate  with  shaly,  very  fossiliferous  layers,  closely  resembling 
those  already  described.  The  leading  fossils  are  graptoUtic  remains.  Chostetes  lycaper- 
don  and  a  large  new  species  of  the  same  genus,  StrepteUuma  eomiculum,  PleurocystUes, 
Glyptocystites  Loganiy  a  Trematoporay  LingtUa  quadraia,  and  a  species  resembhng  L. 
aUenwjUa,  Orthis  pectinella,  and  a  new  species,  Shvphomena  alternata,  S.  incrassata  9 
RhynchaneUa  eapax,  Raphiatoma  lenticularis,  Trochonema  umbilicatumf  Murchisonia 
bellicineta  and  Dalmania  eaUicephala. 

Duck  creek,  as  well  as  the  Fox  river,  runs  along  the  line  of  drift  movement,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  glacier  moved  up  these  valleys  and  planed,  polished  and 
grooved  the  surface  of  the  rock  in  the  most  bciiutiful  manner,  as  nmy  be  observed  at 
any  favorable  locality.  In  this  planing  process,  the  softer  portions  of  the  rock  were 
doubtless  excavated  deepest,  leaving  the  more  resisting  portions  prominent,  and  these 
portions  form  the  rapids  on  these  streams,  and  are  the  parts  chiefly  observed.  The 
more  shaly  portions  are  not  observed  at  all  on  the  Fox  river,  and  at  but  few  localities 
on  Duck  Creek. 
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The  Big  Suamico  river  has  likewise  denuded  tfiis  fonnation  at  a  few  points.  The  meet 
noteworthy  of  these  is  at  Flintville,  and  as  the  section  here  beht  illustrates  the  peculi- 
arities which  the  fonnation  has  assumed,  it  may  be  described  in  some  detail. 

1.  The  lowefit  rock  seen  is  a  bed  of  soft,  bluish-green,  disintegrating  shale,  only  par- 
tially exposed. 

2.  Above  this,  is  a  three-inch  layer  of  coarse,  blue,  granular,  half  crystalline  Hmestone, 
mixed  with  earthy,  argillaceous  material,  and  at  all  points  very  .full  of  Orthis  testudinaria. 

3.  Upon  this,  rest  10  inches  of  soft,  bluish-green,  decomposed  shale,  containing  num- 
ulitic  forms  of  ChaAetea  and  Strtptelasma  camiculum, 

4.  Above  this,  lies  a  four-inch  bed  of  d^ep  blue,  coarse-grained,  cxystalline  magnesian 
limestone,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  yellowish,  earthy  matter,  the  whole  having  a  high 
spedfic  gravity.  This  layer  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  unusual  numbers  of 
ReceptaeulUes  Oweni,  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Galena  limestone,  while  other  fossils, 
except  minute  crinoidal  discs,  are  rare. 

5.  Upon  this,  repose  2  feet  10  inches  of  shale  and  impure  limestone,  easily  decompos- 
ing on  exposure,  and  containing  many  branching  forms  of  Chcstetea^  Streptelasma  cor^ 
nictdumj  Orthis  lynx^  O.plicatellajLeptofna  sericea,  and  other  fossils. 

6.  Next  above,  occurs  a  10  inch  layer,  similar  to  No.  4,  but  more  massive,  and  marked 
by  irregular  laminBB  of  a  dark,  dirty  greenish,  argillaceous,  and  apparently  carbonaceous 
material,  giving  a  somewhat  fetid  odor  under  the  stroke  of  the  hatnmer. 

7.  Five  inches  soft  shale,  similar  to  No.  3. 

8.  A  four-inch  layer,  similar  to  No.  5,  but  more  markedly  blu?. 

9.  An  irregular  layer,  about  2  inches  thick,  that  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of  the  stems 
of  the  branching  Chcetetes,  The  numulitic  forms,  as  also  Brachiopodb  and  TnlobiteSy  are 
present. 

10.  About  1  foot  6  inches  of  shale,  containing  Chastetes  in  abundance,  especially  the 
more  hemispherical  forms. 

11.  Above  this,  lie  about  3  feet  of  thick  bedded,  massive  dolomite,  very  similar  to  that 
previously  described  at  Eaukauna  and  Duck  Creek.  It  contains  Receptaculites  Owenif 
besides  Orthis  plicaUlla,  0.  lynx^  LeptcBtta  sericea,  Strophometta  aUemata^  Raphistoma 
leniieidariSy  and  fragments  of  trilobites  and  crinoids. 

Tlte  entire  collection  made  at  this  locality,  which  is  given  below,  shows  an  interesting 
mingling  of  those  species  that  are  characteristic  of  the  Galena  limestone  in  its  typical 
localities,  with  an  abundant  Trenton  fauna  not  found  ac  this  horizon  in  the  Lead  region. 
Cruziana  f  Reeeptaculiles  Oweni,  Chastetes  lycoperdon,  and  three  new  8i>ccie8,  Strepte^ 
lasma  wmiculun^  two  new  species  of  Stictapara^  lAngula  attenuata  9  Philodops  truncata^ 
Orthis  lynx,  0.  plicaUlla^  and  a  form  with  bifurcating  ribs  like  O.fissicosta,  0.  testudi' 
naria,  Hemipronites  Americanus,  n.  «p.,  Strophomena  alternata,  S.  incrassata  ?  Lep' 
tama  sericeOy  Zygospira  recurvirostris,  a  new  species  of  RhynchoneUn,  Pentamerus 
(CamereUaf)  hemipUcatuSy  Raphistoma  lentieularis,  Murchisonia  hellicincta  (slender 
form),  Murchisonia  (slender  form  like  M,  gracilis ,  round  volutions),  Fusispira  elongata, 
Bellerophon  bilobatuSy  Cyrtolites  Dyeri,  Endoceras  proteifortne,  Ilkenus  taurus,  I, 
lotoensis,  Asaphus,  Calymene  senaria,  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemiis,  Ddlmania  calli' 
eephalat  Spherocoryphe,  sp.  9  and  Proitus9  (fragment  only). 

This  formation,  without  noteworthy  modification,  is  again  exposed  by  the  Little  Sua- 
mico river,  and  outcrops  along  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  south  of  Pensaukee,  and,  al- 
though largely  concealed  by  drift,  borders  the  bay  noithward  into  Michigan. 

Its  last  appearance  in  the  state  is  at  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Menomonee  river,  a  little 
above  Marinette,  where  a  few  feet  are  exposed  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
a  bluish  or  greenish  gray,  impure  dolomite  of  rather  coarse,  uneven,  partly  crystalline 
and  partly  earthy  texture,  containing  some  cavities  lined  with  calcite.  Fossils  are  not 
abundant.     Dr.  Rominger,  in  the  Michigan  report,  cites  the  following:    '^Linjorula 
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quadrata,  Leptsena  camerata,  Stzeptorhynchus  filitextus,  Murchiscmia  iniS)<K'f  Bucania 
expansa,  Trochoneraa  umbilicata,  Maclurea  (large  casts,  three  inches  in  diameter),  Con- 
ularia  Trentonensis,  Dictyonema  (a  species  with  very  delicately  reticulated  fronda  ex- 
panding from  a  transversely-wrinkled  hollow  cylindrical  stem,  with  a  shining  carbon- 
aceous surface);  also  indistinct  specimens  of  Chaetetes  frondosus  and  Crinoid  stems  axe 
included  in  the  rock,*'  p.  57;  to  which  may  be  added  a  new  species  of  Stictopora,  Ra* 
phistoma  lenticularis,  a  Murchisonia  allied  to  M.  gracilis,  but  larger,  a  Pleurotomaria, 
and  an  Orthoceras. 

In  the  way  of  recapitulation^  it  may  be  observed  that  a  comparison 
of  the  fossils  that  have  now  been  enumerated,  in  connection  with  the 
several  localities,  shows,  (1)  tliat  there  are  a  considerable  number  tliat 
range  throughout  the  whole  Trenton  period,  including  the  Cincinnati 
epoch,  and  are,  therefore,  of  no  service  in  discriminating  between  itfi 
subdivisions;  (2)  that  there  is  another  portion  whose  occurrence  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  strata  below;  and  (3)  that  there  are  a  few  that 
are  not  authentically  known  to  occur  either  above,  or  below,  the  horizon 
under  consideration,  and  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  it.  Of 
this  latter  number,  Receptaculites  Oweni  and  Murchisonia  bellicincta, 
or  inajoT^  are  the  most  constant  and  reliable.  Lingula  quadra  ta^  al- 
though rare  in  other  beds  in  this  region,  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  this  subdivision.  Fusispira  ventricosa,  F.  elongata^  and 
an  intermediate  form,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  added  to  the  list,  as  they  range 
from  Walworth  to  Oconto  county,  and  are  not  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  survey  in  any  other  stratum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  com- 
menced in  Dodge  county,  and  was  essentially  completed  in  Winnebago 
county,  being  gradual  and  progressive  through  40  or  50  miles;  and 
that  it  consisted  mainly  of  the  addition  of  shaly  or  argillaceous  mate- 
rial; and  that  the  increase  in  the  variety  and  number  of  the  fossils  ac- 
companied the  increase  of  the  clayey  ingredient. 

By  a  comparison  with  the  formations  already  described,  and  those 
remaining  to  be  treated,  it  will  further  be  seen,  that  they  also  undergo 
some  modification  at  essentially  the  same  latitude,  the  cause  of  which 
can  be  better  understood  when  all  the  facts  are  before  us. 

THE  CINCINNATI  SHALES  AND  LIMESTONES. 

The  Galena  limestone  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  shales  and  lime- 
stones, constituting  what  will  be  known  in  this  report  as  the  Cincin- 
nati group,  a  name  now  quite  generally  adopted  for  this  geological 
liorizon,  although  there  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
lower  limits  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  application  of  the  term. 
It  here  includes  all  the  beds  known  to  lie  between  the  upper  surface 
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of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  the  upper  limits  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
formation. 

General  Character,  The  shales  that  form  so  prominent  a  member 
of  this  group  are  of  a  varied  character.  One  kind  is  little  else  than  a 
sliglitly  indurated  green  or  blue  clay,  often  very  fine  in*texture,  con- 
taining but  little  sand,  or  other  hard  material,  and  being,  chemically, 
little  else  than  silicate  of  alumina.  This  graduates,  by  the  addition  of 
fossils,  iron  pyrites,  calcareous  and  silicious  matter,  and,  occasionally, 
crystals  of  gypsum,  into  a  variety  of  impure  and  changeable  shales. 
Another  class  has  a  more  slaty  structure,  having  been  deposited  in 
delicate  laminre  of  fine  sediment,  not  so  largely  clay  as  the  above. 
These  split  with  great  ease  and  regularity  into  thin,  brittle  plates. 
Still  another  kind  has  a  more  arenaceous  character  and  regular  bed- 
ding, giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  fine  grained  sandstone. 
These  three  general  classes  include  many  minor  varieties. 

Tike  associated  limestone  is  also  varying  in  nature.  A  portion  has 
a  coarse,  granular,  crystalline  texture,  mingled  with  earthy,  or  ocher- 
OU8  matter,  while  another  portion  is  compact,  crystalline,  with  leaves 
of  argillaceousmatter  variously  distributed  through  it;  and  still  other 
portions  are  silicious  or  cherty.  These  several  forms  often  give  place 
to,  or  graduate  into  shale.  The  limestone  occurs  at  all  observed  hori- 
zons, but,  except  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  exposure,  is  much 
less  in  quantity  than  the  shale.  Near  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  cal- 
careous material  is  much  increased,  and  limestone  predominates. 

The  upper  part  of  the  formation  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  clay- 
shales  and  limestone. 

The  slatv  and  arenaceous  shales  are  found  at  lower  horizons.  Their 
special  positions  and  distribution  may  be  found  among  the  local  de- 
tails. 

The  thickness  of  the  formation  may  be  placed  at  200  feet,  with  an 
ascertained  variation  from  165  feet  to  240  feet.  There  are  reasons  for 
belie vring  that  the  extreme  range  is  somewhat  greater. 

Life,  Sea  weeds  represented  the  plants,  and  Eadiates,  Mollusks, 
and  Articulates,  the  animals. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  remarkable  abundance  of  Cheete- 
toid  Corals  and  Bryozoans  at  certain  localities.  Upwards  of  30  species 
were  collected  from  the  shale  thrown  out  of  two  shafts  of  no  consid- 
erable depth.  Other  Corals,  than  those  related  to  Choetetes,  are  far  less 
abundant.  Brachiopods  are  next  in  prevalence,  the  genera  OHhis  and 
Strophomeria  predominating.  Lamellibranchs  and  Gasteropods  are 
rare,  and  Crustaceans  and  Crinoids  limited  to  a  few  species.  More 
specific  fiicts  will  be  given  with  the  local  details,  and  a  full  list,  ex- 
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cept  some  new  or  donbtful  species,  may  be  found  in  the  table  of  fossils 
of  the  Trenton  period. 

Industrial  value.  This  formation  makes  two  notable  contributions 
to  the  soil  derived  from  it,  either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  drift.  Tlie  one  arises  from  the  clayey  members  of  the  formation, 
and  furnishes  an  argillaceous  constituent  to  the  soil.  They  usually 
contain,  also,  some  lime,  which,  with  the  interstratified  limestone,  adds 
a  calcareous  ingredient.  The  other  has  its  origin  in  the  arenaceous 
shales,  which  give  rise  to  a  somewhat  sandy  soil.  The  two  mingle 
for  the  most  part,  producing  an  intermediate  and  excellent  soil.  In 
portions  of  the  towns  of  Ottawa,  Eagle,  Palmyi'a,  and  La  Grange, 
however,  the  sandy  element  is  objectionably  prevalent. 

The  decomposing  shales  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  of 
which  they  make  an  excellent  quality.  Some  of  the  clays  of  this 
formation  possess  an  exceptionally  fine  texture,  and  are  much  freer 
from  sand,  or  grit,  than  most  drift  clays,  and  hence  are  to  be  recom- 
mended for  those  purposes  that  require  such  a  clay.  These  chiefly 
lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  view  of  the  unwarranted  expenditures  that 
are  likely  to  be  made  under  false  advice,  or  superficial  knowledge,  that, 
however  much  any  portion  of  this  formation  may  resemble,  in  general 
aspect,  any  portion  of  the  Coal  Series,  there  never  has  been,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  there  ever  will  be,  any  workable  deposit  of  coal 
found  either  in,  or  beneath  it.  No  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  physical  nature  of  the  rock.  The  fossils  found  in  it,  which,  in  this 
and  other  formations,  are  given  with  unusual  fullness,  demonstrate 
the  utter  folly  of  enterprises  looking  to  the  discovery  of  coal  in  or  be- 
neath this  formation. 

Dlstribntion  and  Local  Details.  The  most  southerly  point  at  which  the  Cincinnati 
beds  have  been  observed  in  outcrop  is  near  the  middle  of  the  south  line  of  Sec.  9,  in 
the  town  of  Eagle,  Waukesha  county.  The  exposure  at  this  point  is  very  slig^ht,  and 
consistB  of  impure  limestone,  a  portion  of  it  having  an  earthy  and  a  portion,  a  granular 
crystalline  texture,  full  of  small  cavities,  and  speckled  with  ocherous  spots.  A  sufficient 
number  of  imperfect  fossils  are  present  to  determine  the  position  of  the  rock,  which  is 
near  the  upi)er  face  of  the  formation,  but  not  immediately  beneath  the  Kitigara  lime- 
stone, there  being  a  bed  of  clay  or  clay-like  shale  between.  In  tliLs  vicinity  the  drift 
contains  many  blocks  of  a  fine-grained,  dark  day  shale,  and  a  lighter  colored,  olivaceous 
gray,  arenaceous  rock,  having  a  somewhat  shaly  structure.  The  two  kinds  ore  not  un- 
commonly united  in  one  bowlder,  but  the  former  soon  disintegrates  on  exposure.  The 
slaty  portion  also  contains  many  comminuted  fragments  of  Lingula^  provisionally  iden- 
tifi(Mi  as  lAngula  Maquoketa,  and  of  indistinct  graptolitic  refnains,  similar  to  Clima- 
cograptus.  As  this  is  a  very  soft  rock,  and  the  blocks  are  little  worn,  and  are  essen- 
tially confined  to  this  vicinity,  where  the  glacial  moraine  crosses  tlie  Cincinnati  belt,  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  forms  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  group  at  thiR 
point.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  precisely  similar  rock  occurs  between  150  and 
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175  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Niagara  limestone^  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
and  is  found  at  other  points,  oonstitating  a  portion  of  the  series. 

In  the  adjoining  section  (Sec.  10,  N.  W.  qr.)t  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  consti- 
tute Hinkley*8  quany,  rests  upon  a  dark  blue,  hard  clay,  constituting  the  upper  mem- 
ber of  the  formation.  The  transition  is  abrupt,  as  is  befitting  the  junction  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Siluiian  formations. 

North  of  thus,  the  formation  is  concealed  by  drift,  and,  except  as  occasionally  struck 
by  a  well,  is  not  again  accessible  to  observation  imtii  Roberts*  quany,  on  the  south  side 
of  Pewankee  Lake,  is  reached.    This  quarry,  like  the  last,  is  in  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Niagara  limestone,  and  has  for  its  floor  the  day.hke  shale  of  the  formation  under  con- 
sideration.   Fortunately  for  the  geologist,  however  unprofitable  for  the  owner,  some 
*'  experienced  miner,"  in  his  "  practical  '*  wisdom,  had  discerned  in  this  the  Coal  forma- 
tion (!),  and  expressed  the  belief  that  coal  would  be  found  beneath  the  shale;  so  a  shaft 
was  sunk,  from  which  was  thrown  a  remarkable  abundance  of  beautifully  preserved  Low- 
er Silurian  fossils,  but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  **  fossil  fuel."    The  shaft  and  boring  to- 
gether reached  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  showed  an  alternating  succession  of  blue  shale, 
and  gray,  yellow,  and  blue  limestone,  associated  with  some  crystahzed  quartz,  and  with 
considerable  iron  pyrites.    Among  the  fossils  collected  from  tiie  material  thrown  out  of 
this  shaft,  there  were  found  no  less  than  sixteen  species  of  Chsetetes,  nine  of  which  are 
regarded  as  new.    With  these  are  associated  two  species  of  Siellipora,  one  of  Dc- 
hayi,  two  of  Stictqpora,  several  new  species  of  TremcUoporat  a  Feneeiella,  a  Retepora, 
an  Aledo,  and  two  of  Callopora,  making  nearly  thirty  species  of  Bryozoans  and  Corals. 
Of  other  forms,  there  were  found  five  species  of  Orthis,  six  of  Strophomena,  Crania  sett- 
gera,  Zygospira  nwdeeta,  Pterinea  demisea,  Calymene  senaria^  an  Illamus,  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Beyrichia  and  one  of  Ortonia,    These  all  came  from  the  upper  10  feet  of  the  shaft. 
Passing  onward,  the  formation  is  again  effectually  concealed,  till  the  town  of  Aship- 
pan  is  reached.    In  Sec.  6  of  this  town,  and  Sec.  1  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Lebanon, 
small  streams  have  denuded  arenaceous  beds  identical  with  the  rock  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  drift  in  the  town  of  Eagle.    At  other  points  in  this  vicinity  the  presence  of 
the  formation  is  suffidentiy  indicated,  even  though  it  does  not  display  itself  in  actual 
outcrops. 

At  Hartford,  these  shales  underlie  the  iron  ore  bed,  and  are  penetrated  by  cellars, 
wells,  and  other  excavations. 

The  portion  here  exposed  is  the  upper  stratum,  and  has  its  usual  characteristics,  being 
a  blue,  clay-like,  fossiliferous  shale,  containing  some  limestone. 

The  following  list  of  fossils  will  be  of  local  interest:  Several  species  of  Chfetetes, 
among  which  are  C.  annuliferus,  C.  rhonibicus,  and  a  new  species,  Stictopora  fragilis, 
Orthis  testiidinaria,  0.  subquadrata,  0.  occidentalism  Leptcena  sericea,  Strophomena  wm- 
costata,  Bhijnchonella  capax,  and  some  undetermined  forms.  With  more  favorable 
exposures,  thi&  locality  would  doubtiess  prove  prolific  in  interesting  species.  It  may  be 
remarked  as  a  practical  suggestion,  that  the  iron  ore  beds,  when  present,  always  lie 
above  this  formation,  except  where  disturbed  by  the  drift. 

Beneath  the  mines  at  Iron  Ridge,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
franation,  is  a  light  greenish  blue,  scarcely  indurated  day,  not  very  fossiliferous.  Be- 
low this  the  shale  is  darker  and  more  full  of  fossils.  As  usual,  interstratified  beds  of 
limestone  are  present.  The  upper  surface  of  the  day  mingles  with  the  iron  ore  abov<) 
for  one  or  two  feet,  rendering  it  too  impure  for  use. 

The  following  interesting  collection  was  made  at  this  point:  Chcetetes  rhombicus,  n. 
so.,  C.  briareus,  C.  punctaius,  n.  sp.,  and  several  other  new  or  undetermined  spedes, 
Alveolites,  n.  sp.,  Aulopora  arachnoidea,  Alecto  inflata,' Stellipora  antheloidea,  Sticto- 
pora fragilis,  a  Helopora,  a  lAngula,  Orthis  testudinaria,  0.  lynx,  0.  subquadraia, 
and   an   undetrmined   spedes,   Strophomena   unicostata,  an  undetermined  Strepto- 
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rhynchus,  Leptcfna  sericea,  RhynchoneUa  capax,  and  a  new  species,  B.  perlameUom. 
Beneath  Hie  ledges  in  this  region,  the  Cindnnali  beds  approach  near  the  sorfaoe,  but 
are  rarely  exposed  on  account  of  their  soft  nature.  It  is  to  this  foci,  chiefly,  tliat  the  wr- 
tical  ledges  owe  their  origin.  The  soft  claf s  and  sliales  were  easily  catried  away  daring 
the  drift  period,  leaving  the  firmer  Niagara  limestone  projecting  above.  Since  the  drift 
period,  the  springs  that  issue  so  numerously  at  the  surface  of  these  days  have  wam 
them  away  still  farther,  and  the  limestone  from  above  has  fallen  in  huge  blocks  and  cov- 
ered the  slope  at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  So  that  not  only  m  the  region  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  but  for  a  hundred  miles  northward,  the  Cincinnati  formation  will  chiefly 
manifest  itself  by  a  slope,  covered  with  debris,  at  the  base  of  vertical  walls  of  limest^^ie, 
known  in  all  tliis  region  as  "  The  Ledge.''  Occasionally  streams  cut  through  this  loose, 
concealing  material,  and  display  portions  of  the  formation.  An  interesting  case  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  town  of  Herman,  where  a  beautiful  brook  tumbles  over  the  step- 
like  layers  of  Niagara  limestone,  and  finally  plunges  into  a  gorge  excavated  &om 
the  shales  under  consideration.  Only  a  few  feet  of  blue  clay  and  a  yellow  arenaceous 
shale  are,  however,  exhibited.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  21, 
Taycheedah.  The  falls  at  this  point  wash  out  of  the  clay  large  numbers  of  aggrega- 
tions of  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  Tliese  ore  usually  globular,  but  sometimes  take  varied 
and  fantastic  forms.  A  considerable  deposit  of  travertine,  of  modem  ori^,  occurs  at 
this  point. 

South  of  Clifton,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  upwards  of  175  feet  are  oc- 
cupied by  this  formation,  alK)ve  the  level  of  the  lake.  How  much  it  extends  below  is 
not  known.  The  upper  jMrtion  is  chiefly  concealed  with  fallen  blocks  fn>m  the  cM 
above  and  other  debris.  At  tjie  lake  level  there  appears  a  dark  chocolate  brown  shale, 
alternating  with  impure  Umestone  and  shale  of  lighter  color.  The  dark  shale  contains 
many  comminuted  fragments  of  Lingulas. 

Above  this,  lies  a  bed  of  limestone,  about  eight  inches  thick,  of  mingled  crystalline  and 
earthy  structure.    Upon  this,  rests  a  dark  chocolate  brown,  slate-like  shale,  splitting 
with  facility  into  soft,  brittle  plates.    Many  water-worn  fragments  of  this  stratum  aro 
heaped  up  by  the  waves  on  the  1)each  below,  and  present  an  exaggerated  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  rounding  effects  of  beach  action  and  of  running  water. 
In  the  former  case,  the  effect  of  the  waves  is,  to  cause  the  fragments  to  move  up  and 
down  the  sloping  beach,  and  if  they  were  originally  flat,  as  in  this  case,  their  tendency 
is  to  shde,  rather  than  roll,  and  the  result  is  a  round,  disk-like,  but  not  globular,  form, 
and  this  is  very  markedly  the  case  at  this  point.    On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  nm- 
ning  water  is  to  roll,  rather  than  silde,  the  fragments,  and  hence,  to  produce  spherical 
pebbles.    This  distinction,  may  be  studied  with  profit,  in  connection  with  the  drift  de- 
posits.   Above  the  slate-like  beds,  Ues  a  yellowish  gray  shale  of  homogeneous,  some- 
what arenaceous  texture,  and  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  giving  the  rock  tlie  appear- 
ance of  having  an  obscure  concretionary  structure. 

Beds  higher  than  these,  and  lower  than  those  previously  deecribed,  are  slightly  ex- 
posed in  Lot  59,  Stockbridge,  where  shales  and  limestones  constitute  the  section  and  Ortkis 
occidentalism  0.  tricenariat  Strophomena  alternatay  and  Rhynchonella  capax^  the  chief 
features  of  the  fauna.  An  extraordinarily  large  specimen  of  the  last  named  species  was 
found,  by  Mr.  King,  at  this  locality.  In  Brown  coanty,  several  of  the  streams  that 
come  down  from  above  the  ledge  denude,  to  some  extent,  the  Cincinnati  beds.  One  of 
these  forms  the  beautiful  CaiHiade  FaUs,  east  of  De  Perc,  where  the  shales  underlie  the 
iron  ore  deposit,  and  will  be  again  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  formation,  and 
another,  east  of  Green  Bay,  forms  a  succession  of  rapids  over  greenish  blue  shales  and 
limestones. 

On  reaching  Green  Bay,  the  formation  is  better  exposed  in  its  upper  portion,  but  its 
base  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  concealed.    The  escarpment  of  limestone  that  forma  Whit- 
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Jiey*s  Blaff  is  underlaid  by  about  65  feet  of  this  formation,  consisting,  so  far  as  ex- 
posed at  the  time  of  examination,  mainly  of  blue  shale,  but  including,  also,  some  beds 
of  limestone.  A  portion  of  the  shale  consists  of  a  bluish,  drab-colored,  scarcely  indurated, 
day,  of  very  fine  texture,  nearly  free  from  sand  and  similar  impurities,  and  is,  in  this 
respect,  much  superior  to  most  drift  clays,  and  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  an  excellent 
day.     Crystals  of  gypsum,  of  the  variety  Seleniief  are  found  at  this  locality. 

Nortli  of  this,  the  formation  is  quite  changeable  in  nature.  This  may  be  well  ob- 
served along  the  clitt'  that  lines  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  south  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay. 
On  the  western  curve  of  the  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  bay,  where  the  formation 
last  displays  itself  in  force,  the  entire  exposure,  15  feet,  is  of  a  hard,  compact,  fine 
grained,  laminated  limestone,  showing  mud  cracks. 

Following  along  the  shore  southward,  a  most  interesting  series  of  minor  changes  and 
fine  exhibitions  of  the  manner  in  which  this  dass  of  rocks  are  deposited,  is  presented  for 
study,  and  is  worthy  of  note  here  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  geology,  since  nowhere 
else  in  the  state  are  equally  good  opportunities  for  the  study  of  shale  deposits  afforded. 
Degrees  of  induration,  from  that  of  ordinary  day,  to  rocks  of  almost  flint-like  hardness, 
varieties  of  lamination,  from  that  which  is  so  delicate  and  uniform  as  to  indicate  the 
most  quiet  depositing  waters,  up  through  various  degrees  of  undulation  and  irregularity, 
to  ripple  marks,  eight  inches  from  crest  to  crest,  and  an  inch  high;  together  with  mud 
cracks,  so  pronounced  and  regular  as  to  sometimes  cause  the  siuface  to  resemble  a  pave- 
ment of  octagonal  bricks,  may  be  observed,  while  the  cliffs  are  banded  and  variegated 
with  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  gray  and  purple,  the  whole  indicating  great  variety 
of  conditions  and  of  material,  within  a  limited  area. 

The  formatiou  is  here  much  more  calcareous  and  more  firm  and  resisting  in  its  nature, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  less  fossiliferous  than  at  any  point  ol^served  to  the  southward.  In 
some  of  the  lower  layers  exposed,  there  is  much  chert  in  large  nodular  or  lenticular 
masses. 

The  following  section  is  perhaps  as  nearly  typical  as  any  that  could  be  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  formation  at  this  extzemity  of  its  area: 

1.  Hard,  fine  grained,  compact,  argillaceous  limestone,  in  beds  10  inches 

or  less  in  thickness,  some  of  them  weathering  rough  and  irregular. 
About 9   ft. 

2.  Similar,  but  harder  limestone,  marked  with  undulating  and  contracted 

laminations;  Bome  shaly  layers  interstratified;  bluish  gray  in  color, 

lined  with  red 7   ft.  6   in. 

3.  A  group  of  shales  of  varying  color  and  texture,  the  most  prominent  of 

which  are  finely  laminated  and  slaty,  splitting  up  on  exposure  into 
scales  and  plates,  while  some  ore  more  clay-like.  The  group  in- 
dudes  limestone  layers 16   ft.  8   in. 

4.  Thick  bedded,  blue,  cherty  limestone,  with  some  argillaceous  impurities 

in  the  form  of  laminsB  and  partings 5   ft.  8   in. 

5.  Very  similar  to  the  above,  but  harder 1  ft.  IJ  in. 

6.  Thin  bedded,  broken,  irregular,  nodular,  quite  cherty,  calcareous  layers. 

Exposed 3jft. 

Total,  about 44   ft. 


At  the  point  west  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  formation  sinks  beneath  the  waters  of 
Green  Bay. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  TRENTON  PERIOD. 


Geneba  Am)  Species. 


PLAKTiB. 


Palseophycos  ceespitosum. 

P.    male     

P.    uibulare 

P.    iind.  sp 

Cruziana,  und.  sp 

ButhotrcphisBaoculens.  . 

B.    und.  sp • 

Phytopsis  tubuloea  . . . .  • 


FORAHENIFERA. 


Reoeptacolites  globularis. 

R.    lowensis 

R.    Oweni 


FETR08P0NGIA. 

Astylospongia?  und.  sp 

ORAPTOLITID^. 


Buthograptus  laxus 

Climacograpfcus  typicalis? 

C.    und.  sp 

Dictyonema  Ncenah 

Diplograptus  Peosta 

Graptolitic  bodies,  gen.  and  sp.  und. 


CORALS. 


Chseietes  annuliferus,  n.  sp. 

C.    atritus 

C.    briareus ■ 

C.    discoideus 

C.    Jamefii 

C.    lycoperdon 

C.    mamraulatus 

C.    Ortoni 

C.    pavonius 

C.    polyporus,  n.  sp 

C.    pulcnellus 

C.    punctafcua,  n.  sp 

C.    rhombicus,  n.  sp 

C.    raraoBus 

C.    rugoeus 

C.    n.  and  und.  sp. 

Monticulipora  Dalei 

M.    und.  sp 

SteUiporapolystomclla 
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Fossils  of  the  Trenton  Period  —  continued. 


Genera  and  Sfecies. 


CORAUB  —  con. 


SteUipora,  n.  sp 

Alveolites,  n.  sp 

Dekayi,  sp.  rea.  D.  aspera 

Streptelasma  (Petraia)  corniculum  . . . 
S.     (ZaphrentLx)  multilamellosum  . . . . 

S.    ptoiundum •  • 

S.    und.  sp • 

Colmnnaria  alveolata 

C.    und.  sp 

Zaphrentis,  und.  sp 

Coral  resemb.  Calceola 

Favosites, 

Comulites-like  tubes,  gen.  and  sp.  und. 


hi 

u 
.2 


CRINOIDEA. 


Schizocrinas  nodosus 

Poteriocrinas,  und.  sp 

Cyathocrinas,  n.  sp.  ?.  « > . 

Homocrinas,  und.  sp 

lidienocrmus,  sp.  ? 

Crinoids,  gen.  and  sp.  und. 


o 

s 


s 


CYSTIDJEA- 


PleniocyBtites  squamosus? 
Glyptocystites  Logani,  — 


BRY0Z0AN8. 

Trematopora  sp.  res.  Gorgonia  perantiqua 

T.    new  and  und.  species 

Stidopora  elegantula 

S.    fragilis 

S.    ramosa • 

S.    n.  sp.  No.  1 

S.    n.  sp.  No.  2 

S.    n.  sp.  No.  3 

Ptilodictya  recta 

P.    und.  species 

Clathropora  flabellata 

Callopora  und.  sp 

Fencstella,  und.  sp 

Rotepora,  und.  sp 

Alecto  inflata 

Aulopora  arochnoidea 

Helopora,  und.  sp 

Paleschara?  und.  sp 


BRACHIOPODA. 


lingola  altemata 

L*    maquoketa  

L*    qoaarata 

Wis.  Sur.— 21 
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Fossils  op  tiib  Trenton  Fkbigd  — continued. 


Genera  and  Sfecies. 

:    •          Lower  Buff. 

1 
PQ 

1 

1 

• 

p 

s 

1 

•  •    •    • 

•  «    •    • 

• 

:    ♦          Trenton  epoch. 

■ 

1 

■a 

• 

:             Galena  modified. 

• 

Cincinnati. 

BRACHIOPODA  — (OOn.) 

T  in  mil  a     or\    i^a     T<    nVkfusn                                                .  . 

JjlU^Ullif  Sp.  rCB.    Urn  UULUBI& ,.  ....... 

T.irtrviila     ^ttrfs  nour  arkfW^iAa                                           ...      .. 

* 

i» 

1  •  •  •  • 

IJlU^^Ulat    l»WU  He  W  Upt^UlUB  .••••.••• •• 

» 

k     ■    ■     ■ 

•    •    ■     ■ 

* 

1 

Lt,     unti.  sp •..• •• 

T  .in  #wn  1  al  1  a  9  n     an                                                                               ... 

•     •     •     • 

1   • 

LuUKulclUI* r  11.  oy •• 

•    •    •    • 

•     •     •     • 

«  •  •  • 

X  noiiQopH  imncuta  • 

■  VnaniQ     a/tal\irtaa                                                                     ... 

1 
•  •  •  • 

*    •    •     • 

•    •    •    • 

* 

Kj,      oCXjl^Cra •••    ••• 

«     •     ■     • 

•    •    •    • 

•     •     •     ■ 

•  • .  • 

\j.     u.  sp ■ 

! 

oCniZOCIaJlla  UlUoai • • 

'M^rkTiniTiAT^IIn  an    iinn*^ft        ..........     ....... 

■     •     •     • 

«     V     •     • 

* 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

luUXlUllicrdla  0^1.  Ulltico.  .•••••••»••  .....a... 

« 

•     •    •     • 

* 
* 
* 

«    •    •    • 

K       •      »      • 

Wlullla  Ucilciruj^KU • 

^^ 

• 

•      •     •      • 

O      ■Rllo                                    

I 

f\         A/1111  vrolina                                                                      .. ... 

* 

•  •  •  • 

a    •    •    • 

•      •      •      • 

O        ICanlralrPTifiia                       ..     ............... 

•     «     •     • 

• 

n          IVTIT                            

* 

« 

* 

•    *    »    » 

» 

O       /w>i(l0nf^1ia                                 ....     ..    ....... 

• 

O       'Hcipf.inplla  ............................ 

•    •    •    • 

* 
* 

•    •   •    • 

« 

« 

•    »    •    • 

« 

I        * 

O      tjerveta. • • 

* 

« 

* 

•       •      •      • 

O       nlipAfpllsi.. 

•      •      ■       • 

f\        aii1\a/iiici4'a 

^J,       BUUcmia>l«l)»  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

(^       niiVinnn/lra.t'A.  ......................... 

« 

■    »    •    • 

* 

•  •    •    - 

•  •    •    • 

* 

V/.         BUlAJUtlAj'-l'****"  •   ••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

O      fiHifiidin&Tia. 

* 

« 

• 

1        * 

(^      4'i^«ifii<^iTiui*ifl  var 

!  « 

0.    trioenaria 

Ci        an    i4ka    C\    HvHrJrlfl.    .... 

m 

* 

* 

* 

•  •  • 

\J,      Bp.  rtTD.  \J»  Ilj  Uliilw  •••••.«••.••• 

1.... 

1 

1     B      fl       •      A 

O        TIOQT  arMV^iPS    .......................... 

■    •    •    « 

"V  !• 

CS        linH     HTWV*1P«< 

•  •  •  • 

1 
•   •   •   • 

WoTniTimnifi***  ATn<»rip,flJiiia  n   sn 

.   •   •   • 

Streptorh^chus  deflectum 

S.    deltoideum 

S.    filitextum 

♦? 

« 

* 

* 
* 

* 

» 

* 

'    .   .    .    . 

....  1 — 

S.    planumbonum 

*y 

• 

■      ■      tt      • 

S       fiiniinfiim .         ...    ...    ...    ............ 

1 

fi        aiiVtt/knf.tim                                               .               ... 

* 

1 

O.       DUUIVIILUUI  •  •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

ft       ^^Mf\  n    an              .          .                            ........ 

■  •  «  • 

* 

^ismnHomenSi  altemata 

* 

•  •  •  • 

* 

'♦ 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

St       iLnHniifL     .     .                 .     .................. 

« 

8       rii.mpi*$i.fii. 

* 
* 

•      B      ■      • 

* 
* 

•  •   •    • 

•  •   •    • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 
• 
.  •  « 

1 

* 

•  V     •     • 

•  •   •    • 

* 

•  •    •   • 

*9 

S       Afi.miira. 

' . .  ■ . 

S.    n.  sp 

R      inpr:iivui.tfl. 

♦  ' 

♦ 

* 

•   •  •  • 

S       mpridio'nft.lift   n    Rn 

* 

ft          ni4'Ana                       ..      ..      ....      ............... 

1 

ft          T«V*fll. 

ft        fi^nmat'T'mi'A                .        .......     ........... 

.  •  •     1 

* 
* 

' .  .  .  . 

1. . .. 

ft        ti^TiniliriPJifll..  ..     ....................... 

••     1 

1 

•  •■.    1.... 

S      Italia     

1    * 
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KJ»           X  llt*UCl«  ••••«•••••••■•••••••••••       •...•• 

ft       n    an      .    ... 

* 

ft        imfl    nn            ..       ...........     ........... 

1 

♦     :.... 

ftf  mTiVi<vln»ifj*.       ..    ....    ................... 

'  •  •  ■   • 

•V! 

• 

•   •  *   • 

Leptoena  sericea 

•      •      ft      • 

•  •  •   • 

* 

* 

* 
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Fossils  op  thb  Trekton  Period 

—  continued. 

Geiteba  akd  Sfecibs. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

t 

PQ 

1 

i 

s 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

•  •    •    « 

•  •   •   « 

* 
* 

1 
1    •■§ 

s    1 

*  * 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

*  * 
....      ♦ 

BKACHIOFODA —  (COH.) 
ZvffOfinira.  inodesta. 

Z      recnrvlrostra. 

AtmM.  bisnlc&tA. » -  -  - , » ■►  - 

RhvnclioiiellA  Antioosteiisifi 

R.     CADSiX  . . .  w 

R.    Janea? 

R.    n.  SD..  No.  1 

* 

.  •  •  • 

•  •  »  • 

♦ 

R.    DerlAinellosa.  n.  8d 

Pcntam€TQS  hemiDlicatufl  

.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

....      * 

LAMELLIBRANCUI  ATA . 

T*tfinna  <]<>Tni5ii!fa> » 

Amhrmvchia  ofefpnnAfsi. 

•? 

A,    erectsL / 

* 

A.     lampllmui. 

* 

A-     n1n.Tiiaf.ri$Lffl. 

A ,     TUdiAtiSl  ■, T----t T 

* 

* 

A.    n.  8D 

Tpllinomvfl.  Tnhio'pniii. 

« 

T:^to.. .. .^.T: 

T.    liiata 

T.    levata 

T.    nstsuta 

» 

* 
* 

« 

T.    ventaricoBa 

T.    n.  and  und.  sd 

♦      

*      •  * 

(^YDiicardites  Canadensis 

1^ 

C.    Niota. 

* 

* 

L.    rBctiurostris 

* 

* 
* 

C.    rotundatus 

* 

* 

* 
* 
* 

C    subtmncatus  

0.    ventrioosus 

* 

«    •    •    • 

* 
* 

C.    n.  sp 

C.    8P? 

* 

Modioloneis  &iba 

M.    nlana 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

M.    siiDfirba 

* 

•    •    •    • 

£noTn'nliA.1nfl    n    on? 

• 

* 

fiOCnlinm'nhfi.liifi    imH    an 

•  •  •  « 

•     V     • 

* 
* 

RaDhistoina  lenticiiltuis 

* 

* 

* 
* 

* 

* 
* 
* 

R.    Nasoni - 

HeLicnfmnn.  nlsi.niiln.ffi. 

* 

• . . . 

* 

* 

•  •  ■          •  •  •  • 

* 

H.    n  RTi    ...    ..      -. .......... 

u.    8n   iiTiH          .....      ...                 ..... 

Trochonema  ambicniuni 

* 

* 

•  •  «  • 

* 
* 

* 
* 
* 

A  •    Boloitense.  n  sd 

T.    umbilicatiim 

* 

* 

* 
* 

* 

♦    WW 

T,    iM      T      IfLniridum 

T.   und.  sp 

•  •   • 

•    •    •    • 

f 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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Fossils  of  the  Trenton  Period  —  continued. 


Genera  and  Species. 


OA8TEROF0DA.  — (OOn.) 


Eunema?  pagodum    

Pleurotomana  depaui>erata 

P.  Niota... 

P.    Bubconica 

P.    und. sp 
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M.    heUcteres 

M.    pagoda 
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M.    tricarinata 

M.    three  n.  sp 

Holopea  obiiqua .• 
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Calisospira  occidentalism  n.  sp 

Fusispira  elonguta 
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F.    n.  sp 

Maclurea  Bigsbyi 

M.    camerataf  n.  sp 

M.    subrotunda,  n.  sp 

Metoptoma,  sp.  res.  M.  patelliformis 
M.     y  perovalis,  n.  sp 


HETEROPODA. 


Bucania  bidorsata 

B.    Buelli,  n.  sp 

B.    expansa 

B.    punctiformis 
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Bellerophou  bilobatus 
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HyoUthes  Baconi,  n.  sp. . . 

Pterotheca  attenuate 

Ecculiomphalus  ondulatus. 
E.    n.  sp 
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Genera  and  Species. 
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PTEROPODA. 
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Fossils  of  thb  Tbknton  Period  —  continued. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 
UPPEE   SILURIAN. 

CLINTON  IRON  ORE  DEPOSIT. 

It  has  already  been  incidentally  stated,  that,  at  certain  points,  the 
Cincinnati  shales  were  overlaid  by  an  iron  ore  deposit,  while  ranch 
more  frequently  it  was  observed,  that  the  Niagara  limestone  rested 
directly  npon  them.  Wherever  the  iron  ore  occurs,  it  is  found  to  be 
capped  by  Niagara  limestone.  The  phenomenon  presented,  then,  is 
that  of  a  separation  of  the  shales  and  limestone,  at  some  points,  by  a 
bed  of  iron  ore,  coming  in  between  them,  and  growing  thicker  till  its 
maximum  is  reached,  and  then  thinning  out  and  disappearing  again, 
forming  an  irregular  lens-like  mass. 

As  yet  there  seems  no  authentic  instance  of  organic  remains  having 
been  found  in  this  deposit,  although  I  was  shown  fossils,  said,  with 
undoubted  truth,  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ore,  but  they  were  pro- 
bably found  in  the  disturbed  drift  ore,  as  they  wei;e  Cincinnati  species, 
specimens  of  which  were  ascertained  to  have  been  driven  up  by 
glacial  forces  into  the  mixed  mass  overlying  the  Mayville  ore  bed. 
We  are  left,  then,  without  the  valuable  criterion  which  fossils  afford 
for  determining  the  age  of  this  important  formation.  But  there  is, 
nevertheless,  no  occasion  for  doubt  on  this  subject.  Its  stratigraph- 
ical  position  fixes  its  age  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  limestone 
above  belongs  to  a  very  low  horizon  in  the  Niagara  group,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  been  regarded  by  some  eminent  geologists  as  belonging  to  tho 
Clinton  epoch,  and  it  probably  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Clinton  beds  of  New  York,  but  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  separating  this  limestone  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  Niagara  group,  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected. There  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  the  ore  and  the 
limestone,  at  most  points,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  assigning  tho 
ore  a  higher  position  than  the  Clinton  epoch. 

While,  as  already  stated,  the  clay  below  mingles  somewhat  with 
the  lower  layers  of  the  iron  deposit,  the  ore  "  takes  on  "  layers  at  tho 
hottom,  so  that  its  beds  are  in  a  slight  degree  unconformable  to  those 
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below,  whicli  constitutes  a  reason  for  not  grouping  the  iron  beds  with 
the  Cincinnati  series. 

Within  the  limits  to  which  stratigraphical  evidence  thus  confines 
this  formation,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  in  referring  it,  on  litholog- 
ical  grounds,  to  the  Clinton  epoch,  since  that  epoch  is  characterized 
from  Ohio  as  far  eastward  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  far  southward  as 
Alabama,  by  a  similar  deposit  of  oolitic  iron  ore. 

As  this  formation  is  developed  only  at  certain  localities,  we  may 
profitably  omit  further  general  remarks,  and  give  place  to  detailed 
local  descriptions. 

By  far  the  most  important  development  of  this  formation  occurs  at 
Iron  Ridge,  in  the  township  of  Hubbard,  Dodge  county.  The  main 
deposit  is  included  in  Sees.  12  and  13  of  that  town.  The  locality  is 
characterized  by  a  north  and  south  ledge  facing  the  west,  and  over- 
looking the  lower  land  in  that  direction,  from  a  height  of  about  sixty 
feet.  The  upper  twenty  feet  or  more  of  this  ledge  is  composed  of 
heavy,  rough  beds  of  N'iagara  limestone.  Beneath  this  lies  the  ore 
bed  having  a  varying  thickness^  the  average  of  which  is  perhaps  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  feet. 

This  leaves  the  base  of  the  ore  at  a  most  convenient  elevation  above 
the  lower  land  adjoining  on  the  west,  giving  the  most  ample  facil- 
ities for  drainage,  loading  the  ore  into  cars,  or  supplying  the  ad- 
jacent furnace.  The  accompanying  topographical  map,  for  the  data 
of  which,  as  well  as  many  other  favors,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Supt.  W.  C.  Sterling,  will  show  the  situation  more  precisely, 
and  the  chrorao-lithograph  (PI.  X),  which  has  been  accurately 
sketched  from  a  phoiograph,  will  give  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the 
relations  of  the  ore  and  the  method  of  mining,  than  can  be  conveyed 
by  description.  The  mine,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  shoMm 
in  the  plate,  i's  situated  a  short  distance  west  of  the  center  of  Sec.  13. 

Near  it  is  the  furnace,  and  a  little  further  west  is  the  village. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  this,  is  the  Mayville  mine,  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  though  the  village  of  Mayville  is 
four  miles  and  a  half  distant.  The  working  force  at  this  point,  at  the 
time  of  my  investigations,  was  in  charge  of  G.  E.  Hood,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  various  favors. 

Having  thus  before  us  the  essential  geographical  features  of  the 
location,  and  the  general  situation  of  the  ore  bed,  we  may  give  our  at- 
tention more  specifically  to  the  deposit  itself. 

The  ore  occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  varying  from  about  3  to 
14  inches  in  thickness.  The  dip  is  slight  and  varying  in  direction. 
Near  the  furnace,  it  is  northward;  at  the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  it  is  south- 
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eastward;  and  north  of  this,  it  is  again  northward.  Tliis,  in  connec- 
tion -with  the  fact  that  the  thickest  portion  of  ore  occurs  at  the  highest 
deviation,  near  the  center  of  the  deposit,  seems  to  indicate  that  appre- 
ciable, though  slight,  flexures  of  the  strata  have  taken  place  at  this 
point  since  their  original  deposition. 

Fig.  40. 


^OBTH  A19D  South  Sxctiok  thbouor  thb  Ibon  Obx  Deposit,  Ibon  Bioox. 
1.  Clnciniiati  Shtile.    2.  Iron  Ore.    3.  Niagara  Limestone. 

The  ore,  as  a  whole,  must  be  classed  with  the  hematites,  although 
it  contains  a  notable  amount  of  water  in  combination,  and  gives  a 
streak  varying  from  a  dirty  red  to  a  yellowish  brown,  and,  except  the 
upper  layer,  which  differs  from  the  main  body,  seldom  gives  a  bright 
scarlet  streak  or  powder.     The  hydration  is  not  uniform,  however, 
and  is  most  marked  where  the  ore  is  most  exposed,  and  seems  to  be  a 
process  in  progress,  rather  than  an  original  characteristic.    The  water 
collected  in,  or  issuing  from,  the  mines  is  colored  to  a  bright  scarlet, 
although  a  spring  issuing  beneath  is  almost  free  from  indications  of 
iron,  as  indeed  are  all  the  springs  in  the  vicinity.     They  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  then,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  this  iron  deposit.     The 
ore  consists  chiefly  of  small  lenticular  concretions,  whose  average 
diameter  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.     They  are  less  uniforai 
in  size  than  would  appear  to  casual  observation,  being  of  all  dimensions, 
from  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  those  that  are  very  minute. 
There  occur  also  in  all  of  the  layers,  but  more  numerously  in  the 
lower  ones,  larger  concretions  which  are  usually  more  or  less  lenticu- 
lar in  form,  though  frequently  otherwise.     These  seem  to  be  largely 
composed   of  argillaceous   material.      From    this    concretionary  or 
oolitic  structure,  the  ore  receives  itg  popular  names,  "  seed  ore,"  and 
"shot  ore."     The  concretions  are  bound  together  by  just  enough  of 
adhesive  ore  powder  to  give  the  mass  a  somewhat  firm  coherence,  and 
the  result  is  a  soft,  granular  rock.     The  little  lens-shaped  concretions 
lie,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated,  chiefly  upon  their  sides,  giving 
to  the  rock  a  ready  cleavage  in  a  horizontal  direction.     These  facts, 
together  with  the  vertical  joints  and  frequent  bedding  lines,  render 
mining  remarkably  easy.      The  prevailing  color  is  a  dark  reddish 
brown.     At  certain  points  it  becomes  purplish  and  even  bluish,  as  at 
the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  where  the  term  "  blue  ore  "  is  applied. 

The  top  layer,  from  3  to  8  inches  thick,  differs  markedly  from  the 
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rest  of  the  deposit.  It  is  dark  purple  in  color,  much  harder  and  more 
compact  than  the  oolitic  ore,  and  ie  not  lenticular,  though  sometimes 
incorporating  a  few  eonci-etiona.  It  gives  a  bright  scarlet  streak  and 
powder,  has  an  irregular  or  conchoidal  fracture,  and  much  higher 
specific  gravity  than  the  main  mass.  It  contains,  as  noted  bj-  Dr. 
Percival,  scales  of  specular  ore, 

At  the  mines,  the  bedded  ore  varies  from  15  to  35J  feet  in  thick- 
ness. To  this,  at  the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  there  is  added  a  considerable 
depth  of  drift  ore  increasing  the  thickness  to  40  feet  or  more. 


f 

i  I 

pBorcLS  SionoH  xi  Tm  Hattiu.b  Obi  Bid. 

a,  ClDciaiiatl  Shale,    i.  Budded  Ore.    c.  Drift  Ore.    d.  Miague.  LlmontODe,  CMpplag  Ore.  /.  Wicd 
DilTL 

The  accompanying  section  (fig.  41)  shows  very  inadeq^uately  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  undisturbed  and  drift  ores,  and  of  the  ocherons 
drift,  gravel,  bowlders,  and  disturbed  and  undisturbed  limestone,  as 
seen  at  tlie  time  of  my  visits.  It  was  taken  just  when  the  drift,  in 
the  progress  of  mining,  was  giving  place  to  undisturbed  limestone,  a 
point  most  favorable  for  study.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  various 
bauds  of  drift  material  extend  from  the  left  (nortli)  obliquely  upwards 
to  the  right,  and  that  at  the  left,  the  upper  dark  layer  of  ore  is  swept 
away,  and  at  the  riglit,  it  is  broken  up  in  a  peculiar  way  very  imper- 
fectly illustrated  in  the  figure. 

The  force  that  produced  the  disturbance  and  Intrusion  of  the  ore 
into  the  common  drift  seems  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  north, 
and  to  have  been  massive  in  character.  It  is  but  another  characteris- 
tic instance  of  glacial  action. 

What  may  have  been  the  original  extent  of  the  ore  deposit  to  the 
westward  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  That  portion  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  denuding  agencies  which  formed  the  valley  lying  in  that 
direction.  To  the  southward  and  soutli-westward,  the  same  agencies 
have  limited  our  knowledge.  To  the  eastward,  the  deposit  thins  out 
To  the  northeastward,  there  rises  a  high  ridge,  underlaid  by  a  consid- 
erable depth  of  limestone,  which  has  thus  far  limited  explorations  in 
that  direction,  since  the  immense  quantities  of  ore  already  developed 
leave  no  ueceasity  for  farther  exploration  at  present  by  the  company 
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owning  the  land.  The  deposit  may  be  traced  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
the  northward  from  the  furnace,  where  it  is  lost  under  the  hills  that 
rise  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  found  in  a  thin  deposit,  two  milos 
farther  on  to  the  west  of  north,  in  the  town  of  WilHamstown.  It  has 
also  been  found  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  furnace.  Though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ore  here 
deposited,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  by  millions 
of  tons,  and,  though  not  absolutely  inexhaustible,  is  at  least  adequate 
to  all  anticipated  wants  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

Both  open  and  underground  mining  have  been  made  use  of,  but 
the  former  method  has  been  found  the  most  economical. 

The  position  of  the  ore,  outcropping  along  the  face  of  a  terrace,  at  a 
convenient  elevation,  rendering  drainage,  "  stripping,"  loading  into 
cars,  or  the  furnace,  convenient,  the  soft  character  of  tlie  ore,  its  hor- 
izontal bedding  of  medium  thickness,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
bored  and  blasted,  its  situation  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  heavily  tim- 
bered region,  and  its  railway  connections,  combine  to  render  this  lo- 
cality unsurpassed  in  the  advantages  it  presents  for  mining,  reducing 
and  shipping  the  ore. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  shows  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
ore: 


Analyses  of 
Ibon  Ridge  Ore. 
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Peroxide  of  iron 
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2.56 
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3.10 

5.21 
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100. 


54.13  29.17 


53.56 


In   bis  report,  Dr.  Jackson  says,  that  the  lime  and  magnesia  are 
combined  with  the  silica  and  not  with  carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  above 
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table  should  read,  lime,  for  carbonate  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  for  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  so  far  as  liis  anslysis  is  concerned. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Supt.  Sterling,  for  the  following 
relating  to  the  iron  interest  at  this  point.  The  whole  amount  of 
ore  shipped  from  July  1,  1869,  to  January  1,  1872,  was  173,842  tons; 
the  amount  in  1872,  82,371  tons;  in  1873,  48,706  tons;  total  for 
the  three  and  a  half  years,  304,919  tons.  Tliis  ore  was  shipped  to 
Chicago,  Joliet  and  Springfield,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wyandotte  and 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Appleton,  Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee,  in  our  own 
state,  and  Zanesville  and  Xewburg,  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  various  other 
points  in  small  quantities. 

The  cost  of  mining  the  ore  (1873)  is  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton. 
The  value  of  the  ore,  delivered  on  the  cars,  is  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  ton. 

The  average  furnace-yield  of  metal,  from  the  ore,  is  45  per  cent. 

The  furnace  at  this  point  is  40  feet  high,  9^  feet  across  the  boshes, 
uses  4  or  5  tuyeres,  as  occasion  may  require,  makes  use  of  the  hot  blast, 
blown  by  steam  power,  burns  charcoal  —  the  average  cost  of  which  is 
Hi  cents  per  bushel  —  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  3,500  gross  tons 
yearly.     No  flux  is  used. 

The  composition  of  the  pig-iron  product  is  shown  by  the  following 
analysis,  by  E.  T.  Sweet,  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Irving: 

Per  cent. 

Iron  95. 784 

Phosphorus 1 .675 

Graphite 1.379 

Combined  caxbon 0 .849 

Sihcon    0.491 

Sulphur O.IOS 

Manganese Trace. 

100. 2S6 

In  1849,  a  blast  furnace  was  established  at  the  village  of  Mayvillo 
for  the  reduction  of  this  ore.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Scoular 
for  the  following  facts  concerning  its  present  capacity  and  workings 
(1873):  Height,  forty  feet  —  nine  feet  in  the  boshes;  uses  four 
tuyeres,  the  hot  air  blast,  charcoal  as  fuel,  and  steam  and  water  com- 
bined, as  power.  The  charge  is  seven  hundred  pounds  of  ore  and  six- 
teen bushels  of  charcoal.  The  ore  used  is  from  the  north  opening  at 
the  Mayville  Ore  Bed.  Limestone  and  lean  ore  have  sometimes  been 
used  as  a  flux.  Sandstone  was  being  tried.  The  yield  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  tons  of  iron  per  day,  being  about  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  ore. 

Hartford.  The  deposit  at  this  place  is  altogether  similar  to  that 
at  Iron  Ridge.  It  is,  however,  much  inferior  in  both  vertical  and 
lateral  extent,  and  if  the  numerous  statements  collected  concerning 
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the  \^ell8  of  the  place,  with  Buch  observations  as  were  possible,  can  be 
trusted,  much  more  uneven.  The  bed  underlies  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  village.  In  the  southwestern  portion,  the  denuding  agen- 
cies have  swept  away  the  overlying  limestone  and  the  ore,  if  it  ever 
existed  there,  and  have  substituted  a  drift  deposit.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Rubicon,  the  horizon  of  the  ore  has  been  depressed  by  an  ap- 
parent fault,  so  as  to  occur  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  river.  There  seems  good  evidence  that  the  deposit  reaches  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  thickness  at  some  j^oints,  but  rapidly  thins  out,  so 
that  the  average  thickness  for  the  area  over  which  it  occurs  probably 
does  not  exceed  two  feet.  The  accompanying  section  will  show  the 
general  nature  of  the  deposit  and  its  relations. 

Fig.  42. 


P08ITXON  AND  Rbu^tions  or  THS  Irok  Ore  at  Habtford. 
JV.  L.  —  Niagara  Limestone.    C.  8.  —  Cincinnati  Shale. 

Besides  the  deposits  at  Iron  Kidge  and  Hartford,  and  their  vicinity, 
drift  ore,  of  precisely  similar  nature,  occurs  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge. 
The  deposit  is  small  and  lies  upon  the  west  side  of  a  ridge  of  moder- 
ate height,  the  exterior  of  which,  at  least,  is  drift.  A  well  in  the 
vicinity  is  said  to  have  reached  iron  ore,  eighteen  inches  in  thickness, 
beneath  limestone. 

At  the  Cascade  Falls,  east  of  De  Pere,  the  formation  again  appears. 
Its  situation  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone  and  above  the  Cincinnati 

shales  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.     The  fall 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  iron  ore  is  more  easily 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  stream  than  the  lime- 
stone above.     The  shale  is  somewhat  more  resisting 
than  the  ore.     The  maximum  thickness  of  the  ore  is 
five  feet.     On  the  east  side  of  the  gorge,  its  base  was 
€  concealed  at  the  time  of  examination,  and  it  was  only 
J  at  the  fall,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  that  f nil  measurements 
\^  could  be  made.     Just  east  of  the  fall,  the  thickness, 
measured  as  accurately  as  the  nature   of   the   case 

cabcadb  Falls,  NXAR  would  admit,  is  four  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches. 
i)B  pbrb.  j^g^  ^^g^  Qf  ^]^g  f j^]j  j^  Iq  f^^^j.  fgg|.  ^jj^g  inches.    A 

';  "„"l'o™'-    li"l«  farther  on  where  the  wall  of  the  gorge  curves 
c.  Niaeara  iiraeBtone.  toward  the  uorth,  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  five  feet. 


Fig.  43. 
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and  Btill  farther  on,  it  is  reduced  to  four  feet  six  and  one  half  inches. 
Near  the  point  of  greatest  thickness,  there  are  slight  indications  of 
"taking  on"  layers.  The  ore  at  this  point  is  very  similar  td  that  at 
Iron  Kidge.  The  oolitic  concretions  are  somewhat  larger  on  the  aver- 
age, and  of  a  slightly  duller  color,  and  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
argillaceous  material  present.  Upon  the  bed  of  lenticular  ore,  there  is 
a  highly  pyritiferous  layer  that  seems  to  represent  tlie  dark  layer  at 
Iron  Kidge.  Along  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  south  of  Little  Sturgeon 
Bay,  this  geological  horizon  is  marked  by  a  somewhat  continuous  bed 
of  ore,  or  ocherous  rock,  of  a  few  inches  thickness.  It  very  rarely  pre- 
sents an  oolitic  structure,  or  other  characteristic  of  the  deposits  already 
described,  but  it  is  identical  with  them  in  geological  position,  and 
must  he  regarded  as  their  stratigraphical  equivalent. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  this  iron  ore  occurs 
at  widely  separated  points,  and  that  between  these  it  is  entirely  want- 
ing, or  is  represented  only  by  a  rusty  seam  between  the  limestone  and 
shale.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  marine  deposit,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  evidence  of  the  beds  in  this  state,  the  equivalent  forma- 
tion elsewhere  contains  the  remains  of  marine  life.  It  appears  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  ore  was  deposited  in  detached  basins,  over 
which,  and  over  all  the  intervening  region,  the  !N^iagara  limestone  was 
afterwards  laid  down,  enclosing  the  detached  deposits  between  it  and 
the  shale  below  in  the  form  of  lenticular  masses.  This  ore  is  to  be 
sought  for  only  between  the  Cincinnati  shales  and  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. The  line  along  which  the  junction  of  these  two  formations 
comes  to  the  surface  will  be  found  traced  with  much  care  on  the 
accompanying  maps.  To  the  east  of  this  line,  the  horizon  of  the  ore 
lies  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  and,  so  far  as  geological  evidence 
goes,  is  as  likely  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  that  formation,  at  any 
point  over  the  broad  area  occupied  by  it,  as  at  the  points  where  its 
base  has  come  to  be  exposed  at  the  surface  by  denuding  agencies.  Of 
course  the  value  of  a  bed  of  ore,  found  at  any  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface,  would  be  very  seriously  affected  by  its  unfavorable  po- 
sition. 

While  it  is  probable  that  beds  of  this  ore  do  exist  at  points  not  yet 
discovered,  it  is  prudent  to  bear  in  mind  that  deposits  of  the  thick- 
ness of  that  at  Iron  Kidge  are  very  rare,  there  being  but  a  single 
known  instance  of  a  thicker  deposit  in  all  the  wide  range  of  the  Clin- 
ton formation,  though  beds  of  less  depth  are  profitably  mined;  and 
while  it  is  legitimate  to  hope  that  further  profitable  discoveries  may 
yet  be  made,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  exercise  due  caution  in  the 
expenditure  of  time  or  funds  in  exploration,  and  to  be  guided  by  an 
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intelligence  derived  from  careful  study  of  the  geological  facts  relating 
to  this  interesting  formation. 

NIAGARA  LIMESTONE. 

The  shales  and  iron  ore  deposits,  that  have  last  been  described,  lie 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  great  Green  Bay  and  Eock  river  val- 
ley, and  are  to  a  large  extent  overhung  by  beetling  cliffs  of  craggy 
limestone  that  form  tlie  western  projecting  edge  of  the  Niagara  for- 
mation. 

The  strata,  that  thus  jut  out  along  this  border,  form  the  lower  mem- 
ber of  an  extensive  and  important  limestone  group,  that  occupies 
nearly  all  the  region  between  this  border  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
strata  dip  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
appear  in  succession  in  that  direction.  All  these  members  are  mag- 
nesian  limestones,  or  dolomites,  some  of  them  being  among  the  purest 
known. 

The  belt  occupied  by  this  formation  has  a  north  and  south  extent 
of  abont  two  hundred  miles.     In  the  course  of  this  extension,  its 
character  undergoes  a  change,  so  that  its  nature  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties is  quite  different.     And  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact  to  note  that 
this  change  takes  place  at  the  same  latitude  as  that  at  which  the 
changes  that  we  have  previously  noted  in  the  lower  formations,  espe- 
cially the  Galena  limestone,  take  place.     At  the  north,  there  are  six 
subdivisions,  sufficiently  well  marked  and  persistent  to  justify  their 
being  named,  described,  and  mapped  separately.     At  the  south,  there 
are  four  such  subdivisions.     It  should  be  observed  that  these  are  de- 
nominated subdivisions  of  the  Niagara  limestone.     They  are  not  re- 
garded as  distinct  formations,  or  as  having  the  grade  of  epochs,  as  that 
term  is  usually  understood,  but  they  are  nevertheless  well  character- 
ized subordinate  divisions  of  a  formation  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance, and  it  is  believed  to  be  of  much  value  to  industry,  as  well 
as  science,  to  give  all  the  exactness  and  precision  possible  to  its  inves- 
tigation and  description.     The  names  given  to  the  subdivisions  are  as 
follows,  placed  opposite  to  each  other  for  convenience  of  comparison: 

Niagara  Group. 

At  the  South  —  At  the  North  — 

1.  Guelph  Beds.  1.  Guelph  Beds. 

2.  Racine  Beds.  2.  Racine  Beds. 

'3.  Upper  Coral  Beds. 

3.  Waukesha  Beds.  i  4.  Lower  Coral  Beds. 

5.  Byron  Beds.        • 

4.  Mayville  Beda.  6.  Ma^Tille  Beds. 
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The  term  Gtielph  has  been  applied  to  the  uppermost  beds  on  ac- 
count of  a  similarity  of  fossils  to  those  of  the  Guelph  limestone  of 
Canada,  to  which  the  Wisconsin  formation  is  probably  equivalent. 
The  recognition  of  this  equivalence  is  due  to  Prof.  Whitfield. 

The  Racine  beds  are  the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  known  as 
the  Eacine  limestone,^  except  that  the  upper  portion  is  now  separated 
as  Guelph,  and  the  reefs  and  associated  rocks  west  of  Milwaukee, 
which  have  been  referred  to  a  lower  horizon,  are  included  in  it. 

The  lowest  strata  of  the  Niagara  series  are  named  Mayvllle  beds 
because  they  have  their  maximum  development  and  finest  exposure 
south  of  that  village.  For  the  strata  that  lie  between  these  and  the 
Eacine  beds,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  term  Waukesha 
limestone,  which  has  been  previously  applied  to  a  portion  of  them, 
has  been  adopted  with  modifications.  The  white  limestone,  that  lies 
upon  the  Mayville  beds,  in  the  northern  portion,  receives  its  name 
from  the  township  of  Byron,  where  it  is  extensively  utilized  for  lime, 
building  stone,  and  flagging,  and  where  occurs  the  only  fossil  yet 
found  abundantly  in  it.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Coral  beds  have  been 
tlius  designated  from  the  preponderance  of  coralline  forms  among 
the  fossils  found  in  them. 

The  accompanying  plates  (Plates  XII  and  XIII)  will  show  the  po- 
sition and  relations  of  these  subdivisons  very  satisfactorily.  Plate 
XIII  is  based  upon  the  facts  developed  in  sinking  the  Artesian  wells 
at  Sheboygan,  Milwaukee  and  Western  Union  Junction.  They  were 
sunk  after  my  investigations  upon  this  formation,  and  confirm  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  my  conclusions.  The  plate  also  illustrates 
a  number  of  other  interesting  geological  facts,  among  which  is  the 
northward  dip  of  the  strata.  It  also  furnishes  valuable  data  in  ref- 
erence to  Artesian  wells. 

MAYVILLE   BKD§. 

As  already  indicated,  these  beds  form  the  lowest  member  of  the 
Niagara  series  throughout  its  whole  extent.  They  possess  the  same 
general  character  throughout  their  entire  area,  and,  in  this  respect, 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  rock  of  this  member  is,  in 
general,  a  rough,  coarse,  gray,  magnesian  limestone.  There  is  consid- 
erable difference,  however,  among  the  several  layers  that  compose  it, 
and  some  of  these  maintain  their  peculiarities  with  great  persistency, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  them  at  points  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  apart.     This  makes  it  possible  to  describe  a  section  which 

>  Geology  of  Wiaoonain,  1862,  p.  67, 
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will  be  applicable  in  "a  general  way  to  the  formation  at  all  points,  and 
will  be  of  practical  service,  as  some  layers  are  valuable  and  others 
comparatively  worthless.  It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  readily 
distinguish  all  these  layers  at  every  point. 

The  lowest  stratum  consists  of  from  four  to  ten  feet  of  shaly,  im- 
pure limestone,  usually  of  a  yellowish  gray,  but  sometimes  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  beds,  at  some  points,  attain  suflScient  thickness 
and  soundness  to  be  serviceable  as  building  stone.  At  Iron  Ridge, 
this  stratum  either  disappears  or  loses  its  characteristics. 

Upon  this  lies  a  stratum  of  hard,  heavy-bedded  magnesian  lime- 
stone, usually  gray  in  color,  and  generally  characterized  by  prominent 
vertical  fissures  and  obscure  and  distant  bedding  joints.  It  does  not 
make  good  quicklime,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  value  as  a  build- 
ing rock.  It  varies  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  third 
general  stratum  is  composed  of  three  parts,  as  found  in  most  places. 
The  lower  one  consists  of  broken  fragments  of  limestone  imbedded 
in  a  greenish,  bluish  or  yellowish,  marly  clay.  More  or  less  of  chert 
is  present.  The  middle  portion  consists  of  compact,  sometimes 
cherty  limestone,  in  even  beds,  from  four  to  fourteen  inches  thick, 
and  serviceable  for  building  stone.  The  upper  portion  is  a  repetition 
of  the  lower.  The  three  portions  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  how- 
ever, at  all  points.  The  chert  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  Oakfield,  and  sometimes  is  a  very  prominent  feature,  as  in  Ot- 
tawa. The  entire  stratum  varies  from  five  to  thirty-five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. In  the  town  of  Taycheedah,  there  occur  at  the  bottom  of  this 
stratum  a  few  regular  beds  that  are  marked  by  an  abundance  of  Stro- 
matopora,  very  imperfectly  preserved.  They  should  probably  be 
grouped  with  the  above,  as    Stromatopora  extends  into  its  layers. 

This  stratum  is  overlaid  by  an  even  bedded  limestone,  usually  quite 
hard,  compact,  fine  grained,  white  or  light  gray,  often  nearly  a  pure 
dolomite,  and  a  valuable  rock.  At  the  same  horizon,  or  just  above  it, 
in  Taycheedah,  Empire,  Ashippun,  and  less  distinctly  at  some  other 
points,  there  occurs  a  reddish  yellow,  granular  crystalline  dolomite, 
called  by  the  workmen  and  residents  "  sandstone."  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
unusually  pure  dolomite,  so  that  if  the  term  is  understood  to  imply 
that  the  rock  is  silicious,  it  could  scarcely  be  more  erroneous,  since 
the  amount  of  silica  is  not  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  example  of  calcareous  sandrock.  The 
grains  are  chiefly  minute  crystals,  that  show  no  evidences  of  wearing 
fcction,  and  have  evidently  not  been  disturbed  since  their  crystalliza- 
tion. The  interstices  between  the  crystals  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent unfilled  by  any  matrix,  making  the  stone  highly  porous,  and,  in 
Wis.  Sua.— 22 
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some  cases,  rendering  it  liable  to  disintegrate  to  a  calcareous  sani 
It  occurs  in  heavy  beds,  is  easily  quarried,  cuts  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility,  and  is  much  used  at  Fond  da  Lac  for  cappings,  etc.  It  is 
probable  that  this  and  the  preceding  rock  are  to  bo  referred  to  the 
same  horizon,  as  they  seem  to  graduate  into  each  other  at  some  points, 
and  to  replace  each  other,  mutually,  at  others. 

Upon  this  rests  a  stratum  similar  to  the  second  in  being  charac- 
terized by  thick  bods  and  vertical  fissures,  but  diflTering  from  it  in 
being  less  hard,  and  in  possessing  a  highly  brecciated  structure  in 
some  localities.  To  the  position  just  above  this  is  to  be  referred  a 
layer  containing  many  obscure  casts  of  a  Pentainerus  {Gypidula\ 
very  similar  to  the  species  occidentalism  This  stratum  is  succeeded 
above  by  the  white,  even-textured  limestone  of  the  Byron  and  Wau- 
kesha beds. 

As  a  whole,  the  May  ville  beds  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their 
thick  bedding,  uneven  structure,  and  the  rough,  craggy,  pitted  sur- 
face of  the  weathered  ledges,  when  taken  in  connection  with  their 
position.  It  is  the  best  exposed  member  of  the  Niagara  group,  as 
it  forms  a  chain  of  craggy  cliffs,  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  though  broken  down  and  concealed  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  greatest  observed  thickness  is  one  hundred  feet.  Tlie  aver- 
age thickness  is  probably  not  more  than  sixty  feet.  Tlie  chemical 
composition  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  beds  is  showu 
in  the  following  table: 


I. 

Carbonate  of  lime 50.52 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 40.97 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0.77 

Seaquioxide  of  almnina 3.49 

SiUca 3.57         4.52        

Insoluble  residue 1-23         0.26         1.35         1.73 

Water 0.48         0.70       trace.         0.29         0.26         0.45 

Total 99.80       99.82       99.86      100.23      100.18        99.81 

^^^^a^mmm  ^w^M^M^  ^»^^M^HM«  ^v^^MiaM^^^  ^.^i^^^bsb^  ^mi^^^^^^ 

Per  cent,  of  impurities 7.83         8.21         1.63         0.57         2.24         2.48 

The  rock  for  the  first  analysis  was  from  the  shaly  beds,  at  the  base 
of  the  formation,  that  are  used  for  making  waterlime  in  Williams- 
town  (N.  W.  I  of  N.  E.  }  of  Sec.  27,  T.  16  N.,  R  12  E.),  and  the  sec- 
ond was  from  similar  beds  found  in  Stockbridge  (N.  E.  }  of  Sec.  11, 
T.  19  N.,  R.  18  E.).  The  third  was  from  the  limestone  used  at  the 
Appleton  iron  furnaces  for  flux,  and  obtained  from  the  lower  20  feet 
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II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

50.54 

53.95 

55.03 

54.91 

55.18 

40.37 

44.28 

44.34 

42.77 

41.70 

1.02 

0.30 

0.31 

0.43 

0.57 

2.67 

0.10 

0.46 

0.18 
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of  the  formation  at  Clifton,  on  Lake  Winnebago.  The  fourth  was 
from  the  so-called  sandstone  near  Taycheedah.  The  fifth,  from  the 
Tipper  layer,  and  the  sixth  from  the  lower  layer,  at  Audley's  quarry, 
in  the  town  of  Delafield  (Sec.  20,  S.  E.  J).  The  limestone  in  the  last 
named  instance  included  many  nodules  of  chert,  which  were  excluded 
from  the  samples  analyzed,  one  object  of  the  analysis  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  chemical  nature  of  limestone  associated  with  well-defined  con- 
cretions of  chert.     The  above  analyses  were  executed  by  Prof.  Daniells. 

It  appears  that  in  all  cases,  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
exist  essentially  in  the  proportions  necessary  to  form  dolomite,  so  that 
these  beds  may  be  said  to  be  true  sedimentary  dolomites,  and  the  re- 
maining constituents  may  be  regarded  as  impurities,  and  are  so  sum- 
med up  for  convenience,  the  water  being  disregarded.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Taycheedah  "  sandstone  "  is  remarkably  pure.  This 
will  be  again  noticed  in  the  discussion  of  economic  considerations. 

Life.  The  remains  of  the  life  of  the  period  are  very  illy  preserv- 
ed, and  it  is  only  rarely  that  fossils  can  be  found  suflSciently  well-de- 
fined to  be  satisfactorily  identified.  In  most  cases,  only  obscure  casts 
remain.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  the  life  of 
the  period  was  actually  meager.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  probably 
abundant.  The  conglomeritic  character  of  a  portion  of  the  beds  shows 
that  the  material  was  subjected  to  much  grinding  action  by  the  waves 
of  the  depositing  seas,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  greater  portion 
were  comminuted  in  the  process  of  deposit,  while  the  crystalline  na- 
ture of  the  rock  suggests,  that  the  process  of  crystallization  may  have 
obliterated  some  that  escaped  comminution,  and  cavities  having  the 
form  of  fossils  show  that  some  others  have  been  removed  by  solution. 
From  the  nature  of  the  material,  some  of  the  identifications  are  neces- 
sarily doubtful,  and  are  so  indicated. 

In  the  following  table,  the  occurrence  of  the  several  species,  at  the 
more  important  localities,  will  be  found  systematically  and  compactly 
arranged.  Students  and  collectors  will  find  this  a  convenient  form. 
A  table  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  description  of  the  Niagara 
group,  in  which  the  fossils  of  this  member  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  other  beds,  which  will  also  be  found  instructive. 
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represents  the  better  quality  found  in  the  rock  pile  at  the  furnace.  By 
comparison  with  that  from  Taycheedah,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lime- 
stone used  is  not  the  purest  that  is  accessible  to  Lake  Winnebago,  and 
this  fact  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  interested. 

For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  masonry,  this  formation  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  readily  accessible  material,  and  it  is  extensively  used 
for  such  purposes.  The  granular  stratum  furnishes  an  excellent  stone 
for  cutting.  Its  rich  cream  color  gives  it  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
Eock  obtained  east  of  Horicon  marsh  is  wrought  at  the  State  Prison, 
at  Waupun,  and  quarries  have  been  opened  upon  this  stratum,  east  of 
Found  du  Lac,  from  which  a  supjjly  of  cut  stone,  for  that  city  and 
other  points,  is  obtained. 

Distribution^  and  Local  Descriptions.  By  consulting  the  maps, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  beds  occupy  an  irregular  belt,  stretching  in 
a  nearly  north  and  south  direction,  from  the  Illinois  line,  in  Wal- 
worth county,  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Green 
Bay,  where  it  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  that  body  of  water.  Most 
of  the  localities  here  mentioned  lie  on  the  extreme  western  margin 
of  this  belt,  and  show  the  projecting  edge  of  the  formation. 

The  point  at  which  the  formation  enters  this  etaie  from  lUinois,  or  leaves  it  in  that 
direction,  if  you  please,  is  deeply  concealed  by  drift,  but  there  is  abundant  reason  for 
believing  that  it  crosses  the  line  from  the  towns  of  Walworth  and  Linn,  as  represented 
on  the  map. 

On  the  north  side  of  Lake  Greneva,  the  limestone  approaches  the  surftiee,  but  does  not 
actually  outcrop.  The  most  southerly  point  where  the  western  limit  of  these  beds  is  ac- 
curately determined  by  outcrop  is  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  town  of  Eagle  in  Wau- 
kesha county.  South  of  this  point,  the  outline,  as  mapped,  is  based  upon  topographical 
and  drift  evidence,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate.  At  Hinckley *8  quarry,  in 
the  above-named  section,  four  feet  of  thin  bedded,  impure  magnesian  limestone,  having 
an  even  fracture  and  light,  yellowish  gray  color,  blotched  with  green  in  places,  espec- 
ially between  the  layers,  form  the  base  of  the  quarry,  and  rest  upon  the  Cincinnati  shale. 
Above  these  are  nine  feet  of  thicker  bedded  limestone  of  coarser  and  more  irregfular  tex- 
ture, and  marked  by  walnut-sized  cavities,  lined  vdth  yellow  granular  matter. 

These  beds,  when  exposed  in  natural  ledges,  as  they  arc  in  the  vicinity,  weather  to  a 
very  rough,  ragged  exterior,  due  to  the  irregularities  of  their  structure. 

In  this  region,  the  great  drift  moraine,  previously  described  as  the  Kettle  Range,  over- 
lies this  formation,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  it  displays  itself.  Near  Hinckley's 
quarry,  the  ledge  swings  round  to  the  east,  and  disappears  beneath  the  drift  ridges.  It 
emerges  again  in  Sees.  11  and  14  of  the  town  of  Ottawa.  The  rock  here  is  char- 
acterized by  conspicuous  nodules  of  white  chert,  which  are  very  abundant  in  some 

layers. 

At  Hunter's  quarry  (Sec.  11,  S.  E.  qr.),  the  lower  three  feet  exposed  is  a  moderately 
hard,  compact,  gray,  magnesian  Umestone,  marked  with  iron  stains.  Upon  this  lies  a 
somewhat  peculiar  shaly  layer,  wliich  may  be  descriJjcd  as  chipstone  imbedded  in  a 
clayey  mat-enal.  Above  this  are  two  and  a  half  feet  of  more  solid  rock,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  is  cherty.  This  is  overlaid  by  another  shaly,  or  chipstone  layer,  similar  to 
that  below,  but  cherty;  and  this  in  turn  is  surmounted  by  a  few  rotten  buff  layers  that 
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complete  the  exposure.  The  two  chipstone  layers  are  worthy  of  note,  aa  they  may  be 
reoogniased  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northward. 

In  Delafield,  the  next  town  north,  notwithstandinir  the  drift,  the  formation  discoyers 
itself  at  several  points,  though  nowhere  in  great  force.  Its  character  is  essentially  as  in 
Ottawa.    At  the  quaixy  near  the  village,  the  two  shaly  layers  are  observable. 

At  Audley  and  Graham's  quarzy  (S.  E.  qr.,  Sec.  20),  a  few  layers  of  dark,  gray 
crystalline  limestone,  contdning  much  chert,  are  burned  for  lime.  The  analysis  of  this 
has  already  been  given.  At  Roberts'  quarry,  south  of  Pewaukee  Lake  (S.  W.  qr.  of  S. 
W.  qr..  Sec.  24,  Delafield),  the  beds  are  more  close- textured  and  silidous  than  at  the 
points  previously  described,  and  the  chert  is  more  distinctly  arranged  in  layers  alon^ 
the  bedding  joints.  The  exterior  of  the  layers  is  buff,  while  the  interior  is  blue,  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  appearing  as  a  well-defined  rectangle,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  buff, 
when  a  block  has  been  broken  across.  The  whole  was  undoubtedly  once  blue,  and  the 
buff  has  been  caused  by  leaching,  and  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  present. 

The  formation  again  disappears  beneath  the  drift,  and  is  next  seen  m  the  town  of 
Ashippon,  in  Dodge  county,  where  it  forms  a  few  ragged  outlying  ledges.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  lies  in  the  west  half  of  Sees.  6  and  7.  It  rises  about  fifty  feet  above 
**  the  grade,'"  at  its  base,  though  the  vertical  ledge  only  presents  a  face  of  about  twenty 
feet. 

The  bedding  joints  are  very  obscure,  and  the  layers  are  traced  with  difficulty,  so  that 
the  rock  presents  a  very  massive  appearance,  but  a  general  section,  somewhat  as  follows, 
may  be  made  out.  Six  feet  exposed  at  the  base  consist  of  a  hard,  but  porous,  dolomite 
of  uneven  texture,  made  up  of  fine  and  coarse  grained  patches,  mottled  gray  and  buff 
correspondingly.  This  is  overlaid  by  from  4  to  6  feet  of  very  hard,  compact,  flintliko 
limestone,  much  fissured  vertically.  Upon  this  rest  7  to  8  feet  of  a  reddish  buff,  gran- 
ular, somewhat  friable,  magnesian  limestone,  the  granules  consisting  of  small  crystals 
of  dolomite,  the  spaces  between  which  are  mostly  unfilled,  giving  a  porous  structure. 
Chemically,  this  is  a  very  pure  dolomite,  and  should  be  burned  for  lime  instead  of  either 
of  the  other  layers  exposed  at  this  point,  as  it  would  not  only  produce  a  superior  quality 
of  lirae,  but  would  bum  easier.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  equivalent  of  the  '*  sandstone  " 
layer  near  Taycheedah,  and  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  beds  under  consideration. 
This  is  overlaid  by  6  feet  or  more  of  brecciated  rock,  consisting  of  subangular  fragments 
of  a  gray  magnesian  limestone,  imbedded  in  a  yellow,  granular  matrix  of  similar  chem- 
ical nature. 

North  of  this,  the  margin  of  the  main  body  of  the  formation  recedes  to  the  eastward 
as  far  as  Hartford.  Near  this  place  are  several  limited  exposures  of  these  beds,  one  of 
which,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  fossils  it  contains, 
a  list  of  which  has  already  been  given.  The  rock  is  a  light  colored,  granular  dolomit<o 
of  irregular  texture. 

Passing  by  several  outcrops  in  Herman,  we  find  at  Iron  Ridge,  reposing  on  the  ore 
beds,  6  feet  8  inches  of  buff  magnesian  limestone,  in  beds  of  8  to  16  inches  thickness. 
Upon  this,  lies  a  layer  6  feet  8  inches  thick,  the  bedding  planes  of  which  are  very  obscure, 
so  that  it  apx>ears  like  a  single  layer,  while  vertical  fissures  are  frequent.  This  is  over- 
laid by  2  feet  10  inches  of  thin  bedded  magnesian  limestone,  which  gives  place  above  to 
a  shaly  layer,  composed  of  rotten  chipstone,  mingled  with  a  greenish  blue  day.  Tlio 
whole  is  capped  by  about  6  feet  of  broken,  frost-riven  limestone.  As  the  mining  pro- 
gresses backward  from  the  face  of  the  ledge,  the  thinner  beds  will  doubtless  be  found 
uniting  into  thicker  and  more  solid  ones,  and  the  disintegrated  rock  will  give  place  to 
that  which  is  more  firm,  with  corresponding  changes  in  color  and  general  aspect. 

From  this  point  northward,  there  is  no  dearth  of  outcrops.  The  Kettle  Range  has 
receded  to  the  eastward,  and  there  is  left  ordy  the  usual  drift  deposit,  through  whicli 
the  formation  boldly  thrusts  its  jagged  edge. 
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About  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Mayville,  there  is  a  precipitous  cliff  100  feet 
in  hight,  exhibiting  the  full  extent,  and  more  than  the  usual  thickness  of  this  subdirisioii 
of  the  Niagara  group.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  measuring  on  the  vertical  face  of  the 
diff,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  is  only  approximately  given  from  aneroid  measurement 

At  the  base,  are  5  feet  of  the  usual  thin  bedded,  shelly,  light  colored  layers,  disinte- 
grated back  from  the  face  of  the  ledge. 

Overhanging  this,  is  12  feet  of  hard,  semi-translucent  dolomite,  not  separated  into  dis- 
tinct beds,  but  rifted  with  vertical  fissures,  which  do  not,  however,  extend  into  the  beds 
above  or  below.  This  supports  7  feet  of  shaly  and  cherty  rock,  lying  beneath  4  feet  of 
thick  bedded  Hmestone,  which  is  in  turn  overlaid  by  23  feet  of  shaly  and  cherty  layers, 
the  three  forming  the  shaly  or  chipstone  group,  previously  described. 

Upon  this,  lies  another  stratum  of  about  28  feet,  in  which  the  vertical  fissures  are  much 
more  pronounced  than  the  bedding  lines. 

This  is  surmounted  by  a  somewhat  thicker  group  of  soft,  white,  granular,  crystalline 
dolomite,  some  layers  of  which  contain  many  casts  of  fossils,  particularly  of  Gypidula. 
The  top  of  the  ledge  is  formed  of  white,  fine-grained,  crystalline  dolomite,  closely  re- 
sembling the  rock  of  the  next  group  above,  to  which  it  probably  belongs. 

In  crossing  the  east  branch  of  Rock  river,  the  boundary  again  swings  to  the  eastward 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Rubicon,  and  in  the  course  of  this  detour,  manifests  itself  in  several 
low  ledges. 

Returning  from  this  deviation,  the  formation  enters  upon  a  succession  of  precipitous 
ledges  that  extend  to  Little  Sturgeon  Bay.  These  are  all  so  like  each  other,  and  so  sim- 
ilar to  those  already  described,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  details  of  their 
structure.  From  near  the  village  of  £ckoskee,  the  ledges  succeed  each  other  in  stair- 
like  order,  shifting  westward  till  the  margin  of  Horioon  Marsh  is  reached,  when  they 
stretch  northerly  to  its  extremity,  where,  forming  a  continuous  rampart,  the  line  curves 
rapidly  to  the  eastward  through  the  comer  of  Oakfleld,  and  onward  in  crenate  outline 
through  the  town  of  Byron. 

The  direction  of  the  ledge  is  now  in  the  line  of  dip,  and  the  beds  under  consideration 
rapidly  drop  down  and  are  soon  surmounted  by  the  white  waUs  of  the  Byron  beds. 
Turning  abruptly  northward,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Eden,  the  chain  of 
ledges  extends  through  the  western  part  of  Empire,  the  Mayville  beds  again  emerging 
and  forming  the  rocky  rampart,  while  the  white  Byron  beds  retire  to  the  eastward. 
Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  the  crown  of  the  cliff,  at  some 
points,  is  formed  by  a  very  pure,  granular  crystalline,  cream  colored  dolomite,  locally 
known  as  a  sandstone.  The  constituent  grains  are  small  crystaJs  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  usually  quite  firmly  compacted,  but  sometimes  loosely  aggregated,  leav- 
ing numerous  interspaces,  which  render  the  rock  very  porous  and  disposed  to  crumble 
to  a  calcareous  sand,  whence  the  local  name.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  misapprehension 
of  its  real  character,  growing  out  of  the  use  of  tlie  name  sandstone,  that  it  has  not  been 
more  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  instead  of  the  much  inferior  rock 
that  has  been  employed.  Aside  from  this  imix)rtant  stratum,  the  formation  continues 
essentially  as  previously  described.  The  chain  of  cliffs  skirts  at  a  little  di«(tance  the  east 
shore  of  liake  Winnebago,  rising  more  than  200  feet  above  it.  Toward  the  northern 
extremity,  the  ledge  approaches  the  lake  and  directly  overlooks  it. 

Between  Lake  Winnebctgo  and  Green  Bay^  the  formation  is  more  broken  down  and 
covered,  but  on  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  latter,  it  reappears  in  bold  reUef,  crown- 
ing and  protecting  the  more  perishable  Cincinnati  shales,  and  giving  a  picturesque 
outline  to  the  bay  shore  ajs  far  north  as  Little  Stuigeon  Bay.  It  fonns  the  rocky  sum- 
mit of  Whitney's  Blaff,  where  it  is  wrought  for  various  purposes.  The  most  northern 
place  where  it  is  extensively  used  is  on  the  shore  west  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  whera 
9  piei  and  kilns  have  been  constructed.    At  this  point,  many  of  the  general  features 
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noted  in  Waukesha  county  are  still  discernible  though  the  texture  and  composition  hora 
are  superior.  North  of  thia  point  these  beds  drop  down  to  near  tlie  level  of  the  waters 
of  Green  Bay,  and  alternately  appear  and  disappear  with  the  imdulations  of  the  strata, 
as  far  north  as  the  Light  House  point  opposite  Chambers'  Island,  where  they  finally 
disapx)ear  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

BYRON  BEDS. 

Keposing  npon  the  coarse  textured  Mayville  beds  last  described, 
lies  a  somewhat  thicker  series  of  beds,  bearing  a  strong  contrast  to 
tliem  in  color,  texture,  stratification,  and  general  cliaracter.  The 
ledges  of  the  former  are  rough  in  aspect  and  dull  in  color,  those  of 
the  latter  are  usually  smootli  and  white.  The  texture  of  the  former 
is  generally  coarse,  and  often  very  uneven,  that  of  the  latter  is  alwa^'S 
fine,  and  sometimes  so  close  and  com2)act  as  to  be  lithographic  iu 
character.  The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  usually  ab- 
rupt and  well  defined.  These  facts  eminently  justify  the  distinction 
here  adopted. 

To  describe  somewhat  more  precisely,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
color,  where  not  white,  is  a  light  gray  or  cream  tint,  sometimes  lined 
or  mottled  with  pink  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  The  texture  is 
usually  either  very  close  and  compact,  or  very  fine  grained.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  hard  and  has  a  somewhat  glassy  fracture,  and  the 
edges  of  the  fragments  often  appear  translucent.  Such  portions 
often  have  a  grayish  water  hue.  The  other  class  usually  has  a  regu- 
lar or  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  opaque.  Some  portions  are  finely 
laminated,  and  where  these  lamina)  are  colored,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
a  beautiful  eflfect  is  produced. 

The  bedding  is  either  thin,  producing  excellent  flagging,  or  attains 
more  considerable  dimensions,  and  furnishes  cutting  and  building 
stone.  Some  of  the  strata  are  habitually  undulating,  and  some,  in  the 
weathered  ledges,  are  excessively  fractured  in  a  conchoidal  manner, 
while  others  are  vertically  fissured. 

Argillaceous  partings  are  occasionally  present,  and  the  rock,  though 
rarely,  becomes  shaly.     Miidcracks  and  Hpple  marks  were  observed. 

The  following  analysis  of  rock  taken  from  Butler's  quarry  (Sec.  10, 
Byron),  made  by  Prof.  Daniells,  for  the  survey,  shows  it  to  be  a  near- 
ly pure  dolomite: 

Per  Cent. 

Carbonate  of  lime 54.25 

Carbonate  of  mag^nesia ) . . .  44.48 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0. 26 

Sesquiozide  of  alumina 0. 10 

Insoluble  residue 0.67 

Water 0.11 

Total 99.87 
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Fossils,  These  are  very  rare.  At  Butler's  quarry,  in  the  town  of 
Byron,  Leperditia  fonticola  is  abundant,  this  being  its  typical  local- 
ity. Fucoidal  impressions  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  an  undeter- 
mined Zajphrentis  was  found  near  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Thicktiess.  The  greatest  observed  thickness^  not  including  the 
transition  beds  above,  is  110  feet;  including  that  portion  of  the  transi- 
tion beds  most  allied  to  this  division,  its  maximum  thickness  would 
reach  perhaps  140  feet. 

Distribution.  The  formation  presents  so  great  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity that  local  sections  and  descriptions  will  be  unnecessary. 

In  delineating  the  outcroppings  of  the  beds  below,  we  were  carried 
northward  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Green  Bay. 
"We  may  secure  continuity  of  thought  and  save  ourselves  mental  trans- 
portation by  taking  up  the  distribution  of  this  division  at  that  point. 

It  was  stated  that  at  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  Mayville  beds  dipped 
down  to  near  the  water's  edge.  On  doing  so,  they  are  at  once  sur- 
mounted by  the  Byron  beds,  in  full  force.  These  form  a  series  of 
bold,  picturesque  cliifd,  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
Two  of  these  cliifs  stand  like  pillars  of  Hercules,  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sturgeon  Bay,  and  each  of  the  harbors  north  of  this,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula,  is  guarded  by  at  least  one  such  Cyclopean  sentinel, 
and  one  stands  by  Death's  Door  at  the  extremity.  South  of  Little 
Sturgeon  Bay,  this  formation  lies  a  little  back  from  the  rocky  escar]>- 
ment  that  faces  the  Green  Bay  valley,  and  its  strata  are  beveled  down 
to  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  so  that  it  displays  itself  less 
conspicuously.  The  belt  which  it  occupies  at  the  surface  lies  next 
east  of  the  Mayville  beds  as  far  south  as  Washington  county.  South- 
east of  Fond  du  Lac,  it  again  comes  out  to  the  margin  of  the  valley  above 
referred  to,  and  forms  the  white  cliffs  in  the  towns  of  Empire,  Eden, 
Byron  and  Oakfield.  In  this  region,  the  base  of  the  formation  is  thin 
bedded,  while  in  the  upper  portion,  the  beds  are  thicker.  South  of 
this,  the  formation  again  recedes  from  the  chain  of  ledges,  and,  at  a 
very  unfortunate  point  is  lost  beneath  the  drift  of  the  Kettle  Kange. 
This  drift  moraine  crosses  the  strata  under  question  obliquely,  and  ef- 
fectually conceals  them  from  view  for  thirty  miles.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  range,  the  beds  at  Pewaukee  are  the  nearest  exposed  rock  east 
of  the  Mayville  beds. 

The  upper  strata  at  this  point  are  very  similar  to  the  Byron  beds 
in  color,  texture  and  composition,  but  in  fossils,  they  are  closely  rela- 
ted to  the  Kacine  limestone,  while  the  Byron  beds  contain  but  few 
remains  of  any  kind,  and  are  separated  from  the  Kacine  by  the  Coral 
beds,  containing  an  abundance  of  fossils,  less  closely  related  to  the 
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Hacine  fauna  than  those  of  the  Pewaukee  beds,  so  that  there  is  here 
presented  a  novel  and  interesting  question  of  equivalency,  that  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  when  all  the  facts  are  before  us. 

The  strata  under  consideration  are  designated  Byron  beds  in  this 
report,  only  so  far  south  as  they  maintain  their  distinctive  character. 
They  have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  equivalents,  in 
part,  of  the  Clinton  strata  of  New  York.  In  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  attention  of  geologists  is  called  to  the  fauna  of  the  Mayvillc 
beds,  which  lie  between  these  and  the  Clinton  iron  ore  beds,  which 
shows  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  separating  these  from  the  Ni- 
agara group. 

Economic  Considerations.  The  purity  of  the  rock  of  the  Byrou 
beds  admirably  fits  it  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  It  makes  a  strong 
and  white  article,  that  sustains  an  excellent  reputation.  In  selecting 
for  this  purpose,  the  granular  variety  is  generally  to  be  preferred, 
from  its  superior  purity,  and  because  its  somewhat  porous  nature  al- 
lows the  carbonic  gas  that  is  discharged  in  the  burning  to  escape  read- 
ily, thus  facilitating  an  easy  and  complete  calcination. 

In  the  towns  of  Oaktield  and  Byron,  kilns  have  been  established, 
that  manufacture  an  excellent  lime,  some  of  which  is  shipped  to  the 
Chicago  market.  To  the  northward,  where  the  formation  is  so  abun- 
dantly displayed,  it  is  but  little  burned,  as  the  local  demand  is  as  yet 
small,  and  shipment  by  water  is  attended  with  risk. 

The  thicker  beds  furnish  an  excellent  building  stone,  either  rough 
dressed,  for  ordinary  masonry,  or  cut,  for  the  finer  classes  of  work. 
In  some  instances  a  color  as  white  as  statuary  marble  may  be  ob- 

■ 

tained. 

In  the  town  of  Brillion,  and  less  notably  at  some  other  localities, 
the  strata  are  beautifully  mottled  and  banded  with  pink,  producing 
a  handsome  ornamental  stone.  It  is  fine  grained  and  close  textured, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  minute  pores,  and  possesses  suflBcient 
hardness  to  be  capable  of  taking  a  fair  polish.  It  will  not  take  rank  as 
a  high  grade  of  marble,  but  should  find  a  place  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

As  considerable  sums  have  been  expended  on  this  series  of  lime- 
stones, in  search  of  marble,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  this  is 
an  undisturbed  sedimentary  formation,  lying  very  much  as  it  did 
when  deposited  by  the  ocean,  and,  while  it  has  crystalized  to  a  largo 
degree,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  undergone  any  unusual  degree 
of  heat  or  pressure,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  portion 
of  it  will  present  that  indurated  and  perfectly  crystallized  character 
that  is  shown  by  metamorphic  rocks,  to  which  class  the  better  grade 
of  marble  belongs. 
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The  thinner  beds  of  this  formation  furnish  an  excellent  flagging. 
The  compactness  and  fine  grain  of  some  layers  fit  them  for  litho- 
graphic purposes,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  marred  by  occasional  small 
cavities  or  other  flaws. 

Transition  Beds.  Above  the  Byron  beds,  as  they  are  develoi)ed 
in  the  Green  Bay  peninsula,  there  lies  a  series  of  alternating,  coarse 
and  fine  grained  strata,  that  are  transitionary  in  character,  and  mark 
tlie  passage  from  the  fine  textured  Byron  beds  to  the  coarse  textured 
Coral  beds  above.  They  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows,  in 
descending  order: 

Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Coral  beds,  there  occurs  first,  a 
hard,  tough,  conglomeritic  dolomite,  of  bluish  color,  mottled  with 
lighter  hues,  which  weathers  into  creases,  leather  than  pits.  It  has  a 
close,  but  uneven  texture,  and  contains  some  argillaceous  partings, 
and  a  few  cavities.  Xo  fossils  were  seen  except  in  the  upper  layer, 
and  here  only  one,  not  observed  elsewhere.  This  consists  of  mi- 
nute, vertical,  cylindrical  canals,  somewhat  regularly  interspersed 
through  the  rock,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  several  times  their 
own  diameter.  The  general  appearance  is  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  given  if  a  small,  distant-tubed  Syringopora  were  to  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  solution,  leaving  only  its  external  cast  in  the  rock. 
It  seemed  to  be  confined  to  a  single  layer,  which  was  traced  2,000  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  dip,  which  was  found  at  this  point  — 
southwest  shore  of  Sturgeon  Bay  —  to  be  nearly  80  feet  per  mile, 
south  westward. 

Below  this  portion,  the  rock  is  uniform  in  texture,  close,  compact, 
fine  grained,*  regularly  bedded,  smooth  on  the  weathered  exterior, 
even  in  fracture,  and  is  of  grayish  or  white  color.  No  fossils  were 
observed  in  this  portion. 

Below  this,  there  are  thick,  heavy,  granular  beds  of  coarse,  crystal- 
line texture,  and  irregular  hardness,  in  general,  quite  similar  to  the 
Lower  Coral  beds  in  lithological  characters,  but  containing  few  or 
no  fossils.  The  observed  thickness  of  these,  taken  together,  is  about 
30  feet. 

Below  this,  there  is  more  or  less  of  alternation  between  the  thin 
bedded,  compact  rock,  that  characterizes  the  Byron  beds  below,  and 
the  thick-bedded,  coarse-grained  rocks  that  represent  the  formations 
above.  The  conglomeritic  layer  is  tho  only  one  that  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture, allied  either  to  the  Lower  Coral  beds  above,  or  to  the  Byron 
beds  below. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  transition  beds  just  described  are  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  division.  The  rock  of  this  forma- 
tion is  a  rough,  heavy-bedded  dolomite,  not  unlike  the  Mayville  beds, 
The  layers  are  sometimes  very  massive,  12  to  15  feet  intervening  be- 
tween distinct  bedding  joints.  In  one  case,  a  brecciated  reef -like  out- 
lier, 18  feet  in  height,  showed  no  bedding  lines.  This  massive  struc- 
ture is  an  occasional  feature  of  this  formation. 

In  texture,  the  rock  is  coarse,  crystalline,  granular,  and  usually  rath- 
er soft.  Occasional  layers  are  marked  by  argillaceous  seams  and  par- 
tings, and  by  bands  or  scattered  nodules  of  chert  or  flint,  or  by 
silicified  fossils.  The  softer  portions  usually  contain  frequent  cavi- 
ties, doubtless  formed  by  the  removal  of  fossils.  These,  together 
with  the  irregular  hardness  of  the  rock,  give  to  the  weathered  outliers 
a  very  rough,  craggy,  pitted  exterior.  The  prevailing  color  is  gray, 
verging  toward  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  at  times  occasionally  en- 
livened by  markings  of  red,  pink,  and  purple. 

Much  of  the  rock  is  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  lime.  Some  portions  are,  however,  quite  silicious 
or  argillaceous,  and  the  discrimination  recommended  in  reference  to 
the  Mayville  beds  is  to  be  observed  here;  indeed,  the  economic  re- 
marks made  with  reference  to  that  subdivision  are  generally  applica- 
ble here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Organic  Hemains,     These  are  abundant  and  consist  very  largely  of 

corals,  among  which  the  genus  Favosites  predominates.     Brachiopods 

are  next  in  abundance,  among  w^hich  Pentamerus  is  most  prevalent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  species  and  local  distribution 

in  a  compact  form: 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  LOWER  CORAL  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  liROUP. 


Gekera  and  Species. 


PETR08PONOIA 


Stiomotopora  ooncentrica. 


OORAU. 


FaTosites  f ayoeus 

F.    Nia^arensis 

Astrocenum  venustum 

Halysites  catenulatos   

H.    catenulatus  var.,  microponis,  n.  var. . 
H.    catenulatus  var.,  macroporus,  n.  var. 

H.    affglomeratus  . .  

Diphyphyllum  cwspitosum 

Syringopora  Dalmani 

S.    una.  sp 

Cystostylus  tvpicus,  n.  gen.  and  sp 

Qranthophyllum,  und.  sp 

Ainpletus,  und.  sp — 

Zaphrentis,  und.  sp — 

Amacophyllum,  und.  sp 

Chonophyllum,  und.  sp 


BRACHIOPODA. 


Dinobolus  Conradi 

Trimerella,  res.  T.  grandis. 

Meristina,  und.  sp 

Pentamerus  bisulcatus 

P.    oblon^ixis 

P.    ventnoosus 

Stricklandinia 


GASTEROPODA. 


StraparoUina,  und.  sp. 
Trocnonema,  und.  sp. . 
Pleurotomaria,  n.  sp.  . 

P.    und.  sp 

Murchisonia  Hercynia 
Bucania  trigonostoma. 


CEPHALOPODA. 


OrthocerajB  aLienum 

0.    und.  sp 

Disoosorus  oonoideus 

Cyrtoceras 

Phragmooeras  labiatum,  n.  sp. 


CRUSTACEA. 


Illsenus,  und.  sp. 
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It  18  difficult  to  state  definitely  the  thickness  of  this  subdivision, 
for,  as  already  seen,  its  lower  limit  is  not  well  defined,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  fix  precisely  its  upper  boundary. 

The  greatest  thickness,  directly  observed,  was  48  feet,  but  this  does 
not  include  any  of  the  transitional  beds,  and  probably  not  all  others, 
as  the  section  was  incomplete.  If  we  include  that  portion  of  the  beds 
of  passage  below  and  above,  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  this  divis- 
ion, the  maximum  thickness  will  be  about  70  feet. 

This  formation  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  two  is  less  marked  than  that  between  the 
other  subdivisions  of  this  group.  It  will  therefore  be  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  describe  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  and  then  consider  their 
extent  and  local  developments  conjointly. 

UPPER  CORAL   BEDS. 

These  beds  directly  underlie  the  Eacine  limestone  at  the  north,  and 
are  separated  from  them  by  a  sharp  line  of  division,  readily  distin- 
guishable wherever  observed. 

The  rock  is  a  rather  thin  bedded  dolomite,  generally  of  a  buff  color, 
as  seen  in  exposures,  but,  in  its  unweathered  condition,  often  grayish  or 
bluish.  It  is  usually  subcrystalline,  of  fine  grain,  compact,  and  hard, 
but  occasionally  earthy.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  split  into  irregular 
rudely  lenticular  flakes.  It  contains  much  silicious  material  in  the 
form  of  chert,  flint  or  silicified  fossils.  The  chert  is  usually  white, 
and  in  the  form  of  nodules,  but  graduates  into  dark,  translucent  vari- 
eties, which  pass  into  flint,  resembling  that  of  the  chalk  beds  of  Eng- 
land. The  carbonate  of  lime,  that  originally  constituted  the  material 
of  the  fossils,  has  been  replaced  in  many  cases  by  a  whitish,  chert- 
like material,  and  in  others  by  translucent  and  transparent  forms  of 
cryptocrystalline  silica,  while  the  cavities  are  drusy  with  quartz. 
Silicified  fossils  are  more  common  than  the  unchanged  form,  and  on 
weathering,  these  project  from  the  surface,  giving  the  rock  a  very 
rough,  harsh  exterior.  The  stone  is  of  little  value  for  construction  or 
lime.     Some  layers  make  a  tolerable  flag. 

.  Organic  remains  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  this  formation,  among 
which  corals  mostly  predominate.  About  thirty  species  were  collect- 
ed, and  many  of  these  occur  in  great  number.  The  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  often  very  fine,  owing  to  silicifi cation.  The  more  important 
localities  are  tabulated  below,  and  a  full  list  of  species  and  their  range 
will  be  found  in  the  general  table  of  fossils  of  the  Niagara  group. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  UPPER  CORAL  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GROUP. 


Genera  akd  Species. 
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Fossils  OF  THE  Uppbr  Coral  Beds  of  the  Niagara  Group — continued. 


Genera  akd  Species. 


BRACHIOFODA. 


Orthis  fiabellula 
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The  greatest  thickness  of  this  formation  actually  observed  is  76 
feet.     Its  maximnm  thickness  is  estimated  at  90  feet. 

Distribution.  Beginning  at  the  north,  we  find  the  central,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula  occu- 
pied by  tlie  Coral  beds,  the  lower  division,  of  course,  lying  to  the 
westward.  Extending  southward,  they  constitute  an  irregular  belt, 
occupying  a  median  position  on  the  Lake  Michigan  slope,  and  ceasing 
to  be  traceable  as  distinct  subdivisions  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Fond  du  Lac  county. 

Local  Details.  Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  Porte  de  Morts,  the  coral  beds  pre- 
sent tiiemselyes  in  vertical  difis,  &cing  the  lake.  The  exposure  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
npper  division^  and  presents,  in  certain  portions,  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  cherty 
material.  In  general,  the  beds  are  highly  fossiliferous.  Silicified  specimens  of  Penia* 
meru8  dhlongus^  of  rare  beauty,  are  occasionally  met  with. 

At  Bailey's  Harbor,  the  Upper  Coral  beds  ore  exposed  in  nearly  their  entire  thick- 
Wis.  Sur.— 23 
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ness,  constituting  three  terraces,  rising  in  succession  from  the  lake  shore.  The  ledges 
here  are  extremely  fossiliferous,  and  this  locality  is  already  known  in  the  Hterataie  of 
the  science.  The  uppermost  ledge  is  capped  by  a  few  layers  of  the  Racine  limestone. 
South  of  Jacksonport,  along  the  lake  shore,  the  Upper  Coral  limestone  is  again  ex- 
posed, presenting  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet,  with  iU  usual  chaxacteristics  and  abundance 
of  fossils. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Stiir|ceon  Bay,  several  exposures,  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  beds, 
occur.  In  Sec.  9,  there  are  several  slight  outcrops  of  the  upper  strata,  which  are  here, 
as  usual,  quite  cherty  and  contain  an  abundance  of  siiiciiied  fossils,  among  which  the 
coralline  forms  predominate.  In  Sec.  5,  near  the  village  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Coral  beds  have  a  slight  exposure,  overUid  by  a  few  of  the  Racine  beds. 
The  junction  between  the  two  is  here  sharp  and  well  defined,  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  Coral  beds  being  highly  f ossilif erous,  a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be  universally 
true,  as  at  several  other  points  the  beds  lying  immediately  beneath  the  Racine  lime- 
stone are  comparatively  free  from  fossils.  North  of  the  village,  near  the  mill,  the  Lower 
Coral  beds  are  sho^n  imperfectly,  but  in  considerable  thickness.  Still  farther  north, 
along  the  cliffs  facing  the  bay,  at  various  points,  partial  sections  of  the  same  beds  are 
exposed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  are  numerous  partial  exposures  of  the  Lower 
Coral  beds  overlying  the  Byron  beds.  Following  the  outcrops  of  the  formation  south- 
ward. Greening's  ledge,  in  the  town  of  Forrestville  (S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17),  is  worthy  of 
note  for  the  remarkable  abundance  of  fossils  which  it  presents.  Passing  by  several 
minor  exposures,  we  find,  on  Scarboro  creek,  in  the  town  of  Casco,  and  in  Sec.  2S  of  the 
town  of  Pierce  (T.  24,  R.  24),  the  Upper  Coral  strata  presenting  their  usual  thin,  irreg- 
ular, cherty  outcrops,  and  characterized  by  an  unusual  abundance  of  well  preserved 
silidfied  fossils.  The  latter  locality  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  Favositoid 
corals,  large  masses  of  Syringopora^  and  frequent  specimens  of  Stromhodes^  in  associa- 
tion with  an  abundance  of  the  more  usual  forms.  In  Sec.  14,  in  the  town  of  Kewannee, 
at  the  mill  of  Mr.  Stramsky,  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  Coral  beds  are  found  immedi- 
underlying  the  Racine  hmestone.  They  are  here  more  homogeneous  and  less  cherty 
than  at  most  localities  to  the  northward,  and  much  less  fossiliferous  than  tiie  corres- 
ponding beds  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  only  five  or  six  species  being  observed.  In  the  valley  of 
West  Tvon  river,  several  notable  exposures  of  this  formation  occur.  In  Sec.  28,  town  of 
Gibecm,  a  vertical  thickness  of  about  forty  feet,  belonging  to  the  lower  division,  is  ex- 
posed. The  upper  portion  of  the  ledge  consists  of  very  heavy  beds  of  coarse,  rather  soft 
dolomite,  characterized  by  fine  specimens  of  coral.  The  lower  portion  of  the  ledge  con- 
sists of  a  harder  and  more  compact  rock  of  finer  texture,  very  prohfic  in  Pentamerus, 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  Mud  creek  with  the  West  Twin  river,  particularly  in 
Sec.  13,  Cooperstown,  ledges  that  appear  to  represent  the  transition  from  the  Lower 
Coral  beds  to  the  Byron  beds  find  ample  exposure.  The  following  section  is  observed 
near  the  center  of  Sec.  13. 

1.  At  the  top,  a  broken,  grayish  white  dolomite,  mottled  with  pinkish 

red,  of  porous,  rather  hard,  brittle,  cr>'stalline  texture  and  uneven 
fracture,  in  beds  of  18,  113^,  15  and  13)^  inches,  respectively.  The 
lower  layers  are  more  compact  than  those  above 4  ft.  10  in. 

2.  Harder  laminated  dolomite,  of  sUghtiy  porous  texture,  gray,  lined 

with  pink 1  ft.    5}  in. 

3.  Similar  to  No.  1,  but  more  coarse  and  porous  in  texture,  and  rougher 

in  general  aspect 2  ft.    21  in. 

4.  Similar  to  No.  2,  but  not  distinctly  laminated.    In  beds  of  7J^,  12  and 

11  inches  respectively 2  ft.    61  in. 

5.  Rather  soft,  granular  dolomite,  of  sandy  appearance,  streaked  with 

white  and  yellow*',  and  distinctiy  blotched  with  copper  red 6  in. 
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6.  Rather  hard,  compact  dolomite,  mottled  with  purplish,  pink  and 

white,  containing  a  few  very  small  drusy  gcodes.    Weathera  smooth,    1  ft.    6   in, 

7.  Coarsely  porous  dolomite,  of  uneven  texture,  prominently  mottled 

with  scarlet,  pink  and  purple,  and  containing  corals  and  drusy 

geodes.    Marked  with  stylobtes 2  ft.    3   in. 

8.  Rather  hard,  firm,  laminated  dolomite,  rather  thin  bedded,  having  a 

bnttie,  uneven  fracture.    In  successive  beds  of  9^,  13,  9,  13,  and 

b}4  inches 4  ft.    2^  in. 

9.  Very  fine  grained,  compact,  flint-like  dolomite,  of  smooth,  hard,  semi- 

oonchoidal  fracture,  and  bluish  and  yellowish  gray  color.    In  beds 

of  11,  l^i,  AH,  5,  3}i,  414,  9,  6if,  and  7  inches  respectively 4  ft.  10 J  in. 

10.  Compact,  but  more  granular  crystalline  than  the  above,  of  whitish 
gray  color.  In  beds  of  9v  6,  9,  8^,  2}^,  and  11  inches,  the  lowest 
of  vrhich  is  banded  with  purple 3  ft.  10   in. 


Total 28  ft.    2Jm. 


In  the  vicinity,  higher  and  more  fossiliferous  beds  find  limited  exposure.  In  Sec.  2o 
of  tliis  town,  there  is  a  peculiar  outlier  of  IS}4  ^^^  vertical  exposure,  presenting  no 
well-defined  bedding.  ITie  rock  is  a  rather  hard,  coarsely  brecciated,  light  colored 
dolomite,  weathering  very  rough,  and  containing  few  fo&^siJs.  It  resembles  some  of  tho 
})recciated  portions  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  previously  described,  but  more 
especially  the  reef  structure  of  the  Racine  limestone,  yet  to  be  considered. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  minor  outcrops  in  this  vicinity,  in  Sec.  5,  of  the  town  of  Cato^ 
is  a  notable  ledge  arising  to  the  height  of  46  feet,  which  consists  of  heavy,  irregularly 
bedded  dolomite,  of  coarsely  brecciated  structure  for  the  most  part,  but,  to  some  extent, 
coarsely  granular,  and  containing  abundant  cavities  of  various  sizes,  often  filled  witli 
calcite,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  result  of  the  entire  or  partial  removal  of  fossils. 
Corals  are  present  in  abundance.  In  the  N.  W.  }^  of  tlie  N.  W.  j^  of  the  same  section 
is  an  isolated  ledge  of  somewhat  similar  cliaracter,  but  rather  more  thin-bedded  and 
compact,  and  differing  from  the  former  in  the  presence,  in  some  layers,  of  much  chert, 
in  which  fossils,  most  beautifully  siUdfied,  are  abundant,  Pentamerus  oblongus  being 
the  predominating  form.  In  Sec.  6  of  the  same  town,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  Mendlik, 
w  a  conspicuous  ledge,  consisting  of  very  heavy  lidded,  rough,  inegular  dolomite,  of 
varying  hardness,  usually  rather  soft,  brecciated  for  the  greater  part,  white  or  gray 
in  color,  and  variously  mottled  and  streaked  with  pink.  The  structure  is  very  irregular. 
The  rock  contains  many  corals,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Favosites,  and 
a  few  other  fossils. 

Another  noteworthy  ledge  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the  south  half  of  Sec.  36,  town  of 
Richland.    The  following  section,  in  descending  order,  was  noted  at  that  point: 

1.  Hard,  white,  compact,  somewhat  cherty  dolomite,  containing  occa- 

sional cavities,  and  showing  a  slight  tendency  to  separate  on  the 
weathered  surface  into  thin  beds 10  ft. 

2.  Hard,  grayish  white  dolomite  of  uneven  texture,  and  sulxaystalline, 

irregular  fracture,  marked  by  numerous  argillaceous,  lamellar  part- 
ings, and  a  few  geodes.  Weathers  irregularly  into  deep  pits.  In 
layers  of  3  feet  4  inches,  2  feet  6  inches,  and  3  feet 8  ft.  10    in. 

3.  A  softer  and  more  granular  stratum,  containing  Cyathophylloid  corals, 

which  were  not  ol)flerved  in  the  upper  beds 3  ft.    2   in. 

4.  A  stratam  of  irregular,  grayish  white,  shaly  dolomite  of  uneven  tex- 

ture, which  weathers  into  rough  creases 4  ft. 
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5.  White,  rather  soft,  gmnular  crystaUine  dolomite,  of  more  even  tex- 

ture than  the  above,  and  better  suited  for  cutting.  Weathers  smooth. 

In  hiyeiis  of  10  to  IS  inches 2  ft.  11    in. 

6.  Tnin,  regular  bedded,  white,  granubu:  crystalline,  rather  soft,  some- 

what shaly  dolomite,  in  layers  from  3  to  9  inches  in  thickness,  par- 
tially concealed 3  ft.    9  in. 

7.  Pure,  opaque  white,  saccharoidal  dolomite,  of  medium  hardness  and 

even  texture,  weathering  comparatively  smooth.    In  layers  of  13, 

16,  17,  36,  16,  and  10  inches,  which  occasionally  unite  or  subdivide.    9  ft. 

8.  Granular  crystalline  dolomite,  of  medium  hardness,  somewhat  un- 

even texture,  white  and  pale  orange  color,  mottled  and  mingled. 

Layers  not  always  well  defined 6  fL    6  in. 


Total 48ft.    2  in. 


At  Cato  Falls,  on  the  Manitowoc  river,  thinner  and  more  homogeneous  beds,  belong- 
ing to  a  higher  horizon,  appear  in  undulating  stratification.  At  Clark's  mills,  two 
miles  below,  similar  thin  beds,  in  broken  ledges,  form  a  wall  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
rising  from  10  to  15  feet  in  hight,  and  are  characterized  by  abundance  of  corals  of  the 
genus  Favosites.  Near  the  old  mill,  a  short  distance  below  Clark's  mills,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  river,  occurs  a  slight  outcrop,  the  top  of  which  is  very  cherty,  and  con- 
tains silicified  fossils,  tlie  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  remarkable  Cyatfaophylloid 
coral,  AmpJexus  fenestratus,  n.  sp.,  which  attains  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  twe  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  A  short  distance  down  the  river,  from  20  to  25  feet  of  impure,  brec- 
ciated  limestone  is  overlaid  by  about  12  feet  of  cherty  rock  containing  the  above  men- 
tioned coral,  the  whole,  from  ite  hardness,  giving  rise  to  the  rapids.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  two  localities  are  the  only  ones  at  which  the  above  fossil  has  been  found. 
South  of  the  Manitowoc  river,  the  formation  is  overlaid  for  a  considerable  distance  with 
the  glacial  accumulations  of  the  Kettle  Range,  and  efiectually  concealed  from  observation. 

In  Secfl.  2  and  11  of  the  town  of  Ashford,  Fond  du  Lac  county,  the  railroad  exca- 
vations again  bring  the  formation  to  our  notice.  In  the  former  section,  the  rock  is  a 
soft,  yellowish  dolomite  of  irregular  texture  and  bedding,  and  is  specially  interesting  3ot 
the  variety,  abundance  and  peculiarity  of  ite  fauna,  as  will  be  seen  by  'Terence  to  tlio 
table.  The  cut  in  Sec.  11  presente  a  rock  whose  lithological  characten>  are  not  essen- 
tially diiFerent  from  the  preceding,  but  which  contains  a  very  great  abundance  of  Penta- 
merus  ohlongus^  in  great  variety  of  size  and  form,  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
fossils  which  characterize  the  preceding  location.  At  the  village  of  Elmore,  in  the  same 
township,  a  quarry  exhibits  a  heavy  bedded  rock  of  much  more  firm  and  homogeneous 
texture,  the  sole,  but  abundant,  fossil  of  which  is  Pentamerus  chlongus,  in  unusually  largo 
and  fine  specimens. 

In  the  N.  W.  J^  of  Sec.  6,  in  the  town  of  Kewasknm,  at  Kuhn's  quany,  is  a  ponis, 
granular,  crystalline  dolomite,  containing  an  abundance  of  Favositoid  corals  and  Penta- 
merits  oblongus,  and  probably  represents  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Coral  beds.  South- 
ward from  this  point,  the  formation  is  lost  under  the  Kettle  Rangre.  and  we  do  not  again 
fee  it,  or  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  its  equivalent,  until  we'  reach  the  vicinity  of  Pe- 
"waukee.  On  the  Sheboygan  river,  at  the  village  of  Rockville,  there  is  a  slight  expos- 
ure of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Upper  Coral  l^ds,  presenting  a  more  than  usually  dark 
gray  color,  with  more  or  less  of  chert,  and  containing  but  very  few  fossils.  The  drift 
m  the  vicinity,  however,  is  prolific  in  those  species  which  are  so  abundantly  present  far- 
ther to  the  north. 
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WAUKESHA   BEDS. 

The  term  Waukesha  limestone  was  selected  many  years  since  by 
Dr.  Lapham,  to  designate  the  thin  bedded  strata  that  occur  at  Wau- 
kesha, and  their  equivalents  elsewhere.^  This  term  was  also  adopted 
by  Prof.  Hall,  in  the  report  of  1862.^  It  seems  therefore  desirable 
to  retain  a  name  that  has  already  become  fixed  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  although  we  shall  be  compelled  to  restrict  its  application,  and 
to  entertain,  to  some  extent,  different  views  as  to  its  relations. 

There  ai'e  at  Waukesha  three  classes  of  limestone.  In  the  quarry 
near  the  college,  the  upper  fourteen  feet  consist  of  a  soft,  yellowish, 
coarse-textured  dolomite,  that  has  been  identified  with  unquestioned 
correctness,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Bacine  limestone.  This  reposes 
upon  regular,  even  beds  of  a  hard,  compact,  fine-textured,  crystalline 
dolomite,  of  gray  color  and  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  much  chert  in  the  form  of  nodules,  distributed 
chiefly  in  layers,  coinciding  with  the  bedding  joints.  These  strata 
abound  in  Orthoceratites,  but  contain  few  other  fossils.  They  consti- 
tute the  type  of  the  Waukesha  beds.  The  transition  to  the  Racine 
beds  is  quite  abrupt,  but  does  not  correspond  to  a  bedding  joint. 
From  three  to  four  inches  of  the  base  of  a  thick  layer  are  of  compact 
rock,  like  that  below,  while  the  remainder  has  the  open  texture  and 
fossils  of  the  Racine  beds. 

Passing  by  several  intermediate  quarries,  for  the  moment,  we  find 
at  the  lirae  kilns,  two  miles  above  Waukesha,  a  fine  display  of  the 
Racine  limestone  reposing  upon  similar  cherty  flags,  which  form  the 
sole  of  the  quarry.  The  transition  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  above  described. 

In  the  road,  south  of  this  quarry,  the  porous  Racine  rock  appears, 
but  one  hundred  yards  beyond,  and  at  the  same  elevation^  occurs  a 
light  colored,  hard,  compact,  close-grained,  subcrystalline  dolomite, 
resembling  closely  the  Waukesha  flags,  except  that  chert  is  absent. 
A  few  rods  further,  a  quarry  has  been  opened,  exposing  these  strata 
more  satisfactorily.  In  addition  to  the  close  textured  rock,  there  are 
layers  of  mottled  blue  and  white  color,  and  irregular,  lumpy  struc- 
ture, such  as  are  associated  with  the  even -bedded  rock  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Niagara  reefs  near  Milwaukee.  Several  openings  follow  at 
short  intervals,  including  the  main  quarry  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  all  of 
which  exhibit  the  same  character.  This  is  also  true  of  the  several 
quarries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Fox  river.     I  have  elsewhere  dem- 

*  See  OwenB*  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  p.  455. 
•Geology  of  Wisconsin,  1862,  pp.  56-64;  also  note  on  pp.  446-448. 
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onstrated  that  the  coarse,  open-textiired  Kacine  limestone  graduates 
horizontally  into  a  precisely  similar  compact  rock,  and  am  therefore 
inclined  to  consider  the  weight  of  evidence  as  favoring  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  is  the  case  here.  In  this  view,  the  flags  and  thicker 
even- bedded  rock,  on  either  side  of  the  Fox  river  above  Waukesha, 
would  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Racine  beds,  being  the  strati- 
graphical  equivalents  of  the  coarse-grained  Racine  layers.  The  only 
undoubted  members  of  the  Waukesha  beds  are,  then,  the  cherty  flags 
near  the  college  and  at  the  kiln. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  in  Sec.  31,  Menomonee,  similar  cherty  flags 
make  their  appearance,  and  they  also  occur  in  the  drift  at  intermediate 
points. 

At  Pewaukee,  the  upper  strata  consist  of  a  white,  fine-grained,  but 
porous  crystalline  dolomite,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  In  this 
portion  occur  the  crinoids  Caryocriniis  07*natu8j  Eucalyptocrimis  ' 
eras8t(8,  E,  cmlatus^  E.^  n.  sj?,,  and  the  trilobites,  Illmnvs  loxus  and 
/.  pteroeephalus^  n,  sjhj  in  association  with  several  Orthoceratites  and 
other  fossils,  thus  manifesting  a  noticeable  affinity  to  the  Racine 
fauna. 

The  lower  layers  at  this  point  are  more  argillaceous  and  silicions, 
and  of  more  irregular  texture,  with  patches  of  cherty  material.  Sa- 
lysites^  Favositea  and  Pentamerus  occur  in  these  beds.  In  one  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Pelton's  quarry  a  layer  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
a  large  Pentamsms  ohlongns^  imbedded  in  white  dolomitic  material, 
forming  a  rather  heavy  bedded  rock  of  uneven  texture.  It  lies  near 
the  base  of  the  quarry,  but  from  its  situation  and  the  undulating  na- 
ture of  the  strata,  its  relation  to  the  impure  layets  above  mentioned 
are  not  apparent.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
Whitfield  on  paleontological  evidence,  the  upper  portion  belongs  to 
the  Racine,  and  the  lower  to  the  Waukesha  hoii^Jon.  The  list  of  fos- 
sils, collected  at  this  ponit,  is  as  follows:  Stromatopora  coneentrica, 
Favositea  favo8uSj  Aatrocerium  venustum^  ffaly8ite8  catenulatusy  Za- 
phrentU^  Omphyma^  Ca/ryocrinu8  ornatU8j  Eucalyptocrimis  cra88U8^ 
E.  coslatu8,  E,j  n.  sp.,  Streptorhynchns  stibplanunij  Strophomena 
rhomboidal{8y  Spirifera  nohilh^  Meriatina  Mariuj  Atrypa  reticularisy 
Pentameru8  ohlongus^  P.  ventrwo8U8,  Orthoceraa  annulatuniy  0, 
alienum,  O,  inedulare^  0,  crebescens^  Gyrocera8  Hercules^  Gomphoc- 
era8  nautilu8,  n.  sp.,  IllcBnu8  Ioxu8^  and  /.  pterocephal'ifs^  n.  sp. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  locality  is  a  mound  of  rock  lying  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  main  quarries  which  rises  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  its  base,  and  has  a  diameter  of  only  a  few  rods.  It  con- 
sists of  very  irregular  beds,  coalescing  promiscuously  with  each  other 
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and  dipping  irregularly  in  all  directions.  The  rock  is,  for  the  most 
part,  hard,  compact,  white,  and,  in  some  portions,  cherty,  and  con- 
tains a  few  Brachiopods.  It  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  irregulari- 
ties of  deposition  and  not  to  upheaval. 

Johnson's  quarry  in  the  town  of  Genesee,  presents  a  vertical 
exposure  of  more  than  25  feet,  of  a  beautiful  white,  fine-grained 
dolomite,  in  beds  of  20  inches  thickness  and  less,  having  an  eastward 
dip  of  one  foot  in  sixty.  Near  the  base  a  layer  possesses  the  mottled 
color  and  uneven  texture  above  decribed.  Fossils  are  rare  in  this 
location.  A  few  rods  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a 
qnarry  displays  very  similar  beds,  but  they  are  rather  more  por- 
ous in  general  and  abound  in  chert  in  certain  layers  which  is 
rare  or  absent  at  the  former  locality.  They  are  also  more  fos- 
silferous,  though  not  abundantly  so.  The  following  species  were 
collected:  Of  Crinoids,  Caryocrinus  ortiatus^  Eucalyptocrinns 
crassus^  and  E,  cmlatua;  of  Brachiopods,  Orthis  flabellulay  Spirifera 
plicatellaj  Atrypa  retuytilaris^  RhyncJconella  JndianensiSf*  the  Gas- 
teropod,  Platyostoma  H'iagarenae;  of  Cephalopods,  Orthoce^ua  an- 
nulatum^  0.  aUenum,  0.  columnare,  0.  Tiiedulare^  O,  n.  sp.^  Cyr- 
tocerds  Grcas^  Gyrocerds  Hercules ,  and  the  Trilobite,  Illcenvs  ioxus]  a 
a  fauna  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Pewaukee. 

In  the  rise  of  the  hill,  immediately  to  the  east,  the  typical,  yellow, 
coarse-grained  Racine  limestone  appears,  as  it  also  does  in  the  adja- 
cent ridge  on  the  south.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  prominent 
hills  in  this  region  contain  a  core  of  Racine  limestone;  though  deeply 
overlaid  by  the  almost  universally  prevalent  drift. 

Closely  allied  strata  occur  at  Castleman's  quarry,  in  the  town  of 
East  Troy,  but  no  distinct  fossils  were  found.  The  locality  is  widely 
separated  by  deep  drift  from  all  other  outcrops. 

Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  the  typical  locality  in  Waukesha  coun- 
ty, we  find  in  Sec.  34,  of  the  town  of  Lisbon,  a  formation  that  may  be 
said  to  be  identical  in  character  with  the  upper  strata  at  Pewaukee. 
To  the  east  and  northeast,  in  that  and  the  adjoining  town,  are  numer- 
ous openings  upon  white,  or  light  colored,  fine-grained,  even  bedded 
dolomite,  with  few  or  no  fossils,  which  renders  their  place  in  the 
series  somewhat  doubtful. 

As  the  horizon  of  the  Waukesha  beds  is  traced  northward,  it  plun- 
ges beneath  the  deep  drift  of  the  Kettle  Range,  and  on  emerging  be- 
yond, the  Byron  beds  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coral  beds  are  found 
to  occupy  the  space  between  the  Racine  beds  above  and  the  Mayville 
l)elow.  The  cherty  fiags  at  Waukesha  most  closely  resemble  the  up- 
j)er  portion  of  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  which  occupy  the  same  strati- 
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graphical  poriition  beneath  the  Kacine  strata,  but  nowhere  in  the 
southern  counties  is  there  manifested  that  abundance  and  variety  of 
coralline  forms  that  distinguish  the  formation  to  the  northward. 
The  Pentamerus  beds  at  Pewaukee  bear  a  closer  alliance  to  certain 
members  of  the  Lower  Coral  beds  than  to  any  other  member  of  the 
northern  Niagara  series,  while  the  white,  compact,  chertless  beds  bear 
so  striking  a  lithological  resemblance  to  the  Byron  beds,  that  they 
have  been  sometimes  regarded  as  equivalents.  But  to  satisfy  all  these 
affinities  would  be  to  impose  incredible,  if  not  impossible,  demands  up- 
on the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  southern  members,  besides,  the 
affinities  are  not  by  any  means  unequivocal. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  in  this  case,  as  with  the  lower  formations, 
the  deposits  in  the  southern  counties  diflfer  from  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  northern  counties,  and  that  the  Waukesha  group  of  sti*ata 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  three  more  ponderous  northern  members  tliat 
lie,  like  it,  between  the  Mayville  and  Kacine  horizons. 

On  Plate  X  of  the  accompanying  atlas,  white  lines  have  been  used 
to  designate,  in  a  general  way,  the  surface  area  of  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Niagara  group.  Within  the  spaces  included  be- 
tween these  lines  are  often  limited  —  and  occasionally  considerable  — 
areas  of  a  higher  member  occupying  the  summit  of  prominences,  or 
of  a  lower  member,  reached  by  deep  erosion.  Within  the  general 
area  of  the  Waukesha  beds,  patches  of  Kacine  limestone  occur,  as  al- 
ready cited  in  Genesee.  The  white  lines  for  this  subdivision  were 
drawn  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  known  cherty  flags  belonging  to  this 
horizon. 

BACINE  BEDS. 

Overlying  the  Waukesha  beds  at  the  south,  and  the  Upper  Coral 
beds  at  the  north,  is  a  magnesian  limestone  to  which  the  term  Kacine 
has  been  applied,  from  its  important  development  at  that  point.*  It 
has  an  extent  of  about  200  miles,  reaching  from  Illinois  to  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula,  and  attains  a  surface  width  of 
thirty  miles.  In  its  southern  portion,  where  it  rests  upon  the  Wau- 
kesha limestone,  it  consists  of  reef -like  masses  of  conglomeritic  rock, 
which,  on  the  denuded  surface,  appear  as  mounds  or  ridges,  and  which 
graduate  into  various  kinds  of  porous,  granular,  irregularly  bedded 
rock,  or  into  fine  grained,  compact,  even-bedded  strata,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a  formation  of  exceedingly  irregular  structure.  In  its 
northern  portion,  where  it  reposes  on  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  it  pos- 
sesses a  much  more  uniform  character.     On  account  of  these  pecn- 

>  Report  of  1862,  p.  67. 
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Iiarities,  it  Is  thought  best  to  depart  from  our  usual  order  of  descrip- 
tion, so  far  as  to  consider,  first,  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  formation, 
after  which  we  may,  with  more  satisfaction,  indulge  in  generalizations 
and  draw  conclusions. 

Local  details.  At  Racine,  whence  the  fonnation  takes  its  name,  as  exposed  at  the 
rapids  of  Boot  river,  it  is  a  blue,  gray  or  buff,  brittle  dolomite,  having  a  somewhat  glassy 
fracture,  subcrystaJQine  structure  in  part,  and  earthy  in  part,  and  contains  many  geodic 
cavities,  filled  with  calcite  and  pyrite,  and  sometimes  mammillary  deposits.  Its  texture 
is  uneven,  being  sometimes  granular  and  again  brecdated,  usually  coarse  and  porous, 
but  sometimes  fine  and  compact.  It  is  frequently  stained  with  iron  oxide,  and,  in  places, 
is  quite  pyritiferous,  especially  in  the  fissures.  The  bedding  is  also  irregular,  but  usually 
rather  heavy,  ranging  from  five  feet  downwards.  In  the  south  quarry  at  this  point,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  florUck,  there  is  a  small  mound  of  highly  porous  blue  rock,  without  vis- 
ible bedding,  fuU  of  fossils,  from  which  it  doubtless  had  its  origin,  after  the  manner  of 
reef  formation.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bedded  rock.  The  dip  at  this  point  is 
varying  in  amount  and  direction,  as  shown  by  the  following  record  of  observations  in 
different  parts  of  the  three  quarries  near  the  rapids : 

EAST  qUAKRY. 

Dip8'.    Direction N.  47°  W. 

Dip7*.  "      N.-iO'*  W. 

Dipr.  "      N.55°  W. 

Dip3J^'.        "      W.45°    S. 

WEST  QU.UIRY. 

Dip  5*.    Direction K.  65°  W. 

DiplJ^°.      "     N.irw. 

Dip2°.  "      N.30°  W. 

Dipr.  "      N.63°W. 

KOBTH  QUARBT,   WEST  BIDE. 

Dip  0'.    Direction 

Dipr.  •*      S.80°   E. 

NORTH  QUARRY,   EAST  SIDE. 

Dip  0°.    Direction 

Dipr.  **      N.30°  E. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  measurements  were  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  quarries,  and  on  different  layers,  and  they  doubtiess  do  not  in  all  cases  represent  the 
true  dip;  i.  e.,  the  maximum  iDclination,  as  the  exposure  often  did  not  render  the 
demonstration  of  this  possible.  But  the  general  fact  of  irregularity  is  suffidenty  shown, 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  average  dip  is  to  the  N.  W.,  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
general  dip  of  the  formation. 

Fossils  are  very  abundant,  in  the  form  of  imperfect  casts.  At  Vaughn's  quarry,  less 
than  two  miles  distant,  the  first  six  oi  eight  feet,  as  it  lies  in  the  beds,  is  deep  yellow  in 
color,  verging  to  orange  and  red  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  pale  buff  on  the  other.  Below 
this  the  color  varies  from  ashy-gray  to  grayish- blue.  The  upper  layers  are  apparentiy 
thinner  bedded  than  those  below,  though  this  is  probably  only  the  effect  of  tlie  elements. 
The  lower  layers  are  heavier,  but  do  not  often  exceed  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  beds  axe 
but  obscurely  defined,  so  that  it  is  difificult  to  trace  a  given  one  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, or  to  ascertain  the  dip  with  any  precision.    There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
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shaly  partangs  or  laminse  of  clay,  so  that  the  chipstone  arc  ooipparatavely  free  from  tho 
marly  or  clayey  matter  common  in  quarries.  This  is  only  true  of  the  lower  layers  that 
have  not  been  affected  by  inwafihing  from  above,  and  by  the  inmiediate  action  of  the 
surface  elements. 

The  verdcal  joints  are  prominent,  and  in  soma  portions  frequent,  and  are  usually 
smooth,  and  coated  with  calcareous  and  pyritiferous  defiosits. 

The  rock  is  porous  and  geodiferous;  the  former  condition  being  largely  due  to  crin- 
oidal  remains  imperfectly  preserved,  and  the  latter  perhaps  in  part  to  the  same  cauae, 
also,  the  portion  removed  being  the  calyx.  The  material  fiUing  the  geodes  is  chiefly  cal- 
cite  and  pyrite,  both  of  which  appear  in  abundant  and  beautiful  forms.  The  pyrite 
takes  the  tabular  form  of  crystallization  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  caldte  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  form  known  as  dog-tooth  spar.  Crystals  of  this  an  inch  or  more  in  length  are  not 
uncommon. 

The  rock  is  quite  brittle  and  sonorous,  and  presents  a  saccharoidal  appearance  on  the 
freshly  fractured  surface  of  the  unweathered  layers.  A  bluish  green,  argillaoeoQS  ma- 
terial is  found  in  obscure,  irregular  partings. 

In  fossils,  it  is  far  less  prolific  than  the  rock  at  the  Rapids. 

At  the  quarries  belonging  to  Mr.  Trimbone,  in  the  town  of  Greenfleldf  Milwaukee 
county,  the  rock  is  chiefly  a  light  buff,  porous,  granular,  brittle  dolomite,  rather  soft, 
and  in  some  cases  almost  friable,  and  at  points  disintegrating  to  a  calcareous  sand.  A 
little  calcite  in  crystals,  but  no  pyrite  was  seen.  The  fracture  is  rough,  but  usually 
along  the  line  indicated  by  the  application  of  the  force,  the  manner  in  which  the  force  is 
applied,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  rock,  determining  the  line  of  fiucturc. 

But  in  the  southeastern  quany,  the  rock  difiers  considerably  from  the  rest,  being 
harder,  finer,  more  compact,  less  brittle,  and  bluer. 

In  general,  the  beds  are  from  1^^  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  but  readily  split  into  thinner 
layers.  The  beds,  though  in  general  rr^gular  and  somewhat  uniform,  not  unfrequently 
thicken,  and  cmrve,  or  undulate.  Indeed,  the  last  feature  seems  to  be  a  common  chm^ 
acteristic  when  any  considerable  area  is  considered,  so  much  so  as  to  render  any  attempt 
to  get  the  general  dip,  by  local  oljservations,  utterly  futile.  These  undulations  are  not 
regular,  nor  do  they  present  a  system,  as  though  due  to  some  common  cause,  as  contrac- 
tion or  upheaval,  but  are  in  a  sense  inharmonious  with  each  other.  The  phenomenon 
arises,  doubtless,  in  irregularities  of  deposition,  and  not  in  subsequent  folding  or  other 
disturbance.  A  httle  careful  study  is  decisive  on  this  point.  One  of  the  clearest  illus- 
trations of  this  is  to  }je  found  in  the  southeastern  quarry,  where  the  lower  bedding  joints 
can  be  traced  in  a  straight  line  beneath  the  apparent  folding.  The  next  ones  are  lost  in 
a  thick  unbedded  mass,  over  which  the  upper  layers  pass  on  a  considerable  curve. 

Passing  by  the  Milwaukee  region  for  the  moment,  we  find  near  Cedarburg  and 
Grafton,  excellent  examples  of  the  irregular  nature  of  this  deposit.  At  the  village  of 
Cedarburg,  most  of  the  rock  is  a  soft,  porous,  granular,  minutely  crystalline,  dolomite, 
varymg  in  color  from  white  to  hght  cream.  Occasionally,  cavities  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut  or  larger  appear,  but  they  are  not  frequent.  The  beds  are  from  2  feet  to  4}^  feet 
thick,  but  not  well  defined,  nor  are  vertical  fissures  regular  or  prominent.  The  local 
dip  varies  from  1^  to  BJ^**  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  but  is  changeable. 

Other  portions  are  harder  and  more  compact,  some  of  which,  however,  when  mined 
back  from  the  exposed  surface,  become  softer  and  more  granular,  at  variance  with  the 
usual  fact. 

A  half  mile  to  the  east,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  26,  a  very  soft  crystalline  rock,  called 
sandstone,  from  its  friable  and  granular  nature,  occurs,  having  a  strong  dip  to  the  west- 
ward. Following  down  tlie  stream  a  short  dishmce,  we  find  a  hard,  brecdated  and  geodif* 
erous  rock  of  bluish  cast  'without  apparent  stratification. 

This  gives  place  almost  immediately  to  a  granular  rock  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
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the  bedding  joints  become  entirely  lost,  and,  in  an  exposure  of  20  feet,  none  are  visible. 
Vertical  seams  occur  at  intervals,  which  are  disposed  to  change  to  an  angle  of  45*  with 
the  hoiizon,  and  io  pass  obliqady  across  to  the  neighboring  fissure. 

If  we  pun  on  eastward  about  half  a  mile,  we  find  a  rock,  at  a  somewhat  higher  ele- 
vation, of  a  more  earthy  structure,  belonging  to  the  Guelph  horizon,  but  when  we  reach 
tlie  Milwaukee  river,  below  the  rapids,  we  again  find  the  granular  rock,  luj  before,  but 
distmctly  bedded  and  dipping  northward.  In  a  few  rods,  the  layers  become  harder  and 
are  almost  as  soon  lost  in  a  brecciated,  unstratified  mass,  whose  superior  hardness  baa 
given  rise  to  the  rapids.  This  mass  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  rock  cemented  by  com- 
uiinuted  debris  of  a  dolomitic  character,  which  renders  the  distinction  of  the  fragments 
from  the  matrix  often  obscure.  This  breccia  graduates  almost  imperceptibly  into  hard, 
compact  layers,  as  we  proceed  up  the  river,  and  these  in  turn  soon  give  place  to  granular 
rocks  again,  the  strata  dipping  northward  for  a  distance,  and  then  rising,  as  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

Fio.  44. 


PbOFILS  SKCnoK  ALOKO  THK  MII.VA0KSB  BiYEB,  BKLOW    ORArTON,   SHOWING    TUX  CHAKeXABLB 

Natubb  of  the  Racinb  Lijcxstons. 
a.  Soft  and  granular;  b.  Close-grained  and  hard;  e.  Brecciated;  d.  Hard  and  compact;  e.  Granular. 

At  the  dam  near  the  south  Une  of  the  S.  £.  qr..  Sec.  24,  Qrafton,  the  granular  dolom- 
ite is  developed  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  becoming  a  well  marked  calcareous  sand- 
rot-k. 

Above  the  dam,  a  harder  rock  of  closer  but  irregular  texture  ensues,  but  at  a  some- 
what higher  level,  and  belongs  to  the  Guelph  horizon. 

Near  the  center  of  the  east  line  of  Sec.  33,  Cedarburg,  there  is  an  outUer  of  rough,  coarse 
brecciated  dolomite  of  hght  gray  color.  It  is  composed  of  fragments  of  compact  rock, 
the  spaces  between  which  are  filled  with  a  yellow  pulverulent  material.  As  the  luck  of 
tiie  vicinity  has  been  swept  away,  leaving  it  about  30  feet  higher  than  its  base,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  softer  granular  beds  that  are  prevalent  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Throughout  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties,  this  formation  is  chiefly  represented 
by  rocks  similar  to  those  already  described,  but  to  this  remark  there  are  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions. 

Near  the  south  line  of  the  S.  W.  j^  of  Sec.  35,  Germantown,  there  is  a  quany  of 
considerable  lateral  extent,  though  it  exposes  but  about  8  feet  vertically.  In  ibe  western 
portion  of  the  quany,  the  upper  13  inches  consist  of  r.  hard,  close-textured  rock,  but 
full  of  rough,  irregular  cavities.  Below  this,  and  not  definitely  separated  from  it,  are 
23  inches  of  porous,  granular  rock  of  the  Racine  type,  showing,  on  the  weathered  edge, 
obliqtie  and  cross  lamination,  (e  of  Fig.  45.)  Below  tliis,  are  5  feet  of  bluish  white, 
very  fine  grained,  compact  dolomite,  in  beds  averaging  6  inches  in  thickness.  (/  of 
Fig.)  The  distinction  between  this  and  the  rock  above  is  sharp  and  clear,  so  that  it 
may  be  accurately  traced,  even  where  the  bedding  joint  does  not  correspond  to  the  junc- 
tion. Traced  to  the  northeast,  the  porous  layer  of  the  Racine  type  is  reduced  to  16 
inchef!  within  25  paces.  It  has  also  lost  much  of  its  porous  character,  having  changtd 
so  as  to  be  less  different  from  the  upper  portion,  and  being  now  broken  up  into  irregular 
layem.  Five  paces  farther,  this  layer  is  reduced  to  six  inches,  and  has  still  farther 
changed  in  character,    (g.)    Ten  paces  farther,  it  is  no  longer  recognizable,  both  it  and 
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the  layer  above  taviug  changed  bo  m  to  be  ecarcely  distingniab- 
able  from  the  compact  rock  below.  Farther  on,  the  diflereiiw 
I  becomes  still  Ices,  a.  few  cavitjea,  anil  a  slightly  greater  ine)^- 
larity  in  the  Bubordinate  layers,  being  all  that  distiuguieWi 
them  from  the  layers  below.  (A.)  At  the  fartJiest  point  ti 
which  these  layers  con  be  traced,  no  geologist  would  think  of 
separating  them  from  the  layers  below,  thus  making  it  a  dear 
case  of  thinning  out  and  tnuuformation.  These  layers  an  es- 
sentially horizontal. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  point  in  the  southwestem  part  o(  the 
quany,  whence  we  started,  and  take  6y  paces  to  the  southwest, 
we  find  the  rock  exposed  in  the  road  aa  follows: 

First,  a  compact  limestone,  similar  to  that  in  the  quany,  dij)- 
ping  eastward  at  an  angle  of  6°.  The  upper  layer  is  S  inchi« 
.  thick,  underlaid  by  one  of  4  inches,  (d.)  The  rock  for  5  pati's 
2  is  then  covered,  bes'Ond  which  it  again  appears.  The  upper  ±J 
^  inches  of  this  aiv  divided  irregularly  into  beds,  the  superior  por- 
£  tion  at  which  is  ae  compact  as  any  seen  at  the  quarry,  but  the 
^  lower  is  somewhat  more  porous.  This  dips  11°  N.  of  E.  Under 
■  this  lie  5  inches  of  porous  rock,  but  not  of  the  most  pronounced 
§  class.  Under  this,  a^fain,  lie  2  inches  of  similar  kind;  beneath 
1^  which,  a^in,  there  are  53^  inches  of  limcstouc,  containing 
g  many  cavities  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  simikr  to  the  upivr 
S  layer  described  at  tlio  quuny.  Under  this  lie  ISl-i  inches  of  thu 
g  moro  pronounced  and  typical,  porous,  granulax  rock,  (r.)  Hero 
§   again  the  section  is  interrupted  by  8  paces  of  unexposed  surface, 

1  when  a  porous,  granular  rock  succeeds,  having  a  dip  of  14°  N. 
n  ufE.  (6.)  There  are  about  26  inches  of  this,  the  inefrulanty  of 
g  the  structure  making  it  difficult  to  measure  exactly.  Below  thia 
G  come  6  to  8  inches  of  a  rough,  irregular,  brecciated,  rather 
S  hard  and  tou^,  tmt  somewhat  porous,  lock,  containing  Urg« 
a   and  small  crinoid  etcms,  like  those  common  in  the  Racine  beds. 

2  The  section  is  again  interrupted  for  4  paces,  when  a  rough,  very 
I  irregular,  brecciated,  porous  rock  follows,  constituting  a  confused 
^  mass,  similar  to  the  reck  mounds  near  Mdwaukee  and  Wauwa- 
£  toga,  yet  to  be  descrilted.  [a.)  In  this,  Ill<rnus  ioxus,  fmgmcnfit 
o  of  Alrypa  and  Rhynchontlla,  crinoid  stems,  and  an  Oiihocenif, 
"    were  found.     This  exposure  continues  18  paces.    The  whob  sitr 

uation  is  imperfectly  represented  by  the  accompanying  6Kure. 
It  seems  to  be  possible  to  dniw  but  one  rational  cODclusion 
,  from  the  foregomg  facts,  viz:  (1)  That  the  last  mentioned  iirag- 
■  ular  mass  stood  as  a  reef  in  the  depositing  sea;  and  (2)  that  tho 
alternating  layers  were  deposited  on  its  slope,  while  (3)  these, 
in  the  more  quiet  waters  at  a  little  distance  from  the  reef,  were 
replaced  by  a  deposit  of  finer  silt,  which  formed  the  compact 
layers.  The  unuEual  phenomena  of  cross  and  oblique  lamina- 
tion in  limestone  harmonizes  with  this  view. 

Within  a  mile  from  this  point,  there  are  several  exposures  cf 
the  compact  rock.  In  the  sonth  half  of  Sec  36,  this  even  tra- 
tun^,  compact  variety  is  associated  with  a  laj-er  of  the  same 
general  color  and  composition,  but  havuig  a  sort  of  lumpy 
structure,  a  kind  of  conglomerate,  io  which  the  pebbles  and 
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]nat3:ix  were  of  the  same  material,  and  blended  in  solidification.  This  association  here 
is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  as  we  have  a  precisely  similar  association 
iwith  even  textured  layers,  near  Milwaukee,  which  have  been  heretofore  excluded  from 
the  Racine  group. 

The  position  of  these  beds  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  northeast,  north- 
west, southwest  and  southeast,  are  outcrops  of  the  characteristic  granular  rock,  within 
from  one  to  four  miles,  with  nothing  in  the  topography  to  fELYor  any  other  view  than 
that  taken.' 

About  four  miles  to  the  southeast  (middle  N.  line  Sec.  29,  Granville,  Milwaukee 
county),  we  find  a  mound  of  confused,  imstratified  rock,  having  a  north  and  south  axis. 
The  rock  Is  dirty  buff  in  color,  and  soft,  granular,  and  almost  pulverulent  in  texture. 
Eighty -five  paces  to  the  southeast  of  this,  is  a  similar,  but  much  smaller,  mound,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  even  bedded,  rather  soft  and  porous 
dolomite,  the  layers  of  which  dip  into,  or  under,  the  mound  at  an  average  angle  of  about 
4**.  Pfntameriis  (Gypidula)  niuUicoetata^  shounda  in  these  layers,  and,  in  the  larger 
mound,  is  associated  with  other  Niagara  fossils. 

Near  Milwaukee  there  are  thrse  mounds  or  ridges  of  rock  that  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  phenomena,  but  which,  I  think, 
in  the  light  of  preceding  and  subsequent  facts,  should  cease  to  be  so  regarded.    One  of 

Fig  46  these,  known  as  Moody's  quarry,  is  located  in 

the  Fourth  ward  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  in 
the  side  of  the  blufl'  facing  the  Menomonee 
river.  Another  is  situated  in  the  grounds  of 
the  National  Military  Asylum,  and  the  chief 
and  most  noted  at  the  station  Raphu,  near 
Wanwatosa,  and  commonly  referred  to  the 
Showiwo  the  stratification  at  Moodt'8  jatter  locality  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
QuABBT,  MitwAUKKi.  rpjjg  distauce  fwm  the  first  to  the  second,  on  an 

air  line,  is  2}4  miles;  from  the  second  to  the  third,  a  little  more  than  two  miles,  and 
from  the  first  to  the  third,  less  than  S^  miles.  Lines  joining  them  thus  would  form  an 
obtuse-angled  triangle.  Within  this  triangle  are  two  quarries  of  regularly  bedded, 
horizontal  limestone.  One  of  these.  Storey's  quarry,  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  milo 
northeast  of  the  outcrop  in  the  Asylum  grounds,  and  the  other,  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  Raphu  or  Wauwatosa  mound.  Only  a  few  rods  west  of  the  last,  there  are  sim- 
ilar horizantal  beds,  having  a  very  close  relationship  to  the  mound.  These  mounds  are 
similar  in  charoctv.  The  most  striking  peculiarity,  aside  from  their  external  form  and 
stratigraphical  relations,  is  the  great  irregularity  of  their  structure.  The  stratification 
is  obscure,  and  sometimes  apparently  wanting.  The  rock  has  an  irregular  texture  sind 
varying,  but  frequently  glassy,  fracture,  and  contains  many  cavities  of  varying  size  and 
very  irregular  form.  These  are  sometimes  drusy  with  crystals,  sometimes  coated  with 
stalagmite,  or,  again,  filled  with  pulverulent  material.  The  color  is  also  yaiying,  but  usu- 
ally bluish  or  yellowish.  In  composition,  it  is  nearly  a  pure  dolomite,  and  that  from 
Schooimiaker's  quarry  is  used  successfully  as  a  flux  for  iron  at  the  Bay  View  furnaces. 

As  the  quarries  near  AVanwatosa  furnish  the  best  exposures,  are  the  most  f ossilifer- 
ous,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  most  discussion,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  ent^r 
somewhat  into  particulars  in  reference  to  this  interesting  locality.  If  we  place  ourselves 
at  the  extreme  western  exposure,  known  as  Bnsack^s  quarry  (see  Fig.),  we  shall  find  a 
section  showing  heavy,  well  defined,  nearly  horizontal,  slightly  argillaceous  beds,  of  a 
rather  fine,  uniform,  compact  grain,  medium  hardness,  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
bluish  gray  color.  Interstratified  with  these,  are  layers  having  the  lumpy  nature  pre- 
viously described  as  occurring  in  Sec.  36,  Germantown.  The  layers  dip  eastward  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  quarry,  from  which  tliey  rise,  but  not  uniformly,  for  at  this 
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point  an  ecuit  nnd  west  ajiia  occui^,  haring:  the  e«Deral  hend  of  the  riAge  farther  east. 
and  with  which  it  prot>^l7  has  a  definite  connectjou.  An  met  and  west  soction  in  this 
partofthequanywouldshowadip  to  ttie  westward,  and  anoith  and  south  section  woiili 
exhibit  the  layers  curving  gently  over  this  axis.  But  m  we 
trace  the  tock  eastward,  it  changes  in  nature.  Near  theeut- 
em  extremity,  the  upper  layer  becomes  slightly  itregioLu'  io 
bedding,  and  rather  soft,  and  grajiulai  in  texture. 

Below  this  is  a  layer  from  22  to  24  inches  thick,  divided 
into  Bublayera,  somewhnt  irregulariy,  and  occasionally  Bhaw> 
ing  lineis  of  deposition.  To  casual  observation,  it  appean  bj 
be  a  compact,  fine-grained,  even-textured  dolomite,  but 
closer  inspection  shows  it  Io  contain  many  small  cavilie?, 
that  are  angular  and  sharply  defined,  and  arc  the  renult  of 
the  removal  of  minute  fossils,  in  which  the  rock  abounds  at 
this  point.  Aside  from  these,  the  rock  ia  as  previously  de- 
ecribed,  with  occasional  seams  of  argillaceous  material.  Be- 
.  low  this,  the  rock  is  similar  to  that  in  the  western  part  of  tb') 
S    quany.     In  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  exposed  in  co:i- 

4  section  vrith  this  quarry,  the  rock  becomes  quite  iir^^iiDlar  iit 
s    structure. 

ft  There  ensues  at  this  point,  unfortunately,  an  interruption 

3  of  sevcnii  rods  in  the  exposure,  so  that  this  incipient  change 

"  in  structure  cannot  be  traced  to  its  consummation. 

I  Passing  this  interval,  we  find  at  the  western  extremity  of 
B  Mr.  Scboonmaker's  quarry,  at  the  surface,  a  cellular,  even 
J  textured,  regularly  bedded  rock,  similar  to  the  last  describtU, 

?  J  but  of  lighter  color,  and  more  distinctly  granular  natuiv. 

0  ?  This  dips  southward  at  an  angle  of  about  15°.    As  the  foce 

Gh  S  of  the  quarry  curves  round  to  the  south,  the  whole  section  is 

§  composed  of  similar  rock  down  to  and  beneath  Uie  water 

^  that  occupies  tlie  bottom  of  the  quarry  at  this  point.     But 

§  these  lower  layers  dip  less  and  less,  until  they  become  hoii- 

§  zontal,  and  even  shKhtJy  incline  toirard  the  irregular  mass. 

§  If  we  trace  these  lower  layers  toward  the  ridge,  their  indina- 

II  tion  somewhat  increases  as  trell  as  their  thiclMtat  —  th'a 

5  latter  sometimes  markedly  —  until  they  are  loet  in  the  ob- 
°  Bcure  structure  of  the  reef,  or  disappear  at  the  surface. 

I  As  we  pass  eastward  alon^  the  tiux  of  this  ridge,  now  well 
3  exposed  by  quarrying,  the  dip  of  the  ill-defined  layers  in- 
n  creases  gradually  to  .>4°,  when  the  stratification  can  no  longer 
be  clearly  distinguished.  This  otncurity  continues  for  SO 
paces.  There  are  some  indicatJons  of  horizontal  bedding  in 
this  space,  and  also  some  that  the  dip  ia  to  the  south,  and 
that  the  exposure  is  along  the  strike  of  the  etiata,  but  neither 
observation  is  altogether  trustworthy. 

East  of  this,  blue  an'i  lighter  colored  bands  indicate  a  dip 
of  about  30°  eastward.  This  continues  for  about  3-5  paces, 
tJie  oViservalion  i\t  the  eastern  extremity  showing  a  dip  of 
31°  in  a  direction  E.  10°  to  l.i°  S.,  this  being  the  dip  at  tj- 
poseii,  not  necessarily  the  full  amount  of  the  true  dip.  Tho 
same  (junlification  is  true  of  the  other  obeervations  made  on 
dip  along  the  face  of  this  exposure. 
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Ten  paces  of  unexposed  face  sacceeds,  followed  by  90  paces  uncovered,  which  shows  an 
obacnre  dip  of  about  30**  E.  of  S.  Again  30  paces  arc  concealed,  be}*oud  which  a  face  40 
yards  in  length  succeeds,  whose  dip  is  33^  E.  of  S.  After  another  interruption  of  60 
paces,  we  find  the  last  exposure  of  about  10  paces  length,  whose  very  obscure  strati- 
fication mdicates  a  dip  to  the  S.  W.  The  ridge  reaches  a  hight  of  about  45  feet  above 
the  sole  of  the  quarry. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  at  its  western  extremity,  is  a  slight  outcrop  apparently 
in  place,  and  seeming  to  dip  to  the  northwestward  (20'*,  N.  30**  W.).  If  this  be  reliable, 
we  should  infer  that  the  ridge  was  comparatively  narrow,  as  the  exposure  lies  only  17 
paces  back  from  the  face  of  the  quarry. 

The  trend  of  the  ridge,  as  estimated  from  the  exposures,  is  a  little  to  the  north  of 
east. 

The  rock  at  Storey's  and  Schwickhart's  quarries,  within  the  triangle  before 
mentioned,  is  closely  similar  to  that  in  the  western  i>art  of  Biisack*8  quany,  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  fossils,  which  consist  mainly  of  Orthoceraiites. 
But  in  Bnsack^s  quarry,  where  the  strata  approach  the  reef,  the  fauna  is  much  ampli- 
fied, and  we  find  Halysites  catenulatuSf  an  undetermined  Trematopora,  Streptelasma 
and  FenesUlla,  Stephanocrinus  gemmi/armis^  Otihis  bilobat  0.  elegantulay  Strophometm 
rhomboidaliSt  Streporhynchus  subplanum,  Atrypa  reticulariSy  Rhynchonella  negUcta^ 
Plaiyceraa  Niagarense,  Orthoceraa  annulaium,  a  new  species  of  Fhragmoceras,  found 
also  in  the  adjoining  reef,  a  Gomphoceras^  Calymene  NiagaretisiSy  Encrinurus  otttatus, 
and  a  new  species  found  also  at  Zinmierman's  quarry,  IU<enus  loxus^  and  Bronteus 
Acamas. 

From  aU  the  foregoing  facts,  it  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  demonstrated  that  theso 
horizontal  beds  were  laid  down  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  mounds.  Tho 
cellular  nature  of  the  rock  of  the  latter,  and  the  uncompressed  condition  of  fragile  fos- 
sils, are  fatal  to  any  theory  of  upheaval,  or  other  violent  action. 

About  five  miles  noi-thwest  of  this,  at  Zimmerman*8  quarry,  in  Section  7,  N.  E.  qr., 
Waowatosa,  there  is  an  even-bedded  limestone  of  compact  or  minutely  cellular  texture, 
yery  similar  to  that  of  some  layers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Busack^s  quarry  already  de- 
scribed, and  to  which  they  are  equivalent,  as  shown  by  the  contained  fossils.  As  quar- 
ried, the  layers  are  thin,  but  the  true  beds  are  of  more  considerable  thickness,  a  state- 
ment which  is  true  of  most  or  all  the  flags  and  apparently  thin- bedded  strata  of  this 
region.  A  few  miles  farther  to  the  northwest,  at  Howard's  quarry,  and  at  several 
other  points  in  JUenomonee,  quarries  of  white  and  gray  flags,  and  even- bedded,  com- 
pact, fine-grained,  chertless  limestones  occur,  that  seem  to  belong  to  this  horizon.  At 
Howard*s  are  found  Halysites  caienulatua,  Atrypa  nodostriata,  Orthoceras  annulatnm^ 
O.  medulare,  Phragmoceras  NeatWy  Ilkenus  loxtis,  Calymene  NiagarensiSt  and  several 
undetermined  forms.  At  other  points,  fossils  are  rare.  In  the  adjoining  town  of  Lisbon, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  similar  strata,  whose  exact  stratigraphical  position  is  some- 
what doubtful.  From  the  fact  that  the  compact,  even-bedded  rock  tliat  unquestionably 
belongs  to  the  Racine  horizon  is  evcrvwhere,  so  far  as  known,  free  from  chert,  while 
the  strata  immediately  underlying  the  undoubted  Racine  beds  at  Waukesha  are  highly 
cherty —  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  layers  beneath  the  Racine  in  all  the  northern  coun- 
ties— the  presence  or  absenco  of  chert  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  as  a  distinguish- 
ing feature.  From  its  nature,  however,  1  am  disinclined  to  rigidly  apply  it  as  a  diag- 
nostic character,  and,  besides,  such  application  would,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  strati- 
graphical  difficulties.  It  may  be  best,  however,  to  provisionally  reganl  the  chertless 
beds  as  belonging  to  the  Racine  horizon,  and  the  cherty  flags  to  the  Waukesha  beds. 
If  this  rule  be  followed,  most  of  the  rock  exposed  in  the  town  of  LislK)n,  and  a  portion 
of  that  in  Pewaukee,  would  be  regarded  as  Racine.  In  justification  of  the  fact  that  any 
doubt  remains,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  region  of  almost  universally  prevalent 
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drift,  ajid  that  exposures  of  the  rock  are  few  and  of  limited  extent,  and  it  is  further  to 
be  remembered  that  these  are  distinctions  between  sufjordinaie  dixiMons  of  the  sanie 
epoch,  and  involve  discriminations  not  often  attempted  with  equal  detail. 

In  the  northern  counties,  the  formation  is  much  mora  uniform,  both  in  the  chajracter 
of  the  rock  and  of  its  organic  contents.  As  a  type,  or  at  least  standard  of  oomparisoiL, 
we  may  select  a  limited  but  characteristic  section  from  the  town  of  Kewaunee  (T.  23, 
R.  24,  Sec.  14,  S.  hf). 

1.  Top  Layer.    A  hard,  compact,  rather  fine-grained,  grayish  white,  even 

bedded  dolomite,  of  somewhat  uneven  texture,  weathering  into 
creases,  ratiier  than  pits,  and  quite  fossiliferous,  especially  abound- 
ing in  Brachiopods 1  ft  10  in. 

2.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but  coarser,  softer,  more  uneven  in 

texture,  more  inclined  to  be  granular,  and  containing  fewer  fossils. 

It  weathers  into  pits  rather  than  creases 1ft    2  in. 

3.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  still  more  soft  and  granular,  and  more  irregu- 

lar in  bedding  and  texture 2  ft    4  in. 

4.  Similar  to  the  above 3  ft    6  in. 

5.  Thin  layers,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Coral  beds 11  ft. 

Although  some  of  these  layers  are  described  as  soft  and  granular,  they  do  not'  possess 

these  qualities  in  the  same  degree  as  that  at  Cedarburg  and  similar  localities. 

At  \Vilmot*s  quarry  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  32,  Pierce  (T.  24,  R.  24),  about  five  miles  from  the 
above,  we  find  a  rather  soft,  somewhat  granular  dolomite  of  subaygtalline  structure,  ir- 
regular fracture,  rather  thick,  scarcely  even  beds,  of  bluish  and  grayish  white  color, 
with  occasional  stains  of  yellow  and  red,  weathering  to  a  yellow  or  buff. 

All  of  the  rock  referred  to  this  formation  in  Kewaunee  county  is  very  similar  to  the 
above. 

One  more  example,  from  near  Sturgeon  Bay,  Sec.  9,  S.  E.  qr.,  T.  27,  R.  26,  will 
suffice  for  this  portion  of  the  formation.  This  outcrop  consists  of  a  whitish,  somewhat 
granular,  x>orou8  dolomite,  of  subcrystalline  structure.  It  is  heavy  bedded  and  weathers 
into  pits  and  creases,  but  not  conspicuously  so.  The  weathered  surface  shows  white 
lines  about  one-half  inch  in  width  that  are  usually  parallel  to  the  bedding.  These  cor- 
respond to  thin  laminsB  of  a  more  compact,  homogeneous,  cryptocrystalline  rock,  api)ar- 
ently  of  essentially  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  rest.  Some  portions  of  the 
rock  instead  of  being  granular,  are  close  and  flintlike  in  texture,  although  enclosing 
numerous  small  cavities.  On  the  average,  the  rock  is  of  medium  hardness  and  irregular 
fracture. 

The  formation  throughout  Door  county  does  not  essentially  differ  from  this,  except 
that  at  some  points  it  verges  more  toward  the  coarse-grained  saocharoidal  marbles. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  formation  is  possessed  of  quite  constant  lithological 
characters  north  of  Sheboygan  county. 

Summation.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  southern  counties  there 
are  three  well  marked  classes  of  limestones,  with  intermediate  grada- 
tions, one  class,  consisting  of  very  irregular,  often  brecciated  or  con 
glomeritic  dolomite,  forming  masses  that  usually  appear  as  mounds, 
or  ridges  of  rock,  of  obscure  stratification,  a  second  class,  formed  of 
pure,  soft,  granular  dolomites,  a  part  of  them  calcareous  sandrock, 
and  a  third  class,  consisting  of  compact,  fine  grained,  regular,  even 
beds.  We  have  demonstrated  that  the  three  forms  change  into  each 
other  when  traced  Jiorizontally.     They  were  therefore  formed  aimul- 
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taneously.    The  view  that  best  explains  these  facts  is,  (1)  that  the 
mounds  and  ridges  were  ancient  reefs,  and  (2)  that  the  granular  sand 
rock  was  formed  from  calcareous  sands,  derived  by  wave-action  from 
the  reef,  and  (3)  that  the  compact  strata  originated  from  the  deposit 
of  the  finer  calcareous  mud  that  settled  in  deeper  and  more  quiet 
waters,  the  whole  process  being  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
coral  formation  of  the  present  seas.     But  before  pursuing  this  analogy 
farther,  it  Will  be  well  to  consider  the  evidences  of  life  found  in  these 
rocks.     While  some  of  the  reef 8^  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  that 
happens  to  be  exposed  to  examination,  present  only  a  few  fragments 
of  fossils,  others  are  prolific  in  organic  remains,  and  some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  fauna.     The  reef  near 
Wauwatosa  (Schoonmaker's  quarry),  is  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
There  have  been  collected  from  it,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Day,  probably  not 
less  than  two  hundred  species.     Of  these  there  have  been  identified 
28  Corals,  8  Bryozoans,  4  Crinoids,  19  Brachiopods,  11  Gasteropods, 
9  Lamellibranchs,  24  Cephalopods,  and  16  Trilobites.     And  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  collections  would  doubtless  much  increase 
the  number.     The  specific  character  of  these  will  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing the  accompanying  table.     This  locality  is  especially  notable  for 
its  Trilobites.     At  the  quarry  in  Milwaukee,  Corals  are  proportion- 
ately more  abundant  in  number  of  individuals.     At  Noessen's  quarry 
near  Saukville,  where    there  is  a  mingling  of  Racine  and  Guelph 
faunas,  some  portions  of  the  rock  are  little  more  than  a  mass  of  coral 
remains  imbedded  in  calcareous  sand. 

Of  the  granular  varieties  ofrock^  that  which  is  nearest  allied  to  the 
reef  rock  is  peculiarly  notable  for  an  abundance  of  Crinoids.  The  lo- 
cality near  Ilacine  is  preeminent  in  this  respect.  Upwards  of  thirty 
species  have  been  identified  from  this  one  locality.  These  are  associ- 
ated, as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  table,  with  a  large  number  of 
Corals,  Brachiopods,  Gasteropods,  Cephalopods,  Trilobites  and  a  lesser 
number  of  other  forms.  Very  similar  faunas  are  displayed  at  Green- 
field, Waukesha,  and  elsewhere.  The  more  purely  granular  sandrock 
seldom  contains  many  fossils. 

The  fauna  of  the  com/pact  strata  is  distinguished  for  the  conspicu- 
ous presence  of  the  straight  and  curved  Cephalopods  with  compara- 
tively few  associates.  The  Cephalopods  are  abundant,  as  already 
noted,  in  the  reefs  and  crinoid  beds,  but  are  overshadowed  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  other  forms,  while  in  the  compact  rock,  they 
greatly  predominate. 

It  appears  then,  (1)  that  upon  the  reefs  there  swarmed  a  vast  variety 
of  life;  (2)  that  upon  certain  banks  or  shoal  areas  there  was  also  great 
Wis.  Sur.  — 24 
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abundance  and  variety,  among  whicli  the  crinoid  family  attained  un- 
nsual  prominence;  (3)  that  over  areas  of  eubmarine  sand-flats  there 
either  was  little  life  present,  or,  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock,  it 
has  been  illy  preserved,  and  (4)  that  over  the  deeper  areas,  tliat  de- 
posited fine  calcareous  mud,  the  gig^antic  Cephalopods  held  sway. 
The  counterpart  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  among  the  coral  reefs  of  to- 
day. Vivid  descriptions,  almost  specifically  applicable  to  the  forma- 
tions in  question,  save  in  the  modern  aspect  of  the  life,  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Dana  and  Mr.  Darwin  on  recent  coral  forma- 
tions. A  few  quotations  from  the  excellent  work  of  the  former  on 
Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  may  find  a  place  here  byway  of  illustration 
and  confirmation. 

*'Grenerally  the  barren  areas  much  exceed  those  flourishing  with  zoophytes,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  clusters  are  scattered  like  tufts  of  vegetation  in  a  sandy  plain.  The 
growing  corals  extend  up  the  sloping  edge  of  the  reef,  nearly  to  low  tide  level.  For  ten 
to  twenty  yards  from  the  margm,  the  reef  is  usually  veiy  cavernous,  or  pierced  with 
holes  or  sinuous  recesses,  a  hiding  place  for  citkbs  and  shrimps,  or  a  retreat  for  the  echini, 
asterias,  sea-anemones  and  mollusks;  and  over  this  portion  of  the  platform  the  gigantic 
Tridacna,  sometimes  over  two  feet  long  and  five  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  is  often 
found,  lying  more  than  half  buried  in  the  solid  rock,  with  barely  room  to  gape  a  little 
its  ponderous  shell,  and  expose  to  the  waters  a  gorgeously  colored  mantle.  Further  in 
are  occasional  pools  and  basins,  alive  with  all  that  lives  in  these  strange  coral  seas. 
The  reef  rock,  when  broken,  shows  commonly  its  detritus  origin.  Parts  ai«  of  compact, 
homogeneous  texture,  and  solid  white  limestone,  without  a  piece  of  coral  distinguishable, 
and  rarely  an  imbedded  shell.  But  generally  the  rock  is  a  breccia,  or  conglomerate, 
made  up  of  corals  cemented  into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  fragments  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  sometimes  many  cubic  feet  in  size.'*  '^Besides  corals,  the  shells  of  the  seas  con- 
tribute to  it,  and  it  sometimes  contains  them  as  fossils,  along  with  bones  of  fishes, 
exuvia  of  crabs,  spines,  and  fragments  of  Echini,  OrbitoUtes  (disk-shaped  forominifers), 
and  other  remains  of  organic  life  inhabiting  reef  grounds.'' 

Speaking  of  the  masses  of  coral  rock  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the 
waves,  he  says: 

*'  On  moving  these  masses,  which  usually  rest  upon  their  projecting  angles,  and  have 
an  open  space  beneatii,  the  waters  at  once  became  alive  with  ahzimpe,  crabs  and  fish, 
escaping  from  their  disturbed  shelter;  and  beneath  appear  various  Actinifie,  or  living 
fiowers,  the  spiny  echini  and  sluggish  bichc-de-mar,  while  swarms  of  shells,  having  each 
a  soldier  crab  for  their  tenant,  walk  otr  with  unusual  life  and  stateliness.  Moreover, 
delicate  corallines,  Ascidise  and  sponges  tint  with  lively  shades  of  red,  green  and  pink, 
the  under  surface  of  the  block  of  coral  which  had  formed  the  roof  of  the  litUe  grotto." 

In  other  portions  of  the  same  work,  there  are  frequent  descriptions 
or  references  to  sandrock,  solid  limestone,  and  various  conglomeritic 
forms,  that  might  almost  have  been  embodied  as  a  j)ortion  of  the  lith- 
ologicnl  description  of  this  exposure  of  the  Racine  limestone.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Corals  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  relat- 
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ively,  in  the  formation  of  these  ancient  reefs  as  they  do  in  modern 
ones.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  Kacine  strata  present  no  indica- 
tions of  this  reef  formation,  but  in  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties 
it  becomes  pronounced  and  extends  thence  southward  until,  south  of 
Racine,  the  formation  is  concealed  completely  beneath  the  drift.  The 
line  of  reefs  is  unquestionably  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  may  be 
much  more.  From  their  position  they  must  be  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  barrier  reefs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  the  reefs 
terminate  at  the  north  at  that  point  at  which  the  underlying  forma- 
tions undergo  the  modifications  previously  described,  and  it  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  notice  that  this  is  the  point  where  the  Waukesha  beds 
give  place  to  the  Byron  and  Coral  beds,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  discrimination  of  these  subdivisions  has  an  historical  and  dynam- 
ical importance.  The  consideration  of  the  industrial  value  of  this 
formation  will  be  found  following  the  treatment  of  the  Guelph  beds. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Day,  of  Wauwatosa,  through  years  of  industrious  accu- 
mulation, has  gathered,  from  the  several  localities  of  this  formation 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  a  very  extensive  collection,  that 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  new,  interesting,  and  typical  forms.  He  has 
very  kindly  furnished  the  survey  a  list  of  species  found  at  the  several 
localities,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  following  table.  The  species 
given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Day  are  marked  thus  f ,  those  of  the 
survey,  thus,  *. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  RACINE  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GROUP. 
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Fossils  of  the  Racine  3ed  of  the  Niagara  Group — continued. 


Genera  and  Species. 
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Fossils  of  the  Racine  Beds  of  the  Niaoaba  Oroup 

-*•  continued. 

Genera  and  Species. 
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Foi>sii£  OP  THE  Racine  Beds  of  the  Niagara  Gnovp — continued. 


Genera  and  Species. 
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Fossils  of  the  Racine  Beds  of  the  Niagara  Group  —  continued. 


Gesera  and  Species. 
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THE   GUELPH    BEDS. 

The  Giielph  limestone  constitutes  the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the 
Niagara  Group  in  Wisconsin.  In  its  lithological  character,  it  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Kacine  limestone,  being  in  general  a 
rough,  thick  bedded,  irregular  dolomite,  usually  quite  free  from  im- 
purities, and  of  buff,  gray,  or  blue  color.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  subdivisions  is  a  paleontological  rather  than  a  physical  one.  In 
the  latter  respect  there  is  less  difference  between  these  than  either  of 
the  other  members  of  the  group.  There  was  evidently  no  marked 
change  in  the  physical  history  of  the  region,  but  the  same  conditions 
continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  deposit  of  the  Kacine  limestone 
to  the  close  of  the  formation  of  the  Guelph  beds.  In  the  interval, 
however,  the  life  underwent  a  change  by  the  introduction  of  the 
species  that  characterize  the  Guelph  horizon.  This  introduction  was 
gradual,  so  that  many  localities  show  a  mingling  of  the  two  faunas. 
The  right  hand  white  line  on  the  maps  is  intended  to  bound  this 
formation,  and  is  drawn  so  as  to  include  localities  presenting  these 
mingled  species.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  include 
some  of  the  reefs  and  sandrock  deposits  whose  physical  history  is  un- 
questionably identical  with  the  Ilacine  reefs.  The  propriety  of  doing 
this  may  be  questioned. 

Local  Details.  The  mound  and  quany  in  Granville  and  the  Guelph  beds  near 
Cedsrbnr^  and  Grafton  have  been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Racine  lime  • 
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stone.  In  the  fonner  case  the  formation  is  so  similar  to  the  reef  structure  of  the  Radne 
limestone  that  it  is  quite  possible  it  should  be  so  grouped,  as  has  been  done  in  descriptioii. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  lithological  distinction  than 
elsewhere,  the  Guelph  beds  being  more  regular  and  compact  than  the  subjacent  Racine. 
Gasteropods  predominate  among  the  fossils. 

At  Noessen's  quarry,  north  of  Saukville,  (Sec.  26,  N.  E.  J^),  there  is  a  limited  open- 
ing upon  an  ancient  reef,  exposing  a  rock  of  varying  character,  a  portion  of  it  being  veiy 
soft  and  coarsely  granular,  while  other  portions  are  compact  and  fine  grained.  Some 
portions  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  Crinoid  stems  and  Corals,  while  others  are  brec- 
dated.  In  color  the  rock  is  buff,  weathenng  to  a  deeper  and  more  reddish  hue.  Corala 
and  Crinoids  are  abundant,  and  only  extensive  quanying  is  needed  to  make  this  locality^ 
valuable  to  the  collector.  The  &una  shows  a  mingling  of  Guelph  and  Racine  species. 
The  locality  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  Racine  than  Guelph. 

At  the  light-house  point,  near  Sheboygan,  we  find  a  hard,  mottled,  bluish  dolomite 
of  subczystaUine,  rather  compact,  but  not  uniform  texture.  A  concentric  structure,  de- 
veloped in  blue  and  white,  is  frequent.  This  and  the  mottling,  brought  out  by  the  pol- 
ishing of  the  glader,  and  swept  by  the  waves,  give  the  siu&ce  a  unique  beauty.  The 
general  dip  is  to  the  southward,  but  after  passing  a  low  ads  north  of  the  point  the  slope 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Near  Sheb(»y^aii  Falls,  the  rock  is  similar,  though  at  a 
few  points,  a  tendency  toward  the  granular  character,  so  common  to  the  south,  is  mani- 
fested. 

At  Roth'S  quarry,  N.  W.  }i  of  S.  E.  if  of  Sec.  9,  Sheboygan,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rock  in  the  main  quarry  eaat  of  the  kiln,  is  a  thick  bedded,  bluish  dolomite,  quite 
hard  and  comparatively  free  from  cavities,  but  with  occasional  geodes  of  calcite  and 
more  rarely  iron  pyrites.  Some  portions  are  beautifully  laminated.  Other  portions  axe 
more  granular  and  lighter  in  color,  and  approach  somewhat  the  granular  rock  found 
farther  south.  In  general  aspect  and  lithological  character,  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
rock  of  Vaughn's  quarry,  near  Racine,  already  described.  This  and  all  the  rocks  of  this 
vicinity,  have  but  a  meagre  content  of  fossils.  A  few  rods  west  of  this,  there  occurs  a 
hard,  shaly,  bluish,  magnesian  limestone  with  argillaceous  partings  and  laminae,  Tbo 
layers  are  undulating  and  the  dip  various. 

At  Rabie^s  quarry  (middle  N.  }4  Sec.  7,  Sheboygan),  occurs  a  rock  that  differs  from 
any  found  elsewhere  in  the  degree  of  development  reached  by  certain  tendendes  of  this 
much  varying  formation.  The  vertical  exposure  is  but  slight.  The  upper  layers  are 
ratlier  even  and  compact  in  texture,  but  below,  the  rock  is  highly  brecciated  with  much 
argillaceous  matter  assodated  as  a  sort  of  matrix.  The  dolomite  is  a  deep  blue,  while 
the  argillaceous  matter  has  a  greenish  cast,  thus  giving  the  rock  a  much  deeper  color 
than  that  of  otlier  portions  of  the  formation.  These  layers  are  very  geodiferous,  the 
frequent  cavities  being  drusy  with  caldte.  The  brilliancy  of  these,  in  strong  contrast 
with  the^eep  color  of  the  rock,  led  an  interested  party  to  believe  that  there  was  silver 
present,  and  a  little  iron  pyrites  scattered  sparsely  through  the  rock,  raised  even  brighter 
hopes,  which  we  were  seemingly  cruel,  but  really  kind,  enough  to  dissipate. 

At  Howard's  quarry,  on  the  Sheboygan  river,  the  rock  is  very  irregular,  both  in  bed- 
ding and  structure.  It  varies  from  a  soft  granular,  to  a  hard,  almost  flint-like  dolomite. 
It  contains  many  cavities,  and  weathers  to  an  exceedingly  rough,  pitted  exahuce.  The 
more  granular  rock  is  white,  and  the  more  flint-like,  blmsh.  The  bedding  is  too  obscure 
and  irregular  to  give  any  reliable  dip.  The  rapids  here,  as  in  most  other  cases  within 
this  formation,  are  due  to  the  changeable  nature  of  the  rock,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  a 
uniformly  soft  layer  underlies  a  harder  one,  as  is  commonly  true  of  falls. 

In  the  town  of  Carlton,  Kewaunee  county,  we  find  the  most  northern  exposure  of 
this  fonnahon  yet  recognized.  It  consists  of  a  soft,  granular,  disintegrating,  cream  or 
buff  colored  dolomite  of  irregular  bedding  and  structure.  The  fauna  is  peculiar,  in  the 
presence  of  large  Gasteropods  and  LameUibranchs. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  fauna,  of  the  forma- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  distribution  of  the  species  among  the 
several  localities: 


FOSSILS  OF  THE  GUELPH  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GROUP. 


Geneiul  akd  Species. 
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this  formation  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  are  largely  used  in  the 
Chicago  market,  notwithstanding  the  distance.     When  visited,  the 
kilns  of  Messrs.  H.  &  Y.  C.  Pelton,  of  Pewaukee,  were  producing 
1,200  barrels  per  week,  which  was  shipped  to  Chicago,  Grand  Haven, 
Sparta,  Des  Moines  and  elsewhere.     At  the  kilns  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  of 
the  same  place,  2,000  barrels  were  being  burned  per  week,  aboTit  one- 
half  of  which  was  shipped  to  Chicago  and  the  rest  mainly  to  the  La 
Crosse  region.     Messrs.  Colville  &  Ormsby,  of  Lisbon,  were  burning 
700  barrels  per  week.     Messrs.  Horlick  &  Sons,  of  Racine,  manufac- 
ture from  60,000  to  75,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  sent  to  the  west 
and  south,  and  to  Michigan.     Their  business  is  so  extensive  as  to  re- 
quire a  branch  house  in  Chicago.     Mr.  Beswick,  of  the  same  place, 
burns  upward  of  18,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  used  chiefly  at  points 
on  the  Lake  Shore  railroad.     Mr.  Vaughn,  of  the  same  place,  pro- 
duces from  600  to  1,000  barrels  per  week,  which  is  mostly  sold  at 
Chicago.     At  Waukesha,  the  Messrs.  Iladfield  burn  and  ship  exten* 
sively.     Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  town  of  Genesee,  burns  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  local  demand.     Mr.  Trimbone,  of  Greenfield,  produces  from 
60,000  to  80,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  chiefly  consumed  in  Mil- 
waukee.    The  kiln  of  Mr.  Druecker,  near  Port  Washington,  has  a 
capacity  of  250  barrels  daily,  the  product  of  which  is  shipped  to 
Chicago.    At  Mr.  Roth's  kilns,  near  Sheboygan,  1,600  to  1,700  bar- 
rels per  year  are  produced.    At  numerous  other  points,  tliere  are 
kilns  of  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand.     Probably 
400,000  larrels  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
of  lime  burned  per  year  from  the  Niagara  limestone. 

Building-Stone,  While  this  district  yearly  exports  large  quanti- 
ties  of  brick  and  lime,  it  continues  to  import  more  or  less  of  build- 
insr  stone.  This  is  due  less  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  than  to  tlie 
want  of  development  of  our  own  resources  So  far  as  there  may  be  a 
demand  for  silicious  sandstone,  there  will  probably  continue  to  be  a 
a  necessity  for  going  outside  of  our  district,  though  not  outside  of  the 
state,  but  the  formation  under  consideration  is  capable  of  furnishing 
excellent  material  for  both  massive  and  ornamental  construction. 

The  careful,  and  in  many  cases,  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  texture 
and  bedding  of  the  members  of  the  formation,  given  under  the  head  of 
local  details,  need  not  be  repeated,  and  our  attention  may  be  confined  to 
a  few  localities  that  especially  deserve  mention.  The  quarries  of  the 
Messrs.  Hadfield,  near  Waukesha,  afford  excellent,  compact,  fine- 
grained, white,  or  light-gray  beds,  20  inches  or  more,  in  available 
thickness.  The  rock  has  a  reliable  conchoidal  fracture  and  can  be 
dressed  with  as  much  ease  and  facility,  as  is  attainable  in  so  firm  a 


r 
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rock.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  use  as  dimension  stone  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  for  trimmings  with  white  brick,  with  w^hich  its 
color  harmonizes  beautifully. 

A  wliite  and  most  excellent  rock  of  similar  texture  is  wrought  at 
Johnson's  quarry,  Genesee,  and  is  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

Near  Cedarburg,  at  the  quarry  of  Messrs.  Schleifer  &  Anshuetz,  a 
white,  granular,  crystalline  rock  occurs  in  massive  deposit  without  ev- 
ident bedding  joints,  so  that  blocks  of  any  required  dimensions  can  bo 
obtained.  It  cuts  with  great  facility  and  is  a  beautiful  stone.  Large 
quantities  are  shipped  to  Milwaukee,  and  the  surrounding  coxmtry. 

At  Kuntz'  quarry,  Manitowoc,  a  compact,  fine-grained,  crystalline 
dolomite  of  excellent  quality  has  been  mined  to  some  exent,  and  even 
sawed  and  polished  as  a  marble.  While  not  suited  to  polishing,  it  is 
excellent  for  the  coarser,  ornamental  purposes.  In  Cooperstown  and 
elsewhere  very  fine  dolomites  await  development. 

Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  in  his  work  on  Building  Stone,  gives  the 
crushing  strength  of  a  two  inch  cube  of  bluish  drab  limestone,  from 
Sturgeon  Bay,  as  86,000  pounds  on  bed,  and  66,750  on  edge,  with  the 
comment,  "a  remarkably  solid,  stable  stone."  That  of  the  white  Jol- 
iet  (111.)  limestone,  sometimes  imported,  he  gives  as  ranging  from 
45,000  to  67,000  on  bed.  In  addition  to  the  fine  qualities  of  rock,  the 
formation  furnishes  unlimited  quantities  of  material  suitable  for 
rough-dressed,  course  work,  and  the  heavier  class  of  masonry. 

Flux,  The  limestone  from  Schoomaker's  quarry,  west  of  Milwau- 
kee, is  used  successfully  as  a  flux  in  the  Bay  View  Iron  Works,  and 
the  limestones  from  Trimbone's  and  Druecker's  quarries  have  been 
also  tested  with  favorable  results.  The  pure,  granular  limestones  in 
the  towns  of  Cedarburg,  Grafton  and  Germantown,  may  also  be  recom- 
naended. 
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FoaeOA  of  the  Niagara  Group — continued 


Genera  and  Species. 


OYSTIDBA — (con.) 


Echinocystites  nodoeus. 
Crinocy^tes  omatus  . . 
C.    n.  sp 


BRYOZOA. 

Lichenalia  oonoentzica. . 
Sa^nella  membranaoea 

Fenestella  elegans 

Retepora,  una.  sp 

Polypora  incepta 

Stictopora,  sp.  und 

Trematopora,  sp.  und.. . 


I>RACIIIOPODA. 


Author 

of 
species. 


Hall. 
Hall. 


Hall! 
Hall. 


•3 

is 
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HaU. 


Tromatis,  np.  und 

Dinobolus  Conradi 

Monomerella  prisca 

Trinierella  grandis? 

Ozthis  biloba   

0.    elegantula 

0.    flabellula 

0.    hybiida 

0.    lynx 

StreptorhynchuB  Bubplapuin<  •  • 

Strophomena  patenta 

S.    profunda 

S.    rhomboidalis 

S.    semifasciata  

S.    BD.  new 

Stropnodonta  striata. 

Jjeptaena  tiansversalis 

Skenidinm  insignum? 

Spirifera  eudora 

S.    gibbosa 

S.    meta 

S.    Nia^arcnsis 

S.    nobiiis 

S.    plicatella 

S.    plicatella,  var.  radiata 

S.    sp.  und 

Meristella  Hyale  ^  Charionella 

Hvale  . . ; 

Cyrua  m>Ttia. 
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Fossils  of  the  Niagara  Group  —  continued. 
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Fossils  op  the  Niagara  Group  —  cattthiued. 


Genera  and  Species. 
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Fossils  op  the 

Niagara 

Group — 

continued. 

Genkra  and  Species. 
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LOWER  HELDERBERG  LIMESTONE. 

Four  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  —  Sec.  7,  town  of 
"Wauwatosa  —  in  the  banks  of  Mud  Creek,  are  two  low  exposures  of  a 
shaly  limestone,  that  differs  in  lithological  character  from  both  the 
Niagara  limestone,  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  Hamilton  cement 
stone,  by  which  it  is  overlaid.  The  rock  is  a  hard,  brittle,  light  gray, 
magnesian  limestone,  distinguished  by  numerous  minute,  angular 
cavities,  that  give  to  it  a  very  peculiar,  porous  structure.  It  is  thin- 
bedded  and  laminated,  by  virtue  of  which  it  splits  very  readily  into 
flags  and  thin  plates,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  brittle,  and  t^x) 
much  subject  to  further  splitting,  to  be  serviceable  as  paving,  but 
which  are  considered  valuable  for  Macadamizing.  A  transverse  frac- 
ture of  some  of  the  layers  exhibits  an  alternation  of  gray  and  dark 
colored  lamince,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  formation. 

The  rock  is  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  as  shown  by  the  following  an- 
alysis, by  Mr.  Bode: 

Carbonate  of  lime 54.569 

Carbonate  of  mag^iesia 43.410 

Silica 1.494     • 

Alumina 0>211 

Oxide  of  iron 0.316 

100.000 


The  two  quarries  are  less  than  half  a  mile  apart,  and  lie  on  a  near* 
ly  east  and  west  line.  On  this  line,  a  little  less  than  two  miles  to  the 
east,  along  the  Milwaukee  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  Washing- 
ton street  bridge,  the  Hamilton  cement  stone  is  found  to  rest  upon  a 
dark  brown,  ferruginous  rock,  that,  to  casual  observation,  bears  little 
resemblance  to  that  above  described,  but  which,  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion, is  found  to  possess,  in  a  large  degree,  the  same  peculiar  porous 
and  laminated  structure,  and  to  differ  from  it  chiefly,  in  being  a  lit- 
tle less  shaly  and  much  more  ferruginous.  Its  chemical  composi- 
tion is  shown  by  an  analysis,  by  the  above  named  chemist,  to  be  as 
follows: 

Carbonate  of  lime 54.693 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 41 .818 

Silica 1.575 

Alumina 0.478 

Oxideofiron 1.436 

100.000 
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From  this  it  appears  that  it  differs  from  the  rock  upon  Mud  creek 
very  slightly,  except  in  its  content  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  to  it 
its  dark  brown  color.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  formation  un- 
der consideration,  which,  therefore,  immediately  underlies  the  Kam- 
ilton  strata.  The  exposure  upon  the  Milwaukee  river  is  very  slight, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  there  is  strict  conformabil- 
ity  between  the  Hamilton  rock  and  that  under  consideration  or  not. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  if  any  unconformability  exists,  its  amount  is 
very  slight,  as  the  dip  of  the  strata  do  not  markedly  differ. 

Extent,  These  are  all  the  exposures  of  this  rock  at  present  known 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Hamilton  formation.  Unfortunately  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  region  is  thickly  covered  with  drift,  and  ex- 
posures of  rock  are  exceedingly  rare.  All  the  territory  that  can  safe- 
ly be  regarded  as  occupied  by  this  shaly  limestone  will  be  found  in- 
dicated by  gray  checks  on  the  accompanying  map.  As  hereafter 
stated,  it  is  probable  irom  drift  evidences  that  there  is  a  small  patch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Hamilton  area,  but  its  precise  location  is  un- 
known. It  might  be  presumed  that  the  formation  would  occupy  a 
belt  surrounding  the  cement  rock,  a  conjecture  which  has  heretofore 
found  expression.  But  the  following  facts  forbid  such  an  hypothesis. 
At  Schwartzburg,  a  mile  north  of  the  outcrops  on  Mud  creek,  rock 
was  reached  in  the  excavation  of  a  cellar,  which  presents  all  the  litho- 
logical  characteristics  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  contains  Pen* 
tameTU9  ventricosuB^  a  Niagara  species. 

In  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10  and  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  of  the  town 
of  Granville^  we  find  the  most  northwesterly  known  exposure  of  the 
overlying  Hamilton  formation,  in  the  brow  of  a  hill  facing  to  the 
northwest.  Only  thirty-six  paces  down  the  gentle  slope,  from  the  Ham- 
ilton beds,  a  pit  has  been  opened  which  discloses  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. The  vertical  distance  between  the  top  of  the  Niagara  exposed, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  of  Hamilton  rock  is  about  six  feet. 
The  intermediate  slope  is  largely  occupied  with  old  pits,  now  filled, 
but  in  the  material  thrown  from  them,  only  Niagara  and  Hamilton 
rock  was  seen.  In  the  gutter  of  the  adjacent  road,  both  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Niagara  are  shown,  with  a  vertical  distance  of  less  than  five 
feet  between  them,  and  in  the  abundant  chipstone  of  the  gutter,  there 
was  none  of  the  shaly  limestone  under  discussion.  But  it  is  a  rock 
peculiarly  liable  to  break  up  into  chipstone,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
drift  near  the  known  outcrops,  and  in  the  line  of  drift  from  them. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  shaly  limestone  must  be  regarded  as 
absent  at  this  point.    The  occurrence  of  the  Niagara  limestone  along 
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'he  creek,  a  half  a  mile  east,  near  the  lower  face  of  the  Hamiltoa 
formation  confirms  this  view. 

We  find,  however,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hamilton  area,  some  of 
the  shaly  rock  under  discussion  in  the  drift,  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  concealed  area  on  that  side.  This  harmonizes  with  the 
view  taken  in  this  report,  viz.:  that  this  shaly  rock  belongs  to  the 
Lower  Helderberg  formation,  which  is  found  in  Michigan,  and  ab- 
sent in  Iowa,  according  to  the  geologists  of  those  states,  and  hence, 
must  terminate  in  the  interval,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  have  here 
the  point  of  its  disappearance.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  no  ^^  narrow 
circular  rim"  of  the  shaly  limestone  surrounds  the  Hamilton. 

Fossils  are  very  rare  in  this  rock,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  have 
previously  been  reported  from  it.  A  fair  specimen  of  Jferistella 
nucleolata,  an  OrthiSj  resembling  a  young  0.  ohlata^  and  an  imper- 
fect specimen  of  Meristella  or  Pentainerus  were  the  only  reward  of 
repeated  and  diligent  search. 

About  one  mile  above  the  village  of  "Waubakee,  in  the  town  of 
Fredonia,  Ozaukee  county,  in  the  bed  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  the 
vicinity,  is  a  formation  that  deserves  our  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. On  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  a  quarry  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing section  is  exposed: 

Fm.  48. 

1.  Tight  gray,  thm  bedded,  shaly  dolomite,  resembling 
that  above  described  as  occuiring  at  Mud  creek,  but 
le8s  porous.  The  surfaces  of  some  of  the  layers  are 
covered  with  large  numbers  of  a  LeperdUic^  undistin- 
guishable  from  Leperdiiia  alia 2  ft. 


2.  A  layer  of  hard  dolomite,  containing  cavities,  some  5  or 
6  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  usually  filled  wiUi  large 
crystals  of  calcite.  Leperditia  occmrs  occasionally  in 
this  layer 


10     in. 


•      ¥ 


:^  « 


3.  Alternating  thin  and  thicker  beds  similar  to  No.  1  in 
lithological  character,  but  some  layers  are  marked  with 
a  dark,  rusty  coating 2  ft.  2    in. 


;    4.  Similar  to  No.  2 lft.2Jiin. 


5.  Moderately  thick  beds  somewhat  shaly,  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  thinner  and  thicker  bods  above. .  1  ft. 


Total 7ft.2Jiin. 
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The  remains  of  Zeperditia,  found  at  this  locality,  are  very  abund- 
ant, literally  covering  the  surface  of  some  layers,  and,  to  a  greater  or 
loss  extent,  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  some  of  the  beds,  but 
unfortunately  the  state  of  preservation  is  poor.  A  careful  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  fossil  is  Leperditia  alta^  or  a  very  closely  related  species. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river  a  little  above  this  locality,  very  thin  beds  of 
a  softer,  dark  dolomite,  colored  by  carbonaceous  matter,  are  found. 
Some  of  the  layers  are  marked  by  numerous  black  or  dark  brown  car- 
bonaceous laminae,  which  give  to  the  rock  an  appearance  quite  pecu- 
liar. This  carbonaceous  matter  is  evidently  derived  from  the  remains 
of  plants,  many  indications  of  which  are  present,  among  them  forms 
resembling  Sphenothallns,  In  addition  to  these,  two  species  of 
OrthxB  are  found,  one  resembling  Orthis  ohlata,  and  the  other  closely 
similar  to  Orthis  subcarinata,  but  smaller.  Pterinea  aviculoidea^  or 
a  very  closely  allied,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  species,  an  imperfect 
Orthoceraa^  and  a  doubtful  Inooaulis,  are  also  present. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  quarry  has  been 
opened  which  exhibits  a  more  compact,  close  textxired  rock,  and  one 
intermediate  in  lithological  character  between  these  and  the  Niagara 
limestone.  No  fossils  were  found  in  it,  and  its  relationship  is  uncer- 
tain. Its  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  strong  undulation  of  its 
strata,  which  allies  it  rather  with  the  Niagara  than  with  the  forma- 
tion under  consideracion,  whose  beds  have  never  been  observed  other- 
wise than  as  horizontal  and  perfectly  plane. 

The  composUion  of  the  formation  at  this  point  is  shown  in  tho 
following  table  of  analyses  by  Mr.  Bode;  No.  I  being  the  rock  asso- 
ciated with  Leperditia;  No.  II  being  that  in  which  the  cavities  filled 
with  spar  occur;  and  No.  Ill  being  the  dark  fossiliferous  rock  from 

the  river  bed: 

L  II,  IlL 

Carbonate  of  lime 53.233  56.552  52.786 

Carbonate  of  magrnesia 41.573  41.504  43.781 

Silica 2.905  1.287  3.094 

Alunjina 1.462  0.168  0.097 

Oxide  of  iron 0.827  0.495  0.242 

Total 100.000        100.006        100.000 


It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  all  essentially  dolomites,  with  a  small 
percentage  of  impurity,  and  that  in  comp(»sition  they  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  the  Mud  creek  rock. 

27ie  location  of  this  peculiar  deposit  adds  interest  to  the  problem 
of  its  age  and  relationship.    A  little  more  than  two  miles  to  the 
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Boutlieast  (center  E.  i  Sec.  30,  Fredonia)  is  Smith's  quarry,  where  we 
lind  a  very  soft,  porous,  granular,  friable,  cream  colored  dolomite, 
belonging,  undoubtedly,  to  the  Niagara  formation.  At  Newburg, 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  northwest,  occurs  one  of  the  more  com- 
mon varieties  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  To  the  south,  similar  Niag- 
ara rocks  frequently  outcrop.  To  the  northward,  there  is  heavy  drift 
for  twenty  miles.  The  deposit  under  consideration  lies  at  a  lower 
elevation  than  the  rock  at  Newburg,  and  at  about  the  same  as  that  at 
Smith's  quarry.  It  is  nine  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  twenty- 
six  miles  distant  from  the  deposit  on  Mud  creek.  It  is  evident  from 
these  facts  that  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  deposit  contribute 
nothing  but  negative  indications,  and  the  question  of  its  age  and 
equivalency  must  rest  upon  its  lithological  character  and  organic  con- 
tents. While  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  is  entirely  decisive, 
yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  weight  of  their  testimony  is  in  favor  of  re- 
ferring this  formation  to  the  base  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  group. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  formation  near  Milwaukee.  The  limited 
area  of  these  deposits,  and  their  intimate  association  with  the  Niagara 
limestone,  taken  in  connection  with  the  unusual  changeableness  of 
the  latter  formation,  both  as  respects  its  lithological  character,  and 
organic  contents,  merits  consideration  however  in  this  connection. 
On  the  accompanying  maps,  the  two  areas  will  be  found  represented 
by  checks  of  the  color  of  the  Niagara  formation,  at  once  indicating 
their  relationship  to  that  formation,  and  their  distinction  from  it. 

Economic  Considerations,  The  rock  near  Waubakee  has  been 
burned  for  lime  with  fair  success.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose,  since,  in  the  vicinity,  dolomites  of  the 
Niagara  formation  of  superior  quality  abound.  Certain  layers  fur- 
nish excellent  building  material,  and  the  thinner  beds  serve  a  tem- 
porary purpose  as  flagging,  but  their  tendency  to  split  is  detrimental 
to  their  durability.  The  same  remarks  are  true  of  the  formation  near 
Milwaukee.  Both  are  very  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  Macad- 
amizing, owing  to  their  hardness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  reduced  to  the  proper  form. 
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Kind  of  Rock. 


Milwaukee,  No.  1 

Milwaukee,  No.  2 

Milwaukee,  Layers  2-6 

Milwaukee,  Layers  7-11 

Milwaukee,  Layers  2-11 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wash.  St.  bridge 
Milwaukee,  Wash.  St.  bridgre 

Milwaukee,  averacfe 

Rosendale,  New  lork 

Utica,  Illinois 

Utica,  Illinois 

Akron,  New  York 

Akron,  New  York 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Points  aux  Roche,  L.Champ^n 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

English 

BoE)gne,  France 

Vassv,  France 

Theil,  France 


Authority 

for 
analysis. 


Bode 

Bode 

Bode  ...... 

Bode 

Bode 

1  )oremus . . . 

a)OCI6  ...... 

Bode 

Gilmore. . . . 

Gilmore 

Reid 

Gilmore  . . . 

Reid 

R^id 

Reid 

Gilmore 

Berthier  . . . 
Drapies 


0) 

B 


I 


Reid 


45.54 
48.29 
47. 5r) 
47.09 
4.'!. 44 
4o.57 
41.34 
40.05 
45.11 
4«.00 
50.42 

:>8.84 
;i5.60 
:r).60 
40.54 
53.a<J 
41.80 
65.70 
61.60 
68.80 
60.00 


O 

is 


08 

C 


3 

o 


32.46 

29.19 

:W.91 

24.95 

31.27 

27.67 

:i4.88 

135.82 

30.89 

17.76 

18.6 

15.:^ 

19.26 

19.26 

17.98 

22.6<3 

4.10 

0.50 

0.00 

1.50 

1.32 


78.00 
77.4^ 
78.46 
72.04 
76.71 
73.24 
76.22 
75.87 
76.00 
63.76 
69.09 
64.22 
.34.86 
54.86 
58.52 
75.90 
45.90 
66.20 
61.60 
65.;% 
61.32 


8 


1 


17.56 
17.56 
13.74 
18.77 
15.65 
15.60 
16.99 
17.00 
16.61 
27.70 
21.60 
•25.20 
33.80 
:33.80 
19.66 
20.07 
21.74 
18.00 
15.00 
14.00 
18.20 


08 

s 

0 


1.41 
1.40 
3.95 
5.14 
4.60 
.12 
5.00 
5.00 
4.09 
2.34 
5.27 
6.16 
3.96 
3.96 
3.14 
1.70 
16.74 
6.60 
4.80 
5.70 
1.20 


-S 

u 


o 

'a 

o 


•3 

3?  ^ 

•s-a 

-^  a 


3.03  22.00 

2.24'21.2D 

3.8:»21.54 

4. ai  27.96 

3.0423.29 

.:38l27.98 

1.79r2:^78 

1.80 '2:3.80 

3.25  24.00 

6.20|:36.24 

4.04.*%.91 

4.40;35.76 

7.:3S45.14 

7.J58  45.14 

5.36140.26 

1.70!23.44 

i5.30^>6.78 

8.801:33.40 

15.6()':Vi.40 

lS.Oo;:34.70 

11.28  30.68 


Organic  Rernains.  The  Hamilton  period  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  life  of  the  Wisconsin  formations.  While  multitudes 
of  Protozoans,  Radiates,  Mollusks  and  Articulates  lived  in  the  Sil- 
urian seas,  and  left  their  remains  embedded  and  embalmed  in  the 
accumulating  sediments,  whether  of  sandstone,  shale  or  limestone,  no 
fragment  or  trace  of  a  Vertebrate  has  been  found.  The  Hamilton 
period  witnessed  the  introduction  of  this  highest  type  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  the  Wisconsin  series.  In  other  portions  of  America, 
the  remains  of  V^ertebrates  appear  somewhat  earlier,  in  strata  wanting 
in  our  state,  and,  in  the  deposits  of  Europe,  still  earlier.  The  ver- 
tebrate remains  of  this  formation  are  confined  to  the  relics  of  fishes, 
and,  unfortunately,  these  are  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  They  have 
been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  a  most 
eminent  authority  in  this  department  of  paleontology,  who  finds  them 
to  be  new  and  unknown  species.  They  consist  of  fragments  of  the 
teeth  of  Chimceroids  and  a  plate  of  a  Placoderm.  Only  one  specimen 
is  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  justify  description,  and  being  thus 
exceptional  in  character,  may  merit  the  partiality  of  delineation  here. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  Prof.  Newberry: 
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Rhynchodtts  excdvatus,    Newberry. 

Tooth  small,  when  entire,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  deep;  crown  alone  preserved.  Of  this,  the 
external  surface  is  marked  vertically  with  vermicular  furrows;  supe- 
rior margin  sinuous,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  prominent  point;  the 
superior  surface  irregularly  excavated  and  roughened,  showing  two 
prominent  points,  or  tubercles,  one  on  the  middle  of  the  exterior 
margin,  the  other  on  the  inner  margin,  and  near  the.  anterior  ex- 
tremity. The  inner  surface  of  the  tooth  shows  a  prominent  ridge, 
running  up  to  the  anterior  point.  This  tooth  is  evidently  fitted  for 
trituration  rather  than  cutting,  and  resembles,  in  its  general  form,  R. 
Jrangend  of  the  Corniferous  limestone.  It  is,  however,  much  smaller 
and  thinner,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  upper  surface  are  differently 
situated  from  what  they  are  in  the  tooth  of  that  species. 

Locality  and  Formation,  Hamilton  Group,  Brown  Deer,  Mil- 
waukee county,  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  fish  remains,  there  are  the  following  inverte- 
brates:  Of  Bryozoans,  a  Fenestella  and  a  tuberculated  Trematopora 
occurring  in  massive  and  frondose  forms;  of  Corals,  the  cast  of  the 
cup  of  a  Cyatkophyllum\  of  Brachiopoda,  a  new  species  of  Lingula^ 
and  also  one  of  Disoina,  Orthis  impressa,  and  an  undetermined 
Orthis,  Strophodonta  demissa,  S.  perplana^  Chonetes  coron<ita  and  a 
species  closely  resembling  C,  dejlecta^  a  Productella^  allied  to  P. 
dpinuUcosta^  Spirifera  mucronata^  S,  medialis,  S.  granulifera^  S, 
fomacula^  S.  pinnata^  a  species  allied  to  S,  fomacula^  but  larger 
and  one  near  S,  angusta^  Spiriferina  zigzag^  Cyrtina  Hamiltonensis, 
Trematospira  hirsuta^  Atrypa  reticularis^  A,  occidentalism  Levor- 
hynchus^  resembling  Z.  Kelloggi\  of  Lamellibrauchs,  a  Pteronites^ 
Palasoneilo  constricta^  P,  emarginata,  a  species  allied  to  P.  plana^ 
Modiomorpha  concentrica,  and  an  undetermined  species;  of  Ptor- 
opods,  an  FcculiomphaluSj  closely  resembling  Fiu>mphahi8  laxtcs/  of 
Cephalopods,  two  new  species  of  GomphoceraSj  and  an  Orthoceras/ 
and  of  Crustaceans,  Phacops  rana. 

These  show  a  preponderance  of  Hamilton  forms,  some  of  which  are 
highly  characteristic  species,  and  occur  in  great  abundance.  With 
these  are  mingled  a  number  of  Corniferous  species,  representing  a 
lower  horizon,  and  a  few  Chemung  forms  belonging  to  a  higher 
series. 

Age.  The  foregoing  fossils  are  entirely  decisive  as  to  the  age  of 
the  formation,  and  place  it  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Hamilton 
period.  This  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  its  stratigraphical  relations 
and  with  the  general  geological  structure  of  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
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nent,  since,  eastward  from  Wisconsin,  there  intervenes  between  the 
Hamilton  strata  and  the  Niagara  series,  the  lower  Devonian  and  the 
uppermost  Silurian  formations;  while  to  the  westward,  in  northern 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  Hamilton  beds  rest  directly  upon  the  Nia^ra 
group.  The  intermediate  formations  thin  out  and  disappear,  and,  as 
already  indicated,  the  vanishing  edge  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  strata 
barely  reaches  the  eastern  margin  of  our  state.  Tlie  mingling  of  Cor- 
niferous  species  from  below  with  Chemung  forms  from  above  is  not 
age  of  the  only  an  interesting  fact  in  itself,  but  is  one  whose  bearing 
upon  the  deposit  is  most  significant  and  decisive,  and  establishes  the 
correctness  of  its  reference  to  the  Hamilton  period. 

Local  Descriptions.    The  most  extensive  and  important  outcrop 
of  this  formation  is  found  along  the  Milwaukee  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  Street  Bridge,  extending  above  and  below,  in  Sees. 
4  and  5,  T.  7,  R.  22  E.     The  rock  nowhere  rises  to  any  considerable 
height  above  the  river-bed,  so  that  no  extensive  vertical  section  caa 
be  seen,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  of  the  exposure,  as  traced 
along  the  river,  prevent  any  trustworthy  correlation  of  the  strata. 
The  lithological  characters  of  the  rock  at  this  point  are  essentially 
those  before  given  as  general  characteristics,  and  this  locality  may  be 
regarded  as  the  typical  one  of  the  formation.    A  portion  of  the  layers 
found  west  of  the  bridge  are  more  shaly  than  the  average  rock  of  the 
formation,  and  tend  to  disintegrate  somewhat  more  readily  on  expos- 
ure.    A  stratum  found  below  the  bridge  possesses  a  more  granular 
character  than  th^  rest  of  the  formation,  but  the  chemical  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  the  several  portions,  indicate  that  these  varia- 
tions are  largely  of  a  physical  nature,  and  that  the  chemical  composi- 
tion is  less  varying.     In  the  drift  lying  npon  this  rock,  an  abundance 
of  black  shale  is  present  in  thin,  fragile,  more  or  less  rounded  chips, 
indicating  the  near  presence  of  the  formation  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  overlying  black  slate, 
so  abundant  in  other  regions.     No  exposures  of  this  rock  have,  how- 
ever, been  discovered  in  Wisconsin,  but  as  this  region  is  extensively 
covered  with  drift,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  exist. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  the  foregomg  list  have  been  found  at  tliis 
locality,  notwithstanding  the  limited  extent  of  the  exposure,  and  indi- 
cate a  rich  and  abundant  fauna.  The  working  of  the  beds,  which  has 
been  commenced  since  this  collection  was  made,  and  the  importance 
and  interest  which  now  attaches  to  the  formation  will,  doubtless, 
very  much  increase  the  number  of  species  now  given,  and  develop 
specimens  which  will  more  fully  elucidate  the  structure  of  some  that 
are  now  imperfectly  represented. 
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In  section  11,  town  of  Granville,  a  railroad  cut  just  south  of  the 
flag  station,  known  as  Brown  Deer^  exhibits  a  few  feet  of  this  forma- 
tion. The  original  lithological  characters  are  essentially  those  already 
described,  but  the  rock  of  this  locality  has  been  more  extensively 
weathered  than  that  near  Washington  Street  bridge,  and  presents  a 
buff  color,  except  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  heavier  layers,  and  is 
also  somewhat  decomposed  in  certain  portions.  This  is  the  typical 
locality  of  the  Chimseroid  fish,  Rhynchodu%  excavatvs^  previously 
described,  and  with  it  are  associated  the  leading  forms  of  the  general 
list  above  given,  prominent  among  which  are  Orthis  impressaj 
Strophodonta  demissa^  S.  perplana^  Sperifera  pinnata^  S.  medmlia^ 
Speriferina  zigzag^  Atrypa  reticularis^  PalcBoneilo  constrictay 
Jfodiomorpha  concentrica^  and  others.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  bed 
of  the  Milwaukee  river  opposite  this  point,  the  formation  exists  in 
place;  but  it  was  not  accessible  at  the  time  of  our  investigations. 

In  sections  9  and  10  of  the  same  township,  occurs  the  most 
northwesterly  exposure  of  this  formation  now  known.  It  occupies 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  underlaid  by  limestone  belonging  to  the  Niagara 
formation.  The  rock  is  here  a  rather  soft,  granular,  buff,  impure 
dolomite,  much  stained  with  iron,  doubtless  due  to  the  decomposition 
and  oxidation  of  pyrites,  originally  disseminated  through  it.  Orthis 
impressa,  Strophodonta  demissa,  Spirifera  pinnata^  Atrypa  occi- 
dentalism and  A,  reticularis,  show  the  character  of  the  fauna. 

Along  the  lake  shore,  on  Whiteflsh  Bay,  the  formation  rises 
slightly  above  the  water  level  in  a  very  limited  exposure.  The  strata 
at  this  point  have  a  firmer  texture,  but  more  uneven  structure,  than 
at  the  previously  named  localities.  The  lines  of  deposition  and  bed- 
ding are  irregular.  Angular  cavities  of  moderate  size  are  not  unfre- 
quent,  some  of  which  are  filled  with  a  semi-fluid,  tar-like  bitumen. 
An  analysis  of  this  rock  by  Professor  Daniells  shows  it  to  have  the 
following  composition: 

Ciprbonate  of  lime 49.12 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 38.76 

Sulphate  of  Hme 0.07 

Phosphate  of  lime trace. 

Sulphur trace. 

Silica 8.59 

Sesquioxides  of  iron  and  alumina  3.51 

100.05 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  to  have  much  less  silica  and  alumina  than 
the  beds  on  the  Milwaukee  river. 
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Tlie  following  species  were  collected  at  this  point:  Orthis  im- 
^yressaj  Strophodonta  demisaa^  8,  perplana^  Sperifera  medialisy  S. 
pinnata^  Atrypa  reticuJ-aria^  PaloBoneilo  conatricta^  P.  emarginatir^ 
Modiomorpha  coneentrica,  two  new  species  of  Gomphoceraa^  Phor- 
cops  rana^  and  several  imperfect  forms  belonging  to  the  genera 
Cyathophyllum^  Lingula^  Spirifera^  Palceoneilo^  Modiomorpha  and 
^cculiomphaltiSy  and  the  plate  of  a  Placoderm  fish. 

Economic  Cotisiderations.  The  credit  of  first  calling  attention  to 
the  hydraulic  properties  possessed  by  the  rock  of  this  formation  be- 
longs to  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who,  some  years  since,  directed 
attention  to  it  as  probably  possessing  the  property  of  hydraulicity. 
In  an  article  prepared  for  Walling's  Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  under  date 
of  July,  1874,  he  called  attention  to  the  geological  relation  existing 
between  this  rock  and  the  water-limestone  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  a 
suggestion  as  to  its  possessing  the  same  useful  qualities.  The  first 
investigations  upon  the  part  of  the  geological  survey  were  made  by 
the  party  under  my  charge,  between  the  5th  and  12th  of  June,  1874, 
and  specimens  were  sent  to  the  chemist  of  the  survey  for  analysis  on 
the  latter  date,  but  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  that  department, 
analyses  were  not  received  until  the  following  year.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Wight  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  year  1875  are  fully 
stated  in  his  Annual  Report.  The  credit  of  demonstrating  by  actual 
tests,  the  unusual  hydraulic  excellence  of  the  rock  of  this  formation, 
is  due  to  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  Milwaukee  Cement  Co.,  and 
to  Mr.  D.  J.  Whittemore,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R. 
R.  To  these  gentlemen  I  am  under  obligations  for  the  following 
facts,  relating  to  their  interesting  and  important  investigations:^ 

The  first  series  of  experiments  of  Mr.  Whittemore  to  determine 
the  quality  of  this  rock  as  a  cement  stone,  and  the  strength  and  ralue 
of  the  product,  extended  continuously  over  nearly  one  year  and  a  half, 
and  embraced  about  1,500  individual  tests,  and  perhaps  an  equal  num- 
ber has  been  made  by  him  and  other  competent  gentlemen  since. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  according  to  standard  methods, 
with  excellent  apparatus,  and  ap]>ear  to  have  been  characterised  by 
impartiality  in  selection,  and  conscientious  care  in  manipulation.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  commercial  cements  with  which  comparison 
was  made  compare  very  favorably  with  those  obtained  by  other  com- 
petent experimenters  upon  the  same  products,  which  indicates  that 
the  selection  was  a  fair  one,  and  as  the  several  samples  were  subjected 
to  the  same  processes,  the  results  possess  much  more  value  than  if 

'  See  a  paper  read  before  the  Fortnightly  Chib  of  Milwaukee,  November  4,  1875,  by 
Don  J.  Whittemore,  of  which  the  following  is  litUe  more  than  an  abetract. 
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the  data,  with  which  comparison  is  made,  were  compiled  from  trials 
made  at  various  times,  and  under  varying  conditions  and  manipula- 
tion.^ The  Milwaukee  cement  was  prepared  by  calcination  in  cru- 
cibles with  varying  degrees  of  torrification,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  rock,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  maximum  of  good  results  was  secured.  Mr.  Wliit- 
temore  expresses  the  opinion  that,  with  proper  care,  a  better  com- 
mercial article  than  the  one  used  might  be  manufactured. 

The  commercial  cements  were  obtained  as  fresh  as  possible  from 
the  stock  in  the  market,  a  selection  being  made  from  large  quantities, 
and  only  those  used,  that,  upon  trial,  were  found  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity. To  secure  uniform  fineness,  only  that  portion  of  each  product 
was  used  that  passed  through  a  sieve  of  2^704  meshes  to  the  square 
inch. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  mortars  of  clear  cement,  seven  days  old,  the  last  six  in  water; 
also  of  mortars  composed  of  equal  weights  of  cement  and  sand  at  90 
days,  the  last  89  in  water: 
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Commercial  Cemenis — 
No.    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7..... 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Milwaukee  Cement . . . . 


Tensile  Strength,  in  Pounds 
PER  Square  Inch,  of  Mortars 
Composed  of 


Clear  cement,  sev- 
en days  ola. 

Equal  weights  of 
cement  ana  sand, 

ninety  days  old. 

95 

194 

77 

185 

38 

152ii 

97 

270 

101)4 

195 

139K 

204}^ 

44 

'irx 

36 

140 

^H 

182M 

95 

280 

98>^ 

149 

90 

157 

70K 

im% 

101 

190 

98 

2023i 

96 

290 

In  the  above  table,  the  result  for  the  Milwaukee  cement  was  ob- 

*  Those  who  may  wish  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Whittemore  with  those 
of  others  will  find  the  means  of  doing  so  in  Oen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore's  standard  work  on 
Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars. 
Wis.  Sur.  —26 
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tained  from  the  average  of  separate  tests  of  two  samples  taken  from 
widely  diiferent  parts  of  the  outcrop  on  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  cal- 
cined, one  four,  and  the  other  three  hours,  and  from  a  mixture  of 
these  calcined  for  two  and  a  half,  three,  three  and  a  half,  four,  and  four 
and  a  half  hours,  respectively.  The  results  indicate  a  convenient  lat- 
itude in  calcination,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  secnring 
a  uniformly  reliable  commercial  product. 

To  ascertain  the  breaking  stength  of  the  cement,  rectangular  bars 
one  inch  square,  in  cross  section,  and  four  inches  long,  were  prepared, 
from  the  several  samples  tested,  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  al- 
lowed to  set  under  an  end  pressure  of  32  pounds;  when  they  wei*e 
removed  and  kept  one  day  in  air  and  ninety-nine  in  water.  They 
were  then  broken  by  resting  them  upon  supports  four  inches  apart 
and  applying  weight  gradually  at  the  center.  The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

BBEAKINO   STBENGTH   OF   CEMENT   MORTARS. 


Whittemore. 

Yardley. 

Kind  of  Cement. 

Cement  2 
Sand      1 

Cement  1 
Sand      2 

Cement  2 
Sand      1 

Cement  1 
Sand     2 

Commercial  Cement.  No.    1 

54 
59 

9SH 

KJO 
59 
107 
119,1^ 

119JI 

188 
124 

2fiH 
U\i 

47 

44K 

56»| 

7oy 

55 
69 

64 
70 

32 

33 

■    ■    *    •do.    ••••■•    aQO*    •    ■                         10     «••••■■«••• 

.... do ........ do ...         II...... 

62 

20 

Milwaukee  Cement  calcined  2%  hours. . 

.... do ...•••.. do ...•..*...  4  hours  . . 

. . .  .do do.  .mixture  (before  men- 
tioned)   

Milwaukee  cemgnt,  asGx^ge. . . .  j  * 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  breaking  strength 
of  the  Milwaukee  cement  is  16  per  cent,  higher  than  the  best  result 
obtained  from  the  six  commercial  samples  tested,  when  the  propor- 
tions were  two  of  cement  to  one  of  sand,  and  22  per  cent,  when  the 
proportions  were  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand.  The  average  of  the 
Milwaukee  cement  exceeds  the  average  of  the  commercial  cements  by 
56  per  cent.  That  this  difference  is  not  due  to  inferiority  in  the  com- 
mercial cements  used  by  Mr.  Whittemore  appears  from  a  comparison 
with  the  results  of  tests  made  by  Edward  Yardley,  C.  E.,  reported  in 
the  transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  1872, 
and  given  in  the  table  above.     Mr.  Tardley's  specimens  were  of  sini- 
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ilar  form,  composition  and  age,  but  were  made  plastic  like  mason's 
mortar,  while  Mr.  Whittemore's  were  all  made  stiflT.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  this,  it  still  appears  evident  that  Mr.  Wliittemore  used 
a  superior  selection  of  commercial  cements. 

For  determining  the  crushing  strength,  cylinders  of  mortar  having 
a  base  area  of  one  square  inch,  and  a  height  of  one  inch,  were  formed 
from  the  several  cements,  and  kept  under  a  pressure  of  32  pounds 
until  set,  when  they  were  kept  in  a  dry  room  one  day,  and  then  im- 
mersed for  89  days  in  water,  when  they  were  crushed,  several  samples 
of  each  being  used.     The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained: 


CRUSHING   STRENGTH, 
In  pounds  per  square  inch^  of  eemeyit  mortars y  90  daps  old,  the  last  89  in  water. 


Kind  of  Cemsnt. 


Commercial 


Milwaukee 


Portland. 


fNo.    1 

No.    2 

No.    3 

No.    4 

No.    5 

No.    6 

No.    7 

No.    8 

No.    9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

A 

B 

C 

^  B  and  C  Mixture 


Composition  of  Mortaks. 


^ 


a 


2, lib 
2/200 
2,028 
8. 802 
2,983 
3,479 
4.742 
2,767 
3,789 
3,247 
5.019 


8,705 
3.887 
3,704 
5,3:^ 


S 

CO 


1,930 
1,614 
1,661 
2,767 
2,lo0 
3.060 
3,475 
2. 896 
8, 1.56 
2,981 
3,572 


3,691 
3,821 
3,469 
4,630 


884 
794 
1,071 
1.5136 
989 
1,590 
1,787 
1,596 
1,900 
2, 075 
2,180 
2,840 
2,146 
2,478 
2,497 
3,356 


oa 


299 

3:37 

417 

802 

742 

895 

848 

1,068 

955 

1,208 

1,192 

1.596 

1,261 

1,467 

1,479 

1,769 


CO 


128 

180 

2:^3 

524 

472 

615 

625 

571 

586 

75U 

681 

1,08:3 

1,127 

1,08:3 

1,185 

792 


QCO 

Si's 


1.811 
1,311 
1.721 
2. 893 
2,153 
3,100 
3,205 
8,285 
3,441 
4,080 
4. 008 
5,019 
4,534 
5,028 
5,111 
5.917 


0) 

-a 
> 


33 
3:3 
48 

70 

54 

77 

80 

80 

a5 

100 

100 

125 

114 

125 

128 

148 


By  an  inspection  of  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
strength  of  the  clear  cement,  the  commercial  articles  Nos.  7  and  11 
surpass  the  Wisconsin  product,  but  as  the  admixture  of  sand  is  in- 
creased, the  relative  superiority  of  the  latter  becomes  very  conspicu- 
ous. It  appears  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  sand,  the  greater 
the  relative  value  of  the  Milwaukee  cement.  Since  cement  is  usually 
used  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  the  columns  in  the  above 
table  that  give  the  proportions  of  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  and  1  to  3,  indicate 
the  practical  value  of  the  products  examined,  and  they  therefore  are 
combined  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  table.  The  last  column  gives  in 
a  more  convenient  form  the  value  of  the  several  cements  for  the  pro- 
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portions  indicated,  the  two  best  commercial  cements  being  taken  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  and  expressed  by  100.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  average  of  the  tests  of  the  Wisconsin  product,  exceeds  the 
highest  of  the  commercial  articles  by  23  per  cent,  and  exceeds  the 
average  of  the  eleven,  which  represent  the  relative  strength  of  the  ce- 
ment in  the  Milwaukee  market,  by  54  per  cent.  The  remarkable  im- 
ported cement,  known  as  Portland,  was  included  in  these  tests,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  table.  As  it  is  extensively  used  in  Europe, 
and  has  been  submitted  to  a  great  many  trials,  its  character  and  value 
are  well  known  to  engineers  and  experts,  and  it  therefore  furnishes  a 
valuable  standard  of  comparison.  Within  the  proportions  named 
above,  the  Wisconsin  cement  surpasses  the  best  of  the  commercial 
cements  almost  as  much  as  it  is  surpassed  by  this  unrivalled  artificial 
European  product. 

It  remained  to  test  the  adhesive  strength  of  this  mortar,  and  for 
this  purj>ose  Mr.  Whittemore  joined  common  brick  crosswise  with 
mortar  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand,  and  kept  them 
under  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  per  square  inch,  until  the  mortar  had 
set,  when  the  brick  were  packed  in  damp  sand  for  seventy  days,  and 
then  were  separated  by  tensile  strain,  with  the  following  results: 

Commercial  cement  No.  1 39^ 

"  "         "    2 59 

"    3 16 

"    4 21H 

"    6 41H 

**    7 541^ 

"    8 415^ 

•*  "         "  10 66 

"11 63Ji 

Average  of  commercial  cements 4b}4 

Average  of  three  products  of  Milwaukee  cement 75}^ 

English  Portland 47^ 

In  many  instances,  the  result  only  shows  the  cohesive  strength  of 
the  brick,  since  after  a  strain  of  60  pounds  is  reached,  the  brick  is  of- 
ten ruptured  instead  of  the  mortar. 

Sawn  slabs  of  marble  treated  in  a  similar  manner  showed  an  adhe- 
sive strength  of  53f  pounds,  when  joined  96  days.  The  rate  of  indu- 
ration was  ascertained  by  crushing  cylinders  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  cement  and  sand,  at  the  end  of  every  five  days  up  to  ninety.  The 
following  series  indicates  the  strength,  in  pounds,  per  square  inch, 
attained,  beginning  at  the  age  of  five  days  and  ending  at  ninety:  403, 
837, 1,178,  1,519,  1,953,  2,418,  2,635,  2,759,  2,867,  2,976,  3,068,  3,162, 
3,255,  3,332,  3,410,  3,487,  3,571,  3,658. 
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Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  TJ.  S.  A.,  the  highest  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  tliis  country,  gives  as  the  average  tensile  strength  of  the  Mil- 
waukee cement,  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  64^-  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  that  of  the  standard  brands  of  five  of  the  Bosendale  compa- 
nies at  47  pounds.  He  also  informs  me  that  the  commercial  product  of 
the  Milwaukee  stone,  used  under  his  direction  at  Washington  city, 
for  making  concrete,  produced  excellent  work.  Similar  testimony  is 
given  by  others  who  have  used  the  cement.  The  excellence  of  the 
product  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  established. 

Four  large  kilns,  with  a  mill  and  accessory  works,  have  been  already 
constructed  and  put  in  successful  operation.  The  extent  of  the  deposit 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  anticipated  wants,  and  its  location  is 
convenient  and  accessible.  The  description  of  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant a  resource  forms  a  fitting  close  for  our  discussion  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  Eastern  Wisconsin. 


i  . 


INTEODUOTIOK 

The  following  report  covers  a  region  having  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles,  and  is  the  result  of  something  more  than  nine  months, 
in  all,  of  field  work.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  done  in  the  seasons 
of  1874  and  1875,  my  work  during  the  other  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  survey  having  been  in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

The  district  now  reported  on,  including  the  central  counties  of 
Wisconsin,  is  nearly  one-fourth  larger  than  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  third  geological  survey  has  been  in  progress  from  1864  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  has  issued,  besides  numerous  annual  reports,  a 
large  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages,  and  an  atlas  of  maps.  Prof. 
Geikie,  director  .of  the  geological  survey  of  Scotland,  has  recently 
made  the  statement,  in  a  public  lecture,  that  the  average  annual 
amount  of  ground  gone  over  by  each  geologist  of  that  survey  is  about 
one  hundred  square  miles,  this  amount  of  labor  being  performed  by 
an  average  daily  walk  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  in  a  year  of  two  hundred 
days  in  the  field.  At  the  same  rate,  an  examination  of  the  Central 
Wisconsin  district  would  require  over  one  hundred  years  of  continu- 
ous work.  These  statements  are  made  in  order  that  a  fair  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  the  results  accomplished,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  surveys  of  other  states  and  countries,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  that  no  claim  is  made  of  having  made  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  district  reported  upon. 

Geological  mapping  is  accurate,  ceteris  paribus,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  geographical  maps  used  as  a  basis  are  accurate.  One 
great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  surveys  of  Great  Britain  lies  Jn  the 
almost  absolute  accuracy  of  the  celebrated  Ordnance  Maps  of  that 
country,  which  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  and 
show  every  topographical  feature,  road,  and  house,  with  such  faithful- 
ness that  the  geologist  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  mark  upon  them 
outcrops  as  fast  as  found.  In  the  United  States,  the  only  maps  hav- 
ing any  genuine  claim  to  accuracy  are  those  of  the  coasts  of  the 
continent,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment triangulation  surveys,  and  even  these  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  much  use  in  geological  mapping.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  this  regard,  we  have  in  Wisconsin  a  great  advantage  over 
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most  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union,  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Linear  Surveys,  which  have  divided  the  whole  state  up  into 
townships  of  thirty-six  square  miles,  and  these  again  into  sections  of  one 
square  mile  each.  Plats  of  each  township  are  always  to  be  obtained, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  and  showing  marshes,  prai- 
ries, streams,  and  timber  land;  all  of  which  are  pretty  closely  correct 
where  crossed  by  the  section  lines,  though  elsewhere  only  roughly  ap- 
proximate. "With  these  maps,  a  little  trouble  suffices  to  locate  out- 
crops with  considerable  accuracy,  and  the  task  becomes  still  easier  in 
the  case  of  those  few  counties  of  which  there  ai*e  atlases  showing  the 
locations  of  roads  and  houses.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  shortness  of  the  field  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  maps 
accompanying  this  report  will  compare  favorably  in  closeness  of  detail 
with  those. made  of  any  other  states  in  the  Union. 

The  present  report  is  the  only  comprehensive  one  ever  made  on  the 
area  included  within  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has,  indeed,  never  before  been  geologically  examined,  al- 
though a  number  of  reconnoissances  along  certain  lines  have  been 
made  in  former  years.  About  1847,  Dr.  Kandall,  one  of  the  corps  of 
the  United  States  survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  under 
Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  made  a  trip  along  Black  river  from  the  falls  to  the 
Fourth  Principal  Meridian.  His  observations  occupy  two  or  three 
pages  in  Dr.  Owen's  final  report,  *  and  are  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
colored  sections.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  J.  G.  Norwood,  another  of  Dr. 
Owen's  corps,  made  a  canoe  trip  along  the  Wisconsin  from  its  source 
to  Sauk  City.  His  observations,  in  the  form  of  an  itinerary,  cover 
about  fifteen  pages'  of  the  same  volume,  which  includes  also  about 
twelve  pages  ^  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  on  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin 
below  Portage.  In  1855,  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival,  then  state  geologist, 
spent  five  months  in  making  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  entire 
state,  visiting  all  but  twelve  counties.  His  report  on  this  reconnois- 
sance, printed  after  his  death  in  May,  1856,  covers  about  fifty  pages, 
in  which  each  formation  is  taken  up  in  regular  order.  Whilst  this 
report  is  tinctured  somewhat  with  the  older  ideas,  and  some  of  its 
statements  have  been  since  proved  erroneous,  and  although  Dr.  Per- 
cival did  not  have  the  advantages  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  the 
science,  and  of  the  light  now  to  be  obtained  from  the  geological  reports 
of  adjacent  states,  nevertheless  his  general  summary  of  the  geology 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  an  exceedingly  faitliful 
one.  The  report  was  published  only  as  a  small  pamphlet,  and  has 
never  received  the  credit  it  deserved.     How  far  the  survey  under  Mr. 

*  Owen's  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  p.  151. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  277-293.      » Ibid,  pp.  510-522. 
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James  Hall,  in  1858-1861,  extended  into  the  Central  Wisconsin  dis- 
trict, I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  since  no  reports  were  ever  pub- 
lished, except  that  on  the  lead  region  by  Prof.  Whitney.  The  large 
geological  chart  of  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States,  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  gives  some  quite  accurate  details 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  of 
Central  Wisconsin,  and  as  these  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Hall,  they 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  by  his  sur- 
vey that  was  never  published. 

Future  surveys  will,  beyond  doubt,  make  farther  and  more  detailed 
observations  than  now  submitted,  points  now  in  doubt  will  be  cleared 
up,  and  new  generalizations,  now  unthought  of,  will  be  made. 
Amongst  those  points  that  now  appear  especially  to  need  further  in- 
vestigation, may  be  mentioned  the  detailed  structure  of  the  Archaean 
terranes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  formations  within  what  is  now  called  the 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  series,  the  one  resting  upon  the  eroded  surface 
of  the  other.  The  first  of  these  can  be  fully  attained  only  by  an  ex- 
haustive traversing  of  the  unsettled  regions  on  foot,  the  location  of 
every  outcrop,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  all  specimens. 
The  Archaean  ranges  of  the  Baraboo  valley,  too,  deserve  a  more  de- 
tailed study,  and  such  a  one  as  can  only  be  given  by  the  most  thorough 
traversing  on  foot. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  report,  by  geological  formations, 
seems  to  be  the  only  logical  one.  A  complete  arrangement  by  coun- 
ties involves  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  and  renders  a  report  far  less 
intelligible  to  those  outside  the  state.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been 
thought  best  to  carry  the  geological  arrangement  too  far,  and  the  local 
details  are,  therefore,  arranged  geographically,  so  that  information 
with  regard  to  any  particular  locality  may  be  the  more  readily  found. 
Moreover,  in  giving  details  with  regard  to  the  several  Silurian  forma- 
tions, these  have  been  grouped  together,  because  in  much  of  the  dis- 
trict the  areas  occupied  by  them  are  so  interwoven  that  any  attempt 
to  give  the  details  with  regard  to  each  separately  would  result  only  in 
confusion.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  to  me  at  least,  that  the 
small  space  necessarily  assigned  to  this  report  has  rendered  it  impos- 
wble  to  print  all  of  the  manuscript  prepared.  The  pages  thrown  out 
include  a  detailed  topographical  and  geological  description,  by  town- 
ships, of  most  of  the  Silurian  portion  of  the  district;  and  the  plan  of 
the  report  is  marred  by  the  omission.  An  Appendix  on  Artesian 
Wells  and  a  Chemical  Appendix,  in  which  are  tabulated,  with  addi- 
tions, the  analyses  cited  in  the  following  pages,  for  the  most  part  the 
work  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  are  also  crowded  out. 
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Tlie  parenthetical  numbers  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  this  re- 
port are  those  of  specimens  representing  the  rocks  described.  These 
specimens  will  be  distributed,  according  to  law,  to  different  institu- 
tions in  the  state,  and  will  be  much  more  valuable  for  being  cited  here. 

It  remains  to  make  acknowledgments  for  aid  received  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  field  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  M.  S.,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  aided 
me  in  the  field  work  throughout  the  season  of  1874,  and  during  much 
of  that  of  1875.  Several  of  the  towns  in  Dane  county  were  mapped 
wholly  by  him,  besides  which  he  made  many  independent  observations 
in  other  parts  of  Dane  county,  and  in  southeastern  Columbia  county 
Mr.  Sweet  also  aided  greatly  in  the  chemical  work,  having  been  thus 
employed  especially  during  the  winter  of  1875-6.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions all  of  the  analyses  given  in  this  report  are  Mr.  Sweet's  work, 
and  full  credit  is  given  him  here  for  them. 

The  late  James  H.  Eaton,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
at  Beloit  College,  aided  me  in  the  field  work  during  about  two  months 
in  each  season,  his  services  being  given  for  his  expenses  only.  His 
faithful  observations,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Glacial  Drift, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  material  of  this  report.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  in  Professor  Eaton's  death  the  state  has  lost  the 
best  trained  and  most  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  and  painstaking  of  its  scientists. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1875,  Mr.  G.  C.  Synon,  B.  S.,  was  my  aid  in 
the  field  work.  Messrs.  Oliver  Matthews  and  W.  A.  Hover,  of  the 
Metallurgical  Department  of  the  State  University,  have  both  given 
aid  gratuitously  in  field  work,  and  in  making  analyses.  Analytical 
determinations  have  also  been  made  gratuitously  by  Mr.  A.  ().  Pres- 
cott,  in  the  University  laboratory.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Paine,  A.  D.  Con- 
over,  and  P.  L.  Norman  have  aided  me  in  preparing  the  cuts  and 
plates  for  this  report.  Mr.  W.  H.  Canfield,  of  Baraboo,  for  many 
years  a  surveyor  in  Sauk  county,  furnished  me  with  a  map  of  that 
county,  on  which  he  had  marked,  from  personal  observation,  the  loca- 
tion of  quartzite  outcrops,  thus  greatly  lessening  my  own  labor.  I 
should  also  add  that  Mr.  Canfield's  topographical  map  of  Sauk  county 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  outlining  the  formations.  The  citizens 
of  the  region  generally  have  aided  me  greatly. 

This  report  has  been  nearly  all  prepared,  including  illustrations, 
and  the  examination  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  specimens, 
during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1877,  for  the  most  part  whilst  engaged 
in  teaching  several  hours  a  day;  and  the  task  has  not  been  a  light  one. 

TJwrvERsnT  of  Wisconsin,  June  2,  l&tt,  IL  D.  L 
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CHAPTEE  I. 
SUKFACE  FEATURES  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 

The  region  here  designated  as  Central  Wisconsin  includes  Colum- 
bia, Marquette,  Waushara,  Adams,  Juneau,  Wood,  Marathon,  Clark 
and  Jackson  counties;  all  of  Dane  and  Sauk  counties  except  the  west- 
ern tier  of  towns  in  each;  and  also  that  portion  of  Green  Lake  county 
which  lies  north  of  the  Fox  river.  The  Atlas  plates  of  Areas  D,  E,  F, 
and  H,  apply  in  part  or  wholly  to  this  region. 

RIVER  SYSTEMS  AND  GENERAL  SURFACE  SLOPES. 

Disregarding  the  small  areas  in  Clark  and  Jackson  counties  which 
drain  into  the  Chippewa  and  Trempealeau  rivers,  the  region  may  be 
said  to  include  portions  of  four  distinct  drainage  systems:  those  of 
the  Wisconsin,  Black  and  E-ock  rivers,  which  flow  southward  and 
westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  of  the  Fox  river,  which  flows 
northward  and  eastward  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  thus  tributary  to 
the  Saint  Lawrence. 

The  directions  and  areas  of  these  river  systems  are  more  or  less 
directly  influenced  by  the  rock  structure  of  the  state.  Extending  into 
Wisconsin  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  forming  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  northern  half  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  great  mass  of 
ancient  crystalline  rocks,  which  is  bordered  on  all  sides  by  newer  and 
undisturbed  formations,  whose  outcropping  edges,  on  the  south,  east, 
and  west,  succeed  one  another  in  concentric  bands.  The  central  crys- 
talline mass,  probably  for  the  most  part  never  covered  by  later  forma- 
tions, includes  the  highest  land  in  the  state.  It  has  a  general  slope 
to  the  southward,  reaching  its  greatest  elevation  — 1,000  feet  above 
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Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  —  along  its  northern  edge,  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  latter  lake.  The  waters  which  fall  npon  it  are  shed  in 
fonr  different  directions:  to  the  north,  into  Lake  Superior;  to  the 
southeast,  into  Lake  Michigan;  to  the  south,  into  the  Wisconsin  — 
which  ultimately  reaches  the  Missi8:ippi;  and  to  the  southwest  directly 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  northward  streams,  which  interlock  on  the 
summit  of  the  divide  with  those  flowing  southeast,  south,  and  south- 
west, and  descend  in  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  nearly  a  thousand 
feet,  are  entirely  without  the  region  at  present  under  consideration. 
Of  the  streams  flowing  southwestward,  only  the  Black  river  drains 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  region,  whilst  the  southeasterly  streams 
are  mostly  outside  of  its  limits.  Some  of  the  latter  pass  directly  to 
Lake  Michigan,  whilst  others  concentrate  into  the  stream  known  as 
the  Wolf,  which,  after  leaving  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks,  takes  a 
southerly  course  until  it  meets  the  northward  flowing  Fox.  The  two, 
uniting,  pass  through  Lake  Winnebago  northward  to  Green  Bay. 
The  systems  of  the  upper  Fox  and  of  the  Rock,  though  less  immedi- 
ately under  the  influence  of  the  Archaean  watershed  of  the  north  part 
of  the  state,  are  still  directly  affected  by  the  geology  of  the  regions 
they  drain,  the  waters  of  the  upper  Fox  being  shed  to  the  east  by  the 
high  sandstone  and  drift  region  of  western  Marquette  and  Waushara 
counties,  and  to  the  north  by  the  high  limestone  belt  which  runs 
southwestwardly  through  Green  Lake  and  Columbia,  whilst  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rock  river  are  shed  southeastward  by  the  same  limestone 
belt.  Although  traced  thus  directly  to  other  influences,  the  drainage 
areas  and  general  surface  slopes  of  the  southern  half  of  the  state  are 
still  in  some  degree  ultimately  attributable  to  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  Archaean  nucleus.  Whilst  the  southern  region  retains  the  gen- 
eral slope  southward  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the  north,  it  also  shows 
the  same  eastward  and  westward  slopes  from  a  central  north  and  south 
line.  This  seems  without  doubt  to  be  due  to  the  continuance,  beneath 
the  Paleozoic  accumulations,  of  the  ArchoBan  mass  with  the  same  sur- 
face structure  as  on  its  exposed  portions,  i.  e,,  a  central  north  and 
south  crest  line,  itself  sloping  southward,  from  which  there  are  east- 
ward and  westward  slants. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the  Wisconsin 
drains  about  160  townships,  including  the  eastern  part  of  Chirk,  nearly 
all  of  Marathon,  a  small  part  of  eastern  Jackson,  nearly  all  of  Wood 
and  Portage,  all  of  Juneau,  nearly  all  of  Adams,  all  of  Sank,  about 
half  of  Columbia,  and  a  few  towns  in  northwestern  Dane;  the  Black 
river  drains  about  41  townships,  including  about  half  of  Clark,  nearly 
all  of  Jackson,  and  a  small  area  in  the  western  part  of  Wood;  the 
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Fox  drains  about  49  townships,  including  the  easternmost  part  of  Mar- 
athon and  Portage,  almost  all  of  Waushara,  all  of  Marquette,  south- 
eastern Adams,  about  four  townships  in  northern  Columbia,  and  all 
of  Green  Lake  within  the  district;  and  the  Hock  drains  about  31 
townships,  including  eastern  and  southwestern  Columbia,  and  nearly 
all  of  Dane. 

Much  the  most  important  of  these  streams  is  the  Wisconsin,  which 
constitutes,  with  its  valley,  the  main  topographical  feature  of  the 
region.     The  total  length  of  this  river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
is  about  500  miles.     Rising  in  Lac  Vieux  Desert,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Archaean  watershed,  at  an  elevation  of  951  feet  above  Lake  Michi- 
gan, it  pursues  a  general  southerly  course  for  300  miles  over  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  and  then,  passing  on  to  the  sandstones  which  form  its 
bed  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  continues  to  the  southward  for 
some  eighty  miles  more.     Turning  then  •  westward,  it  reaches  the 
Mississippi  within  40  miles  of  the  south  line  of  the  state,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  30  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.     Like  all  the  other  streams 
which  run  to  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest  from  the  crystalline 
rocks,  it  has  its  quite  distinct  upper  or  crystalline  rock  portion,  and 
its  lower  or  sandstone  portion.     In  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, we  may  conveniently  regard  the  river  as  having  three  distinct 
sections:  the  first  including  all  that  part  from  the  source  to  the  last 
appearance  of  crystalline  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Wood  county;  the  second,  that  part  from  this  point  to  the 
Dalles,  on  the  south  line  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties;  and  the 
third,  that  portion  from  the  Dalles  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream.     The 
first  of  these  divisions  is  broken  constantly  by  rapids  and  falls,  caused 
by  the  descent  south  of  the  surface  of  the  Archaean  area,  and  by  the 
obstructions  produced  by  the  inclined  ledges  of  rock  which  cross  the 
stream.     The  second  and  third  sections  are  alike  in  being  almost  en- 
tirely without  rapids  or  falls,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  bed  rock,  but 
are  separated  by  the  contracted  gorge  known  as  the  Dalles,  which, 
acting  in  some  sort  as  a  dam,  prevents  any  considerable  rise  in  the 
river  below,  the  water  above  not  unfrequently  rising  as  much  as  50 
feet  in  fiood  seasons,  whilst  below  the  extreme  fluctuation  does  not 
exceed  10  feet.     Tlie  total  lengths  of  the  Archaean,  upper  sandstone, 
and  lower  sandstone  sections  of  the  Wisconsin,  are,  respectively,  300, 
62  and  130  miles,  the  distance  through  the  Dalles  being  about  seven 
miles. 

For  a  description  of  the  course  of  the  river  more  in  detail,  we  may 
lx?gin  with  its  entrance  into  the  district  in  the  northern  part  of  Mara- 
thon county.      From  here,  where  the  width  according  to  the  land 
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oflSce  plats  is  from  300  to  500  feet,  the  river  pursues  a  general  south- 
erly course  through  towns  29,  28,  27,  26,  25  and  24,  of  range  7  east, 
and  towns  24  and  23,  of  range  8  east,  in  the  southern  part  of  Portage 
county.  In  this  part  of  its  course  -the  Wisconsin  flows  through  a 
densely  timbered  country,  and  has,  except  where  it  makes  rapids,  or 
passes  through  rock  gorges,  a  narrow  bottom  land,  which  varies  in 
width,  is  usually  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  water  level,  and  is  wider 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Above  this  bottom,  terraces  can  often 
be  made  out,  with  surfaces  in  some  cases  one  or  two  miles  in  width. 
Above,  again,  the  country  surface  rises  steadily  to  the  dividing  ridges 
on  each  side,  never  showing  the  bluff  edges  so  characteristic  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river.  Heavy  rapids  and  falls  are  made  at  Wau- 
sau  (Big  Bull  Falls),  Mosinee  (Little  Bull  Falls),  Stevens  Point,  and 
on  section  8,  town  23,  range  8  (Conant's  Rapids).  All  but  the  last 
named  of  these  are  increased  in  height  by  artificial  dams.  Two  miles 
below  the  foot  of  Conant's  Bapids,  just  after  receiving  the  Plover  river 
on  the  east,  the  Wisconsin  turns  a  right  angle  to  the  west,  and  enters 
upon  the  sparsely  timbered  sand  plains  through  which  it  flows  for  a 
hundred  miles.  At  the  bend  the  river  is  quiet,  with  high  banks  of 
sand  and  a  few  low  outcrops  of  gneiss  at  the  water's  edge.  From  the 
bend  the  course  is  westward  for  about  nine  miles;  then,  after  curving 
southward  again,  the  long  series  of  rapids  soon  begins  which,  with 
intervening  stretches  of  still  water,  extend  about  15  miles  along  the 
river  to  the  last  rapid  at  Point  Bass,  in  southern  Wood  county.  East 
of  the  river  line,  between  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Point  Bass, 
the  country  rises  gradually,  reaching  altitudes  of  100  feet  above  the 
river  at  points  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  On  the  west  the  surface 
is  an  almost  level  plain,  descending  gradually  as  the  river  is  receded 
from.  At  Point  Bass  the  gneissic  rocks  disappear  beneath  the  sand- 
stones which  for  some  miles  have  formed  the  upper  portions  of  the 
river  banks,  and  now  become  in  turn  the  bed  rock;  and  the  first 
division  of  the  river's  course  ends.  The  main  tributaries  which  it 
has  received  down  to  this  point  are,  on  the  left  bank  —  the  Big  Eau 
Claire,  three  miles  below  Wausau;  the  Little  Eau  Claire,  on  the  north 
side  of  Sec.  3,  T.  25,  R.  7  E.,  just  south  of  the  north  line  of  Portage 
county;  and  the  Big  Plover,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  28,  R.  5  E.,  just  at  the 
foot  of  Conant's  Rapids;  on  the  right  bank  —  the  Placota,  or  Big  Rib, 
about  two  miles  below  Wausau ;  the  She-she-ga-ma-isk,  or  Big  Eau 
Pleine,  on  Sec.  19,  T.  26,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county;  and  the  Little 
Eau  Pleine,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  25,  R.  7,  in  Portage  county.  All  of  these 
streams  are  of  considerable  size,  and  drain  large  areas.  They  all 
make  much  southing  in  their  courses,  so  that  their  lengtlis  are  much 
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greater  than  the  actual  distances  from  the  sources  to  the  Wisconsin 
at  the  nearest  points,  and  all  of  them  have  a  very  considerable  descent, 
making  many  rapids  and  falls  over  the  tilted  edges  of  schistose  and 
gneissic  rocks,  even  down  to  within  short  distances  of  their  junctions 
with  the  main  river.  The  streams  on  the  west  side  head  on  the  high 
conntry  along  the  line  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  about  40 
miles  west  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at  elevations  from  200  to  300  feet 
above  their  mouths;  those  on  the  east  head  on  the  divide  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  Wolf,  about  20  miles  east,  at  elevations  not  very  much 
less.  Reaching  back,  as  these  streams  do,  into  a  country  largely  tim- 
bered with  pine,  and  having  so  large  a  descent,  they  are  of  great  value 
for  logging  and  milling  purposes. 

Tlie  second  section  of  the  Wisconsin  river  begins  at  Point  Bass, 
with  a  width  of  from  700  to  900  feet.     The  next  sixty  miles  of  its 
course,  to  the  head  of  the  Dalles,  is  a  southerly  stretch,  with  a  wide 
bow  to  the  westward,  through  sand  plains,  here  and  there  timbered 
with  dwarf  oaks,  and  interspersed  with  marshes.     These  plains  stretch 
away  to  the  east  and  west  for  twenty  miles  from  the  river  bottom, 
gradually  rising  in  both  directions.     Scattered  over  them,  at  intervals 
of  one  to  ten  miles,  are  erosion  peaks  of  sandstone  from  50  to  300  feet 
in  height,  rising  precipitously  from  the  level  ground.     Some  of  these 
are  near  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  also  in  places  bordered 
hy  low  mural  exposures  of  the  same  sandstone.     The  river  itself  is 
constantly  obstructed  by  shifting  sandbars,  resulting  from  the  ancient 
disintegration  of  the  sandstone,  which  in  the  vicinity  everywhere 
forms  the  basement  rock,  but  its  course  is  not  obstructed  by  rock 
rapids.     As  it  nears  the  southern  line  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties, 
the  high  ground  that  limits  the  sand  plain  on  the  west,  curving  south- 
eastward, finally  reaches  the  edge  of  the  stream,  which,  by  its  south- 
easterly course  for  the  last  twenty  miles,  has  itself  approached  the  high 
ground  on  the  east.     The  two  ridges  thus  closing  in  upon  the  river 
have  caused  it  to  cut  for  itself  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  known  as 
the  Dalles.     In  the  second  section  of  its  course,  the  Wisconsin  re- 
ceives several  important  tributaries.     Of  those  on  the  east,  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  Duck  creek  and  Ten  Mile  creek  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wood  county;  and  the  Little  and  Big  Eoche  k  Cris  creeks,  both  in 
Adams  county.     The  two  former  head  in  a  large  marsh  25  miles  east 
of,  and  over  100  feet  above,  the  main  stream.     The  two  latter  head 
on  the  high  dividing  ridge  on  the  west  line  of  Waushara  county,  at 
elevations  between  150  and  200  feet  above  their  mouths.      These 
streams  do  not  pass  through  a  timbered  country,  but  have  very  valu- 
able water  powers.     Of  those  on  the  west,  two  are  large  and  import- 
Wis.  Sub.  — 27 
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ant  —  the  Yellow  and  Lemonweir  rivers.  Yellow  river  heads  in 
township  25,  in  the  adjoining  corners  of  Wood,  Jackson  and  Clark 
counties,  and  runs  a  general  southerly  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Wisconsin  for  over  70  miles,  the  two  gradually  approaching  one  an- 
other and  joining  in  towship  17,  range  4  east.  The  Yellow  has  its 
Archaean  and  sandstone  sections,  the  former  exceedingly  rocky  and 
much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  the  latter  comparatively  slnggish 
and  without  rock  rapids.  The  upper  portions  of  the  river  extend 
into  the  pine  regions,  and  much  logging  is  done  in  times  of  high 
water.  The  water  powers  are  of  great  value.  The  Lemonweir  is  also 
a  large  stream.  Heading  in  a  timbered  region  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Jackson  county,  it  flows  southward  for  some  distance  through 
Monroe,  and  entering  Juneau  on  the  middle  of  its  west  side,  crosses 
it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  reaching  the  Wisconsin  in  section  24, 
township  15,  range  5  east,  having  descended  in  its  length  of  some  70 
miles  about  200  feet. 

The  "  Dalles  "  of  the  Wisconsin,  as  already  said,  is  a  narrow  pass- 
age cut  by  the  river  through  tlie  high  grounds  which,  after  bounding 
its  valley  on  both  sides  for  many  miles,  have  now  gradually  approached 
and  joined.  The  total  length  of  the  gorge  is  about  seven  and  one- 
half  miles.  At  the  upper  end,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  south 
line  of  Juneau  county,  the  river  narrows  suddenly  from  a  width  of 
over  one  third  of  a  mile  to  one  of  not  more  than  200  feet.  Through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  passage  the  width  does  not  ever  much 
exceed  this,  whilst  in  one  place  it  is  only  fifty  feet.  The  water  in  the 
gorge  is  very  deep,  although  immediately  above  it  there  are  broad 
sand  flats  with  scarcely  enough  water  at  low  stages  to  float  a  canoe. 
The  perpendicular  sandstone  walls  are  from  fifteen  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  the  country  immediately  on  top  of  them  being  about  100  feet 
above  the  river.  From  this  level,  about  midway  in  the  passage,  there 
is  a  rapid  rise  in  both  directions  to  the  summit  of  the  high  country 
on  each  side.  In  several  places  branch  gorges  deviate  from  the  main 
gorge,  returning  again  to  it;  these  are  evidently  old  river  channels 
and  are  now  closed  by  sand.  The  streams  entering  the  river  in  this 
portion  of  its  course  make  similar  caQons  on  a  smaller  scale. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Dalles  the  Wisconsin  enters  upon 'the  last  sec- 
tion of  its  course,  and  also  upon  the  most  remarkable  bend  in  its 
whole  length.  From  a  nearly  southerly  course  it  now  turns  almost 
due  east,  In  which  direction  it  continues  with  one  or  two  subordinate 
turns  southward  for  about  seventeen  miles,  through  low  sand  banks, 
as  far  as  Portage.  Here  it  bends  abruptly  south  again,  and, 
reaching  its  easternmost  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baraboo,  soon 
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swerves  around  into  the  final  southwestward  stretch  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  cause  of  this  long  detour  to  the  east  is  suflSciently  evi- 
dent. As  the  river  leaves  the  Dalles  it  finds  lying  directly  athwart 
its  course  the  two  bold  quartzite  ranges  which  extend  east  and  west 
through  Sauk  county  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and,  crossing  into 
Columbia,  finally  unite  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  county  line,  in  a 
sharp  and  bold,  eastward  projecting  point,  which  rises  400  feet  above 
the  river  bottom.  Above  Portage,  where  the  Wisconsin  forms  the 
southern  line  of  the  town  of  Lewiston,  the  ground  immediately  north 
is  lower  than  the  water  in  the  river,  the  heads  of  Neenah  creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Fox,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  its  banks.  In 
times  of  high  water  the  Wisconsin  overflows  into  these  streams,  and 
thus  contributes  much  to  a  totally  different  river  system.  At  Port- 
age the  Fox,  after  flowing  south  of  west  for  twenty  miles,  approaches 
the  Wisconsin  coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  Where  the  two 
streams  are  nearest  they  are  but  two  miles  apart,  and  are  separated  by 
a  low,  sandy  plain,  the  water  in  the  Fox  being  five  feet  below  that  of 
the  Wisconsin  at  ordinary  stages.  The  greater  part  of  this  low  ground 
is  overflowed  by  the  latter  stream  in  times  of  high  water,  and  to  this 
is  chiefly  due  the  spring  rise  in  the  Fox.  After  doubling  the  eastern 
end  of  the  qnartzite  ranges,  as  already  said,  the  Wisconsin  turns 
again  to  the  west,  being  forced  to  this  by  impinging  on  the  north 
side  of  a  high  belt  of  limestone  country,  which,  after  trending  south- 
west across  tlie  eastern  part  of  Columbia  county,  veers  gradually  to  a 
westerly  direction,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  river  along  the  rest  of  its 
course.  Soon  after  striking  this  limestone  region,  the  river  valley 
assumes  an  altogether  new  character,  which  it  retains  to  the  mouth, 
having  now  a  nearly  level;  for  the  most  part  treeless  bottom,  from 
three  to  six  miles  in  width,  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  usually  more 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  bold  and 
often  precipitous  bluffs,  100  to  350  feet  in  height,  of  sandstone  capped 
with  limestone.  Immediately  along  the  water's  edge  is  usually  a 
narrow  timbered  strip  —  rising  two  to  four  feet  above  the  river  —  which 
is  overflowed  at  high  water.  The  line  of  bluffs  along  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  is  the  northern  edge  of  the  high  limestone  belt  just 
mentioned,  which  reaches  its  greatest  elevations  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
south  of  this  edge.  In  front  of  the  main  bluff-face,  especially  in  its 
eastern  extension,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  bold  and  high  isolated 
outliers  of  the  limestone  country.  On  the  north  bank  the  bluffs  are 
at  first  the  edges  of  similar  large  outlying  masses,  but  further  down 
they  become  more  continuous,  the  river  crossing  over  the  northwest- 
ward trending  outcrop  line  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
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In  this  last  section  of  its  course  the  Wisconsin  is  much  obstructed 

by  bars  of  shifting  sand  derived  originally  from  the  erosion  of  the 
great  sandstone  formation  which  underlies  the  whole  region,  and  to 
whose  existence  the  unusual  amount  of  obstruction  of  this  kind  in 
the  river  is  due.  The  peculiar  instability  of  these  sand  bars,  and 
their  liability  to  form  and  disappear  within  a  few  hours,  renders  their 
control  very  diflScult.  In  view  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  this  al- 
ready disintegrated  sand  in  the  region  drained  by  the  river  and  its 
tributaries,  many  of  which  have  their  entire  course  through  sand  dis- 
tricts, the  construction  of  a  continuous  canal  along  the  Wisconsin 
river  from  Portage  to  its  mouth,  would  appear  to  be  the  only  way 
to  utilize  the  natural  highway  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi 
which  is  offered  by  this  and  the  Fox  rivers.  In  the  last  section  of  its 
course  the  Wisconsin  receives  within  the  limits  of  our  district  only 
one  stream  of  importance,  the  Baraboo,  which  enters  the  river 
near  the  easternmost  point  of  its  great  bend.  Heading  in  the  adja- 
cent corners  of  Monroe,  Vernon  and  Juneau  counties, at  an  elevation 
of  about  400  feet  above  its  mouth,  the  Baraboo  runs  southeastward 
into  Sauk  county,  where  it  breaks  into  the  valley  between  the  two 
east  and  west  quartzite  ranges  already  alluded  to,  through  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  northern  range.  Turning  then  eastward  it  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  for  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  then,  breaking  again  northward  through  the  north  range, 
follows  its  northern  side  east  to  the  Wisconsin.  The  Baraboo  is  a 
stream  of  very  considerable  size,  and  yields  a  number  of  excellent 
water  powers  in  the  valley  between  the  quartzite  ranges,  having  a 
fall  on  this  portion  of  its  course  of  seventy  feet.  The  tributaries  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  this  section  of  its  course,  are  of 
little  importance,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  limestone  divide.  The 
most  noteworthy  is  Duck  creek,  which  with  its  branches  drains  a 
considerable  area  in  the  towns  of  Pacific,  Springvale  and  Courtland, 
in  Columbia  county,  cutting  a  long  way  back  into  the  divide. 
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The  following  tabulation  gives  the  altitude  of  the  water  surface  of 
the  Wisconsin  at  prominent  points  from  the  source  to  the  mouth: 


Locality. 

Altitudes  of 
Water  Surface 

Date. 

Above 
Sea. 

Above 
Lake 
Mich. 

Authority. 

Lac  Vieux  Desert 

Wausau,  above  Dam  . . . . 

Knowlton......]^!';: 

SfcevpnH  PoiTifi 

1532 
1204 
1119 
1104 
1065 

1049 

1001? 

814 
792 
763 
746 
715 
696 
615 

951 
62:3 
538^ 
52:3  ] 

484 

468 

420? 

233 
211 
182 
165 
134 
115 
34 

Report  of  I.  A.Lapham. 
Railroad  Survey. 

Radroad  Survey. 

Railroad  Survey. 

Conant's  Rapids   (Sec.  8, 
T  23.  R  S) 

Railroad  Survey. 

Grand    Rapids    Railroad 
Bridi?e 

Railroad  Survey. 

Eilboum    City    Railroad 

Bridge 

Portafire 

Auir.  27,1867 

Railroad  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren  s  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 

Sept.    9,  1867 

Merrimac 

Sept.  17,  1867 

Sauk  Citv 

Sept.  27,  1867 
Oct    12,  1867 
Nov.     6,  1867 

Spring  Green  Bridge 

Mttscoda  .......  

Mouth  of  River 

The  average  velocity  of  the  river  below  Portage  is  remarkably  uni- 
form and  is  just  about  two  miles  per  hour.*  The  daily  discharge  of 
of  the  river  at  Portage  in  times  of  extreme  low  water  is  about 
259,000,000  cubic  feet.*  The  average  fall  of  the  water  surface 
of  the  river  below  Portage  is  1^  feet  per  mile.  General  Warrren, 
from  whose  report '  this  statement  is  taken,  very  truly  says  that  this 
rapid  fall,  were  it  not  for  the  great  amount  of  sand  in  the  river-bed, 
would  make  the  stream  a  series  of  pools  and  rock  rapids;  so  that, 
whilst  making  a  great  obstruction,  the  sand  really  gives  the  river 
what  navigability  it  possesses. 

In  subsequent  pages  are  given  a  number  of  geological  sections 
across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  below  Portage.  The  profiles  of 
these  sections  are  reduced  from  the  profiles  given  in  the  atlas  of  Gen. 
Warren's  report,  and  the  geology  has  been  added  from  my  own  ob- 
servations. 

Black  rirer  rises  in  townships  31  and  32,  on  the  high  drift-covered 
divide  near  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  at  elevations  of  over  800 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  runs  first  west  into  range  2,  and  then  takes 

>  Maj.  C.  R.  Sutter,  in  Chief  of  Engineer's  Report,  1867,  p.  353.       *  The  same. 
•  *•  Report  on  the  Transportation  Route  along  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  River,"  by  Gen. 
G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Wajshington,  1876. 
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a  southerly  course  through  Clark  county  as  far  as  township  24,  where  it 
begins  a  southwesterly  stretch  towards  the  Mississippi,  which  it  reaches 
in  town  17,  range  8,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Trempealeau  and 
La  Crosse  counties.  Its  total  length  is  about  150  miles,  and  total  fall 
about  750  feet.  Like  the  Wisconsin,  it  has  its  upper  or  Archaean  por- 
tion, broken  constantly  by  chutes  and  rapids  over  gneiss  and  granite, 
and  its  lower  or  sandstone  section  without  falls.  The  Archjeau  sec- 
tion of  the  river  extends  to  the  town  of  Black  River  Falls,  in  town- 
ship 21,  Jackson  county,  where  the  gneissoid  granite  and  gneiss 
cause  a  long  rapid  and  disappear  tinally  beneath  the  sandstones, 
which,  however,  extend  for  many  miles  northward  of  this2)oint  on  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  stream,  covering  the  crystalline  rocks  every- 
where except  in  the  river  bed.  Towards  its  mouth  the  valley  of 
Black  river  is  bounded  by  limestone-capped  bluffs  like  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  Like  the  Wisconsin,  again,  it 
has  its  upper  waters  in  a  pine  covered  region,  is  much  used  for  log- 
ging, and  affords  numberless  water  powers  by  its  rapid  descent  and 
frequent  rock  interruptions.  Most  of  the  branches  of  the  upper  Black 
run  over  crystalline  rocks  like  the  main  stream,  and  have  numerous 
rapids  and  falls.  Some  of  them,  however,  as  for  instance  the  East 
Fork,  reverse  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  streams  of  the  region, 
and  have  their  upper  portions  in  sandstone  on  the  high  divide  near  the 
Meridian  in  northeastern  Jackson  and  eastern  Clark  county,  whilst 
farther  down  they  cut  into  tlie  crystalline  rocks,  making  the  usual 
rapids  and  falls. 

The  main  Rock  riyer  only  touches  the  southeastern  corner  of  our 
district  in  the  expansion  known  as  Lake  Koshkonong,  but  its  branches 
drain  nearly  all  of  Dane  and  most  of  eastern  Columbia.  These 
branches  are  everywhere  divided  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  high  belt  of  limestone  country  already  described  as  run- 
ning southwestward  through  eastern  Columbia,  and  then  westward 
through  northern  Dane.  In  Dane  county  are  three  branches  of 
Rock  river,  draining  three  distinct  north  and  south  basins.  Central 
Dane  is  traversed  by  the  Catfish,  whose  upper  waters  expand  into 
several  large  lakes  that  lie  in  a  series  of  N.  E.  —  S.  W.  valleys  appar- 
ently of  glacial  origin.  Between  two  of  these  lies  Madison,  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  state.  Li  the  western  towns  of  Dane  are  the  heads  of 
Sugar  river,  whilst  on  the  eastern  side  the  drainage  is  into  Kosh- 
konong creek,  except  on  the  extreme  northeast,  where  it  is  eastward 
to  the  Crawfish,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  eastern  part  of  Columbia 
county. 

The  Fox  rlyer,  the  fourth  of  the  main  rivers  of  the  district,  heads 
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in  the  northeastern  part  of  Columbia  county  and  the  adjoining  por- 
tions of  Green  Lake,  on  the  west  edge  of  the  high  limestone  belt 
previously  alluded  to.  Flowing  at  first  southwest  and  then  due  west 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Duck  creek  branch  of  the  Wisconsin,  it  ap- 
proaches the  latter  stream  at  Portage.  When  within  two  miles 
of  the  Wisconsin,  separated  from  it  and  from  Duck  creek  by  only  a 
low,  sandy  plain,  it  turns  abruptly  northward,  and,  with  a  sluggish 
enrrent,  continues  on  this  course  for  twelve  miles  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Buffalo  in  the  southern  part  of  Marquette  county.  For  some  dis- 
tance below  Portage  the  river  has  been  shortened  by  cut-offs  and 
slackened  by  a  system  of  dams  and  locks.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  in  the  spring  this  portion  of  the  Fox  receives  a  large  amount  of 
water  from  the  Wisconsin,  much  of  which  reaches  it  through  a 
branch  known  as  the  Big  Slough  or  Neenah  creek,  which,  heading 
within  a  mile  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  the  town  of  Lewiston,  reaches  the 
Fox  just  south  of  the  north  line  of  Columbia  county,  in  the  town  of 
Fort  Winnebago.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Buffalo  the  Fox  begins  a  wide 
curve  which  brings  its  direction  finally  around  to  due  east.  Lake 
Buffalo  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  river,  grown  up  with  grass  and 
wild  rice,  except  where  the  channel  crosses  it,  and  is  thirteen  and  one- 
half  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  runs  through  a  sand  plain, 
which  is  not  many  feet  above  its  level.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  near 
the  village  of  Moutello,  a  dam  has  been  built  which  raises  the  lake-level 
several  feet.  From  the  foot  of  Lake  Buffalo  the  river  for  seven  miles 
has  an  irregular,  easterly  course,  with  a  somewhat  rapid  current,  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Puckawa,  which  is  eight  and  one-fourth  miles  iu 
length  and  from  one  to  two  wide,  and  is  in  part  grown  up  with  reeds 
and  wild  rice.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  there  are  wide  marshes 
through  w^hich  the  river  leaves  on  the  north  side,  and,  after  making  a 
long,  narrow  bend  to  the  west,  begins  its  northeast  stretch  to  Lake 
Winnebago,  keeping  along  the  western  edge  of  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  same  limestone  ridge,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion so  many  times  to  refer,  until  after  it  leaves  the  district.  From 
Lake  Puckawa  to  Berlin  the  river  is  wider  and  deeper,  interrupted 
by  but  few  sandbars,  and  runs  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance between  high  banks.  Tlie  main  tributaries  of  the  upper  Fox 
enter  from  the  north,  and  head  in  the  higli  drift-covered  region  of 
southwestern  Waushara  and  northwestern  Marquette,  at  elevations  of 
between  200  and  300  feet  above  their  mouths.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  Montello,  Mechan  and  White  rivers,  each  one  of  which 
branches  many  times  towards  its  head.  All  of  these  are  large,  clear, 
rapid  streams,  but,  running  in  sand  and  drift  bottoms,  are  not  broken 
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by  rock  rapids.  Tliey  are  in  many  places  utilized  for  milling  pur- 
poses. The  eastern  side  of  TVaushara  county  is  drained  by  similar 
streams,  which  reach  the  Fox  through  Lake  Poygan, outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  district,  in  Fond  du  Lac  county.  The  following  figures 
with  regard  to  the  Fox  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Major  Charles 

Sutter,  already  referred  to: 

Distance.      Faix. 
Miles,  Feet. 

Portage  to  head  of  Lake  Buffalo 12  7.12 

Head  of  Lake  Buffalo  to  foot  of  same 13^  1 .  14 

Foot  of  Lake  Buffalo  to  head  of  Lake  Puckawa 7  5.22 

Head  of  Lake  Puckawa  to  foot  of  same  8^  .  17 

Foot  of  Lake  Puckawa  to  Princeton 12  3.35 

Princeton  to  Berlin  bridge 20i{  8.32 

Portage  to  Berlin  bridge 73  25.32 


The  Fox  river,  at  the  foot  of  Winnebago  lock  at  Portage,  is  203.1 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  remarkable  relations  of  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Fox  and 
lower  Wisconsin,  and  the  probable  former  drainage  southward  of 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers,  are  alluded  to  on  a  sub- 
sequent page. 

SURFACE  RELIEFS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sand  region  of  Juneau  and  Adams  coun- 
ties, and  portions  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  valley,  no  considerable  part  of 
the  district  can  be  designated  as  a  plain,  the  surface  being  everywhere 
roughened  by  erosion  or  heaped  up  drift.  The  extremes  of  elevation 
are,  however,  only  about  1,100  feet  apart,  beiug  1,263  feet  for  the  Rib 
Hills  near  Wausau,  and  134  feet  for  the  Wisconsin  river  at  Spring 
Green,  both  altitudes  being  referred  to  Lake  Michigan.  These  are, 
moreover,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  district,  the  Rib  Hill  being  itself  an 
isolated  ridge  600  feet  above  the  general  level.  For  the  most  part 
the  region  lies  between  200  and  900  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  whilst 
the  changes  of  level  in  any  one  vicinity,  except  in  such  districts  as 
that  of  the  Sauk  quartzite  ranges,  but  rarely  reach  300  feet. 

The  general  surface  slopes  and  the  extents  of  the  hydrographic  ba- 
sins have  already  been  indicated.  The  watersheds  need  further  re- 
mark, those  separating  the  four  great  basins  of  the  district  especially 
meriting  our  attention.  The  high  ground  which  sheds  in  diiferent 
directions  the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Fox  begins  in  town- 
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ship  37,  range  11  east,  at  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet,^  and  trends 
southward  through  ranges  eleven  and  ten  to  the  north  line  of  Portage 
county,  where  it  veers  into  range  nine,  which  it  follows  southward  to 
township  nineteen,  Waushara  county,  with  an  elevation  gradually 
lessening  from  600  to  500  feet.  Thus  far  the  watershed  has  been  be- 
tween the  Wisconsin  and  the  Wolf,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Fox. 
Its  upper  end,  as  far  south  as  Portage  county,  is  on  the  Archaean  rocks, 
its  height  being  augmented  by  drift,  and  its  slopes  in  both  directions 
gradual,  although  the  streams  are  constantly  broken  by  rock  rapids. 
South  of  the  north  side  of  Portage  county,  the  rock  formation  is  the 
sandstone.  Here  also  the  elevation  is  increased  by  drift  accumula- 
tions, which  occur  in  a  raorainic  condition,  of  great  thickness,  and 
spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  east  and  west.  The  slopes  in 
both  directions  are  very  gradual.  South  of  township  nineteen  this 
divide,  which  is  now  between  the  Wisconsin  and  upper  Fox,  veers 
again  slightly  to  the  west,  and,  crossing  the  southern  end  of  Adams 
county,  is  cut  through  by  the  Wisconsin  itself  at  the  Dalles,  in  town- 
ship fourteen,  range  six,  having  here  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet. 
South  of  here  there  is  no  proper  divide  between  the  Wisconsin  and 
upper  Fox,  both  traversing  a  flat  country. 

The  watershed  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian  from  township  31, 
where  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet,  to  township  20,  where  the 
elevation  is  about  400  feet.  As  far  south  as  township  45  this  ridge 
is  on  Archaean  rocks,  much  covered  by  drift,  whilst  further  south  the 
drift  soon  runs  out  and  the  sandstone  makes  up  the  ridge.  South  of 
township  20,  on  nearly  the  same  line,  the  high  ground  continues,  be- 
coming the  divide  between  the  Kickapoo,  Pine  and  Baraboo  branches 
of  the  Wisconsin,  and  carrying  limestone  on  the  summit. 

The  high  limestone  prairie  belt,  separating  the  systems  of  the  Rock 
and  Wisconsin,  has  already  been  several  times  spoken  of.  Beginning 
outside  the  district,  it  crosses  Green  Lake  county  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direc- 
tion, enters  Columbia  on  the  north  line  of  the  towns  of  Scott  and 
Handolph,  crosses  this  county  in  a  line  gradually  veering  to  the  west, 
and,  entering  Dane  in  the  towns  of  Dane  and  Vienna,  turns  due  west, 
in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  Mississippi  river,  breaking 
down,  however,  on  the  line  of  Black  Earth  creek  in  the  towns  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  Cross  Plains.  On  the  west  this  divide  has  an  abrupt,  ser- 
rated face,  which  increases  in  boldness  and  height  as  followed  south- 
ward and  westward,  the  watershed  itself  reaching  altitudes  of  400  feet 

'  Hereafter  all  altitudes,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  referred  to  Lake  Michigan,  which 
is  taken  at  578  feet  above  the  sea. 
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above  the  adjacent  Wisconsin.  The  eastward  slope,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  in  Coluuibia  county,  very  gradual,  owing  to  the  general  de- 
scent eastward  of  the  strata.  As  the  watershed  turns  westward  the 
direction  of  the  dip  changes  gradually  to  the  south,  its  amount  at  the 
same  time  becoming  lessened.  As  a  result  the  slopes  towards  the 
Catfish,  valley  are  again  somewhat  more  abrupt,  but  never  become 
like  those  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  divide. 

The  western  and  northern  face  of  this  divide,  as  indicated,  forms 
the  eastern  and  southern  side  of  the  Wisconsin  vallev  continuouslv, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  easternmost  point  of  its  great 
bend.  Farther  north,  however,  the  ridge  continues  its  northeasterly 
trend,  leaving  the  Wisconsin  entirely,  and  becoming  now  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Fox  river  as  far  as  Lake  Winne- 
bago. This  interesting  relation,  which  is  very  instructive  as  to  the 
past  conditions  of  the  drainage  of  these  valleys,  is  finely  brought  out 
by  the  colored  Atlas  Map  of  Area  E,  on  which  the  western  edge  of 
the  main  brown-colored  (Lower  Magncsian)  area,  together  with  the  . 
brown  lime  (Mendota  base)  just  west  of  it,  show  the  position  of  the 
western  face  of  the  ridge  under  consideration.  The  map  will  suggest 
at  once,  what  is  in  every  way  the  truth,  that  the  valleys  of  the  upper 
Fox  and  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  are  really  one  continuous  valley,  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Wisconsin  being  an  entirely  independent  one.  As 
already  described,  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  at  Portage  traverse  a  sandy 
plain  within  two  miles  of  one  another,  and  without  divide  of  any  kind. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Fox  makes  towards  the  Wis- 
consin exactly  as  do  other  small  tributaries  immediately  to  the 
south  —  and  from  which  there  is  also  no  divide  —  then  suddenlv  turn- 
ing  at  right  angles,  passes  northward  and  eastward  through  a  broad 
valley,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The  whole  length  of  this  val- 
ley bears  testimony  to  the  former  presence  of  a  great  river.  The 
identity  of  the  two  valleys  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
constitute  one  continuous  channel  of  erosion  through  the  same  geo- 
logical formations.  The  lower  Wisconsin  is  everywhere  cut  down 
through  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  which  forms  horizontal 
strata  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  high  ground  on  each  side.  The  same 
formation  constitutes  the  ridge  all  along  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Fox  river,  and  moreover  was  once  spread  over  the  whole  country  north 
of  that  stream,  where  it  is  now  still  found  in  a  few  outliers  on  the 
very  highest  ground.  The  bottoms  of  both  valleys  are  composed  of 
the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  natural  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  Lake  Winnebago,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Wolf,  formerly  drained 
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southward,  forming  a  continuous  river  with  the  Wisconsin  below 
Portage.  This  former  drainage  southward  has  been  suggested  by 
other  writers,  but  most  clearly  by  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  in  his  recent 
report  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  in  which  he  shows  that  the 
lower  Fox,  through  which  the  entire  basin  of  the  upper  Fox  and 
Wolf  now  outlets,  is  a  modern  channel,  induced  to  form  by  a  lower 
position  of  the  continent  to  the  northward  than  it  formerly  had.  The 
real  identity  of  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Fox  and  lower  Wisconsin, 
now  shown,  seems  to  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  theory.  Moreover, 
in  subsequent  pages  it  is  shown  that  the  upper  Wisconsin  has  also 
undergone  a  change  of  course,  having  at  one  time  passed  through  the 
Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  in  the  gorge  now  partly  occupied  by 
Devil's  Lake,  and  reached  the  valley  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  in  the 
region  of  Sauk  Prairie,  more  than  20  miles  below  the  point  at  which 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  now  approach  each  other.  It  is  shown  that 
this  condition  held  until  the  Glacial  Period,  when,  the  gorge  through 
the  quartzite  ranges  becoming  choked  with  drift,  the  Wisconsin  was 
forced  to  find  itself  a  new  passage  around  the  eastern  point  of  those 
ranges.  But  this  passage  around  the  point  of  the  quartzite  ranges, 
and  as  far  southwest  as  the  former  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower 
Wisconsin,  is  just  as  ancient  and  as  deeply  eroded  as  the  channel 
of  the  lower  Wisconsin  itself.  It  follows  that  even  when  the  upper 
Wisconsin  had  its  former  course,  there  was  still  a  great  river  occupy- 
ing the  valley  immediately  below  Portage,  and  this  could  only  have 
come  from  the  region  of  the  Wolf  and  upper  Fox. 

Of  the  subordinate  dividing  ridges  we  need  only  mention  here  the 
quartzite  ranges  known  as  the  "  Baraboo  Blufifs;"  all  others  will  be 
described  in  the  chapters  on  local  geology.  The  Baraboo  ranges, 
however,  constitute  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
central  paloeozoic  portion  of  the  state,  and  present  so  marked  a  con- 
trast in  direction  and  outlines  to  all  other  relief-forms  south  of  the 
main  region  of  crystalline  rocks,  that  they  deserve  especial  mention. 
They  are  two  bold  east  and  west  ridges  —  the  southern  much  the  bold- 
er and  more  continuous  of  the  two — extending  through  Sauk  and 
eastern  Columbia  county  for  twenty  miles,  and  lying  within  the  great 
bend  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  Their  cores  and  summits,  in  some 
places  their  entire  slopes,  are  composed  of  tilted  beds  of  quartzite, 
metamorphic  conglomerate,  and  porphyry,  whilst  their  flanks  are  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  beds  of  horizontal  sandstone,  whicli,  in  lower 
places,  sometimes  surmounts  and  conceals  the  more  ancient  rocks. 
On  the  east  and  west  the  two  ranges  join,  and  thus  nearly  completely 
surround  the  lower  ground  between  them.    The  eastern  junction, 
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caused  by  divergence  northward  of  the  southern  range,  the  northern 
retaining  its  E.  W.  direction,  is  a  bold,  sharp  point,  rising  abruptly 
400  feet  above  the  level  valley  of  tlie  Wisconsin.  From  this  point 
westward  the  southern  range  is  a  continuous  ridge  of  400  to  700  feet 
elevation  above  the  low  ground  on  the  south,  and  600  to  900  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan,  always  bold  on  both  sides,  often  precipitous, 
and  rising  at  top  into  long  rounded  swells,  which  not  iufre(|uently 
show  the  bare,  purplish,  quartz  rocks.  The  wide,  level  prairie  lying 
south  of  the  middle  portion  of  this  range,  known  as  Sauk  Prairie, 
makes  it  stand  out  all  the  more  boldly.  It  is  not,  however,  only  near 
by  that  this  range  is  noticeable.  It  is  seen  from  elevated  2K>ijits  forty 
miles  to  the  north,  where  its  rounded  contours  distinguish  it  from  the 
horizontal  rock  elevations  seen  on  each  side  of  it.  Even  from  points 
around  Madison — which  has  between  it  and  the  Baraboo  Bluifs  a 
high  limestone  divide — by  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  their  rounded 
contours  can  be  distinguished  through  low  places  in  the  divide. 
At  their  western  ends  the  two  quartzite  ranges  are  a  number  of 
miles  apart,  but  are  joined  by  a  cross  ridge  of  nearly  the  same  alti- 
tude, which  has  probably  a  quartzite  core  throughout.  Except,  how- 
ever, over  a  large  rounded  elevation  about  midway  in  its  length,  and  in 
other  places  at  its  ends,  this  cross  ridge  shows  only  sandstone  as  the 
surface  rock.  On  the  east  the  cross  ridge  descends  rapidly  to  the 
level  of  the  Baraboo  valley.  On  the  west,  the  high  ground  descends 
only  gradually,  and  soon  showing  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  as 
the  surface  formation,  continues  many  miles  westward. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  all  of  the  paleozoic  portion  of  central 
Wisconsin  is  the  occurrence  of  isolated  ridges  and  peaks,  ris- 
ing  from  100  to  300  feet  abruptly,  and  often  precipitously,  from 
the  low  ground  around  them,  having  an  area  on  top  of  from  a  frac- 
tion of  an  acre  to  a  square  mile,  and  composed  of  horizontally  strati- 
fied sandstone,  or  of  sandstone  capped  with  limestone.  Such  outlying 
bluffs  lie  all  along  the  face  of  the  high  limestone  country  of  Columbia 
and  Dane  counties,  and  are  generally  there  capped  by  the  same  lime- 
stone that  forms  the  elevated  land,  of  which  they  are  themselves  frag- 
ments. Others  again,  and  these  are  nearly  all  entirely  of  sandstone, 
occur  scattered  widely  over  the  central  plain  of  Adams  and  Ju- 
neau counties,  often  covering  but  a  small  area,  and  showing  bare  rock 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which  not  infrequently  is  worn  int> 
jagged  pinnacles  and  towers. 

The  following  tables  give  the  altitudes  of  numerous  points  through- 
out the  district,  referred  to  Lake  Michigan  as  zero;  The  railroad  ele- 
vations were  furnished  me  by  the  late  Dr.  I.  A,  Lapham,  who  ob- 
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tained  them  directly  from  the  profiles  in  the  offices  of  the  several  com- 
panies. The  list  is  very  full,  an  altitude  being  given  for  almost  every 
section  line  crossed,  and  of  course  the  figures  have  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  railroad  grade  is  al- 
ways meant.  The  remaining  tables  include  a  number  of  altitudes,  de- 
termined by  the  aneroid  barometer,  which  are,  of  course,  approxima- 
tions only.  These  are  selected  from  a  list  of  many  thousand,  and 
apply  almost  wholly  to  Dane,  Columbia  and  Sauk  counties,  which 
}iave  been  chosen  because  in  them  the  conditions  of  observation  were 
more  favorable,  reference  points  having  been  accessible  during  near- 
ly every  day's  work,  and  because,  also,  in  this  part  of  the  district 
the  mapping  of  the  geological  formations  required  that  the  observa- 
tions should  be  much  more  numerous,  and  consequently  more  accu- 
rate^ than  elsewhere.  *  Numerous  determinations  of  altitude  were 
made  in  the  other  counties  of  the  district,  but,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance from  railroads  or  other  standards,  only  a  few  deserve  to  be  list- 
ed here.  The  jr^;i^r<z^  altitude  of  any  portion  of  the  district  can  be 
obtained  from  the  chapters  on  local  details. 


MADISON   TO    ELROY. 
Chicago  Jt  Korthwestem  Mailtaajf, 


Place.  Altitude. 

lEast  Madison  depot 264 

Btation  65, »  road  crossing 266 

-      1:30 278 

175,  (summit) '305 

262,  (summit) p25 

277,  deep  cut,  surface 855 

oi  r   \  surface  Catfish  marsh 255 

^^^'igrade 277 

400,..: 285 

jcQ  j  srrade 82:3 

^^'isurface 810 

520,  Waunakee :341 

570, 341 

can  i  surface 869 

^^'igraae 895 

787,  iMne  depot 477 

900; .^ '^5 

i/vw>  i  surfoce  of  creek 28:3 

1^0  grade 267 

1039,  L^  depot 267 

1140 .V. 319 

10AA  i  grade 26.> 

^2^0  surface 255 

iQi-kA  ]  grade ...  200 

1^0  Surface 175 


a 


14 


14 


t( 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


n 


ct 


iC 


«» 


<< 
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Place. 


Altitude. 
. ...  215 


1498, 
1600, 


( bridge 

Station  1360,  <  sur.  Wis.  riv.,  low  wat.  170 

(  sur.  Wis.  riy.,  high  wat  180 

1380,  Meirimac  depot 215 

1460, 250 

grade 221 

surface 178 

grade 292 

top  Devil's  Nose 878 

1696,  surface 464 

1702 429 

1788i  Devil's  Lake,  grade  ...  886 

lona  jbridge 276 

^^^'Isurface 224 

1950,  Baraboo  depot 284 

Lyons  depot 282 

Bloom's  aepot 3(X) 

Ableman's  depot 297 

Rt^edsburg  deijot 296 

La  Valle  depot 316 

Wonewoc  depot 829 

Union  Center  dei)ot 362 

Elroy  depot 360 

*  Stations  100  feet  apart,  beginning  with  Bast 
MadiHon  depot  ati  xero. 


II 
II 

II 

11 

i« 
n 

II 

II 


*  The  aneroid  determinations  of  altitude  listed  here  are  believed  to  have  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  accuracy.  In  many  cases  the  same  point  was  visited  on  different  days, 
from  different  directions;  and  in  other  cases  a  second  barometer  was  read  half -hourly  at 
a  fixed  point,  whilst  observations  were  l^eing  made.  In  this  latter  way  it  seems  possi- 
ble to  attain  great  accuracy  with  the  aneroid,  especially  if  such  suitable  and  reliable  in- 
struments are  used  as  those  ma/Ie  by  J.  H.  Steward,  of  London.  Th^e  have  a  range  of 
onlv  3.000  feet,  and  show  a  variation  of  5  feet  very  distinctly. 
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ELROY   TO   MERRILLON. 
JFesi  Wisconsin  BaUwajf. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Ekoy  depot 5^0 

Orange  depot H27 

Camp  Douglas  depot ti56 

Valley  Junction  depot 854 

Lowiy'edepot 389 


Place.  AUitude, 

Warren's  Mills  depot 448 

Rudd'8  Mills  depot 40:^ 

Black  River  Falls  depot "iM 

Wright's  depot '^y^ 

Green  Bay  Junction  depot 3o6 


WATERLOO   TO   MADISON. 
Chicago,  MUwaukoo  Jt  St,  Paut  itoiltray. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Waterloo  depot 241 

W.  line,  Sec.  7,  T.  8,  R.  13  E 260 

W.  line,  Sec.  12,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 272 

W.  line,  Sec.  11,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 280 

Marshal  depot 286 

W.  line.  Sec.  10,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 286 

W.  line,  Sec  4,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 278 

Deanville  depot.v ^ .  305 

W.  line.  Sec.  5,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 295 

W.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  8,  R.  12  E 377 

W.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 315 

W.  Une,  Sec.  2,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 374 

W.  line,  Sec.  3,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 393 

W.  line,  Sec.  4,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 369 


Place.  Altitude. 

Sun  Prairie  depot ;i")6 

W.  line.  Sec.  8,  T.  8,  R.  11  E 349 

W.  line,  Sec.  18,  T.  8,  R.  11  E :34l 

S.  line,  Sec.  13,  T.  8,  R.  10  E aVi 

W.  line.  Sec.  24,  T.  8,  R.  10  E 3r»5 

S.  line.  Sec.  23,  T.  8.  R.  10  E 322 

W.  line,  Soc.  26,  T.  8,  R.  10  E 321 

W.  line.  Sec.  34,  T.  8,  R.  10  E 277 

S.  line,  Sec.  33,  T.  8,  R.  10  E 270 

W.  line,  Sec.  5.  T.  7,  R.  10  E 2S6 

East  Madison  depot x 268 

West  MadiM)n  depot 275 

Lake  Monona  (3d  Lake) 262 

Lake  Mendota  (4th  Lake) 27u 


EDGKRTON  TO  BLACK  EARTH. 
tJhieago,  MUtvaukee  Jt  St,  Paul  Railway, 


Place.  Altitude. 

Edgerton  depot 242 

W.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  4.  T.  12,  R.  4  E.  2.V) 
W.  line,  N.  W.  or.  Sec.  4,  T.  12,  R.  4  E.  262 

N.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  4  E 268 

Mid.  W.  line.  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  12  E. . .  275 
Mid.  N.  line.  Sec.  31,  T.  5,  R.  12  E. . . .  2«4 
E.  line,  S.  E,  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  5,  R.  11  E. .  297 
W.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  5,  R.  11 E.  285 

W.  line,  Sec.  25,  T.  5,  R.  11  E 285 

N.  line.  Sec.  26,  T.  6,  R.  11  E 272 

N.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2i^,  T.  5,  R.  11  E,  269 
W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  5,  R.  11  E.  280 
S.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  5,  R.  11  E. .  -  273 

Mid.  W.  line.  Sec.  9,  T.  5,  R.  1 1  E 279 

Stoughton  deiwt 279 

S.  line.  Sec.  32,  T.  6,  R.  11  E 290 

N.  line,  S(>c.  32,T.  6,  R.  11  E 294 

N.  Une,  Sec.  29,  T.  6,  R.  11  E 267 

N.  line,  Sw.  20,  T.  6,  R.  11  E 267 

Mid.  W.  line,  Sec.  17,T.  6,  R.  HE...  278 

N.  Une,  Sec.  18,  T.  6,  R.  11  E 275 

W.  line.  Sec.  7,  T.  6,  R.  11  E 269 

S.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  6,  R.  10  E 273 

W.  line,  Sec.  1,  T.  6,  R.  10  E 2>^2 

W.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2,  T.  6,  R.  10  E. .  296 

McFarland  depot 289 

S.  Une,  St»c.  34,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 292 

W.  Une,  Sec.  34,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 276 


Place.  Altitude. 

W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33,  T.  7,  R. 

10  E 265 

W.  Une,  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 2lV) 

W.  line.  Sec.  25),  T.  7,  R.  10  E 26^i 

W.  Une,  Sec.  :^,  T.  7,  R.  10  E 270 

N.  Une,  Sec.  J^,  T.  7,  R.  9  E 2<)7 

West  Madison  depot 275 

W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.  2ta 

W.  line,  Sec.  22,  T.  7,  R.  9  E 2J»1 

W. line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.  291 

W.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  7,  R.  9  E 299 

W.  line.  Sec.  20,  T.  8,  R.  9  E :i26 

W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.  ;i32 

W.  Une,  Sec.  18,  T.  7,  R.  9  E 340 

N.  line.  Sec.  13,  T.  7,  R.  9  E 345 

Middleton  depot 347 

W.  line,  Soc.  11,  T.  7,  R.  8  E .35:3 

W.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10,  T.  7,  R.  8  E. .  1^5 

W.  Une,  Sec.  10.  T.  7,  R.  8  E 360 

W.  Une,  Sec.  9,  T.  7,  R.  8  E aV2 

W.  Une,  Sec.  8,  T.  7,  R.  8  E 35:3 

W.  line,  Sec.  7,  T.  7,  R.  8  E X^ 

W.  Une,  Sec.  12,  T.  7,  R.  7  E 326 

W.  Une,  Sec.  2,  T.  7,  R.  7  E 300 

Cross  Plains  depot 278 

W.  Une,  Sec.  4,  T.  7,  R.  7  E 268 

Center  Set\  31,  T.  8,  R.  7  E 250 

Black  Earth  depot 232 
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CAMP  DOUGLAS  TO  RANDOLPH. 
Chiwigo,  Milwatikee  A  8t,  !Paul  RaUway, 


Place,  Altitude, 

Camp  DooglajB  depot 868 

New  Lisbon  depot 311 

Mauston  depot tS06 

Kllboum  City  depot 316 

Lewiston  depot ZM 

W.  line,  Sec.  35,  T.  13,  R.  8  E 229 

W.  line,  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 243 

Portage  depot 232 

E.  Hne,  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 2.« 

Near  center  Sec.  5,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 236 

Canal  crossing  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  T.  12, 

B.9E 211 


Place,  A  Ititude, 

Fox  river  crossing  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  T. 

12,  R.  9  E 211 

E.  line.  Sec.  3,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 224 

E.  line,  Sec.  2,  T.  12,  R.  9  K 227 

E.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 225 

E.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  8  E 205 

E.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T,  12,  R.  8  E 213 

E.  line,  Sec.  4,  T.  12,  R.  8  E 232 

Pardeeville  depot 237 

Cambria  depot 284 

Randolph  depot 378 


TOMAH   TO   WAUSAU. 
Wig^onBln  Valley  Railroad. 


Place,  AUUude. 

Tomah  depot 383 

Valley  Junction  depot 350 

N.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  19,  R.  2  E 379 

N.  hne.  Sec.  32,  T.  20.  R.  2  E    379 

Beaver  Station 379 

N.  Une,  Sec.  22,  T.  20,  R.  2  E 384 

N.  Une,  Sec.  12,  T.  20,  R.  2  E 38G 

N.  Une,  Sec.  6,  T.  20,  R.  3  E 339 

N.  Une,  Sec.  31,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 391 

N.  Une,  Sec.  28,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 395 

Yellow  river  crossing,  Sec.  14,  T.  21, 

R.3E 401 

W.  Une,  Sec.  13,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 400 

W.  Une,  Sec.  18,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 403 

W.  line.  Sec.  8,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 405 

W.  Une,  Sec.  9,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 4(X 

W.  Une,  Sec.  10,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 409 

W.  Une,  Sec.  2,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 410 

W.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  21.  R.  4  E 414 

W.  Une,  Sec.  6,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 419 

W.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 421 

W.  Une,  Sec.  4,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 425 

W.  Une,  Sec.  :34,  T.  22,  R.  5  E 413 

Port  Edward  station   388 

N.  W.  comer.  Sec.  36,  T.  22,  R.  5,  E.    397 
N.  W.  comer.  Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  5 

E 426 

N.  line.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  5  E 4:« 

Centralia  depot' 431 

Crossing  Green  Bay  R.  R 442 

N.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  6  E 454 

N.  Une,  Sec.  32.  T.  2:^  R.  6  E 458 

N.  Une,  Sec.  29,  T.  2:J,  R.  6  E 478  i 

N.  Une,  Sec.  21,  T.  2:^,  R.  6  E 507 

N.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  2:3,  R.  6  E 529 

Rudolph  depot,  Sec.  9,  T.  23,  R.  6 

E 562 


Place,  Altitude* 

N.  Une,  Sec.  4,  T.  23,  R.  6  E 560 

N.  Une,  Sec.  33,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 570 

N.  Une,  Sec.  27,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 556 

N.  Une,  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 558 

Crossing  MiU  cr.,  S.  22,  T.  24,  R.  6  E    54:3 

N.  Une,  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 554 

N.  Une,  Sec.  10,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 563 

Junction  City  depot 572 

N.  Une,  Sec.  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 601 

N.  Une,  Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 590 

N.  line.  Sec.  24,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 576 

N.  line.  Sec.  13,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 566 

N.  Une,  Sec.  12,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 554 

Crossing  Little  Eau  Pleine 544 

N.  Une,  Sec.  6,  T.  25,  R.  7  E 554 

N.  Une,  Sec.  32,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 55:3 

imde 550 
high  water. . .  538 
low  water  . . .  523 

Knowlton  depot    547 

N.  Une,  Sec.  20,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 561 

N.  Une,  Sec.  17,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 571 

N.  Une,  Sec.  8,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 579 

N.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 578 

N.  Une,  Sec.  32,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 5,58 

N.  Une,  Sec.  28,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 575 

N.  Une,  Sec.  21,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 586 

N.  Une,  Sec.  15,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 59:3 

N.  hne.  Sec.  2,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 606 

N.  Une,  Sec.  35,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 579 

N.  Une,  Sec.  25,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 593 

N.  line.  Sec.  19,  T.  28,  R.  8  E 612 

N.  Ime,  Sec.  18,  T.  28,  R.  8  E 6:« 

N.  Une,  Sec.  7,  T.  28,  R.  8  E 641 

N.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 643 

(  nver  above  dam 623 
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AiinERUT  TO  Mebbiixok. 

Oreen  Bay  and  Minnesota  Bailwaif. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Anilierst  depot 5513 

W.  line,  Sec.  18,  T.  23,  R.  10  E 539 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13,  T.  23,  R, 
op  543 

S.  V.'  qr.  S.' w!  qr!  SecVuVx!  23,  R.'  9 
E 5C0 

N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22,  T.  2:^  R.  9  E 614 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  23,  R. 
9E  ... 595 

N.  E.  qrl  S.  E.qr.  Sec.  20,  T.  213,  R.  9  E.',  575 

N.  W.  qr  S.  W.  qr  Sec.  19,  T.  Z\  R.  9 
g     /; ^ 559 

W.  iiie',  S^*.'i9,*T.*2:V  rV9  E.'  WV.V.  528 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24,  T.  23,  R. 
Qg  522 

N.  E.  qr.'  S.  W.'  qr'.  "SecV  23^  *T.*  23VR. 

8E 514 

Plover  depot 504 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  2:3,  R. 

g  g 5QJ 

N.  E,'qr.'  N."  W,"  qr.'  Seis!  '29, 't.  '23,'r. 
j^  £      499 

W.  li^e,  'nI  *E."  qr.  'Sec'.'sO,'  T.'2:3,'  R.*8 

g         5Q  J 

N.  W.  qr.  S.'k.'qr.'  Sec.  25,' T.  2:3,  R. 
g  g 49Y 

S.  W.'qr!  S.  e!  qr'.  'Sec."26,'T.'28,'R.  8 

E 497 

N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34,  T.  2:3,  R. 
g  g  ^ * 495 

N.  E.  qr.  s'.'e.'  qr.*  sec.  :ii  t!  23,  R .  8  E.*,  493 
S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  :32,  T.  2:3,  R.  8  E.,  488 
N.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  7 

E 485 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  22,  R.  7 

E 484 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  22,  R. 

6E 478 

S.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.,  470 
S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10,  T.  22  R.  6 

E 470 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.,  465 

Grand  Rapids  depot 448 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  22,  R.  6 

E 435 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R. 

5E 435 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11,  T.  22,  R.  5 

E 436 

W.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  22,  R.  5  E.,  438 
S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R. 

5E 433 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17,  T.  22,  R. 

5E 430 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18,  T.  22,  R.  5 

E 430 

Elm  Uke 43:3 

S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  22,  R.  4  E 433 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R. 

3E 450 

Hemlock  creek  crossings 42:3 

N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  3,  E.,  417 


Place.  Altitude. 

Crossing  Yellow  river,  Dexterville 417 

N.  W.  qr.  N.  E,  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  22,  R.  3 

E 419 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  <jr.  Sec  20,  T.  22,  R.  3  E ,  4« 

Haycreek  crossmg,  Sec  19 410 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qrTSec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  2  E.,  410 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:3,  T.  22,  R.  2  E..  417 

Hay  creek  crossing.  Sec.  22,  T.  22,  R.  2 
g ^ 590 

Kirk  creek  croeaing.  Sec.  28,T.  2^^^^  R. 2 
]5  JJ92 

S.  W.  qr.  'n.  W.  qr..  Sec.  28,  T.  22,  R. 
2E 395 

N.  W.  qr.  s!  W.  qr.  Sec!  29,  T.  22,  R. 

2E 390 

Scranton  depot 386 

Smoky  creek  dossinfir.  Sec.  25,  T.  22, 

R  1  F  382 

S.  e!  qr.  N.'  w/qr.'  Sec!  35,"  *T.'  22!  R.  i 

E 385 

W.  line.  Sec.  28,  T.  22,  R.  1  E 395 

Creek  croesing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29,  T.  22, 
jl_^  J  £ 404 

N.  W.  qr."  S.  E.  qr.'  Sec!  30,  t!  22, 'r! 

IE 382 

Creek  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T. 

22,  R.  1  W 393 

1-5  mile  west 416 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  F.  qr.  Sec.  23.  T.  22,  R. 

1  W 426 

Near  center.  Sec.  22,  T.  22,  R.  1  W. . .  402 
S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  22,  R. 

1  "V\r 40Q 

S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec!  sb,  T.  22,  R. 

1  W 393 

N.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19,  T.  22,  R. 

1  W 3^ 

N.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  2  W.,  384 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14,  T.  22,  R.  2 
"\y 354 

N.  E.  qr!  S.  e!  qr!  Sec.  15,  T.  22,  R.  2 
W 352 

S.  E.  qr.  if.  e!  qr!  Sw.  ie,  T.  22,' R.'2 
W 347 

W.  line,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R.  2 
W 335 

W.  line,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17,  T.  22,  R.  2 
W 333 

S.  W.  qr.N.*  w!  qr!  Sec!  IS.'t!  '22/r. 

2W ^A 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R.  3 

W 323 

S.line,N.E.qr.Sec.ll,T.22,R.3,W.,  338 
Crossing  Blad.  river,  ifi^;;;;:;|2 

N.E.qr.N.E.qr.Sec.4,T.22,R.3W.,  3:38 
S.E.qr.S.E.qr.Sec.22,T.23,R.3W.,  350 
S.E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20, T.23,  R..3 
W 388 

HaUscreek  croftring,  j  g^^' ; ; ; ; ; ;  '^ 

Menilon  depot 356 
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FOBTAGE   TO   8TEVBNS  POINT. 
Wi9«anHn  Cenival  Maiiraad  S^urveyM. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Portage  depot 232 

N.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  T.  13,  R.  9  E.  227 

N.  line.  Sec.  21,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 223 

N.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 220 

N.  line,  Sec.    9,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 276 

N.  line,  Sec.    4,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 225 

N.  line.  Sec.  32,  T.  14,  R.  9  E 228 

N.  line,  Sec.  29,  T.  14,  R.  9  £ 227 

N- line.  Sec.  17.  { ^•::::::::::  1 

W.line,Sec.    8,  T.  14,  R.  9  E 230 

S.  Hne,  Sec.  30,  T.  15,  R.  9  E 218 

N.  line.  Sec.  30,  T.  15,  R.  9  E 218 

N.  line,  S.  E. qr.  Sec.  19,  T.  15,  R.  9 E.  225 

N.  line,  Sec.    4,  T.  15,  R.  8  E 344 

N.  line.  Sec.  33,  T.  16,  R.  8  E 344 

N".  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  16,  R.  8  E.  338 
N.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  16,  T.  16,  R.  8  E.  344 
^.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32,  T.  17.  R.  8  E.  401 

N.  line.  Sec.  32,  T.  17,  R.  8  E 434 

N.  line.  Sec.  19,  T.  17,  R.  8  E 499 

N.  W.  comer  Sec.  18,  T.  17,  R.  8  E. .  550 

N".  line.  Sec.  17,  T.  17,  R.  7  E 544 

N.  line.  Sec.  36,  T.  18,  R.  7  E 534 

N.  line.  Sec.  25,  T.  18,  R.  7  E 516 

Middle  E.  line,  Sec.  *^4,  T.  18,  R.  7  E.  514 


Place,  AUitude. 

N.  line.  Sec.  18,  T.  18,  R.  8  E 524 

S.  line.  Sec.    4,  T.  18,  R.  8  E 524 

N.  line,  Sec  28,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 519 

Hancock  depot 513 

N.  line,  Sec.  10,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 520 

N.  line.  Sec.  11,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 529 

N.  line,  3ec.    2,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 538 

N.  line.  Sec.  35,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 542 

N.  line,  Sec.  26,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 561 

N.  line,  Sec.  24,  T.  20,  R  8  E 561 

N.  line.  Sec.  13,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 532 

Plainfield  depot 532 

N.  line.  Sec.    1,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 518 

N.  line.  Sec.  36,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 527 

N.  line.  Sec.  25,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 524 

N.  line,  Sec.  12,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 495 

N.  line,  Sec.    1,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 494 

N.  line.  Sec.  36,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 493 

N.  line.  Sec.  25,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 492 

N.  line.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 494 

N.E.qr.N.W.qr.Sec.l3,{fiS?f^;;|g9f 

W.  line,  N. W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R.  8  E.  48.5 

N.  line,  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 496 

Plover  depot 496 

Stevens  Point  depot 508 


STEVENS  POINT  TO  THE  NORTH  LINE  OF  TOWNSHIP  29. 

WUeoruin  CentnU  Haiiway. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Stevens  Point  depot 508 

Cutting  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  j  grade 517 

31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E. .  (surface 548 

N.  W.  comer  Sec.  31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E. .  511 

N.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  24,  R.  7  E.  511 

S.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  T.  24,  R.  7  E..  513 

W.  line.  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 550 

"W.  line.  Sec.  16,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 526 

W.  line.  Sec.    8,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 519 

W.  line.  Sec.    7,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 522 

W.  line,  Sec.    1.  T.  24,  R.  6  E 54:3 

W.  line.  Sec.    2,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 563 

W.  line.  Sec.    3,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 587 

W.  line.  Sec.   4,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 606 

W.  line,  Sec.  32,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 615 

W.  line.  Sec.  31,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 615 

W.  line,  Sec.  36,  T.  2.5,  R.  5  E 612 

W.  line.  Sec.  a5,  T.  .35,  R.  5  E 62:3 

W.  line,  Sec.  34,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 608 

W.  line,  Sec.  28,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 588 

W.  line.  Sec.  29,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 588 

W.  line,  Sec.  30,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 58:^ 

W.  line.  Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 631 

W.  line.  Sec.  26,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 639 

Wis.  Sub.  —  28 


Place.                                       Altitude. 
W.  line.  Sec.  22,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 650 

W.line,Sec.21,T.21,R.4E]fiS^--^| 

W.  line,  Sec.  20,  T.  25,  R.  4  £ 626 

W.  Une,  Sec.  19,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 658 

W.  line,  Sec.  13,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 678 

W.  line,  Sec.  14,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 670 

W.  line,  Sec.  15,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 680 

W.  line.  Sec.    9,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 693 

W.  line.  Sec.    8,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 716 

N.  W.  comer  Sec.  6,  T.  25,  R.  3  E.. . .  699 

N.  line,  Sec.  26,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 721 

N.  line.  Sec.  22,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 735 

N.  line,  Sec.  16,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 721 

N.  Une,  Sec.    8,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 731 

W.  Une,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18,  T.  28,  R.  2  E  768 
W.  Une,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  28,  R.  2  E.  789 
E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  28,  R.  1  E  .  821 

N.  Une,  Sec.  35,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 8:30 

N.  line.  Sec.  25,  T.  29.  R.  1  E 847 

N.  Une,  Sec.  24,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 842 

N.  Une,  Sec.  13,  T.  29,  R.  1  E a38 

N.  Une,  Sec.  12,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 866 

N.  Une,  Sec.    1,  T.  29,  R.  1  E Sh6 


an 


GEOLOGY  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 


BAROMETRICAL  ALTITUDBSJ 


Primrose.    T.  5,  R.  7  E. 
Stzeam  croesinff,  N.  £.  qr  Sec.  3.  • . .  875 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  3 420 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 520 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 375 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 510 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 545 

Road  at  Grist  Mill,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8,  395 

Mid.  Kline  Sec.  8 500 

Stream  crossing,  S.  £.  qr.  Sec.  10. .  360 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  11  480 

Center  Sec.  11 410 

Stream  crossing,  E.  hf.  Sec.  11 330 

W.  line  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15.  410 

Mid.  E .  hf .  Sec.  15 390 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 480 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 480 

Center  W.  line  Sec.  16 490 

Center  W.  line  Sec.  17 445 

Road  forks,  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

19 610 

Center  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20. . .  595 
Top  of  isolated  blulf  near  mid.  E. 

fine  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 490 

Top  of  Mount  Julia,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

24 450 

Base  of  Mount  Julia,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

24 380 

Stream  crossinff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25.  340 

Road  forks,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 
25    ^ ^     ^ 385 

Center's.  W.qr!  Sec.' 26 570 

Center  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26. . .  560 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.,27 580 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 570 

Center  Sec.  29 540 

Stream  at  center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29. .  420 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  35 550 

Center  Sec.  36 550 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  36 530 

Montrose.    T.  5,  R.  8  £. 

CenterSec.1 430 

Mid,  S.  line  Seel 470 

N.  E.  cor.Sec.1 465 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 430 

Stream  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2. .  360 

Paoli  Hotel,  Sec.  2 315 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  11 310 

Mid.  E.  hf.  S.  K.  qr.  Sec.  14 405 

Crossroads,  E.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14,  305 
Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19.  320 

J^mileS 360 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  22 310 

Road,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 300 

Road,  E.  line,  N.  K  qr.  Sec.  23. . . .  3;i0 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  25 300 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 320 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 320 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  26 280 

Mid.  W.  line.  Sec.  26 295 

Road,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26. . . .  300 
Center  Sec.  30 450 


Oreiipon.    T.  5,  R.  9  E. 

Raiboad  Grossing,  W.  hf .  Sec.  1  ...  380 

Center  Sec.  2 393 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 412 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 390 

Center  Sec.  5 405 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  7 470 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  7 400 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  8 883 

Center  Sec.  8 410 

Center  Sec.  9 390 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 280 

20rod8Eof  mid.of  N.  lineSec.  10..  4:^ 

Road  under  radroad,  Oregon 352 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 ^}7 

Road  forks,  near  S.  W.  oor.  Sec.  12.  380 

Mid.  E  hf.  Sec.  13 407 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  14 455 

N.  W.  oor.  Sec.  14 490 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  15 435 

Center  Sec.  15 460 

JN .  W .  cor. bee.  lo ••••.....•■•.••.  ivvi 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  16 460 

CenterSec.l6 440 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 360 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  16 3X0 

Center  Sec.  17 .  3^)5 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  17 iNO 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  17 360 

N.  W.cor.Sec.l7 370 

CenterSec.l8 SSO 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  18 365 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  19 325 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 320 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . . .  ;^40 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  21 410 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  22 4:»0 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 420 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  23 420 

Mann's  quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  See.  24. . .  407 

Rutland.   T.  5,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  2...., 2^'* 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 810 

Creek  crossing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15.. . .  255 

S.  W.  oor.  Sec.  15 290 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 295 

Road  at  mill,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 315 

Forks  of  road,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 3:W 

Road  at  head  of  stream,  S.  hf .  Sec.  20  312 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 J^50 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21 290 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 290 

Mid.  S.  lino  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  22 . . .  >. .  330 

Dankirk.    T.  5,  R.  11  £. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 365 

Mid.  W.  lino  Sec.  1 410 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 :J:t'> 

Mid.  W.  line  Sw.  3 2H) 

Raihoad,  N.  line  Sec.  5 290 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 325 

N.  E.  oor.  Sec.  7 305 


>  I  have  been  compelled,  at  the  la«t  mlnnta,  to  throw  oat  •everal  hnodred  of  those  mltltndes,  in 
order  not  to  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  reporL 
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Dunkirk.    T.  5,  R.  11  E.  —  (oon.) 

StoQghton  depot.  Sec.  8 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec  8 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 

Railroadf  E.  line,  Sec.  9 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  10 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  11 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  11 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  12 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  12 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  12 

ji^  *  w  •  0\f* «  0\xr«  AO»  ••••■•■■■••    ••■ 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  13 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  13 

Railroad,  S.  line  Sec  15 

Railioad,  N.  line  Sec  16 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  18   

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  19 

Forks  of  road,  near  mid.  E.  line  Sec. 

21 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  21 

Mid.  W.hf.Sec  22 

Center  Sec  23 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  24 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 

Mid,  W.  hf.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  29 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  29 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  30 


Porter's  qoany,  S.  hf.  Sec.  30. 
Mid.  N.  line  Sec  31 


279 
310 
320 
278 
310 
a35 
3:i5 
370 
360 
325 
295 
340 
255 
3:30 
269 
273 
340 
280 
310 

280 
325 
310 
310 
240 
320 
290 
290 
325 
30.5 
3:% 
345 
320 
290 
300 
215 
265 
295 
325 


Center  Sec  31 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  32 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  33 

Crossing  Catfish  creek,  N.  line  Sec.  34 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  35 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  36 

N.  E.cor.Sec36 

Albion.    T.  5,  R.  12E. 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  6 365 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  7 325 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  gr.  Sec  7 3:30 

HumjJhrey's  quarry,  o.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10  320 

Center  Sec.  11 300 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  13 290 

Surface  of  Rice  lake 2^30 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  14 250 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  14 310 

Center  Sec  14 300 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec  14 290 

Mid.  S.  lif.  Sec  18 260 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  20 280 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20  . . . .  320 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec  20 270 

Road  forks,  N.  line  Sec  21 295 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  21 24.5 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  22 2.V) 

Mid.E.  hf.  Sec.  23 270 

Surface  Koshkonong  lake,  Sec.  25 . .  200 
Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  26  ... .  270 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  27 265 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec  27 260 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  27 250* 


Albion.    T.  5,  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  28 280 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  29 285 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec  29 295 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30 260 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  31 320 

Center  Sec  32 315 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  32 305 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  34 270 

Crossroads,  near  center  Sec  35 245 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  35 255 

Road  forks,  E.  hf .  Sec.  36 285 

Stream  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36.  235 

Verona.    T.  6,  H.  8  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  2 500 

Centers,  line  Sec.  3 430 

Head  of  stream,  W.  hf .  Sec.  6 400 

N.E.cor.Sec6 520 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf .  Sec.  7 380 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec  7 420 

Center  Sec.  8 -. 450 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  10 450 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 480 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 480 

Verona  P.  0.,  Sec.  15 380 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17 365 

CenterSec.l8 480 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  23 446 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  23 460 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  23 500 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  24 463 

Center  Sec.24 490 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  24 490 

j^ .  Hi. cor.  oec*  ^4 .   ...•■•....••••.  40\/ 

Mid.  S.  lino  Sec.  24 500 

Mid.  N.  J^  Sec.  25 520 

Center  Sec.  26 520 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  26 460 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 435 

CenterSec.35 395 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  35 380 

Fitchbnr^,  T.  6,  R.  9  E. 

Cross  roads,  E.  hf .  Sec.  1 300 

Mid.S.hf.  Seel 380 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  1 407 

Stream  crossing,  center  Sec.  2 260 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  2 325 

Mid.  S.  lines.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 320 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 430 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 395 

Top  of  bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  7 500 

Cross  roads,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8.  395 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 370 

Waldron's  quarry,  S.  line  Sec  10. . .  450 

S.  £.  cor.  Sec.  10 365 

Center  Sec.  22 333 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  12 295 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  13 355 

Mid.  N.hf.Sec  13 325 

S.  W.  comer  Sec  14 393 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  15 400 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 42.5 

Mid.  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 . . . .  480 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  18 470 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  19 490 
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Fitc'hbnrg.    T.  6,  R.  9  K.  —  (con.) 

Cross  roads,  E.  hf.  Sec.  19 470 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19    440 

S.  W.  cor.  StHj.  19 490 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  1^ 460 

Center  Sec.  20 430 

CenterSeo.21 550 

School  House,  E.  hf .  Sec.  21 470 

Road,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21.. . .  455 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  22 425 

Creek  crossing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24  . . .  316 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 340 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 409 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26. . . .  460 

CenterSec.27 421 

Center  Sec.  28 367 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 480 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  29 450 

CenterSec.30 420 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  30 480 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  31 465 

Oak  Hall,  center  Sec.  33 354 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  33 353 

Center  Sec.  34 345 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  36 407 

v>enijcr o6c.  oo •.«■   ..••*■••..•■••.  ooo 

Dunn.    T.  6,  R.  10  E. 

Road  forks,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1.  280 

Road  forks,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1  290 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2 320 

Creek  crossing,  center  N.  W.  qr. 

Sec.  7 255 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  16 315 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  16 315 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  16 300 

Creek  crossing,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

16 270 

Center  Sec.l7 265 

Centers,  line  Sec.  17 290 

Creek  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18. .  255 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  18 270 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 330 

Stream  crossing,  near  center  Sec.  20  316 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 340 

Center  Sec.  2 1 ::J25 

Centers,  line  Sec.  21 325 

Center  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 ... .  360 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 29:3 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 354 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  22 285 

S.  W.cor.  Soc.2:3 298 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  25 275 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 360 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  33 315 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3:3 275 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  M 275 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  :J5 295 

Pleasant  Springs.    T.  6.  R.  11  E. 

Bend  in  road,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2  350 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  3 350 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  3 3:35 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  3 400 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  3 400 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  4 :380 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  4 325 


Pleaeant  Springs.  T.  6.R.  11  E.— (oon.) 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  6 840 

Center  S.  Une  Sec.  8 270 

S.E.cor.  Sec.8 2>^5 

S.  E.  oor.  Sec.  9 329 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  9 340 

Quairv,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  See.  10.  410 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  11 280 

Center  S.  E.  or.  Sec.  11 320 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  13 320 

Mid.  E.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 325 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 370 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13. . .     300 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  14 320 

Mid.  S.  line  See.  15 290 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  S«?.  15  .   . .  260 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  17 265 

Center  Sec.  22 268 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  22 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24. . . .   400 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  25 380 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  81 ;30.5 

Center  Sec.  31 300 

Center  Sec.32 280 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  34 .308 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  34 260 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  35 :340 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  36 :310 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 350 

Christiana.    T.  6.  R.  12E. 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  2 290 

Mid.  E.  lif.  Sec.  3 280 

J3I .  w •  cor.  dec.  o  ......*.•••*.•••  ol*^ 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 285 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  7 275 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  7 .* aSO 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  10 330 

Mid.  W.lif.  Sec.  11 280 

Mid.  E.  1  jie  Sec.  11 260 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  12 230 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  12 2S0 

Stream  crossing,  mid.  W.  line  Sec.  14  290 

S.  E.cor.  Sec.  15 325 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  15 350 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E,  qr.  Sec.  15 315 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  16 385 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16. 400 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 410 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 355 

Center  Sec.  18 315 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  18 340 

Stream,  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21.. . .  315 

Mid.  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 360 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  22 .320 

Cross-roads,  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23.  310 
N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  27 375 

Cross  Plains.    T.  7,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  1 400 

Cross  Plains  depot.  Sec.  3 274 

Topof  bluff,  N.  line  N.W.qr.  Sec.  3.  420 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  3 400 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 345 

Center  Sec.  10 335 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 330 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  11 326 
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Cr«88  Plains.    T.  7,  R.  7  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  or.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15. . . 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  See.  15 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17. . . . 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 

S.E.oor.Sec.  19 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  20 

S.  E.cor.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Stream,  center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  ;33. . . . 
Middleton.    T.  7,  R.  8  E. 

Road  forks,  E.  hf .  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 

Center  Sec.  3 

Center  Sec.  4 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  4 

Mid.  him  bx.  t!)ec.  o... ••..... .•*•••• 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  5 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  6 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Center  Sec.9 

Center  Sec.  10 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  11 

Road  forks.  E.  hf .  Sec.  12 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  13 

Mid.  S.  line  See.  13 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  14 

S.  W.corSec.  14 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  17 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 

20  rods  south  of  last 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  20 

fe.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  21 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 

S.  E.  oor.  sec.  23 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  24 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  27 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  27 

S.  W.  oor.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29 

Sj5,  vv .  cor.  oec.  ^v .•••«•••.•••••.• 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  32 

Center  Sec.  34 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  34 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  34 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 

Mid.  S.  lineS.  £.  qr.  Sec.  35 


as9 

480 
490 
400 
325 
340 
550 
480 
595 
570 
495 
490 
390 
405 
405 

367 
367 
367 
447 
407 
421 
507 
547 
527 
:^J9 
a')2 


;5 


3.57 
320 
345 
415 
410 
390 
380 
5.53 
4.5:3 
518 
555 
518 
353 
428 
541 
540 
503 
508 

5:38 

508 
478 
450 
42.5 
498 
5.50 
495 
4S0 
5:3.5 
540 
600 
560 
508 
478 
558 
513 
433 


Middleton.    T.  7,  R.  8  E.  —  (con.) 

Center  Sec.  35 448 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 5:30 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  35 428 

Center  Sec.  36 488 

Mid,  E.  hf .  Sec.  36 458 

Madison.    T.  7,  R.  9  E. 

Lake  Mendota 270 

Capitol  Hill,  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  13  ... .  ;i48 
University  Hill,  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  14  .  :372 

Raibwad,  S.  line  Sec.  16 260 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec,  18 3:32 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 450 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 415 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 400 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 4:35 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 415 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21  .  390 

Lake  Monona 262 

Road,  mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 315 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28 21i5 

S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28.  360 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  31 478 

CenterSec.31 458 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 448 

Mid.  W.  hf.  of  E.  hf.  of  Sec.  32. . . .  4:38 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  33 320 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  34 290 

CenterSoc.35 300 

Blooming  Grove.    T.  7,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 3:38 

Mid.  E.  lif.  Sec.  4 315 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  9 :325 

Center  Sec.  9 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  E.  hf.  Sec.  10 390 

Mid.  W.  hf.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11 410 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11 455 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  12 400 

ys  mile  W.  of  center  of  Sec.  12  ... .  3:30 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 340 

Center  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 290 

S.  W.  comer  Sec.  15 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  16 310 

Mid.  W.  hf .  E.  hf .  Sec.  20 320 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  21 3:30 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 290 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 . . .  270 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  22 310 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 290 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  26 290 

>^  mile  E.  of  W.  Une  Sec.  27  . .  ..    280 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  :30 300 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30  . . . .  310 
One-sixth  mile  E.  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  35.  350 
Center  Sec.  35 340 

Cottage  Grove.    T.  7,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  N.  Une  Sec  1  320 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  1 350 

CJenter  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 295 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 365 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2  .  275 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 :360 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  4 320 

Mid.W.  Une  S. W.  qr.  S. W.  qr.  Sec.  55  35 
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Cottage  Grove.    T.  7,  R.  11  E.  — (con.) 

Center  Sec.6 330 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  7 • .  325 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 345 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  8 845 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  8 315 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  9 320 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  9 300 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10 300 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  10 340 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  10 270 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  11 300 

Mid.  N.  hf  of  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11  ... .  345 

Center  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12 360 

}4  mile  S.  niid.  K.  line  N.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  13 275 

Mid.  N.  hfSec.  13 275 

^  mile    S.  W.  of  N.  E.  cor.  of 

Sec.  14 320 

A  mile  E.  of  center  of  Sec.  14  .   ...  33(> 
1  mile  N.  E.  of  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  19  . .  280 

Mid.  W.  lines.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 280 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  21 260 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 300 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 240 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29. . .   300 

Mid.  S.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 310 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  29 280 

H  mile  S.  E.  N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  30. . . .  280 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec.  32   255 

Mid.  N.  hf  Sec.  33 350 

S.E.cor.  Sec.  33 420 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E  qr.  Sec.  33 340 

Deerfield.    T.  7,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  4 320 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  4 290 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5 335 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 325 

S.  W.  cor.  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8.  285 

Mid.  N.  hf  Sec.  9 325 

Mid.  W.  line  S.   E.   qr.  S.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  9 280 

Mid.S.hfSec.  10 265 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  11  275 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec.  12 290 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12.  310 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  12..  300 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  12 270 

Mid.  E.  lino  Sec.  13 265 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  13 250 

Crossroads.  N.  W.  qr  Sec.  14 285 

Rood  comers  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

18 295 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 325 

Mid.  W.  hfSec.  25 280 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. . . .  270 

Road  comers,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26 260 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec.  28 280 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 360 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 320 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 800 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  33 865 

S.E.cor.  Sec.3J3 305 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  34 305 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 290 


Deerfield.    T.  7,  R.  12  E.  —  (oon.) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  36 

Berry.    T.  8,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3. . . .     

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  5 

Center  Sec.  7  . .   

Roadforks,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 

Roadforks,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  E.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  14 

Road  forks,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 

t9.    VV  .  cor.  t36C.  xo  .......  ....•«... 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Center  Sec.  16 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  18 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  18 

^ .  w .  cor.  oec.  mX ..•.....•.     ..•« 

Mid.  W.  Hne  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  21 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  23 

Road  comers,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23  ... . 

Mid.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  24 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 

Conter  Sec.  27 

jKLici.  o.  nx.  idee,  ut ....«......•.«•• 

Road-forks  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Road  comers  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  ^ 

Mid.  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  35 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  35 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  35 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  36 

Sprin^eld.    T.  8,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  1 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  2 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  hf.  of  N.  hf.  Sec  4 

Center  Sec.  4 

Road-forks  W.  hne  Sec.  5 

Road-forks  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  8 

Mid.  E.  lif.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 

Road  comers  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10  . . . . 


300 
840 

m) 

B40 
3:» 
280 
280 
310 
450 
4.0 
365 
440 
515 
540 
J«5 
370 
380 

a-jo 

435 
475 
30O 
500 
46.') 
445 
440 
275 
310 
450 
540 
350 
400 
4.% 
510 
415 
360 
340 
400 
3:i5 
345 
440 
330 
480 
490 
460 
4:i0 
310 
290 
520 
320 
4O0 
325 
460 

420 
3:i5 
350 
410 
480 
410 
520 
480 
350 
840 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 
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Sprinji^eld.    T.  8,  R.  8  E.  —  (con.) 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  W.hf.Sec.l5 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  15 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  3.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17. . . . 

S.part  N.E.qr.Sec.18 

S.part  S.E.qr.Sec.18 

Road  comers  S.W.qr.Sec.l9 

Center  Sec.  19 

Mid.N.  line  S.  W.  qr.'s.  W.qriSec. 
19 

Center  Sec.  21 

Mid.W.hf.Sec.21 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  W.  hf.  E.  hf.  Sec  22 

Center  Sec.  22 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  22 

Mid  W.  hf.  Sec.  2:^  

Mid  S.  line,  Sec.  24  

Mid.  W.  line,  Sec.  25 

Mid.  E.  hf.  E.  hf.  Sec  26 

Mid  W.  line  Sec.  26 

Center  Sec.  27 

Mid  W.  line,  Sec.  27 

c  w ■  cor.  idee.  tti..»»...  ..••.... 

S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Mid.  W.  hf.  E.  hf .  Sec.  31 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31  . 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  line,  Sec.  3:3 

Mid.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 

Westport.    T.  8,  R.  9,  E. 

Mid.  E.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1     

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Waunakee  depot 

Mid  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  11  

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  12 

S.W.Sec.l7 

Stream  Grossing,  E.  hf.  Sec.  19 

Bluff-top  N.  hf .  Sec.  19 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 


330 
395 

400 
450 
520 
520 
450 
450 
402 
380 
375 
380 

450 
480 
450 
480 
370 
429 
390 
450 
a50 
390 
4:30 
390 
380 
420 
380 
450 
525 
500 
560 
450 
350 
360 

300 
3.>0 
341 
3:35 
390 
403 

40:i 
320 
325 


Mid.  E.  line  Sec  19  

Roadforks,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 
Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2:3 


Quarry,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. . . 

Mid.  o.  line  Sec  25   

Center  Sec  26 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  36 

Bnrke.    T.  8,  R.  lOE. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  line.  Sec.  3 

8aarry,  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  or.  Sec.  2  . 
reek,  N.  line  N .  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 

N.  W.cor.Sec4 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.5 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  8 


290 
400 
295 
325 
277 
371 
394 
290 
340 
310 

400 
296 
460 
285 
307 
295 
282 
302 


Bnrke.    T.  8,  R.  lOE.  —  (con.) 

l-8mileE 392 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  8 332 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  9 334 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9  354 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  10 880 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  10  380 

School,  N,  W.  cor.  Sec.  13 332 

Center  Sec.  12 327 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  14 372 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 277 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  19 292 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 327 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  21  314 

Mid.  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 354 

Center  Sec.  22 390 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  22  340 

RailrcMbd,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23. .  355 

Quarry.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  27 325 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  28 308 

Center  Sec.  29 280 

CenterSec30 302 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec  30 302 

Outer  Sec  31 392 

Crossroads  N.  W  qr.  Sec.  33 315 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33 274 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec  35 420 

Quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35  462 

Sun  Prairie.    T.  8,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 315 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 330 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 350 

Center  Sec.  24 350 

Medina.    T.  8,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec  1 290 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 250 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 260 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  3 315 

S.  W.cor  Sec.  3 315 

Mid.  N.  Une  Sec  4 300 

Stream,  W.  Une  Sec.  4 280 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec 7...  320 

S.E.cor.Sec  7 320 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec  11 255 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  13 295 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec  13 2:>5 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  13 270 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  14 305 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  15 260 

MarshaU,  Sec  15 290 

Center  S.  W.  or.  Sec.  16 280 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  16. . . .  295 

Center  Sec.n 300 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  18 J330 


S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 305 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec  22 315 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  22 360 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  2:3 370 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec  2:3 360 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  24 320 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 300 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec  25 365 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 315 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec  26 420 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  26 390 
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Medina.    T.  8,  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Stream ,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  E.  hf,  Sec.  29 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29... 

Center  Sec.  32 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  32 

Center  Sec.  33 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  33 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  3:3 

Mid.  S.  lif .  Sec.  33 :  

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 

Roxbiiry.    T.  9,  R.  7  E. 

S.  W.cor.Scc.3 

o.  vy  a  cor*  oec.  4.  •««•.••«....•    -•• 

Bluff  near  center  Sec.  5 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5 

Road  crossing,  mid.  S.  hf .  W.  line 
Sec.  5 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6. . . . 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 .... 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  7 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E  qr.  Sec.7 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8. . . 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 


N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Soc.  9. 
S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  10 


Forks  of  road,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 

S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10  . . 
S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10  . . 

Mid.  E.  lino  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  11 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  N.hf.  Sec.  12 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12. . 
Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12. . 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  12 ... 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  12 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  S.hf.Sec.l3 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  13 

Mid,  S.  line  Sec.  13 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  N.  hf.  S.  hf .  Sec.  20 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  See.  24 

Mid.  E.  line  Sea  24 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  25 

o.  fi.  cor.  oec.  ^5 '•....* 

o.  W.  cor.  bee.  Zo •  «... 

Aldens  Comer,  Sec.  26 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  W.  line.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. . . . 


320 
290 
310 
315 
290 
320 
338 
300 
340 
340 
305 

275 
265 
430 
250 

285 
310 
275 
200 
200 
300 
450 
320 
350 
340 
330 
305 
340 
285 
400 
340 
430 
340 
500 
410 
430 
365 
370 
430 
370 
330 
400 
271 
270 
270 
255 
255 
215 
205 
375 
305 
305 
410 
425 
5S0 
500 
550 
390 
365 
305 
290 
280 


Mi 


Roxbnry.    T.  9,  R.  7  E.  —  (con.) 
Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  29. . . .  315 

CJenter  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30 49<) 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.31 ...  390 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 2.>> 

Center  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 -265 

Center  S.  hf.  Sec.  32 2S5 

J^mileN 340 

Mid.  E.  lino  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 375 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  33 385 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  33 505 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  33 400 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 880 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  36 600 

Dane.    T.  9,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 320 

Mid.  W.  line,  Sec.  2 375 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 300 

Center  N.hf  Sec.  4 280 

id.  W.  line  nVw!  qr  Sec.  4  . ! .' .' !  520 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 355 

S.E.  cor.  Sec.7 410 

Cross  roads,  N. W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  3:30 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 425 

J^mUeN 500? 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec,  7 540 

Center  Sec.  9 380 

Center  Sec.  1 1 420 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 510 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 400 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec,  12 500 

Dane  Station,  Sec.  13 477 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  15 440 

id.  W .  cor.  ^^ec.  lo. ..••..  o»^ 

Centi^r  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 510 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 445 

Center  Sec.  19 490 

Center  Sec.  20 450 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  20 500 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec,  20 560 

Mid.  S.  line  S,  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 445 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.Sec  23 560 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  27 560 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30 590 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31  ....  560 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  83 480 

Vienna.    T.  9,  R.  9  E.  — 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  7 540 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  7 500 

Mid.  E.  hL  Sec.  7 530 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  8 470 

CenterScc.8 500 

Mid.S.hf.  Sec.  8 440 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 4><0 

Knob,  S.  hf .  Sec.  20 520 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21 490 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  27 540 

Windsor.    T.  9,  R.  lOE. 

Mid.  S.  h'neS.  W.qr.  Sec.  1 416 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 426 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  2 426 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 416 

Mid.  S.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 396 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  4 436 
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Barometrical  Altitudes — continued. 


Windsor.    T.  9,  R.  10  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10. . 

S.  W.  comer  Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  11 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Ouarry,  S.  E.  ot.  Sec.  14 

Forks  of  road,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  14 

N.  W.qr.Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16. . . . 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  23 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  26 


416 
406 
396 
376 
411 
416 
416 
396 
416 
466 
426 
376 
:386 
386 
401 
405 
416 
376 
3% 
386 
346 
a56 
356 
306 

3:^6 
:^ 

396 
411 
366 
326 
311 
336 


Mid.  S.  Unc  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

•  Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  25 

o.  d.  cor.  oec.  ^o  .....••*••..••«.. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  27 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28 

Center  Sec  29 

Forks  of  road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34.. . . 
Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 

Bristol.    T.  9,  R.  HE. 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 366 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 346 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 376 

Mid.  S .  line  Sec.  3 376 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 356 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 376 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  5 371 

Mid.  S.  line  Soc.  5 366 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5 366 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 386 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  7 366 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 356 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  9 366 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 376 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 36C 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr. 

Sec.  10 376 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  10 376 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 376 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 366 

Center  Sec.  13 371 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec  16 371 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  17 416 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17  406 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 386 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 396 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 381 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 406 

M  niile  south 406 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  21 366 

8.£.cor.  Sec.  21 356 


Bristol.    T.  9,  R.  11  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  22 386 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 371 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  23 356 

Center  Sec.  25 Sm 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 366 

CenterSec.26 376 

Mid. -W.  hf .  Sec  26 386 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec  26 376 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  27 356 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  27 416 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 416 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 406 

S.  W.  cor.  Soc.  29 376 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  30 356 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  31 386 

S.  E.  oor.  Sec.  31 421 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec  32 396 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec  34 371 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  JM 376 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  35 396 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  35 376 

York.    T.  9,  R.  12E. 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 310 

Mid.  S.  lino  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 340 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 325 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  2 335 

S.W.cor.Sec  2 360 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  3 345 

S.  W  cor.  Sec  3 365 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  4 355 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 358 

Mid.  W,  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 365 

CcnterSec5 355 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  6 385 

Center  Sec.  7 365 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec7 345 

Mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  8 360 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  8 350 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 340 

S.  E.  oor.  Sec.  9 390 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  9 360 

Mid.N.hfSec.  10 345 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  10 380 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec  11 335 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec  11 340 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 265 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 290 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 340 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec,  15 360 

Mid.  W.hneSec.  16 350 

Center  Sec  17 a50 

N.E.cor.  Sec  19 .320 

Center  Sec  19 320 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 330 

Mid.  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  21 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  21 360 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  21 370 

Center  Sec  22 375 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  22 a50 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  2:J 375 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24 320 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  25 325 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  25 335 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  26 340 
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York.    T.  9,  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  26 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  26 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  27 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  34 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  :34 

Mid.  E.  line  S(?c.  36 

West  Point.    T.  10.  R.  7  E. 

Gibraltar  Bluff,  Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  13 

Marali  at  foot  of  same,  E.  hf .  Sec.  13 

Cemetery,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 

S.  W.oor.Sec.  14 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  15 

S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 

Bend  in  road,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 
20 

Top  of  limestone  bluff,  N.  E.  qr. 
Sec.  20 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  sec.  22 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  22 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  24 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  27 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

S.E.cor.  Sec.  27 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr. 
g^^  27 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.' 28*.  !!!!!!*.'!!!!!! 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2H 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 

Road,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Mid.  W.  hf.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33 

Crossroads,  N.  hf .  Sec.  36 

Lodi  (and  West  Point  m  part).  T.  10, 

Bluff-top,  S.  W.  or.  Sec.  7 

Road-comers,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14  . . . 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  14 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15 

Onter  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Ji  mile  S.  of  Cent,  of  Sec.  20 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  Z^ 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 

Bluff-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 

v^enter  oec.  uo  ...... ............. 

(Jenter  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  W.  bne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28  ... . 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  29 

Bluff-top,  mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  32 

Arlington.    T.  10,  B.  8  E. 
Gre^  crossing,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1 . . . . 
Bluff-top,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  2 


a55 
375 
390 
aV) 
325 
330 

635 
2:^ 
370 
270 
290 
280 
290 
280 

250 

485 
320 
280 
325 
420 
400 
270 
310 
275 
310 

340 

m) 

290 
280 
290 
870 
345 


520 

3;% 

420 
475 
340 
315 
310 
250 
240 
440 
360 
460 
340 
560 
560 
250 
3:^ 
470 
420 
360 
475 
3.V) 
380 

300 
445 


Arlington.    T.  10.  T.  8  E.  —  (coo.) 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 

Center  Sec.  3 

Creek  crossing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3.   ... 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  5 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  5 

S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  10 

S.  E.  oor.  Sec.  10 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13  ... . 

Mid.  S.  line  8.  E.  or.  Sec.  13 

Arlington  station.  Sec.  13 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec,  14 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  16 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  17 

Center  Sec.  19 

o.  Hi*  cor.  oec.  iv.   ..«.....«».«.•. 

Knob,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Bluff-top,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  OT.  Sec.  28 

Bluff-top,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. 

Mid.  W  line  Sec.  28 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 

Bluff-top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 

Colnmbiis.    T.  10,  R.  12  £. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  7 

Stream,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  9 

N.  E.  oor.  Sec.  9 

N.  E.  oor.  Sec.  16 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  17 

W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E .  line  Sec .  20 

N .  E .  cor .  Sec.  20 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  21 

Stream  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  32 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  33 

Dekonu.    T.  11  N.,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  23 


380 
305 
270 
375 
libb 
370 
340 
525 
425 
465 
440 
520 
480 
440 
460 
460 
470 
500 
460 
440 
490 
460 
540 
460 
525 
500 

525 
520 
420 
4K) 
520 

300 
275 
310 
385 
285 
295 
285 
365 


I>ekorra.    T.  11,  R.  9  E. 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11 

Cross-roads,  W.  hf .  Sec.  14 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  17 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

S.  W.  oor.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  16 

Cemetery,  W.  hf .  Sec.  23 

Mid.  W.  hf.S€c28..^ 

Stream  crossing,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  30. . 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  33 

Poynette  depot 


3Ui 
285 
300 
395 
395 

240 
240 

280 
335 
340 
370 
2aD 

380 

310 
320 

220 
240 
270 
264 
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Lowville.    T.  11  N.,  R.  10  E. 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  line  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 

Bluff  i^th  mile  north 

Ravine,  S,  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  8 

Bluff-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S,  une  S.  W .  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 

S.  W.cor.Sec  11 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  13 

Mid.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  18 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Knob,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  24 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. . . . 


Cent.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29. 
Blulf  top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 


Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  32 

Otsego.    T.  11,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  1 

Cent.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 

Cent.  Sec.  4 

Cent.  Sec.  Tj 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  5 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  7 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 

Doylestown,  Sec.  12 

•d.  vf  •  cor.  ciec.  xo  ........   •     .... 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  20 

Cent.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  lif.  Sec.  22 

Otsego,  Sec.  22 

Stream,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23. . . 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  £.  qr.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  32 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  32 

Cent.  Sec.  3ii 

Cent.  Sec.  34 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  35 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  35 

FiNintain  Prairie.    T.  11,  R.  12  E. 

Marsh,  W.  hf .  Sec.  2 

Cent.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6 

M id.  S.  line  Sec.  6 


360 
3:^0 
320 
425 
260 
320 
300 
280 
400 

m) 
aw 

3^50 
370 
370 
350 
310 
290 
340 
860 
420 
460 
400 
400 
400 
420 
410 
a'iO 
400 


345 
375 
345 
3130 

aso 

375 
340 
360 
420 
365 
360 
380 
390 
365 
380 
340 
350 
a55 
360 
365 
355 
345 
365 
345 
365 
365 
365 
365 
a55 
350 

312 
370 
400 
340 


Foantain  Prairie.  T.  11,  R.  12  E.— (con.) 

Mid.  S.  hf.  of  N.  hf.  Sec.  7 370 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 370 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 a50 

Mid  S.  line.  Sec.  9 330 

Stream,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10. . .  300 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 a30 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11 360 

Stream  crossiiigr*  N.  hf .  Sec.  14 320 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 314 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28 Sr>0 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  29 360 

Stream,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  30 295 

J^milo  south 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 310 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 aas 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  33   295 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  34 280 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  36 252 

Caledonia.    T.  11,  R.  8  E. 
Mid.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 360 


Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  7 480 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  8 510 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 395 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 520 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  16 4a5 

Mid.  W.line,  Sec.  16 385 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . . .  SSO 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  21 375 

Caledonia.    T.  12,  R.  8  E. 

Church,  N.W.qr.N.W.qr.Sec.21,  280 

^  mile  south 420 

Mid.  S.  line  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 500 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  25 2a5 

Cent.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25 340 

Road,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. . .  505 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  26 560 

Center  Sec.26 560 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26 620 

CenterSec.27 510 

Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 .  480 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 610 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 470 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  28 440 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  29  360 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  29 420 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  29 580 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29.     . .  5U5 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  30 5a5 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30. . . .  540 

Bluff  top.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 760 

Mid.  S.  lino  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 310 

Caledonia.    T.  12,  R.  9  £. 

Bridge,  Sec.  7 220 

Wyocena.    T.  12,  R.  10 E. 

Raikoad,  W.  line  Sec.  1 235 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  10 225 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  10 240 

Center  Sec.  12 230 

Stream,  S.  line  Sec.  12 215 

Center  Sec.  13 260 

Mid.  W.lineSec.  13 275 

Stroam,  center  Sec.  14 210 

a»nterSec.  15 , 250 
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Wyocena.    T.  12,  R.  10  E.  —(con.) 

fiid.  W.  line  St?c.  15 

Wyocena  depot 

Center  Sec.  2fe 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  29 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  E.  lif .  Sec.  31 

Mid.  W.  h£.  Sec.  81  * 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36. . . . 
Springvale.    T.  12,  R.  11  E. 

One-fourth  mile  N.  of  cent,  of  Sec.  1 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec,  2 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  4 

Railroad,  W.  line  Sec.  5 

S.  W.oor.  Sec.  5 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  7 

Center  Sec.  7 

Center  Sec.  15 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  15 

Bluff  top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  18  ... . 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf .  Sec.  22  . . . 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  27 

Road,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27. . . 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  28 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  29 

o.  w . cor.  ij'XJ.  ^ J  .•••.•••..»•••.• 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 

Conrtland.    T.  12,  R.  12  E. 

Randolph  depot,  Sec.  1 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  2 

Center  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  8 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3    

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  4 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5 

Cambria  dei)ot.  Sec.  6 

Mid  W.  hf.  Sec.  8 

S.  W  or.  Sec.  8 

Center  W .  W.  qr.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  11 

S.  W.oor.  Sec.  11 

S.  W.  cor.  StHj.  13 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  14 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14. . . . 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Center  Sec  19 

Mid.  S.  lif.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2:3 

Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  26 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  26 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  IW) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  30 


230 
240 
280 
310 
275 
320 
280 
2:35 
290 


235 

240 
280 
290 
2:35 
2^10 
2:30 
2:35 
2:30 
360 
360 
870 
:300 
222 
266 
320 
270 
260 
280 
300 
290 
2.50 
300 
280 


378 
1360 
365 
855 
375 
855 
355 
:355 
325 
375 
284 
380 
390 
402 
390 
3S3 
377 
364 
380 
367 
410 
4:30 
a50 
390 
360 
3:35 
a57 
400 
360 


Conrtland.    T.  12,  R  12  E.—  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  81 360 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  a5 1369 

Mid.  S.  hno  Sec.  ^5 370 

Lewiston.    T.  18,  R.  7  E. 
Lewiston  depot,  Sec.  26 2:31 

Lewiston.    T.  13,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  N.  hf  of  S.  W.  qr.  8ecl4 2.V) 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 ^3) 

Mid.  W.lineSec.  25 240 

Mid.  N.  hf.Sec.  36 "I^M) 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  36 245 

Fort  Winnebago.    T.  13,  R.  9  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  16 2:3il 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  16 2»V) 

S.  W.oor.  Sec.  16 2^ 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 3uO 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  19 2^} 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  20 2»k> 

Mid.  W.HneSec.  21 240 

Couglilin's  quany,  E.  hf.  Sec.  20. . .  350 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  30 240 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec  31 ;»0 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec  36 265 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 390 

Marcellon.    T.  13,  R.  10  E. 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 260 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  1 320 

N.  W.oor.  Sec.  1 260 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  1 300 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12 320 

Mid.  S.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12 290 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13. . . .  270 

m 

%  mile  E.  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  14 270 

Center  Sec  16 370 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec  16 340 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  16 350 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  16 ;35«) 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 :i'».3 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  21 305 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  21  . . .  3:35 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  22. . .  320 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  23    S-iO 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  23 360 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  23 3.X) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  24 3il0 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E  qr.  Sec  24 290 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25 3.''>0 

Center  N.  W  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  28.  260 
Scott.    T.  13,  R.  11  E. 

%  mile  E.  N.  W.  cor.  Sec  2 390 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec  2 360 

Mid .  N .  hf .  Sec .  2 360 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  3 300 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  3 2S0 

Mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  4 2S0 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 260 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5 :32i) 

%  mile  E.  N.  W.  cor.  Sec  5 26') 

Mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  6 2^) 

Mid.N.hf.of  N.M.Sec  11 '^^ 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 
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Scott,    T.  13,  R.  11  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  Hne,  Sec.  11 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.l4 

Mid.  N.  hf .  S.  hf.  Sec.  14 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  14 

Mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec. 
14 

A  mi.  north  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 

Mid.  N.  hf.  N.  hf.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  23 

\  mi.  norUi  centerSec.  26 

-^r  mi.  muth  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29. . . . 

Mid,  W.lineSec.29 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 

mi.  north  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 

mi.  east  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  32 

i.  £i.  cor.  oec.  o^  «•■••   .•••••...■« 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3:^ 

Mid.  S.  lines.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  34 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  a'S 

o.  Hj.  cor.  ijec.  oo.  ...•••«.••  •...• 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  36 

^,  jsj .  cor.  Dec.  .io .••••..••»•..•••• 
Randolph.    T.  13,  R.  12  E. 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 


Center  S,  E.  qr.  Sec,  1 
Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  2... 


JN ,  w .  cor.  &ec.  &.•.•.••.«•.•«•••• 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 

Mid.  N.  hf .  S.  hf .  Sec.  5 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  5 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  6 

o,  w .  cor.  sec.  o. •«••■...  •••.••• 

Mid.  S.  line.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  9 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 

Center  Sec.  12 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  15 

Mid.  N.  hf-  N.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  N.  hf .  S.  hf .  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19. . . . 

Mid.  N.  hf  N.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  N.  hf .  N.  hf .  Sec.  24 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24. . 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

Mid,  W.  line  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W,  line  Sec.  27 

Center  Sec.  28 

o.  ill.  cor.  ssec.  «o ..«•■.     «..•*••• 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29. . 
JN «  vv •  cor. oec.  oi/ •••••••»••••.••• 

Jimile  N.  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  30 


340 
385 
340 
320 

370 

2:50 
270 
290 
370 
380 
2:30 
240 
325 
400 
375 
;350 
440 
:380 
275 
400 
420 
425 
420 
400 

415 
320 

420 
250 
370 
350 
:340 
320 
:3.50 
420 
320 
350 
:360 
:365 
:395 
395 
390 
:356 
356 
4:V2 
409 
400 
:365 
38<J 
400 
400 
400 
386 
a50 
:330 

a.o 

365 
420 

a5:^ 

42(> 
360 
440 
400 


Randolph.    T.  13,  R.  12  E.  —(con.) 
Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31. . . .  a50 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  31 240 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 260 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32,  890 

Mid.  S.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32 382 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 360 

Spring  Green.    T.  8,  R.  4  E. 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3,  baae 144 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3,  top 374 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  SfcC.  5,  base  ....  200 
Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5,  summit  . . .  465 
Spring  Green  depot,  Sec.  7 144 

Spring  Green.    T.  9,  R.  4  E. 

Bluff  top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 430 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  :30 460 

Road,  IT.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 360 

Bluff,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  :i2 320 

Stream.  S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34  140 

Troy.    T.  8,  R.  4  E. 

Bluff  base.  Sec.  1 170 

Bluff  top.  Sec.  1 420 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 130 

Troy.    T.  9,  R.  4  E. 

Road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 185 

Bluff  top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 375 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  25 270 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  25 440 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 270 

Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35  .  134 
Bluff  top,  S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35,  370 

Troy.    T.  9,  R.  5  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  8 180 

N.  E.oor.Sec.8 160 

Road,  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W,  qr.  Sec.  11. .  330 
Bluff  base,  N..W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

14 210 

Bluff  top,  N.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14,  500 
Road.  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17. , .  170 
Bluff  top,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W .  qr.  Sec.  17,  250 

Center  Sec.  17 170 

N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 170 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  24 370 

Mid,  S.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  a5 190 

Bluff  base,  N.  hf.  Sec.  35 190 

Blufftop,  N.  hf.  Sec.  a5 410 

Prairie  du  Sac.    T.  9,  R.  6  E. 

Sauk  City,  Sec.  12 210 

Bluff  base,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 180 

Bluff  top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 490 

Bluff  base,  S.  W.  qr  Sec.  21 166 

Blufftop,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 486 

Prairie  dn  Sac.    T.  10,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  25 250 

Center  Sec.  26 250 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  27 220 

Franklin.    T.  9,  R.  9  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  2 195 

Road.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 220 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 250 

Road,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18 320 

Road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 465 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  19 490 

Franklin.    T.  10,  R.  4  E. 
Summit,  E.  hne  Sec.  21 380 
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Frankliin.    T.  10,  R.  4  E.  —  (con.) 
Mid,  S.  line  Sec.  29   250 

Honey  Creek.    T.  10,  R.  4  E. 

Center  Sec.  1 530 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 570 

Bluff-base,  Stjc.  12 205 

Bluff-top,  Sec.  12 480 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 300 

Bluff-top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  14 290 

Bluff-top,  Sec.  35 462 

Center  Sec.36 250 

Honey  Creek.    T.  10,  R.  5  E. 

S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 610 

Ochsner's,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 200 

Snmpter.    T.  10,  R.  6  E. 

Mid .  S .  line  Sec.  10 240 

Center  Sec.  15 250 

Streaan  crossing,  W.  hf .  Sec.  15  ... .  230 
Bluff-top,  W.  hf.  Sec.  15 415 

Snmpter.    T.  11,  R.  6E. 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  26 550 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26. . .  575 
Road,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E:  qr.  Sec.  26  . . .  625 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 600 

Center  Sec.  34 280 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35  . .  480 
Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 320 

Merrimack.    T.  11,  R.  7  E. 
Ridge,  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19. .  471 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 580 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26  ... .  295 

S.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  28 280 

Mid.  8.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28. , . .  260 

Road.  N.  hf .  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 285 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  32 290 

Under  bridge,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32. . . .  270 

Westfleld.    T.  11,  R.  4,  E. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 497 

Center  Sec.  1  500 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 500 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 530 

Bluft-top,  center  Sec.  3 471 

Center  Sec.  11 610 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  11 660 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11 560 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  11 510 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec,  12 627 

Creek-crossing,  E.  hf.  Sec.  13 477 

W.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13   650 

Center  Sec.  13 5;^0 

Center  Soc.  14 650 

Logansville,  Sec.  17 3:30 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 351 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 361 

Bluff,  N.  line  Sec.  17 471 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  25 540 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 520 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 401 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 400 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 580 

Freedom.    T.  11,  R.  5E. 

Bridge,  E.hf.  Sec.  2 268 

Bloom's  Station,  Sec.  2 280 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5 437 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  14 340 


Freedom.    T.  11,  R.  5  E.  —  («o.) 

S.hf.Sec.23 

Near  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  26 

Baraboo.    T.  11.  R.  6  E. 

Baraboo  depot,  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  23 

Railroad  at  Cliff  Houiie,  Sec.  24 

Bluff-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 

Bluff-base,  S.  E.  qi.  Sec.  24 

Cliff-top,  mid.  W.  line  Sec.  24 

Baraboo.    T.  12,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec.  25 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  25 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec  35 

Mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 

Greenfield.    T.  11,  R.  7  E. 

Summit,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  lineN.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Near  Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  5 

Center  S.  E.  hf  Soc,  5 

Road-forks,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Near  center  N.  hf  Sec,  14 

Near  center  Sec.  15 

Near  Mid.  W.  line  Sec  15 

Road,  S.  hf  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 

W.lineSec.  16 

%  mile  S.  center  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W,  hf  Sec.  17 

Greenfield.    T.  12,  R.  7  E. 

Quarry,  center  Sec.  25 

20rod8N 

Road,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  26 

Bluff,  top  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  26. 

Mid.  W.line  Sec.  27 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  29 

Mid.E.lif  Sec.  30 

Center  Sec.  30 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec.  82 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec.  32 

Center  Sec.  33 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  36 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 

Stream-crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36. 

i^.    W  .  (A/f .  ocC*.  OO   ....     ....•■•••.• 

Reedsbnrg.    T.  12,  R.  4  E. 

Creek-crossinff,  S.  line  Sec  1 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  2 

o.  TV .  cor.  oec.  «/  .........   .•.*■.. 

Reedsburg  depot.  Sec  10 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  17 

E.  hf  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  20 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  20 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

Center  Sec.  25 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  25 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26 

Mid.W.hfSec  29 

Quarry,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  29 

S.E.cor.Sec  ^ 
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Barometrical  Axtitudss — continued. 


Reedsbnr^.    T.  12,  R.  4  E.  —  (con.) 

Center  Sec.  30 580 

S  W.cor.Sec.30 560 

Cross  roads,  N.  hf  Sec.  30 385 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  30 580 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31. . . .  500 

Creek  crossing.  Sec.  35 280 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec,  36 467 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  36 517 

Center  Sec.  36 460 

Excelsior.    T.  12,  R.  5  E. 

Mid.  N.  hf  Sec.  2 290 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 325 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 365 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  5 320 

Bluff  top,  Mid.  E.  hf  E.  hf  Sec.  5  . .  575 

Center  Sec.  i» 500 

Bluff  top  N.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

jji     ^  ^ ^^ ^7 

Ableman's  depot,  Sec.  33. .......! !  297 

Fairfield.    T.  12,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17 315 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 230 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  19  . . . .  335 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 340 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20. .   350 

Road,  mid.  E.hf  Sec.  22 226 

Bluff  top,  i^  nule  S 450 

Bluff  top.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22.  590 

Bridge,  center  Sec.  23 225 

Winfield.    T.  13.  R.  4  E. 

S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 372 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24   468 

W.hf.Sec.27 413 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  27   286 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  33  ... .  307 

Center  Sec.a5 408 

Dellona.    T  13,  R.  5  E. 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  5 300 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 390 

Juneau  Connty. 

T.  14,  R.  2  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  6 430 

...  310 

.....  ijij\J 


Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  W.  hf.  W.  lif.  Sec.  24 

T.  14,  R.  5  E. 
High  crest,  Sec.  28  

T.  15,  R.  3  E. 
Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7. 
Bluff  Sec.  13,  base. 


700 

360 

300 

Bluff  Sec.  13,  top  500 


....... 


Jnnean  County  —  (con.) 

T.  17,  R.  2  E. 

Target  bluff,  Sec.  28,  top 476 

Taiget  bluff.  Sec.  28,  base 356 

T.  18,  R.  3  E. 

Foot  of  bluff,  Neocdah 340 

Top  of  bluff,  Nocedah 510 

T.18,  R.  4E. 

Petenwell  peak,  Sec.  9,  top     530? 

Adams  County. 

T.  14,  R.  6  E. 
S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  Eleph.  back,  top.  550 
Wis.  nver  hf .  mile  west,  Sec.  21 ... .  240 

T.  17,  R.  6  E. 

Friendship  mound,  Sec.  6,  top 750 

Bridge  at  foot.  Sec.  6   440 

T.  7.  R.  7  E. 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3.  Pilot  knob,  base. .  540 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3,  Pilot  knop,  top  . . .  705 
Marquette  County 

T.  14,  R.  8  E. 
E.lineSec.l2 235 

T.  14,  R.  9  E. 
Merrils'  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7  . .  196 

T.  14,  R.  10  E. 
Obsery.  hiU,  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  7  base  . .  240 
Observ.  hiU,  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  7  top  . . .  490 

T  17  R  8  E 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  linie  bluffa,  top  . .  730 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  lime  bluffs,  base. .  570 
Portage  County. 

T  §1  R  8  E 

Mosquito  bluff,  Sec.'  2^3,  top 630 

MosQuito  bluff.  Sec.  23,  base   520 

Marathon  County. 

T.  28,  R.  7  E. 
Top  Rib  hill,  W.  end,  W.  hf .  Sec.  8  1263 
Top  Rib  hiU,  E.  end,  W.  hf.  Sec.  9   1143 
Lower  Mosinee  hill,  center  Sec.  27, 

top 

Lower  Mosinee  hill,  riyer  at  foot  . . 
Upper  Mosinee  hill,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

27,  top 

Upper  Mosinee  hill,  river  at  foot . . 

T.  29,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 

Wausau  depot.  Sec.  36 643 

Jackson  County. 

T.  21  R.  4  W. 

Isolated  bluff.  Sec.  23,  base 230 

Isolated  bluff.  Sec.  23,  top 489 
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600 

1030 
600 

890 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  TO  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  REGION. 

The  topography  of  all  countries  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  geological  formations  immediately  underlying  the  surface. 
This  is  markedly  so  in  Central  Wisconsin.  The  rock  systems  of  this 
portion  of  the  state  are  altogether  Archsean  and  Lower  Silurian;  the 
former  consisting  of  gneisses,  granites  and  schists,  with  other  crys- 
talline rocks,  the  latter  of  a  series  of  alternating  sandstones  and  lime- 
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stones,  in  nearly  horizontal  beds.    These  include,  in  ascending  or- 
der, the  Potsdam,  or  Lower  sandstone,  the  Mendota  limestone,  the 
Madison  sandstone,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone,  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  the  Galena  limestone.    The 
last  named   covers  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our  district.    The 
Arclisean  rocks  lie  in  a  great  central  mass  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  the  Silurian  formations  encircling  this  mass  in  imbricating  or- 
der, and,  coming  to  the  surface  in  a  series  of  receding  concentric 
bands,  together  forming  the  southern,  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  state.     The  surface  features  of  the  Archaean  and  Silurian  regions 
differ  much.     In  the  Archaean  area  we  have  unquestionable  proof,  in 
the  crumpled  condition  of  the  rocks,  of  its  former  mountainous  char- 
acter.    Denudation  has  gradually,  in  the  great  lapse  of  time  during 
which  these  bods  have  been  exposed,  stripped  it  entirely  of  these  char- 
acteristics,  leaving  it  now  merely  a  high,  and,  in  general,  a  gently  undu- 
lating area,  broken  only  very  occasionally  by  small  isolated  ridges  or 
peaks  of  quartzose  rocks,  which  have  remained  standing  by  virtue 
of  their  superior  hardness  and  power  of  resisting  chemical  action.     In 
minor  detail,  however,  the  Archaean  area  is  much  roughened  by  low 
ridges  whose  sides  frequently  show  outcropping  ledges  of  tilted  rock. 
In  the  Silurian  area,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  condition  must 
have  been  a  nearly  level  one,  and  denudation  has  worked  liere  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  removing  great  portions  of  the  horizontal  beds,  goug- 
ing them  everywhere  into  valleys,  and  producing  thus  narrow  ridges 
and  bold  isolated  bluffs.     The  horizontality  of  the  Silurian  strata,  which 
is  more  nearly  exact  in  central  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
together  with  their  alternately  hard  and  soft  characters,  has  resulted 
in  producing  a  peculiar,  abruptly  roughened  surface  —  narrow  valleys 
with  abrupt,  bluffy  sides,  and  irregular  table-like  outliers. 

These  peculiarities  of  topography,  resulting  from  the  different  ef- 
fects of  the  eroding  agencies  on  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  have, 
however,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  region,  been  much  modified  and 
obscured  by  other  causes.  I  refer  to  those  causes  which  gave  rise 
to  the  glacial  drift.  The  southwestern  quarter  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin is  without  trace  of  the  glacial  depositions,  whilst  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  state  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  unusually  largo 
quantities  of  these  materials.  The  line  of  demarkation,  moreover, 
between  the  drift-bearing  and  driftless  areas,  is  a  sharp  and  easily 
traced  one.  Entering  the  state  from  the  south  on  the  southern  line 
of  Green  county,  the  drift  limit  traverses  this  county  centrally  from 
south  to  north,  and  continues  northward  through  western  Dane  and 
central  Sauk;  then,  curving  eastward  across  the  southern  end  of  Adams, 
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it  follows  along  the  eastern  line  of  that  county,  passes  into  Portage, 
curves  westward,  and  crossing  the  Wisconsin  river  again,  continues 
in  a  nearly  westward  direction  across  Wood,  Clark,  Jackson,  Trem- 
pealeau and  Buffalo  counties,  to  about  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  on  the 
Mississippi-  The  driftless  region  is  thus  nearly  altogether  within  the 
Silurian  area.  North  and  east  of  the  drift  limit  the  general  contours 
are  usually  flowing,  the  valleys  frequently  wide  and  ill  defined,  the 
rock  exposures  not  frequent,  and  the  outliers  not  many  in  number,  be- 
ing usually  of  large  size  and  without  jagged  edges  or  peaks.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  line  the  topography  is  strikingly  different;  the 
changes  of  level  are  abrupt,  tlie  valleys  narrow,  with  steep  and  high 
sides,  the  rock  exposures  frequent,  and  the  outliers  often  of  very  small 
dimensions  horizontally,  though  of  very  considerable  height,  and  of- 
ten showing  precipitous  sides  with  jagged,  peak-like  summits,  even 
when  of  soft  sandstone.  The  drift  forces  have  contributed  to  this  re- 
sult in  two  ways;  (1)  by  planing  down  tlie  irregularities  resulting 
from  subaerial  erosions,  and  (2)  by  the  deposition  of  great  quantities 
of  clay,  sand  and  gravel.  The  peculiar  mode  of  deposition  of  this 
material  has,  however,  itself,  in  much  of  the  region,  produced  a  pe- 
culiar irregularity  of  surface,  leaving  it  covered  with  ridges  of  low 
rounded  knobs,  and  intervening  rounded  depressions,  which  are  fre- 
quently filled  by  small  ponds  or  lakes.  It  is  also  true  that  the  change 
of  topography  noted  in  passing  from  the  driftless  to  the  drift-bearing 
area  is  not  exclusively  due  to  the  former  presence  or  absence  of  the 
glacial  forces,  but  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  distance  the  drift  limit  is  nearly  on  the  line  of  a  change  from  a 
horizontal  position  of  the  strata  to  a  gradually  increasing  eastward 
slope. 

A  much  closer  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  variations  in 
surface  features  and  the  changes  in  the  formations,  which  will  receive 
attention  hereafter. 

VEGETATION  AND  SOILS. 

These  are  noticed  here  only  in  their  most  general  relations;  the 
soils  only  in  reference  to  their  connection  with  the  underlying  geo- 
logical formations. 

The  three  different  kinds  of  surface  in  the  district,  as  to  vegetation, 
are  the  prairies^  marshes  and  timber  land.  The  prairies,  or  tree- 
less areas,  are  restricted  to  the  Silurian  region,  and  are  chiefly  charac- 
teristic, in  central  Wisconsin  at  least,  of  limestone  districts,  though 

occurring  also  on  the  sandstone  formations.     In  many  places  regions 
Wis.  Sua.  —  29 
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once  prairie  have  been  invaded  by  a  timber  growth,  which  has  come 
in  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  having  been  in  former  times 
checked  by  the  annual  prairie  fires.  Very  large  areas  in  Adams 
county,  for  instance,  which  are  now  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
small  oaks,  are  said  to  have  been  open  prairies  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlements.  The  prairie  areas  are  by  no  means  always  flat;  indeed, 
the  flat  prairies  are  the  exception,  and  have  chiefly  been  noticed  along 
the  bottom  land  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  ordinary  prairie,  how- 
ever, as  in  northern  Dane  and  eastern  Columbia  county,  is  very  roll- 
ing, commonly  showing  abrupt  changes  of  level,  even  up  to  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet.  These  changes  in  level  are,  in  places,  due  to  heaped 
up  drift,  but  more  commonly  to  unequal  denudation  of  the  rocky 
strata.  In  many  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  town  of  "West  Point, 
Columbia  county,  the  prairie  area  includes  both  lowland  and  bold 
outlying  bluffs,  as  much  as  two  hundred  or  even  three  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  Central  Wisconsin  prairies  arc,  with  one  notable  ex- 
ception, of  small  size,  occupying  at  most  not  more  than  two  or  three 
sections.  The  exception  is  the  limestone  prairie  belt  which  occupies 
large  portions  of  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Westport,  Dane,  Vienna, 
Windsor  and  Bristol,  in  northern  Dane  county;  and  of  West  Point, 
Lodi,  Arlington,  Leeds,  Hampden  and  Lowville,  in  Columbia  county. 
The  same  belt,  though  somewhat  broken  in  the  towns  of  Otsego  and 
Courtland,  continues  to  the  northeast  and  passes  into  Green  Lake 
county.  This  large  prairie  area  is  for  the  most  part  on  high  land, 
occupying  the  summit  of  the  watershed  between  the  Wisconsin  and 
Ilock  rivers.  It  is  nearly  always  underlaid  by  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone,  whose  irregular  upper  surface  contributes  much  to  the 
rolling  character  of  the  prairie. 

The  marshes  are  widely  scattered,  occurring  over  both  the  Archaean 
and  Silurian  areas,  though  more  numerously  in  the  former.  As  a 
general  rule  they  are  small,  but  in  some  cases  are  of  very  considerable 
size,  as,  for  instance,  those  extending  along  Duck  creek  and  the  up- 
per Fox  river  east  of  Portage,  which  are  many  miles  in  length,  and  the 
great  marsh  south  of  Plover,  in  Portage  county,  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  four  townships.  Many  of  these  marshes,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Plover  marsh  just  alluded  to,  are  underlaid  by  a  valuable 
quality  of  peat. 

With  regard  to  timber,  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  counties  of 
Dane,  Columbia,  Sauk  (except  on  the  quartzite  blnft's),  Junean, 
Adams,  Marquette  and  Waushara  (except  on  the  cast),  are  covered 
by  a  prevailing  growth  of  small  oaks;  whilst  Marathon,  Portage, 
eastern  Waushara,  most  of  Wood,  Clark,  and  much  of  Jackson,  are 
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lieavily  timbered  with  pine  interspersed  with  hardw^ood  on  the  more 
elevated  lands.  The  Archaean  region  is  generally  heavily  timbered, 
north  Wisconsin  being  one  of  the  great  lumbering  districts  of  the 
continent. 

Geologically,  we  may  distinguish  the  drift,  the  purely  sandstone, 
the  purely  limestone,  and  the  crystalline  rock  soils.     The  last  three 
terms  are  meant  to  apply  to  such  soils  as  result  exclusively  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  underlying  rocky  formations.   Inasmuch*  as  these 
formations  are  not  always  perfectly  pure  limestone  or  sandstone,  their 
disintegration  gives  other  ingredients  to  the  soil  than  lime  or  sand. 
The  drift  soils  are  either  bad  or  good  as  the  material  is  more  largely 
sandy,  or  shows  a  predominating  admixture  of  clayey  and  calcareous 
substances;  those  resulting  solely  from  the  disintegration  of  the  sand- 
stone, of  the  poorest  quality;  whilst  the  limestone  soils  are  usually 
the  best  in  the  region.     The  crystalline  rock  soils  are  often  good,  but 
as  the  region  of  crystalline  rocks  is  nearly  everywhere  invaded  by  the 
drift,  its  soils  are  commonly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  drift, 
rather  than  upon  that  of  the  subjacent  rock.     In  some  portions  of  the 
Archaean  region,  where  cither  the  drift  is  not  present  in  very  largo 
quantity,  and  the  felspathic  rocks  have  disintegrated  into  a  good 
clayey  soil,  as  in  the  high  land  in  the  western  part  of  Marathon 
coimty,  or  where  the  drift  is  itself  of  a  non -arenaceous  character,  as  in 
much  of  Clark  county,  and  in  many  places  along  the  line  of  the  Wis- 
consin  Central  Railroad,  excellent  lands  for  farming  are  made  by 
clearing  the  heavy  growths  of  hardwood  timber.     Where  the  drift  is 
more  sandy,  as  in  a  large  region  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin  river,  the  land   is  worthless   for  agricultural  purposes,  though 
frequently  covered  with   a  valuable  growth  of  pine.     Through  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  drift  materials  the  sand  region  of  central  Wiscon- 
sin extends  in  places  far  beyond  the  district  occupied  by  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  In  all  of  the  region  in  which  the  last  named  rock  is  the  sur- 
face formation,  and  where  the  drift  is   either  absent,  or  present  in 
small  quantities  only,  or  is  altogether  sandy  in  nature,  as  in  most  of 
Adams,  Juneau,  Sauk,  Jackson,  Marquette,  and  Waushara  counties, 
in  much  of  Columbia,  and  in  places  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Wisconsin,  the  soil  is  generally  a  loose  sand,  and  the  land  of  the 
poorest  quality.     Where  the  drift  overlies   the  sandstone  and  con- 
tributes clayey  or  calcareous  matter,  as  in  the  southern  part  of  Adams 
county,  or  the  eastern  part  of  Waushara,  the  land  is  often  good.     In 
other  cases,  a  good  soil  within  the  Potsdam  area  and  where  the  drift 
is  absent  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  filling  of  valleys  with  tine 
stream  detritus,  as  along  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin;  or  from  the 
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nearness  to  the  surface  of  certain  clayey  layers  included  within  the 
sandstone,  as  in  the  town  of  Reedsburg,  Sauk  county;  or  from  the 
presence  of  considerable  dolomitic  material  in  the  sandstone,  as  in 
the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  Sauk  county.  All  of  these,  are,  however, 
but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Pots- 
dam area,  on  both  sides  of  the  drift  limit,  is  a  barren  sandy  region. 

Above  the  lowest  sandstone,  we  find,  first,  a  layer  thirty  feet  in 
thickness  of  clayey  or  sandy  dolomitic  limestone,  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  Mendota  limestone.  Where  it  is  the  surface 
rock,  as  in  portions  of  the  towns  of  Scott  and  Marcellon,  Co- 
lumbia county,  a  good  clay  soil  usually  results.  Next  above  the 
Mendota  is  again  a  layer  of  sandstone,  which  I  will  designate  as  the 
Madison  sandstone,  having  a  thickness  of  30  to  40  feet.  Where  it  is 
the  surface  rock,  as  in  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  Columbia 
county,  the  soil  is  a  loose  sand,  and  of  little  value.  These  rapid  al- 
ternations explain  the  change  of  soil  noticed  with  a  slight  change  of 
elevation  in  many  places  along  the  borders  of  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  Lower  Magnesiau  limestone,  which  is  the  next  formation  in 
order. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  is  a  great  mass  of  dolomitic  limestone,  80 
to  200  feet  in  thickness,  often  carrying  much  silicious  and  clayey 
matter  in  its  composition.  The  country  occupied  by  it  is  hence 
nearly  always  one  of  most  excellent  soils.  Such  is  the  soil  of  the  high 
prairie  belt  of  northern  Dane  and  eastern  Columbia.  These  prairies 
are  often  much  covered  with  drift,  which  occasionally  lends  a  sandy 
character  to  the  soil,  but  not  frequently,  since  the  drift  of  this  partic- 
ular district  itself  is  commonly  calcareous  and  clayey. 

The  next  rock  above  the  Lower  Magnesian,  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone, but  rarely  forms  the  surface  rock,  being  generally  concealed, 
when  present,  by  overlying  beds,  and  showing  only  on  hill-sides  and 
steep  slopes.  Where,  however,  it  comes  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  val- 
ley of  Sugar  river  in  western  Dane  county,  and  the  drift  is  absent, 
the  same  sandy  soil  is  observed  as  that  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Lower  sandstone. 

The  Trenton  limestone  soils  are  usually  of  excellent  quality,  and 
frequently  somewhat  more  argillaceous  and  less  dolomitic  than  those 
from  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  Galena  is  so  unimportant  a  forma- 
tion in  Central  Wisconsin  that  it  need  not  be  especially  alluded  to  in 
this  connection. 
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The  foregoing  details,  with  regard  to  the  surface  slopes,  river 
systems,  surface  reliefs,  prairies,  marshes,  timber,  etc.,  of  central 
Wisconsin,  will  serve  to  render  intelligible  to  the  reader  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

First,  then,  we  find  on  the  north,  occupying  all  of  Marathon  and 
most  of  Portage,  Wood,  and  Clark  counties,  a  comparatively  elevated 
region  of  crystalline  rocks^  which  descends  gradually  from  an 
altitude  of  900  feet  on  the  north,  to  one  of  400  to  500  feet  on  the 
south.  In  general,  this  section  has  a  gently  undulating  surface, 
which  is,  however,  often  broken  in  minor  detail  by  low,  abrupt  ridges 
with  outcropping  tilted  rock  ledges,  and  is  dotted  occasionally  with 
high  points  of  quartzose  rocks.  The  whole  area  is  densely  covered 
with  a  forest  of  pine  interspersed  with  marshes,  and  hardwood  ridges, 
which  when  cleared  yield  excellent  land.  It  is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  and  the 
Black  on  the  west,  which,  as  also  their  numerous  branches,  are 
rapid  streams,  broken  constantly  by  chutes  and  water  falls  over  tilted 
rock  ledges;  and  is  covered  everywhere  with  accummulations  of  drift 
material,  which  are,  however,  much  greater  in  some  places  than  in 
others. 

Proceeding  now  further  southward  we  come  next  upon  the  great 
central  sandstone  region  of  the  state.  This  covers  all  of  Jackson, 
Juneau,  Adams,  Marquette  and  Waushara  counties,  southern  Wood, 
Portage  and  Clark,  northern  and  western  Columbia,  and  most  of 
Sauk.  It  extends  east  and  west  about  eighty  miles,  north  and  south 
about  one  hundred,  and  really  includes  several  subordinate  areas, 
which  are,  in  some  respects,  topographically  distinct,  but  all  of  which 
have  in  common  the  basement  rock  of  sandstone,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  sandy  soil.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  the  sandstone 
district  is  out  of  the  heavy  timber,  which,  however,  invades  it  in  east- 
ern Waushara,  in  southern  Portage  and  Wood,  and  in  eastern  Jack- 
son. For  the  rest  of  the  district,  the  prevailing  growth,  except  on 
the  high  Archaean  bluffs  of  Sauk,  is  of  small  oaks. 

Of  the  subordinate  areas,  we  note  first  on  the  east  a  district  (1), 
including  Waushara,  southern  Portage,  those  portions  of  Marquette 
and  Green  Lake  which  lie  north  of  the  Fox  river,  and  southern 
Adams,  which  is  everywhere  heavily  covered  with  glacial  drift,  to 
whose  irregular  morainic  method  of  deposition  is  to  be  attributed  a 
peculiar  roughened  surface,  dotted  in  places  with  small  lakes  that  oc- 
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cupy  the  drift  depressions.     The  streams  of  this  region  are  numerous, 
large,  raj)id,  and  extraordinarily  clear,  but  without  rock  rapids.     Eoek 
bluifs  arc  not  frequent,  and  those  that  occur  are  without  the  castel- 
lated appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  more  western  outliers.     The 
whole  of  the  area  descends  from  its  highest  parts  in  "northwestern 
"Waushara,  where  the  altitude  is  about  540  feet,  in  a  southeasterly 
direction   towards  the  Fox  river,  whose  altitude  at  Portage  is  200 
feet,  and  at  Berlin  175  feet.     The  soil  of  this  district  is  for  the  most 
part  sandy.      In  central  Waushara,  however,  good  land  occurs  on 
limestone  and  crystalline  rock  drift,  whilst  in  eastern  Waushara  the 
stratified   drift   clays   yield   an   excellent   soil.     West  of   the   high 
ground    along    the    line    of    Adams    and    Waushara    counties,  we 
come  upon  an  altogether  different  region,  (2)  the  next  of  our  sub- 
ordinate divisions.     This  is  the  central  sand  plain  of  Adams  and 
Juneau  counties,  which  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Wis- 
consin river.     Here  we  find  no  drift  at  all,  a  generally  flat  surface, 
rising  gradually  from  the  river  in  each  direction,  and  dotted  by  nu- 
merous lofty  and  jagged  peaks  of  sandstone,  large  and  clear  streams, 
and  a  prevailing  growth  of  small  oaks,  interrupted  by  a  few  prairies 
and   marshes,  and   mingling  with   small   pine   towards   the   north. 
Crossing  now  the  divide  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Juneau  county, 
M-e  find  ourselves  in  the  sandstone  portion  of  the  Black  river  valley,  (3) 
which  resembles,  for  short  distances  from  the  river,  in  its  general 
sandy,  plain-like  character,  and  gigantic,  castellated  outliers,  the  re- 
gion last  described.     As  we  pass  westward,  however,  from  Black 
river,  or  southward  along  its  course,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  region  of 
narrow  but  deeply  eroded  valleys  and  of  steep  hills.     Returning  now 
to  the  central  plain  of  Juneau  county,  and  proceeding  towards  its  south- 
west corner,  we  cross,  in  the  towns  of  Summit,  Wonewoc,  Plymouth  and 
Lindina,  a  high,  narrow,  and  deeply  indented  watershed,  and  find  our- 
selves in  the  upper  part  of  the  Baraboo  river  valley,  (4)  which  we  may 
regard  as  another  of  the  subordinate  districts  of  the  central  sandstone 
region.     The  upper  part  of  this  valley  shows  the  usual  characters  of 
the  valleys  of  the  drif tless  part  of  the  state^  being  narrow,  with  abrupt 
sides,  which   are   often   of   precipitous   sandstone.      The   tributary 
streams  have  similar,  but  narrower  and  steeper  valleys.     On  either 
side  the  country  rises  rapidly,  and  shows  frequently  excellent  land. 
As  the  river  is  followed  into  Sauk  county,  its  valley  widens,  but  the 
same  deeply  indented  divides  are  observed;  that  on  the  south,  in  the 
towns  of  Wcstfield  and  Reedsburg,  rising  into  the  horizon  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  so  that  large  patches  of  good  limestone 
country  occur  here.     In  central  Sauk  county  the  Baraboo  traverses 
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the  length  of  the  valley  between  the  two  quartzite  ranges,  whose  top- 
ography has  already  been  suflSciently  indicated.  About  midway  in 
the  east  and  west  length  of  this  valley  the  western  limit  of  the  gla- 
cial drift  is  met  with,  which  is  here  in  a  morainic  condition.  Cross- 
ing now  to  that  portion  of  Sauk  county  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
limestonc-cappcd  divide  in  the  towns  of  Westfield  and  Franklin,  and 
of  the  southern  quartzite  range,  we  reach  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wisconsin  itself,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Honey  Creek  dis- 
trict (5).  On  the  west  side  of  this  triangular  area  we  find  deeply 
eroded  valleys  with  limestone-capped  separating  ridges;  further 
8outh  and  east  towards  the  river,  numerous  outliers  and  peculiar  nar- 
row ridges  are  seen;  further  east  still  these  cease  suddenly,  and  on 
the  wide  prairie  in  the  towns  of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  Sumpter,  morainic 
drift  begins  as  suddenly  again.  Along  the  Wisconsin  in  the  south- 
we8t  corner  of  this  area,  the  limestone-capped  bluffs  of  an  imnpiense 
outlier  bound  the  river  bottom  for  a  number  of  miles.  We  have  yet 
to  consider  the  last  of  these  subordinate  areas,  (6)  which  includes 
that  portion  of  Marquette  county  south  of  the  Fox  river,  and  the 
northern,  central  and  western  towns  of  Columbia  county,  being  lim- 
ited on  the  east  and  south  by  the  western  face  of  the  limestone  divide 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  Rock  rivers.  This  is  an  area  in  general 
level,  having  an  elevation  of  about  250  feet,  with  many  bold  lime- 
stone outliers.  It  is  drift  covered,  showing  numerous  large  bowlders, 
has  everywhere  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  somewhat  sparse  growth  of  small 
oaks. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  great  topographical  subdivisions  of  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  we  may  designate  as  the  limestone  district^  since  in 
it  one  or  other  of  the  Silurian  limestones  is  almost  always  the  surface 
rock.  It  includes  eastern  and  southern  Columbia,  and  all  of  Dane,  is 
characterized  nearly  everywhere  by  an  excellent  soil,  includes  the 
largest  prairie  areas  of  central  Wisconsin,  shows  a  prevailing  growth 
of  oak,  and  has  a  rolling  and  diversified  surface.  The  drift  materials 
are  everywhere  present,  except  in  the  southwestern  towns  of  Dane, 
which  show  the  usual  abrupt  topography  of  the  driftfess  area.  On 
the  northern  side  of  this  district,  in  the  towns  of  Scott,  Randolph,  Court- 
land,  Otsego,  Lowville,  Hampden,  Leeds  and  Arlington,  in  Columbia 
county,  and  of  Vienna,  Westport,  Dane,  Springfield  and  Middlcton, 
in  Dane  county,  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  belt  of  high  rolling  prai 
rie  from  about  400  to  600  feet  in  altitude.  The  underlying  rock  on 
this  prairie  is  limestone,  and  the  soil  of  the  very  best  quality.  From 
the  east  and  south  flanks  of  this  high  land  the  country  descends 
rapidly,  and  is  watered  by  the  various  head  streams  of  Rock  river. 
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In  western  Dane,  the  descent  is  almost  entirely  towards  the  south, 
but  in  the  center  of  the  county  the  dip  of  the  strata  begins  to  veer 
eastward,  and  the  surface  slope  corresponds.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
county,  again,  in  the  valley  of  Sugar  river,  the  topography  is  more 
abrupt  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  drift  ma- 
terials; in  the  center  we  find  the  broad  southeast  valley  of  the  Catfish, 
wiih  its  chain  oi  lakes  lying  in  N.  E.  -S.  W.  valleys,  and  its  morainic 
glacial  drift;  whilst  further  east  still  we  find  a  more  nearly  level 
drift-covered  region,  sloping  gradually  eastward. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

GENERAL  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  CENTRAL 

WISCONSIN. 

The  region  of  country  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  is  quite  simple  as  to  the  grdnd  features  of  its  rock 
structure,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  a  great  nucle- 
us of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  encircling  which,  but  more  especially 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  are  succeeding  bands  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  belonging  to  the  Silurian  series. 

Forming  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state  is  a  great  mass  of 
crystalline  rocks  —  granites,  gneisses,  chloritic  micaceous  and  horn- 
blendic  schists  being  the  predominating  kinds  — which  are  folded 
and  eroded  so  as  to  offer  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  detailed  study, 
and  which  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  referable  to  the  Laurentian 
division  of  the  Archaean. 

On  the  northern  edge  of  this  central  nucleus,  just  south  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  Bayfield  and  Ashland  counties,  is  a  narrow  belt  of  quartz- 
ites,  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores,  diorites,  talcose  chloritic  and 
black  slates,  etc.,  which  overlie  unconformably  the  gneisses  of  the 
Laurentian  immediately  to  the  south.  This  fact,  taken  together  with 
their  nature  and  relations  to  the  newer  adjoining  formations,  would 
seem  to  throw  these  beds,  without  any  doubt,  into  the  same  catagory 
with  the  Iron  Bearing  series  of  Michigan,  and  the  Huronian  system 
of  Canada.  Similar  rocks,  with  similar  relations  to  the  surrounding 
formations,  exist  in  Oconto  county,  on  the  northeast  border  of  the 
state,  from  where  they  stretch  far  into  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, and  include  the  famous  iron  regions  of  Marquette  and  the  Me- 
nomonee.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Laurentian  core,  on  Black  river, 
in  Jackson  county,  are  again  similar  rocks,  whose  Huronian  age  is 
not  BO  clearly  made  out.  Still  farther  south,  and  within  the  area  of 
the  Silurian  formations,  are  projecting  portions  of  the  here  buried 
ArchsBan.  These  isolated  masses  are  made  up  chiefly  of  quartzites 
and  dark-colored  quartz-porphyries,  and  are  scattered  widely  over 
Marquette,  Waushara,  Green  Lake,  Columbia  and  Sauk  counties,  pre- 
serving in  their  positions  a  sort  of  rough  parallelism  to  the  southern 
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and  eastern  borders  of  the  main  Arcliaean  mass.    There  is  no  proof 
at  hand  that  .the  rocks  of  these  patches  are  unconforinably  super- 
posed upon  Laurentian  strata,  but  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
Lauren ti an  gneisses  and  schists,  their  resemblance  to  Huronian  rocks 
elsewhere,  and  more  especially  the  parallelism  just  referred  to,  strong- 
ly suggest  the  possibility  of  their  forming  part  of  a  continuous  band 
of  Huronian,  of  which  the  Lake  Superior  and  Oconto  areas  are  other 
portions,  encircling  the  Laurentian  core,  after  the  manner  of  the  later 
and  undisturbed  Silurian  accumulations.     Regarding  the  Black  river 
ferruginous  schists,  and  the  associated  gneisses  as  Huronian,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  belt,  completing  the  circuit,  may  possibly  exist  in 
the  northwestward  trending  gneissic  and  homblendic  beds  of  the  low- 
er Chippewa,^  the  arenaceous  and  conglomeratic  quartzite  of  the  hills 
in  T,  32,  Eu  7  W.,  near  the  Chippewa  river,^  and  the  quartzite  and 
associated  pipestone  of  Rice  Lake,  in  Barron  county*    This  idea  of 
a  continuous  Huronian  belt  encircling  a  Laurentian  core  is  thrown 
out  as  a  suggestion  only,  a  generalization  towards  which  the  facts  in 
my  possession  at  this  writing  would  seem  to  point.    At  present  all 
that  we  can  affirm  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  the  great  crystal- 
line rock  area  of  northern  Wisconsin  is  that  niost  of  its  rocks  are 
Laurentian,  that  on  its  northern  and  northeastern  edges  are  some  un- 
doubted Huronian  beds,  and  that  on  its  southern  and  southwestern 
borders  are  again  rocks  between  whose  Laurentian  and  Huronian  age 
there  remains  some  question,  although  they  quite  probably  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  period. 

From  its  northeastern  corner  the  Wisconsin  Archaean  nucleus,  in- 
cluding now  both  Huronian  and  Laurentian  rocks,  sends  a  long  pro- 
jection across  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  possibly  connecting,  beneath  the  lake,  with  the  great  Cana- 
dian Archaean  area.  Thus,  from  the  earliest  Paleozoic  times,  the  rock 
depositions  skirting  the  Archcean  of  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  south  and 
west,  must  have  gone  on  independently  of  those  on  its  northern  side. 

The  outcrops  of  the  undisturbed  and  unaltered  Silurian  formations, 
which  succeed  one  another  in  receding  concentric  bands  on  the  east- 
ern, southern  and  western  sides  of  the  ArchaeUn  of  Wisconsin,  are  the 
direct  continuations  of  the  outcrop  bands  of  a  series  of  strata,  which, 
after  following  the  southern  side  of  the  Canadian  Archaean  westward 
through  New  York  and  Canada,  make  a  great  curve  to  the  northward 
across  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  also  across 

'  E.  T.  Sweet,  manuscript  report  and  also  Transactiona  Wis.  Acad.  Sd.,  Vol.  III. 

*  E.  T.  Sweet,  Loc.  cit. 

'Owen's  Geological  Sunrey  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
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the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  enter  Wisconsin  on  its  north- 
eastern corner  with  a  sharp  south  westward  trend,  having  thus  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  southern  line  of  the  ancient  Archaean  con- 
tinent. On  crossing  into  Wisconsin,  these  formations  dip  quite  rap- 
idly to  the  eastward,  and  their  southward  trending  outcrops  succeed 
one  another  in  comparatively  narrow  bands.  As  they  are  traced 
southward,  however,  these  outcrops  curve  gradually  ^^estward,  the 
eastward  dip  at  the  same  time  lessening,  aud  the  exposed  portion  of 
each  formation  becoming  wider.  Along  the  central  north  and  south 
axis  of  the  state,  the  eastward  dip  has  entirely  disappeared,  each  form- 
ation is  the  surface  rock  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  the  bound- 
ing line  of  each  makes  a  wide  bow  to  the  southward  before  the  return 
northwestward,  parallel  to  the  western  side  of  the  Archaean  area. 
Thus  it  follows  that  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  are  to  be  ob- 
served a  smaller  number  of  the  Silurian  formations  than  occur  further 

eastward  and  westward  in  the  state. 

« 

The  latest  one  of  the  Silurian  formations  of  Central  Wisconsin  is 
of  the  age  of  the  Trenton  limestone  of  New  York.  Elsewhere  in 
the  state,  the  Upper  Silurian  is  represented  by  immense  thicknesses  of 
Hinestone,  and  over  a  small  area  near  Milwaukee,  even  Devonian  beds 
are  to  be  seen.  The  exact  extent  to  which  the  original  areas  of  these 
various  formations  exceeded  their  present  ones,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  so  great  has  been  the  amount  of  denudation. 

After  the  close  of  the  Silurian  —  for  much  of  Central  Wisconsin 
probably  after  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  —  no  farther  deposi- 
tions of  any  kind  were  made  until  the  time  of  the  Glacial  Drfft^ 
when  immense  masses  of  gravel  and  boulders,  as  also  stratified  sands 
and  clays,  were  largely  deposited.  During  all  of  the  intervening 
time  the  region  must  have  been  out  of  water  and  exposed  only  to  the 
ordinary  suba>rial  eroding  agencies.  Thus  we  see  how  it  is  that  we 
find  here  proofs  of  a  denudation  unusually  great  for  non-mountainous 
regions. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  several  formations  that 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  with  their 
geological  relations: — 
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QUATEBNABY. 


LOWEB 
SiLUBIAN. 


Abohjsan. 


Recent  —  Peat  beds;  bog  iron  ores. 

Champlain — Lacusizine  clays,  over  200  feet  Uiick. 

Glacial —  *'  Drift'';  including  bowlders,  till,  sand,  gravel,  etc. 


TrenUm. 


Canadian, 


Galena  limestone;  dolomite,  SOO  to  850  feet 
Trenton  limestone;  alternating  limestones  and 
dolomites;  in  all  100  to  120  feet. 

St.  Peters  sandstone;  15  to  120  feet. 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone;  dolomite,  50  to 
125  feet 


Primordial. 


Beds  of  pas- 
sage. 


^  Madison  sandstone   beds,  35 
to  50  feet 

limestone  beds,  30 


I    Mendota  lim 
(^      to  45  feet. 


Lower  or  Pots- 
dam sandstone. 


JTuremum. 


Laurtntian, 


Including  possibly  two  dis- 
tinct formations,  the  one 
lying  upon  the  eroded  sur- 
face of  the  other;  inaUSOO 
to  1000  feet  thick,  but  vaiy- 
ing  much  on  account  of  the 
irregular  surfoce  of  the  un- 
derlying rocks. 

Quartadtes,  schists,  quartz-porphyries,  silidoua 
iron  ores,  gneiss  (?);  many  thousand  feet 
thick. 

Gneiss,  granite,  sdiist,  diorite,  quartzite,  etc.; 
no  crystalline  limestone;  many  thousand  feet 
thick. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 
THE  AECH^AN  EOCKS. 

THE  MAIN  ARCHAEAN  AREA. 

I.  In  General. 

The  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  may  be  con- 
veniently separated  into  two  groups,  for  the  purposes  of  description; 
those  of  the  main  Archaean  body  constituting  one  of  these,  and  those 
which  occur  in  isolated  protruding  patches  within  the  region  of  the 
Silurian  sediments,  the  other.  The  two  are  of  course  but  parts  of  the 
same  grand  mass,  which  everywhere  underlies  the  undisturbed  Silu- 
rian beds,  a  fact  proven,  not  merely  by  geognostical  theory,  nor  the 
evident  passage  of  the  crystalline  rocks  beneath  the  Silurian,  but  also 
by  the  numerous  Artesian  borings  which  have  penetrated  through  the 
horizontal  strata  into  the  underlying  Archaean,  at  points  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  state.  At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do  only  with 
those  of  the  crystalline  rocks  that  appear  at  the  surface. 
The  area  occupied  by  the  rocks  of  the  main  Archaean  mass,  so  far  as  the 
district  at  present  under  consideration  is  concerned,  covers  all  of  Mara- 
thon, most  of  Wood,  and  much  of  Clark,  Jackson  and  Portage  counties. 
The  line  of  junction  between  the  Archsean  area  and  that  of  the 
next  formation  to  the  south,  the  Potsdam,  or  Lower,  sandstone,  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  and  often  quite  difficult  to  trace.  The  sand- 
stone is  frequently  found  stretching  far  northward  along  the  water- 
sheds between  the  southward  flowing  streams,  whilst  the  gneissic  and 
other  crystalline  rocks  are  to  be  observed  stretching  as  far  south  along 
the  stream  valleys,  the  areas  of  the  two  formations  thus  dovetailing 
into  one  another.  Thus  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Black  rivers  make 
rapids  over  tilted  gneissic  strata  for  many  miles  south  of  their  first 
entrance  upon  the  sandstone  region,  and  as  their  courses  are  followed 
downwards  the  exposures  of  these  rocks  are  to  be  found  more  and 
more  closely  restricted  to  the  stream  limits,  until  they  finally  occur 
in  the  river  beds  only,  the  sandstone  overlying  them  in  the  banks. 
A  more  definite  idea  of  the  position  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
sandstone  and  Archaean  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the  general  geo- 
logical map  of  the  state  (Atlas  Plate  I),  and  also  from  Plate  XV  of 
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the  Atlas,  wliicli  give  the  boundary,  for  the  region  examined  by  the 
writer,  with  as  great  accuracy  as  present  knowledge  will  permit. 

The  unconformabiUty  between  the  tilted  crystalline  rocks  and  the 

horizontal  sandstones  is  freqnently  to  be  observed  along  the  bound:u-y 

line  between  the  areas  of  the  two  formations,  and  especially  where 

_     .  the  streams  have  cut 

Fio.  1.  ,  ,       ,  . 

tbrongb     the     sand- 

etoiies  into  the  un- 
derlying Areli^an 
In  a  nnmber  of  places, 
as  to  which  details 
are  given  in  sub- 
sequent pages,  the 
sxact  junction  of  the 
two  formations  can 
be  seen.  In  one 
place  on  Black  river 
it  is  even  possible  to 
obtain  hand  speci- 
mens showing  both 
formations,  and  their 
respective  bedding 
and  lamination  lines. 
fig.  1  is  taken  from 
one  of  these  band 
specimens. 

Tlie  general  topographical  features  of  the  crystalline  rocli  dis- 
trict have  already  been  indicated.  It  is  an  elevated  area  witli  an 
altitude  of  from  500  to  900  feet,  and  highest  on  the  north.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  to  have  a  surface  of  gradual,  though  considerable, 
changes  in  elevation.  Looked  at  more  minutely,  however,  the  surface 
is  observed  to  be  broken  up  frequently  by  low  and  narrow,  but  quite 
steep,  ridfjos,  often  with  rock  exposures  at  top.  The  whole  region  is 
densely  timbered,  chiefly  by  pine.  Tliese  pine  trees,  on  account  o£ 
the  small  depth  of  their  roots,  are  easily  and  frequently  prostrated  by 
the  wind,  often  over  many  square  miles  at  once.  Such  windfalls, 
when  burnt  over  and  grown  up  with  a  small  second  growth,  combine 
with  the  steep  rocky  ridges  and  the  numerous  small  intervening 
marshes,  to  render  traveling  in  this  region  to  the  last  degree  difficult 
On  the  higher  swells  of  the  country,  however,  the  pine  is  often  re- 
placed by  hard  wood,  maple  especially.  In  such  parts,  trave)inj{  is 
easier,  and  excellent  farms  are  obtained  by  clearing.     The  soil  in  those 


riMiH  moa  MiAJi  Black  Rr 
If  Uic  orlglnd  sUa. 
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cases  someiimcs  evidently  results  for  the  most  pftrt  from  a  direct  disin- 
tegration  of  the  felspathic  rocks  in  place,  but  sometimes  also  from  a 
disintegration  of  similar  rocks  in  the  drift.  The  descent  of  the  re- 
gion southward  has  caused  the  river  valleys  and  smaller  watercourses 
to  be  cut  deeply  into  the  rocks,  which  are  hence  best  exposed  along 
streams.  As  already  said,  however,  exposures  occur  also  somewhat 
widely  scattered  away  from  the  streams.  Some  large  areas,  as,  for 
instance,  the  country  along  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  from 
town  30  to  town  42,  arc  without  rock  exposures,  the  drift  covering 
being  especially  heavy.         , 

By  far  the  most  common  one  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  this  area 
is  gneiss;  next  in  order  of  abundance  are  granitoid  gneiss,  granite, 
syenite,  hornblende  rocks,  chloritic  schists,  mica-schists,  quartz-schists, 
quartzite  and  felsitic  rocks.  In  one  small  district  on  Black  river  in 
Jackson  county  are  large  exposures  of  silico- ferruginous  scliists  (iron 
ores),  associated  with  silico-magnesian  (talQose)  schists.  All  of  these 
general  kinds  include  many  varieties,  which  are  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing detailed  descriptions.  The  granitoid  and  gneissoid  kinds  have 
most  commonly  a  moderately  coarse  character. 

The  original  bedded  condition  of  the  whole  series  is  rendered  suf- 
ficiently evident,  not  only  by  a  prevailing  gneissoid  and  schistose 
character,  but  also  by  the  existence  of  distinct  bedding  planes 
and  lamination  lines,  which,  though  often  obscured  by  cross-jointing, 
especially  in  the  granitoid  kinds,  can  nevertheless,  in  general,  be 
readily  made  out.  That  the  processes  of  metamorphism  and  disturb- 
ance have  been  carried  almost  to  their  last  extremes  is  shown  by  the 
highly  crystalline  character  of  the  rocks,  the  grading  of  the  gneiss 
into  granite,  the  greatly  contorted  condition  of  the  gneiss  laminse,* 
and  the  close  folding  of  the  whole  series.  In  some  places,  portions 
of  the  arches  are  left;  but  in  general  erosion  has  removed  or  ob- 
scnred  all  the  crowns,  and  has  made  of  what  must  once  have  been  a 
lofty  mountainous  region,  one  in  which  the  variations  from  a  general 
level  are  only  those  of  insignificant  ridges,  and  comparatively  shallow, 
eroded  watercourses. 

Whilst  the  bedding  of  the  whole  series  is  thus  evident,  distinctly 
Intrusive  granite  occurs,  its  nature  being  indicated  by  the  way  in 
which  it  joins  and  penetrates  tlie  bedded  rocks.  This  extravasatcd 
granite  is  usually  of  a  pinkish  to  reddish  color,  often  very  bright 
red,  and  occurs  in  very  large  masses. 

A  tendency  to  weather  characterizes  most  of  the  gneisses  and  other 

*  Most  beautifully  exhibited  on  Black  river,  just  below  the  croesiu^  of  the  Green  Bay 
Railrcad. 
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felspathic  rocks,  and  also  those  that  arc  largely  homblendic.  The  alter- 
ation usually  extends  but  a  small  distance  into  the  body  of  the  rock, 
which  can  generally  be  observed  in  its  trnc  unaltered  character  by  re- 
moving the  surface  crust.  In  some  localities,  however — and  these  are 
altogether  without  the  drift  area,  or  at  least  where  the  drift  materials 
are  scanty  —  the  whole  exposed  portion  of  the  rock  is  so  disintegrated 
as  to  crumble  to  dust  under  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  or  is  completely  al- 
tered, by  removal  of  alkaline  ingredients  and  absorption  of  water,  to  a 
clayey  mass,  which,  when  the  original  rock  was  non-ferruginous,  or 
when  the  iron  oxides  have  been  also  completely  removed,  is  a  mixture 
of  pure  kaolinite  and  quartz  grains,  and  is  of  considerable  commercial 
value.  The  almost  entire  restriction,  so  far  as  known,  of  this  kaolin- 
ized  rock  to  those  districts  where  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
former  presence  of  the  glacial  agencies,  is  a  fact  of  very  considerable 
interest.  Its  absence  everywhere  where  the  drift  occurs  may  indicate 
that  it  has  been  removed  by  the  drift  forces.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  kaolin  district  coincides  with  one  in  which  there  is  generally 
more  or  less  of  a  sandstone  covering  to  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  that 
many  of  the  kaolin  occurrences  are  beneath  a  few  layers  at  least  of 
sandstone.  It  may  then  be  that  the  surface  waters,  percolating 
through  the  porous  sandstone  —  in  ancient  times  much  thicker  than 
now  —  have  formed  natural  watercourses  along  the  junction  between 
it  and  the  less  easily  penetrable  crystalline  rocks,  and  have  thus  ex- 
erted an  unusual  disintegrating  action;  whilst  the  sandstone  itself 
has  subsequently  acted  as  a  preserver  of  the  kaolinized  rock  from  the 
ordinary  eroding  agencies. 

No  one  system  of  strikes  prevails  over  the  whole  region,  but  yet 
for  long  distances  a  marked  parallelism  can  be  observed  in  the  courses 
of  the  outcrops  of  the  various  layers.  Thus  along  the  Wisconsin 
from  its  southernmost  exposures  of  crystalline  rocks,  at  Point  Bass, 
in  Wood  county,  as  far  north  as  Wausau,  in  Marathon  county,  the 
strikes  are,  for  the  most  part,  east  of  north,  whilst  the  dips,  though 
of  course  far  less  constant  in  amount  and  direction,  are  more  com- 
monly north  than  south.  On  Black  river,  again,  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance examined,  the  strikes  are  just  as  markedly  nortliwest,  and  on 
Yellow  river  more  commonly  west,  than  east  of  north.  Whilst  no 
general  system  of  strikes  can  be  laid  down  for  the  whole  region,  and 
no  further  generalizations  can  be  drawn  from  the  observatfons  made 
in  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  it  is  nevertheless  very  probable  that 
by  comparing  the  results  of  different  observers  on  the  strike  direc- 
tions for  the  whole  Archs»an  region  of  the  state,  some  quite  import- 
ant conclusions  may  yet  be  reached.     At  the  time  of  writing  investiga- 
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tions  on  this  region  are  still  in  progress,  and  such  generalizations 
would  now  be  premature.  Attention  may  be  drawn,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  directions  of  the  strikes  preserve  a  sort  of  paral- 
lelism to  the  sides  of  the  somewhat  irregularly  shaped  Archsean  area. 
Thus,  on  the  Wisconsin,  Wolf,*  Peshtigo*  and  Oconto,'  the  strikes 
are  northeastward,  coinciding  with  the  long  boundary  line  on  the 
southeast  side;  on  the  Black,  Yellow,  and  lower  Chippewa,  the  di- 
rections are  northwestward,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  south- 
western boundary  line;  on  the  upper  Chipj)ewa,  and  in  thePenokee 
region,  the  strikes  are  generally  north  of  east,  corresponding  with  the 
Lake  Superior  side  of  the  Archaean  area.  Whether  this  correspond- 
ence has  any  significance  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  northwestward  strikes  of  the  Black,  Yellow  and  lower 
Chippewa  indicate  the  existence  of  a  continuous  band  of  Huronian 
(inclnding  then  gneissic  rocks  and  granites)  which,  curving  around  to 
the  north  and  northeast,  includes  the  quartzites  of  Kice  lake,  in  Bar- 
ron county,  and  joins  finally  with  the  Iron  Eange  series  of  Ashland 
county.  The  remaining  northeastward  strikes,  on  this  view,  would 
be  those  of  the  original  Laurentian  nucleus. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  most  of  the  rocks  of  the  main  Archaean 
area  are  referred  to  the  Laurentian,  This  is  done  partly  because  of 
their  general  lithological  characters,  but  more  especially  because 
they  are  found  near  Lake  Superior,  and  also  near  the  Michigan  bound- 
ary, in  Oconto  county,  underlying  unconformably  other  metamorphic 
beds,  chiefly  of  a  slaty  character,  which,  from  their  relations  both  to 
the  Copper-bearing  series  and  Silurian  sandstones  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Central  Wisconsin,  quite  evidently 
occupy  the  horizon  of  the  Canadian  Huronian.  When  these  relations 
are  taken  into  account  with  their  great  resemblance  in  lithological 
characters  to  the  typical  Canadian  formations,  from  which  they  are 
but  little  removed,  and  with  which  they  are  indeed  quite  probably 
continuous  underneath  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  the  reference  of 
the  two  Wisconsin  series  of  crystalline  rocks  to  the  Laurentian  and 
Huronian  seems  unavoidable. 

The  undoubted  Haronian  beds  of  Wisconsin  lie  entirely  without 
the  district  which  is  the  object  of  the  present  report.  Those  lying 
within  the  district,  on  Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  already  alhided  to  as 
doubtfully  Huronian,  are  as  yet  too  doubtfully  so  to  merit  further  at- 
tention in  this  place. 

The  only  materials  of  economic  importance  yet  known  to  occur 
in  the  Archrean  of  Central  Wisconsin  are  kaolin  or  rotted  rock,  and 

'  Manuscript  report,  E.  T.  Sweet        *  Oral  oommunication,  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 
Wis.  Sub.— 30 
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building  stones,  especially  ornamental  building  granite.  Beds  lai^ 
ly  charged  with  the  specular  and  magnetic  oxides  of  iron  occur  on 
Black  river,  but,  eo  far  ae  known,  contain  too  little  iron  to  be  UBed  as 
ores  of  that  metal.  Judging  from  the  character  ot  the  rocks  of  tlus 
age  in  Canada,  a  great  variety  of  materials  of  economic  importance 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  including  the  precious  metals,  lead, 
copper  and  iron  ores,  all  of  which  are  found  and  profitably  worked  in 
the  Canadian  Archeean.  Small  traces  of  precious  metals  have  been 
found  in  quartz  from  Clark  county.  Details  as  to  the  kaolins  of  the 
Black,  Yellow  and  WiBconsio  rivers,  and  as  to  the  ornamental  granites 
of  Yellow  river  and  other  places,  are  given  on  enbsequent  pages. 
Both  of  these  materials  are  obtainable  in  large  quantity,  and  are  des- 
tined to  become  Important  factors  in  the  industries  of  the  state.  The 
red  granites  arc  quite  extraordinary  in  their  fine  qualities,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  equaled  by  any  in  the  country. 

II.    Local  Details. 

The  various  rock  exposures  belonging  to  the  main  Archiean  area 
which  have  been  examined  by  the  writer,  are  chiefly  in  the  vicinities 
ot  the  three  main  streams,  the  Wisconsin,  Yellow  and  Black,  and 
their  tribntaries.  A  corresponding  grouping  of  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions is  here  adopted,  the  valley  of  each  stream  being  followed  up 
wards  from  its  southernmost  crystalline-rock  exposure. 

Upper   Wiscissis  Vai.lky. 

At  Whitney's  Rapids,  near  Point  Bass,  on  tlie  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  and  the  N.  W. 
qr,  of  Sec.  1-5,  T.  21,  R.  5  E.,  occur  the  gouthernmoat  eipogmes 
of  ctystallinc  rocks  on  the  Wisconain  river,     lliej  are  here  con- 

J  fined  entirely  to  the  river  bed,  the  horizontal  Potsdam  Baudshme 
iverlying'  them  in  the  banks.  The  following  Rketch  map  boim 
o  Bhow  Uie  occurrence  of  the  various  outcropa  ai  this  point. 

J  Tlie  BOiithemmmt  eipoaure  seen,  and  this  only  at  uniuaallj  lev 
stages  of  tlie  wat<T,  is  a  low  rounded  one  of  quartzoee  gneiss  (869), 
a  few  square  yards  in  area,  in  the  river  bed  at  the  point  E  of  the 
map.  Ten  paces  up  the  streani  from  here  is  a  suuilar  exposure 
of  ajifteenish-black,  pjTitifcrous,  homblendic rock  (870),  traversed 

.  by  pinkish  fcbpathic  veins,  and  striking  N.  50°E.,'with  a  neariy 
vertical  dip.    Continuing  nori^ward  along  the  bed  of  tlie  stieani, 

*  between  the  western  shore  and  the  island  D,  we  find  occasional 
eiposures  of  decom))oaing  gneiss,  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
concealed  by  water  and  river  ffmvel.  At  about  eighty  paces,  ■> 
seolion  across  the  stream  was  taken,  on  the  line  C  0  of  the  map, 
which  is  representeii  by  Fig.  3.     Here  the  white,  kaolinixed.  Iiul. 

"'  still  firm,  gneissic  rocks  {871)  are  overlaid  by  2  lo  6  inches  n? 
eandsljine,  the  lowest  layer  of  which,  about  2  iudies  tiiick.  is 
highly  cliorged  with  pyrite,  wliicli,  in  places,  cxdudes  the  sanil 
>  All  bevlngs  are  reTerred  to  tbe  tnie  mniiiltiid. 
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entirely.    The  upper  sand- 
stone layers  are  coarse  and 
brownish-colored,  and  lie  in 
large,  flat  slabs,  giving  the 
.    river  bed,  for  many  rods, 
t    the  appearance  of  a  paved 
Q    sTireeii* 

^  On  the  line  A  B  of  the 
p  map,  a  section  was  meas- 
^  ured  across  the  stream, 
5  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
^  At  the  southeast  end  of  this 
£  section  a  vertical  cliff  of 
^  heavily  bedded  sandstone, 
<  35  feet  high,  forms  most 
^    of   the   river   bank.     Be- 

H    neath    the    sands/tone. 

>  ■ 

S  gneiss  shows  for  about  5 
£  feet  down  to  the  water's 
g  edge.  Its  upi)er  portions 
9  are  altered  to  a  soft  kaolin, 
^  about  2  feet  in  thickness. 
^  Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
X  the  cliff  mns  the  main 
^  J  channel  of  the  river,  here 
^  about  400  feet  in  width. 
9  Beyond  it  to  the  northwest, 
a  series  of  low  outcrops  of 
S  gneiss  alternate  with  nar- 
*5  row  water  channels  across 
g  the  remainder  of  the  river 
bed.  The  first  exposure 
1)eyond  the  main  channel 
was  not  reached.  The  next 
showed  a  coarse  -  gprained, 
pink-  white-and-black-mot- 
tled,  quartzose,  gneissoid 
gramte  (864),  striking  N.  42°  E.,  and  dipping  north- 
westward 70*,  with  marked  bedding  planes.  A  second 
set  of  joints,  much  less  marked,  strikes  N.  50'  W., 
and  dii>8  dO°  N.  E.  The  quartz  of  this  rock  is  hyaline, 
and  in  fine  grains  aggregated  into  large  blotches;  the 
mica  is  blackish  and  fine-grained,  and  aggregated  along 
certain  lines;  and  the  felspar  is  both  white  and  pink,  in 
large  facets.  The  weathered  surface  is  brownish  and  dull, 
with  a  wliite  undercrust,  and  deeply  pitted  from  kaoliniza- 
Uon  of  tlie  felspar.  Quartz  veins,  a  few  inches  in  width, 
traverse  the  exposure  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  stand- 
ing vertically. 

ITie  next  exjiosure  to  the  nortliwest  on  the  line  of  the 
section  is  71  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  rock  (865)  as  the 
last,  with  ratlier  more  felspar,  and  showmg  the  same 
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bedding.  A  red  felspathic  vein  was  noted,  2  inches  wide,  dipping  70*  N.,  and  also  the 
same  east  and  west  quartz  veins  as  before.  Towards  U»e  northwest  end  of  this  ei- 
ixwure  the  gneiss  is  quite  thoroughly  decomposed  into  a  crumbling,  earthy-textuied, 
brown-  and  white-blotched  material,  showing  still  a  few  mica  flakes  and  quartz  grannies 
in  the  interior,  and  containing  4.98  per  cent,  of  water.  The  same  partly  kaolinized 
rock  is  found  all  along  the  section  until  the  west  bank  of  the  river  is  reached,  showing, 
however,  still  quite  plainly  the  lamination  and  bedding  planes  of  the  unaltered  rock,  the 
(lip  and  strike  remaining  the  same.  At  the  foot  of  the  west  bank,  which  is  al)out  20 
feet  in  height,  unaltered  quartzose  granite  shows,  with  nortli  and  souUi  quartz  veins  ^ 
inch  thick.  Above  this,  and  some  few  feet  above  the  water  level,  fine,  white,  soft  kaolin 
shows  in  a  little  swamp,  and  above  this  again  are  seen  a  few  thin  layers  of  the  sand- 
stone. 

On  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  10  are  openings  in  the  river  bank,  here  some  20  feet  in  height, 
showing  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  kaolin.  The  various  exposures  are  at  differ- 
ent levels,  and  may  indicate  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  15  feet  in  some  placef*,  but  as  the 
clay  is  merely  an  alteration  of  the  gneissic  rock  in  place,  it  forms  no  continuous  bed, 
the  less  altered  portions  of  the  rock  occasionally  rising  entirely  through  it.  At  the 
principal  opening  22  inches  of  soft,  bluish-white  clay  were  noticed.  The  foUowing  are 
analyses  of  sami)les  from  this  place: 

861. 


>,. 


e 
A  B 


Potash 1.25  2.81 

Soda 08  trace 

Iron 2.88  

Water 


•  •  •  • 


809. 

Jt 
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1.51 

1.54 

.81 

.22 

1.17 

•  •  «  • 

.... 

8.69 

861  A  is  the  raw  kaolin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  exposure;  861  B  is  the  fine  or  fca- 
olinite  portion  of  861  A,  separated  by  levigation.  Nos.  862  A  and  862  B  are,  in  like 
manner,  raw  and  washed  clay  from  the  upper  part  of  the  same  opening.  The  amounts 
of  alkalies  are  considerable,  and  no  lessening  in  their  percentages  appears  to  ]ye  effected 
by  levigation.  The  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  was  not  determined,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  chiefly  in  the  protoxide  state,  judging  from  tiie  color  of  the  day.  These  fads 
would  indicate  a  less  thorough  kaolinization  here  than  at  other  places  in  Ibe  vicinity. 
Immediately  above  the  kaolin  openings  are  two  feet  of  coarse,  brownisli,  frial)le  sand- 
stone, whilst  below  it,  down  to  tiie  water's  edge,  gneiss  in  decreasing  stages  of  decom- 
position is  seen.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  is  a  low  exposure  of  unaltered,  fine-grained, 
light-colored  gneissoid  granite  (868).  The  three  ingredients  of  the  rock  are  all  distinctly 
visible,  the  felspar  being  1)oth  pink  and  white,  the  latter  without  apparent  siziations; 
the  quartz  is  abundant,  in  hyaline  grains;  the  mica  is  aggregated  into  layers  and  pro- 
duces a  greasy  feeling  on  some  surfaces  of  lamination. 

At  tiie  foot  of  the  rapids,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  just  above  Port  Edward, 
on  Sec.  25,  T.  22,  R.  5  £.,  a  rather  coarse  grained,  mottled,  red-weathering  gneissoid 
granite  (879)  is  exposed.  A  distinct  parallel  grain  is  perceptible,  with  corresponding 
bedding  joints,  which  strike  N.  45**  E.  and  dip  50"  N.  W.  Other  joints,  which  make 
large  smooth  faces,  strike  N.  75°  E.  About  50  feet  further  up  stream  is  exposed  a  coarse- 
grained, pinkish,  highly  felspathic  rock,  which  shows  a  very  distinct,  sometimes  con- 
torted, lamination,  trending  in  the  same  N.  45*"  E.  direction  as  before.  In  this  rock 
the  mica  is  nearly  excluded  by  the  felspar  and  quartz,  which  tiiemselves  are  largely 
Bei)aiated  into  distinct  bands.  In  places  much  pyrite  is  present.  Fifty  foet  further  a 
low  exposure  shows  an  apparent  M.  50'  W.  strike,  but  this  seems  to  be  dtie  to  numer- 
ous close  veins  running  in  this  direction,  for  a  few  feet  beyond,  the  same  strike  direc- 
tion as  before  observed  reappears,  accompanied  now  by  a  southeast  dip,  in  a  fine 
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grained,  greenish,  decomxxwing,  pyritiferous,  mica-schist  (881).  At  the  fall  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  channel  the  rock  is  hard,  veiy  fine-grained,  light-colored,  distinctly  banded 
gneiss  (882),  containing  much  quartz  and  greenish,  greasy  mica  along  the  lamination 
planes.    The  northeast  strike  and  southeast  dip  (60*')  show  here  very  plainly. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  in  these  exposures  the  synclinal  line  at  which  the  north- 
west dip  of  all  the  beds  further  down  the  river  gives  place  to  the  southeast  one  which 
prevails  for  many  miles  above. 

Continuing  now  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  we  note  next  an  occurrence 
of  kaolin  on  the  land  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Powers,  lot  5,  sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  5  E.  The  kaolin 
is  exposed  naturally  in  the  river  bank  at  several  points,  and  has  been  at  one  place  laid 
bore  by  digging,*  several  carloads  having  been  sent  away  for  trial.  The  exposures  are 
some  ten  feet  above  the  liver  at  low  water,  and  show  an  apparent  thickness  of  about 
tliree  feet  Much  of  this  is  pure  white,  plastic  clay,  easily  removed  with  a  spade,  but 
in  many  places,  and  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  exposure,  it  grades  into  a  par- 
tially altered  rock  of  varying  degrees  of  firmness.  In  much  even  of  the  perfectly  soft 
clay  the  lamination  planes  of  the  unaltered  rock  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen,  and  thin 
plates  of  solid  quartz  remain  in  their  original  positions,  dipping  cast  of  south,  at  about 
65°.  Where  these  lines  are  so  distinct  the  clay  is  frequently  of  a  bluish  cast,  and  then 
appears  to  be  less  refractory  than  usual.  All  of  it  tends  to  be  stained  superficially  by  a 
brownish  oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  due  to  the  infiltration  of  ferruginous  waters,  and 
is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  alTect  the  value  of  the  clay.  In  a  few  places,  however, 
large  dark- reddish  patches  are  seen  imbedded  in  the  white  clay,  and  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  and  pernicious  quantity  of  iron  oxide.  Immediately 
above  the  kaolin  is  found  a  layer,  1}4  ^^^^  thick,  of  quartz  fragments,  mostly  angular, 
and  evidently  derived  from  the  decomposing  rock  just  below.  Above  this  in  a  few 
places  are  to  be  seen  one  or  two  thin  layers  of  crumbly,  brownish  sandstone,  a  remnant 
of  the  sandstone  which  overlies  the  crystalline  rocks  everywhere  in  the  vicinity.  Above, 
again,  is  found  the  soil,  three  feet  in  thickness.  Below  the  kaolin,  at  the  water *s  edge, 
low  exposures  of  unaltered  gneiss  appear.  A  series  of  specimens  for  analysis  obtained 
from  this  place  yielded  the  following  results:  — 
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Silica  70.82  70.25 

Alumina 18.98  17.68 

Ironpeioxide 1.24  2.84    2.32 
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Potash 2.49  1.21  2.30  1.96  1.69    2.33  3.30 

Soda 10  trace  trace  trace  .39      .10  2.4^ 

Water  5.45  8.84        6.30  5.61    8.84  2.67 

Carbonic  acid .....        .  02  .....        .....        


99 .06    ...   •        .....     .....        «79*76    ..•*        99.01 


Specific  gravity ..  •      2.55    2.50    ....         2.85 

822  A  is  from  the  exposure  furthest  down  stream,  and  wajB  analyzed  just  as  taken 
from  the  ground,  alter  drying  at  lOO**.  It  represents  a  thickness  of  about  three  feet. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  alkali  is  chiefly  potash,  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  attributable 
to  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  the  potash  felspar  decomposes,  both  potash  and  soda 
felspars  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  gneisses  of  the  vicinity.    The  small  trace 

1  This  kaolin  has  been  mach  farther  developed  since  the  time  of  my  examination  In  1874. 
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of  carbonic  odd  reinaina  as  an  indicator  of  the  mode  of  decompoeitioQ  which  has  led  to 
the  formotioD  if  the  kaolin.  S'H  B  is  the  tine  portion  of  the  eame  clay  sepajrated  by 
leviijcntion  in  the  laboratory  from  the  admixture  of  coarse  iiand  composed  of  quartz  and 
undecomiMised  felepar  fragments,  the  former  pn^lominating.  The  smaller  percentage 
of  alkalies  ia  due  to  the  removal  of  the  felspar  fragments  and  mica  flokea.  823  A  and 
823  B  are  raw  and  washed  clay  from  the  next  eipoaure  above,  along  the  stream.  A  lea- 
RCning  of  the  alkali  percentage  is  again  to  be  observed  in  the  waahed  clay.  823  repre- 
senta  an  apparent  tliickness  of  nearly  three  feet.  824  is  from  the  expoeure  furthest  up 
stream.  It  is  quite  iioft  and  clayey,  but  in  places  retains  the  rock  lamination  to  a 
marked  degree.  9ii  A  and  ti24  B  are  respectively  the  raw  and  levigated  clay.  It  will 
l>e  noticed,  that,  although  retaining  the  rock  structure,  this  clay  is  yet  pretty  completely 
decoiiiyosod,  tlie  only  point  indicating  a  lock  of  thorough  decomposition  being  the  luper 
amount  than  usual  of  soda.  625  is  a  still  lirm,  partly  decomposed  rock  from  Uie  same 
place  as  824.  It  is  of  a  dirty  white  color  on  the  exterior,  nearly  pure  white  on  the  inte- 
rior, quite  porous,  has  an  evident  gneissoid  texture,  imd  ia  speckled  with  small  flakes  of 
silvery  nuca.  With  the  exception  of  (his  mica  no  distinct  constituent  minerals  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye;  with  a  magnifying  glass,  however,  a  fresh  fracture  reveals  in 
a  few  places  minute  grains  of  quarta  and  undecompo«ed  orthoclase  felspar.  The  large 
tenure  of  alkalies,  especially  of  soda,  and  the  sniall  amount  of  water,  indicate  the  only 
partial  decomposition. 

Appearances  would  indicate  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of  kooUn  at  this 
point.     Since  my  examination  the  locality  has  been  much  further  developed  and  a  large 
niunl>er  of  fire  brick  roade.     In  1875,  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  vis- 
ited the  place  and  found  that  no  core  wan  taken  to  select  the  day,  nor  was  it  put 
through  any  washing  process  to  separate  the  unde- 
^'W-  5.  composed  portions.    He  was  informed  that  woodash 

was  used  largely  to  counteract  the  shrinking  of  the 
clay  on  burning;  on  adiiition,  which,  of  course,  in- 
troduced the  ingredient  most  tii  \ie  dreaded.  As  a 
result  of  this  method  of  manufacture  and  lack  of  se- 
lection, a  very  great  variation  was  observable  in  the 
quality  of  the  bricks,  some  even  showing  a  tendency 
to  agglomerate  in  the  kiln.  The  clay  from  this  local- 
ity has  also  been  lai^y  shippi'd  raw  to  Milwaukee 
where  it  haa  lieen  used  by  the  Iron  Companies  and 
Gas  Light  Company.  In  1874,  about  one  thousand 
Inick  were  burned  for  the  (ias  Light  Company  from  a 
mixture  of  the  Grand  Rapids  kaolin  and  pulverized 
fire-brick,  and  were  found  to  be  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity.' A  brick  made  in  this  way,  and  procureil  for  me 
by  Mr.  S.  G.  Lapham,  yielded  2.06  of  potash  and 
0.31  of  soda.  It  presented  a  pocuhar  jagged,  pcanus 
Viomnr  of  Gbahd  Ujiriiis,  appeaxance  on  a  fracture,  with  blotdies  of  a  white 
Wood  Coutctt.  porcelain -like  substance,  and  was  said  to  be  im  excel- 

Bciie,  one  mile  io  the  iiicb.        lent  brick.    At  the  Bayview  Iron  Works'  the  clay 
has  been  tried  raw,  and   found    very    refraeloiy. 
Bricks  made  from  it  and  used  here  were  found  to  vary  very  much  in  their  refractoriness, 
some  being  extraordinarily  refractory,  others  succumbing  readily  to  the  heat. 

On  Mr.  H.  Canning's  land  on  the  west  half  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  T.  23,  R,  5 
E.,  several  pits  and  a  well  have  been  sunk  into  decomposing  rock  and  kaolin.    Spcci- 
mera  from  here  yieldeil  tho  following  analylieal  results; 
■  Letter  rrom  Dr.  I.  A.  Liptum,  MUwsnkM,  Not.  13, 1874.      •  Lettvr  rrom  Mr.  J.  1.  Hagermu. 
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826  A  and  826  B  are  the  raw  and  washed  kaolin  from  Mr.   Canning^s  well;  827  is 
washed  day  from  the  two  pita  on  the  same  land,  several  hundred  feet  from  the  well; 

828  is  the  fine  day  levigated  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly white  unbaked  brick,  said  to  have 
been  made  from  day  from  Mr.  Canning^s 
well. 

The  next  rock  and  kaolin  occurrences 
that  we  note  in  ascending  the  Wisconsin 
are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  Ccntralia.  The  localities 
are  shown  on  the  sketch  map,  Fig.  5. 

Here  the  river  makes  a  long  8<rries  of  wild 
rapids  over  gneissic  rocks,  which  on  tho 
shores,  at  short  distances  from  the  water, 
appear  at  several  points  altered  to  kaolin 
and  overlaid  by  a  few  thin  layers  of  sand- 
stone. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  occurrences  in 

the  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  on  the  roadside  in 

^  f  '^  ^  ^     the  dty  of  Gi*and  Rapids,  near  the  Rablin 

^   ^  "  ^      House  (Point  A  on  Fig.  5).    Here  some  cut- 

ting lias  been  done  into  Uie  bank  for  grad- 
ing tlie  street,  and  kaolin,  decomposing 
rock,  and  overlying  sandstone  laid  bare. 
The  following  is  the  section  obtained  here 
(Fig.  6.) 

A  specimen  of  decomposing  gneiss  (816), 
occurring  beneath  the  sandstone,  yielded : 

Potaah 7.16 
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Water.... 3.55 
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The  very  partial  nature  of  the  decompo- 
sition is  thus  rendered  evident.  In  appear- 
ance however,  nearly  all  resemblance  to  the 
original  rock  has  been  lost,  the  color  being 
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a  dirty  white,  and  the  interior,  though  etill  firm  and  hard,  of  a  somewhat  earthy  tex- 
ture. In  some  fragments  a  few  minute  grains  of  unaltered  felspar  can  be  detected 
with  the  magnifier. 

From  the  gneiss  exposures  shown  at  the  water's  edge  in  the  sketch  just  given  (Fig.  6], 
the  following  measured  section  was  taken  entirely  across  the  great  ledges  of  gneiss 
which  form  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Wisconsin.  This  section  runs  N.  20**  W.,  on  the 
Une  A  B,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  layers,  which  is  usually  quite 
plainly  to  be  seen.  The  exposures  are  not  entirely  continuous  along  the  line  of  section, 
but  are  nearly  so,  and  gaps  could  be  filled  with  ledges  a  little  distance  on  one  side  or  the 
otlier.  At  the  time  of  our  examination,  the  riyer  was  low,  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
mck  laid  bare.  The  measurements  given  indicate  horizontal  widths.  Since  the  general 
dip  is  southeastward  the  first  beds  of  the  section  are  the  highest  in  thie  series. 

Ftet 

1,  Gneiss:  at  the  beginning  of  the  measurement  (833)  ooaxse-graxned,  distinctly 

laminated,  black -white-and- pink-mottled;  striking  N.  80°  E.,  dipping  60** 
S.  E.  The  mica  of  this  rock  is  greenish  and  brownish,  and  aggregated 
into  large  blotches;  the  felspar  is  both  pink  and  white,  the  latter  not  plainly 
striated,  and  occurring  in  large  facets;  the  quartz  is  abundant  and  limpid. 
Pyrite  is  present  in  small  quantity.  Twenty-five  feet  from  the  beginning, 
the  felspar  is  much  increased  in  quantity  (834).  At  fifty  feet  the  grain  of 
the  rock  becomes  much  finer,  and  the  mica  is  largely  restricted  to  the  sur- 
faces of  tlie  quite  distinct  laminae  (835).  This  variety  gives  place  soon 
again  to  a  coarser  kind  (836),  similar  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  section 
(833),  but  with  the  quartz  somewhat  more  prominent.  At  seventy  feet  the 
bedding  directions  are  quite  plain  and  show  a  strike  of  N.  lb"  E,  and  a  dip 
of  60°  S.  E.  Here  the  rock  laminae  are  contorted,  and  the  mica  veiy 
abundant,  almost  excluding  the  felspar.  A  few  pinkish  granite  veins  occur, 
from  }4  inch  to  2  inches  wide,  conforming  to  the  bedding  of  the  rock.  The 
vein  matter  (838)  is  predominatingly  of  pinkish,  flaky  quartz,  felspar  beings 
subordinate,  and  the  mica  restricted  to  the  sides  of  the  vein, 100 

2.  Covered  J  by  water,  20 

S.  Gneiss :  at  the  beginning  of  the  measurement  coarse-grained,  schistose,  con- 
torted in  places,  pinkish-white,  very  quartzose,  carrying  pyrite  (839),  strik- 
ing N.  85°  £.  Twenty  feet  beyond,  this  changes  to  a  finer-grained,  dark- 
grayish,  schistose  kind  (840),  embracing  some  thin  veins  of  white  quartz 

and  pinkish  granite.  At  30  feet,  the  surike  is  N.  80°  E.,  the  dip  65°  S.  E. 
At  80  feet  occurs  a  reddish  granite  vein  six  feet  wide.  The  vein-matter 
(843)  shows  a  fine-grained  texture  and  dark  reddish  color,  and  appears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  very  fine,  pinkish  felspar  facets,  and  translucent  quartz  grains, 
no  mica  being  apparent.  At  100  feet  the  grain  becomes  coarser  again  untd 
at  130  feet  (844),  the  rock  is  a^n  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  section 
(833).  Beyond,  the  grain  again  becomes  finer  (845),  the  pinkish  felspar  at 
the  same  time  increasing  in  amount,  and  occurring  to  some  extent  in  a  por- 
phyritic  manner, 170 

4.  Covered^  by  water, 250 

5.  Hornblende  rock  (846):  very  fine-grained,  highly  crystalline,  distmctly  bed- 

ded; in  places  thin  bedded;  dark-colored  or  black;  strike  N.  60*  E.,  dip 
60°S.E.,   20 

6.  Covered,  on  islands   70 

7.  Hornblende  rock:    similar  to  the  last  described,  but  much  weathered  and 

broken  by  joints;  strike  and  dip  obscure 20 

8.  Covered    i 35 
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9.  Red  granite  {MI):  medium-grained,  rtmctuteleaa,  pinkiah  to  red,  highly  fela- 

pathic.  By  following  the  strike 
FiO-  7-  directiona    Booth- west  ward    for 

,  some  hundrede  of  feet,  the  junc- 
tjon  between  this  and  the  preced- 
ing dark-colored  rock  is  fomid 
on  a  lar^re  water-won)  surface 
near  tlie  dam  at  the  Grand  Ka- 
pids  foundry.  Here  the  two  rocks 

I    are  seen  to  interlock  in  a  curioui 

I  maimer,  the  granite  occuning 
in  large  masses,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  other  rock.  The 
contrast  between  the  bright  ted 

j  color  of  one,  and  the  black  of 
the  other,  makes  their  irregular ' 
junction-line  very  marked.  Fig, 
T  shows  this  junction  line.  Fig. 
B  is  the  part  of  Fig.  T,  at  A,  en- 

were  taken  the  gramte  (894)  jh 
somewhat  deeper  red  in  color  and  of  coarser  grain  than  on  the  line  of  sec- 
tion, its  deep  red  color  beuig  due  t«  the  abundance  of  red  felspar,  which  is 
sometimes  in  facets  H  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  blotched  with  large  patches 
of  tranriucent  quartz.  The  rock  is  a  very  handsome  ^ne,  and  would  have 
value  as  an  ornamental  building  stone   

10.  HonbUnde    rock    (848): 

rather  fine-grained,  Fio.  8. 

highly  crystAlline,  dark 
colored;  strike  and  dip 
obscure.  Hornblende 
and  a  whitish  felspar  ap- 
pear to  be  the  main  in- 
gredieotfi.  Magnetite  is 
present,  and  with  a 
magnifier,  can  be  seen 
in  bright,  metallic  par- 
ticles. Quite  coarse 
fr^ments  are  held  up 
by  the  magnet.  At  100 
feet  this  rock  becomes 
Teiy  fine-grained  (S49], 
and  rises  into  large  exposures,  over  which  the  dip  needle  stands  vertical  ■ .  ■ 

11.  Red  grvnite  (850):  moderately  coarse,  pink  to  ted;  weathered  surface  bright 

red;  mudi  jointed;  no  bedding;  similar  to  No.  9.  The  mica  in  this  rock  is 
very  subordinate,  and  in  patches  of  small  flakes;  the  qnorta  b  hyaline,  in 
considerable  blotchea  of  granular  appearance;  the  felspar  is  jAnk  to  red, 
bright-lustred,  large -sur&ced,  and  very  abundant 

12.  UorrAltnde  rock:  fine  grained,  dark-colored,  much  jointed;  strike  and  dip 
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IS.  GiKtaa:  first  4  feet  is  coMM-grained,  pinkiBh,  and  qoArtzose  (861),  mem- 
Wing  that  at  beginning  of  section.  Thia  grftde«  into  a  ligbt-graf,  coan«r 
kind,  which  has  a  verj"  j'agged  fracture,  is  lesa  miiaceous,  ahowB  whitiiL 
feUpar  predominating  over  pink,  and  onJy  obecure  hunination,  and  is  much 
crosg-joinfed  (S-IU).  At  100  feet  the  beddijig  becomes  distinct,  the  strike  be- 
ing N.  8.')°  E..  the  dip  52°  S.  E.  At  230  feet  the  strike  is  N.  85°  E.,  the  dip 
60°  S.  E.,  the  rock  (854)  being  coaraely  mottled  gneiss  with  mach  greenish 
mica  and  large-faced  reddish  felspar.  At  280  feet  the  bedding  is  the  «atne, 
and  a  small  red  telspar  vein  occura.  At  300  feet  the  strike  is  N.  70°  E.,  the 
dip  &5°  S.  E.  A  fine-grained,  red  granite  vein  occnre  here  having  the  &>nn 
indicated  in  Fig.  9. 

Fro.  9. 


'mi 


OiuHira  Vsnt  at  OaiHo  Butds. 

At  iMO  feet  the  bedding  and  lamination  of  the  rock  become  obec«ire  again 
and  continue  so  for  a  hundred  feet.  At  360  feet  numerous  thin  Trins  of 
quartz  occur,  and  at  380  feet  one  of  pure  white  quartz  4  feet  wide.  At  420 
feet  are  some  Inrge  veins  of  red  granite.  One  of  these  is  figured  in  Fig.  9. 
At  440  feet  the  bedding  becomes  plain  again,  the  strike  being  N-S-")"  E.  and 
dip  as  before.    The  rock  here  (8^)  is  much  less  miokceous  and  more  fels- 

pathic  than  for  some  distance  back,  and  is  much  weathered 494 

U.  Covered 190 

15.  Granite;  pinkish,  jointed,  without  indications  of  bedding 40 

16.  Otieiss:  dark-colored;  at  40  feet  this  changes  to  a  rock  (8-j8)  which  closely 

resembles  that  at  the  dose  of  3  (8.")6),  and  is  moderately  coarse,  not  veiy  dis- 
tinctly gneissoid,  with  mnch  hyaline  quartz  and  large-faceted  felspar.  At 
60  feet  a  granite  vein  50  feet  long  occurs  in  this  tock,  coinciding  with  the 
bedding,  and  striking  N.  7.j°  E.,  with  a  dip  50"  8.  E,  The  vein  maOix 
(&>9)  is  a  rather  fine-grained,  pinkish-red  granite,  weathering  dirty  brick- 
red,  and  showinginplaceaa  partial  kaohnization.  Finegrained  translucent 
quartz  and  pinkish  felspar  make  up  most  of  this  granite.    Mica  is  present, 

but  in  very  small  quantity 1^) 

n.  Corered 30 

]8.  Oneisa :  gi-ay,  with  much  black  mica,  similar  t«  that  of  16  (8.^).  At  10  feet 
a  granite  vein  2  feet  wide  occura,  coincidinir  with  the  bedding,  which  here 
shows  a  strike  of  N.T3°  E.,  and  a  dip  ■55°  S.  E.  Other  smaller  gronife  vein* 
occur.    Junction  with  the  neit  rock  concealed 100 
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19.  Homhlfndt  rock  (859}^);  TCiy  fine-(imined,  highly  ciytdiaJline,  daric  green- 
iBh-blnck;  contains  much  of  a  highly  luBtrouB  bliick  mineral  {hornblende). 
pyritiferouB;  adheres  sMffhtly  to  the  magnet  in  a  fine  powder.  See  alito  Mr, 
Wright's  niicTOHCopic  eiamination,  Appendix  fl 

30.  Gneits:  reeembling  that  of  18;  at  first  obecnrely  bedded,  then  at  60  feet 

more  distinctly  bedded,  the  strike  being  N.  75°  E.,  and  the  dip  53°  S.  E. 
At  100  feet  3  granite  veins,  each  8  iucfaeB  thick,  occur 

31.  Cowrtd 

Fia.  10. 


Gaurm  Yiis  ih  OiiEiaa  xt  Qrand  Ripids. 

22.  Granite:  fine-grained,  tight  pinkish,  sli^tJy  gneisHoid;  jointed.  The  three 
ingredienta  are  all  perceptible  with  a  ma^fier.    The  mica  shows  some 

tendency  to  a  stringy  arrangement 80 

83.   Covered - 45 

24.  Granite:  same  as  last  described 35 

25.  Hornblende  rock:  strike  N.  85°  E.,  dip  75°  S 10 

26'.  Catered 150 

37.  Granite:  pinkish,  gneiseoid 50 

Total  horizontal  length  of  section 2,519 

Approximate  thickness  of  rocks  exposed 3, 200 

From  the  foregoing  details  we  may  CDnetiuct  the  generalized  section  of  Fig,  11,  the  red 
granit«  of  portions  of  the  section  being  regarded  as  an  intrusive  rock. 

At  the  first  dam  below  the  wagon  bridge  at  Centralia,  on  tJie  west  side  of  Ihe  river, 
a  ledge  of  hornblende  rock,  40  feet  wide,  occurs.  This  rock  (884)  is  moderately  coarse- 
grained, dark-colored  to  black,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  hornblende  and  a  white 
filspar  with  much  magnetite,  the  lattor  very  distinctly  visible,  by  the  aid  of  the  magni- 
fiir,  in  lustrous  grains.  Quite  coarse  pieces  are  lifted  by  the  magnet.  On  tiie  river 
bank  a  short  distance  up  stream,  micaceous  gneiss  is  exposed,  forming  apparently  t1)e 
□eit  layer.    These  beds  are  hi^er  in  the  series  than  any  of  those  in  the  section  at  the 

At  the  pail  miU,  Just  l>elow  Centralia,  is  a  large  exposure  of  fine-grained,  pinkish, 
gncissoid  granite,  containing  much  reddish  felspar,  and  fine,  glistening,  greenish  mica, 
with  a  stringy  anangement. 
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On  the  N.  W.  qt,  of  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.  (point  D  of  map),  on  the  west  ride  of  tLo 

Wiaconsin,  kaolin  occurs  on  the  laod  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Gar- 

S=  s  rlson.    The  clay  here  is  reached  about  K  inches  to  2% 

f  ^  feet  below  the  BUtface,  and  ha^  been  expotwd  in  pL-uiu 

I^K  for  a  distance  of  aonie  rods,  by   "borrowing"  for  Uio 

jaj  railroad   near   by.     Seyeral  grades  .Tre  to  be  SL-en.    lu 

S'a.a  some  places  the  spade  turns  up  a  luilliant  white  arcde; 

B..-5  in  others,  for  the  most  part  nearer  the  surface,  a  kiiiil 

§Ti  that  ie   largely  stained   with  the  brown  onde  of  irnn; 

Z^'a  i^dst  at  others  again,  the  lamination  of  the  unalten?-] 

^go  rock  is  still  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  soft  day.  in 

"Sg-^  'which  cases  it  ia  more  apt  to  showa  slight  bluish  cost, 

;;'« <>  and  many  silvery  mica  scales.     All  of  the  day  is  quib: 

u  '',£  gritty  from  the  presence  of  undecomposed  felspar  and 

g=  I  quartz  grains.     Rounded,  reddish  quartz  pebbles  up  to 

ji  ^  i4  inch  in  diameter,  are  occaaioDftlly  to  lie  seen.    Ho 

1^3  depth  of  tlie  clay  at  this  place  ia  said  to  be  at  times  ta 

■SiZ  much  aa  4  feet.     Samples  of  the  wliiteat  kinds  yieldivl 

Ji  J  "  the  following  results : 

|;=  S07  A           807  a           S07  C 

ji^£~      SiUca   78. fc!  49. 9i  93.% 

|gS^      Alumina 13.4:3  36.80  2M 

I  *  °  ;      Iron  oiyd 74  .73  .74 

""  2  -»S      Lima 64  trace  .% 

2  I'l^-S      Magnesia 07  .10 

**■  SSsI      I'"'*"'! ^'J  -51  --*^ 

*  §-5^     Soda 07  .OS  -fti 

?  ■gar      Water .■>.4-i  11.6;;  ■2.:'3 


9U.60  99.67  99.60 


Carbonic  a^id 01 

Specific  gravity 2.52 


§^  i  807  A  is  tlie  raw  clay  dried  at  100°  C:  «)7  B  is  th« 
55^.  Sue  clay  obtained  from  A  bj  repeated  stirrins»  and 
"is"  washings;  807  C,  the  coarse  residue  from  the  washing- 
s' j  The  composition  of  this  residue  ia  calculated  from  Uw 
E,im  ^^'^  preceding  analyses.  Under  the  microscope  it  ii 
kS/§  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  angular  fragments  of  quaiti 
S  si  from  rtn  to  ]^  inch  in  diameter,  mingled  witli  very  Bne 
sis.  fragments  of  felspar.  The  approximation  in  compoa- 
sMs—  tion  of  the  rongfaly  wusheil  fine  clay  t«  typical  kaoliuil^ 
E  ^  ^  B  is  noteworthy.  The  unwaslied  kaolin  (A)  ia  composed 
Si'a  of  32.7  fine  clay  (B),  and  67.3  coarse  residue  (C).  Tia 
^S  £  3  following  Bie  the  compositions  of  B  and  C  expressed  in 
"■o  I  =  percentages  of  the  unwashed  clay  (A).  The  manner  of 
distribution  by  washing  of  the  various  ingredients  of  the 
indicated,  and  the  practical  advantage  to  bo  obtained  by  waihiog 
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S07  B  807  C  807  A 

Silica.... 16.3:3  +  62.50  =  78.8:3 

Alumina 12.03  ■*-  1.40  =  13.43 

Ironoxide 24  +  .50  =        .74 

Lime 00  +  .64  =        .64 

Ma^esia 00  +  .07  ==        .07 

Potaah 12  +  .25  =        .37 

Soda 03  +  .04  =        .07 

Water 3.75  +  1.70  =  5.45 

:32.50  4.  67.10  =  99.60 


The  most  ferruginous  clays  seen  at  Mr.  Garrison's  yielded  1.68  per  cent.  (808),  and 
2.31  per  cent.  (809)  of  iron  sesquioxide.  These  are  apparently  much  more  plenty  than 
the  white  day.  About  10  rods  from  the  kaolin  openings,  on  the  river  edge,  is  a  low 
outcrop  of  a  highly  micaceous,  weathering  gneiss  (803).  having  a  moderately  coarse, 
jagged  texture.  The  felspar  of  this  rock  is  largely  still  brilliant,  but  little  white  kaolin 
patches  dot  the  surface.  Another  outcrop  near  by  shows  a  more  highly  felspathic  kind, 
with  very  coarse,  pinkish  orthoclase.  These  gneisses  closely  resemble  the  prevailing 
ones  in  the  Grand  Rapids  section,  but  are  evidently  much  lower  in  the  series  than  any 
of  those.  ^ 

At  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  depot.  Grand  Rapids,  it  is  reported  that  in  excavat- 
ing for  a  turn-table,  first  a  few  layers  of  compact  sandstone  were  penetrated,  then  5  to 
6  feet  of  soft  white  clay  and  decomposed  rock.  Near  the  center  of  Sec.  4iT.  22,  R.  6  E. 
(point  E  of  map),  about  two  miles  above  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wis- 
consin, on  Mr.  Rablin's  land,  very  wliite  kaolin  shows,  overlaid  by  two  feet  of  sand- 
stone. This  kaolin  has  been  used  with  success  to  line  the  furnaces  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
foundry.    The  following  are  analyses  of  samples  from  here : 


899  828 1-9 


/ \ 

A  B 


Oxide  of  iron 4.43 

Potash 1.21  .87  .38 

Soda 46  ...  .08 


829  A  and  829  B  are  raw  and  washed  clay  taken  from  the  stock-pile  at  the  foundiy ; 
828)^  is  washed  from  a  sample  taken  from  the  opening  itself. 

On  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  between  Centralia  and  Junction 
City,  are  several  low  cuttings,  which  expose  usually  crumbling,  and  partially  decom- 
posed, laminated  gneissio  rocks.  The  exxxwures  are  very  poor  and  the  rock  is  generally 
oat  of  position.  About  3^  miles  north  of  Oentralia  is  a  cutting  400  feet  long,  through 
a  rather  fine-grained,  granular  textured,  pinkish  granite  (965).  Tliis  rock  consists  of 
brownish,  translucent,  granular,  glassy  quartz,  largely  predominating;  pinkish  bright- 
lustered  felspar;  and  fine  black  mica  sparsely  but  uniformly  scattered.  It  would  dress 
readily,  but  shows  some  tendency  to  weather  and  iron  stain. 

West  of  the  railroad  line,  in  the  western  part  of  T.  83,  R.  6  E.,  sandstone  occms  in 
places,  sometimes  capping  the  hiUs,  sometimes  low  in  the  valleys,  and  lying  evidently 
upon  a  very  irregular  crystaUme  rock  surface.  On  Soc.  8,  near  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  section,  a  well  passes  through  sand  6  feet,  sandstone  2^^  feet,  soft  red  and  white 
kaolinized  rock  20  feet.  This  is  the  greatest  depth  of  softened  rock  that  lias  come  to  my 
notice  in  Wisconsin. 
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-,      .„  At  Conant's  Rapids,  eedkiae  18  and  17,  T.  23,  B. 

8  E.,  Portage  county,  are  large  rock  eitpOBorca  in  tbu 
"bed  and  on  the  eides  of  Qie  Wisconain  river.  The 
'■ketch-map.  Fig,  12,  ibows  the  localities  of  the  oonir- 
rencea  at  this  place,  as  also  at  the  Stevetis  Point  rap- 
ids, above. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  riTer  tlie  rock  eipoeuiea  and 
rapids  are  found  continuing  further  down  stream  than 
on  tht'  ea^,  on  account  of  the  northeast  strike  of  the 
rucks.  Resinning  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  the 
west  si<le,  we  note  first  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  E>. 
qr.  of  Sec.  17,  a  low  eiposure  Bome  500  feet  in  length, 
under  the  river  bank.  No.  I  of  map.  The  rock  here 
(775)  is  a  fine-grained,  pinkish-giay  gneiss,  showing 
fine-granular,  translucent  quartz,  predominating;  fine- 
faceted  wliite  felspar,  abundant;  black  mica  in  yerf 
fine  seiMirate  scales,  arranged  in  Unes.  The  himina- 
tion  is  quite  close  and  distinct.  The  weathered  sur 
face  of  the  cxjKisure  ia  brownish  in  color,  smooth,  anv 
highly  polished  by  the  running  action  of  the  rirer 
From  this  smoothed  and  brown-tinted  surface  numer- 
ous reddish  granite  veins  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  hav- 
ing resisted  the  eroding  action  more  successfully  thaii 
the  surrounding  rock.  ILe  bedding  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct, being  obscuTiNl  by  many  cross-joints;  the  sbilre 
is  N.  81°  F...  and  tie  dip  N.  W.  60°  to  67°.  Other 
quite  prominent  joints  occur,  bearing  N.  K'  E..  and 
3K»TcH->i*PBHowi!iaLor*LiTiKB  etanding  vertical.  Numerous  veins  are  to  be  wen 
lUpins'iNuTTVviVa^FoiNr^AP.  ''*■*'  '***''  "*  "'"'*  luarti,  and  of  reddish  fclspathic 
iiij.  granite,   varying  in  thickness  up  to  several  inches. 

Beele,  one  mile  lo  tbe  Inch.  ^^  granite  vein  5  inches  wide  trends  N.  26'  E„  for 

a  distance  of  50  feet.  The  vein  matt^T  (775)  is  a  very 
fine-grained  felspatliic  granite,  in  which  all  the  imrredients  cau,  however,  be  distin- 
guished. Numerous  thin  feeders  eitond  from  the  vein  into  the  mck  around.  Tht'  nort 
eiposure  above.  No.  II  of  the  map,  is  a  large  one,  stretching  across  a  side  channel  of  the 
river,  just  aliout  on  the  line  beetween  sections  8  EUid  17.  The  rock  here  (778|  is  a  vi>ry 
coane-gmincd,  micaceous,  granite,  consisting  of  very  large-flaked  brilliant  black  micai 
white,  very  distinctly  striated  felspar,  in  facets  up  to  !^  incli  by  ^  incli  in  size;  limpid 
quarts;  gome  brownish -stained  mica;  and  some  little  hornblende.  In  some  places  a 
very  distinct  tendency  to  crumble  is  j>erceptible,  and  then  the  mica  is  much  iron- stained, 
and  the  rock  is  blotched  with  laig^e  patches  of  white,  kaolinized  felspar.  Even  whert 
exposed  to  the  running  water  this  rock  presents  nowhere  the  pccoliar  smootlied  and 
glistening  appearance  of  the  exposurc  below,  but  on  the  contrary  shows  everywhere  a 
rough,  coarw^ly  pitted  surface.  This  is  rendered  t))e  more  striking  by  the  innumerabla 
reddish  gTMiite  and  white  quartz  veins  which  intersect  the  rock  in  every  direction,  mak- 
ing op  nearly  half  of  the  exposure,  for  these  havin«  resisted  better  the  weathering  in- 
fluences, show  the  smootlied  appearance  alludi-d  to,  and  stand  out  in  reUef  from  the 
lighter  colored,  jagged  surface  of  the  surroundmg  rock.  Tlie  veins  are  from  1  inch  to  18 
inches  in  width.  Tlie  reddish  ones  are  of  granite,  having  a  large  pretlominaiice  of  red- 
dish felspar,  which,  in  some  of  them,  oeeurs  along  the  sides  of  the  vein  free  from  ad- 
miittue,  and  in  large  crystalline  surfaces.  One  vein  2^  inches  wide  showed  aJtomatiog 
bands  of  white  quartz,  pink,  coarsely  crystalline  felxpar,  and  felspathic  granite  (777). 
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Exposure  No.  Ill  of  the  map  is  on  the  wad  side  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
8.  The  rock  here  is  a  fine- grained,  h^t-pink,  g^ieisioid  granite  (779),  having  the  three 
ingxedienla  diatinctlj  visible,  though  fine,  and  showing  a  few  whitish  kaoliniiied  patches. 
At  No.  IV  of  the  map,  are  large  exposures  at  the  top  of  Uie  bank  and  in  the  river  be- 
low.    Fig.  13  shows  the  o( 


At  A  is  a  bold  cipoeure  of  smooth-jointed,  fine-giained,  light-reddish  granite  (780),  in 
which  led-stained  granular  quartz  is  the  predominating  ingredient,  mica  being  very 
subordinate,  occurring  in  fine  brilliant  brownish  flakes,  and  Hhowing  a  slight  tendency 
towarda  a  stiingy  arrangement.  The  numerous  joints  which  tiaveise  this  rock  strike 
N.  17°  W.,  and  stand  nearly  vertical.  At  B  (7821  is  a  coarse-grained,  red- and- black- 
mottled,  micaceous  gneiia,  striking  plainly  N.  i<9°  E.  lliis  rock  resembles  that  of  No. 
Ill,  but  contaiiM  much  more  reddish  non-striated  felspar.  Whitish  kaolinized  patches 
occur.  Bounding  this  on  the  south,  at  C,  and  sharply  defined  from  it,  is  a  fine-grained, 
dark-greenish  crumbling  rock  <781),  having  a  marked  E.  W.  lamination.  This  rock 
appears  to  contain,  predominatingly,  fine  blackish  mica,  with  which  appears  to  be  min- 
gled some  fine  whitish  felspar  (mica-schist?).  Little  pinkish  felspathic  threads  traverse 
the  rock.  To  the  south  of  tliia  again,  at  D,  comes  in  a  fine-grained,  very  compact, 
greenish,  gneissoid  granite  (78.t).  strikinB  N.  70"  E.  and  showing  as  constituenta,  fine- 
flaked,  blackish  raica,  pink  and  white  felspar,  and  hmpid  quartz. 

Passing  now  to  the  east  side  of  the  rivet,  we  note  first  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  8,  near  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  just  above  the  mouth  of  Plover  river, 
at  No.  V  of  the  map,  large,  but  low,  outcrops  of  quartznse  gnei»s,  bearing  nearly 
east  and  west,  dipping  south  GO",  and  overlaid  by  2-j  to  itTi  feet  of  horizontal  sandstone. 
This  point  appears  to  be  on  the  anticlinal  line  whore  the  southeast  dips  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  series  give  place  to  the  northeast  dips  of  tlie  Conant's  and  Stevens  Point 

On  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  eame  section  {No.  VI  of  map),  large  ex- 
pOBurex  begin,  which  eitend  np  stream  for  a  long  distance,  and  show  all  along  a  very 
marked  trend  of  N.  2y  E.  The  southernmost  rock  examined  here  is  a  tine-grained, 
dark-colored,  highly  nucaceous  gueiss,  traversed  by  numerous  large  veins  of  reddish 
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granite  aad  smaller  onea  ot  white  quartz.    In  some  of  the  veins,  qnartE,  felspar,  nul 
gi'ttuibe  all  occur  Beparatel;,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  14- 

Tbe  vein  tock  here  '799^)  i^  a  6ne-erained 
^^^-  "■  arfmiitore  of  qurwte  and  pinkiBh  felspar,  miisi 

u  being  almMt  wholly  absent.     The  vein,  and  its 

tamifications  ad  well,  arv  sharply  dcSned  Erom 
the  wall  rock.  A  short  distance  up  stream  ftom 
this  vein  the  gneiss  shows  an  cioeedingly  ftoe 
lamination,  and  becomes  modi  contort^  (799). 
.  He  lamination  is  due  in  part  to  a  gmeral 
stratified  structure  of  the  rock,  independenlly  of 
its  ingredients,  but  in  pait,  also,  to  an  aggre- 
gation of  the  Sne  blacli  mica  along  tlie  surfacea 
of  laminffi.  Tlipingtedientsof  the  rock  are  fine- 
gTained,  colorless  quartz,  predominating;  coon- 
er,  pinkish,  translucent  quartz;  liladc,  shining, 
Bmall-flakedmicA,  very  abundant;  and  small-b- 
ceted,  white  felspar.  The  eiposute  of  contorted 
gneiss  is  quite  abruptly  limited  up  stream,  by 
a  large,  pinkish  granite  mass,  wluch  stands  6  ti> 
10  feet  above  lie  surrounding  rock  at  No.  VII 
of  the  map.  Thorockof  this  large  vein  (798)  is 
simitar  to  tliat  of  the  vein  last  described,  but  is 
somewhat  more  quartzoae.  Next  above  the 
granite  vein  is  a  fine-grained,  felspathic  gneiss 
(797),  striking  N.  35°  E.,  dipping  SO'  N.  W., 
and  intersected  by  numerous  ciotiS-jointe.  Next 
above  this  are  again  high  exposures  of  fine- 
grained, structurelees,  pinkish  granite  (796).  re- 
sembling the  masses  and  veins  further  down, 
but  much  larger  in  size. 

At  VIII  of  Uie  map,  fine-grained,  greenish- 
brown  gneiss  (796)  is  exposed,  striking  N.  50* 
E.,  and  dipping  45°  N.  W.,  and  composed  of 
nlvery  mica,  pinkish  felspar,  and  tnuislucent 
quartz.  A  short  distance  above,  this  grades 
into  a  coarser  kind  (794),  which  is  very  plainly 
laminated,  in  places  even  schistose,  and  carries 
small  greenish  epidote  ( ?)  veins. 

In  the  Rapida  at  Stevens  Point,  on  Sees. 

32  and  31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E.,  are  some  oonsidera- 

ble  exposures,  which  are,  however,  not  so  large 

as  &ose  at  Conant's  Rapids,  a  mile  below. 

The  localities  of  the  main  outcrops  in  the  Ste- 

9'  Point  Rapids  are  shown  on  Uie  map.  Fig. 

At  tlie  point  IX  of  the  map,  on  tlie  soulh 

'~  line  of  Sec.  32,  is  a  low  exposure,  at  the  water's 

t  Bapidi.  e'lge,of  a  moderatelyooursc, laminated,  brown- 

Seile  6  fOBt  to  (bo  Inch  iah-stoined  micccoouB  gneiss  (785),  striking  X. 

4.^°  E.,  and  dipping  70°  to  80°  N.  W.    This 

rock  is  composed  of  abundant  brilliant  black  mica,  which  weathers  brownish;  coiuse 

tacetod,  plainly  striated,  white  felspar;  and  limpid  quartz.    The  weathered  surface  is 
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dark-brownishy  and  rough,  and  has  underneath  a  whitish  kaolinized  crust.  Throughout 
small  white  kaolin  patches  occur.  This  rock  closely  resembles  that  on  the  west  side  of 
Conant's  rapids  (778).    In  the  bank  above,  sandstone  is  exposed. 

Under  the  central  abutment  of  the  raUroad  bridge,  and  about  100  feet  northwest  from 
the  exposure  last  described,  occurs  another  of  the  same  rock,  but  somewhat  coarser  and 
leee  predominatingly  micaceous.    The  bedding  is  the  same  as  before. 

About  300  feet  further  across  tlie  strike,  and  now  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  riyer,  point 
X  of  map,  is  a  large  exposure  of  the  same  mottled  micaceous  gneiss,  extending  several 
handred  feet  along  the  river  bank.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  exposure,  the  felspar  sur- 
faces are  very  large  and  very  finely  striated  (787),  and  the  rock  is  more  weathered  than 
ostial,  the  ordinarily  brilliant  black  mica  being  largely  changed  to  a  brownish  tint, 
which  affects  the  appearance  of  the  whole  rock.  Reddish  veins,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  coarse,  cleavable  felspar,  occur,  and  also  others  in  which  the  felspar  is  coarsely 
mingled  with  white  quartz.  The  character  of  the  rock  remains  the  same  tliroughout 
the  length  of  the  exposiue,  as  far  north  as  the  wagon  bridge,  the  bedding  thiK)ughout 
being  very  distinct,  and  showing  a  strike  of  N.  75''  E.,  and  a  dip  of  45°  N.  W.  A  short 
distance  west  from  the  river  bank,  at  this  place,  horizontal  sandstone  is  exposed  in  the 
railroad  cutting  and  in  a  large  quaiiy. 

The  crystalline  rock  series  at  Conant's  rapids  and  Stevens  Point  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  beds  of  highly  micaceous  gneiss,  dipping  northwest  from  45** 
to  80",  trending  N.  25°  to  N.  65°  E.,  with  which  are  iiiterstratificd  some  layers  of  a 
finer  grained,  less  micaceous  gneiss,  and  i>enetrating  which  are  reddish  granite  veins 
and  masses.  Compared  with  the  gneisses  of  Grand  Rapids,  those  just  described  are 
found  to  be  more  highly  micaceous  and  usually  coarser  grained.  They  difi'er  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  rocks  also  in  having  as  a  prominent  constituent  a  triclinic  (striated), 
whitish  felspar,  and  in  having  no  interstratified  1)eds  of  dark-colored,  fine-grained  hom- 
blendic  rocks.  The  Grand  Rapids  rocks  dip  southeastward,  those  of  Conant's  rapids 
and  Stevens  Point,  except  at  the  southernmost  point,  northwestward,  the  strikes  in 
both  cases  1)eing  northeast,  but  not  always  equally  so.  The  anticlinal  line  cannot  1)e  far 
from  the  great  bend  and  long  southwestward  stretch  of  the  Wisconsin  in  southern 
Portage  and  Wood  counties,  and  to  this  anticlinal  Une  the  peculiar  change  in  the  course 
of  the  nver  evidently  l^ears  a  dose  relation.  See,  in  tliis  coimection,  Atlas  plate  XV  of 
Area  F,  and  its  accompanying  north  and  south  section. 

On  Plover  river,  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R.  8  E.,  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile 
north  of  Jordan,  is  a  low  ledge  of  moderately  coarse,  pinkish,  porphyritic  granite  (806). 
The  felspar  is  in  facets  up  to  J^  inch  in  diameter,  both  white  and  pink,  the  former  finely 
striated;  the  quarte  is  lx)th  hyaline  and  abundant;  the  mica  is  in  medium-sized,  brilliant. 
black  flakes.    Numerous  white  kaohn  patches  indicate  a  tendency  to  decompose. 

(>n  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  betwi*en  Stevens  Point  and  Junc- 
tion City,  are  several  small  rock  cuttings.  One  of  these,  on  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R.  7  E.,  is 
in  a  pinkish,  fine-grained  granite  (800),  showing  pink  and  white  felspar,  quartz,  and 
fine  black  mica.  Another,  one  mile  lx?low  Junction  City,  on  Sec.  1,  T.  24,  R.  6  E.,  is  in 
a  decomposing,  medium-grained  to  fine-grained,  whitish-weathering  gneiss  (801,  802, 
803,  804),  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  pinkish  felspar  in  blotches,  with  a  greenish, 
greasy  minenU  (chlorite  or  altered  mica)  on  surfaces  and  in  fine  strings  throughout. 
Pyrite  is  present,  and  white  kaolinized  blotches  are  characteristic.  The  more  decom- 
posed portions  show  a  schistose  tendency,  and  in  all  there  is  a  marked  parallel  grain. 
The  bedding  structure  shows  a  strike  of  N.  22°  E,  and  a  dip  of  80°  E.  These  are  also 
the  directions  of  the  grain  of  the  rock.  On  Sec.  2,  half  a  mile  from  Junction  City,  is  a 
small  exposure  of  a  decomposed  brick-red,  ferruginous,  schistose  gneiss  (805),  showing 
tm  the  interior  numerous  shining  mica  flakes,  but  too  far  altered  to  show  any  other 
minerals. 
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On  the  line  of  Hie  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  between  Junction  City  and 
Knowlton,  there  are  numerous  small  rock  cuttings,  chiefly  in  more  or  less  decomposed 
gneissic  and  schistose  rocks.  The  drift  along  the  line  is  very  light,  and  every  httle  cat- 
ting exposes  the  rock.  Half  a  mile  north  of  Junction  City,  in  the  north  part  of  Sec  2,  T. 
24,  R.  6  E.,  small  exposures  are  seen  for  a  distance  of  300  feet,  of  much  decomposed^  fine- 
gramed,  dark-colored  mica-schist  or  micaceous  gneiss.  A  similar  rock  shows  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  furtlier  north,  on  Scjc.  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  £.  Here  the  rock  is  a  fine-grained,  very 
closely  laminated,  blackish  schist  (963).  The  predominating  black  mineral  is  partly  horn- 
blende, partly  mica.  In  the  north  part  of  Sec.  35,  1}^  miles  from  Junction  City,  a  cut- 
ting shows  for  50  feet  at  its  south  end  a  blackish  schist,  similar  to  the  last  described,  in 
all  stages  of  decomposition,  even  to  a  light  colored  day.  The  lamination  lines  are 
marked,  and  bear  N.  50°  £.  At  the  north  end  of  the  cut  a  decomposing,  fine  grained, 
arenaceous,  light-colored  schist  (962)  is  exposed,  composed  apparently  chiefly  of  fine 
granular  quartz.  On  some  of  the  laminse  light-colored,  altered  mica  is  perceptible. 
One-fourth  mile  further  north  is  a  small,  indefinite  exposure  of  the  same  arenaceous 
schist.  In  the  ea^st  part  of  Sec.  26,  2J4  miles  from  Junction  City,  the  radroad  catting 
makes  an  exposure  200  feet  long  and  8  feet  high.  The  rock  (959,  960,  961)  is  a  fine- 
grained, dark-greenish  to  black,  calcareous  mica-schist,  or  gneiss,  showing  very  fine  and 
uncontorted  lamination,  and  a  pcouliar  knotty  appearance  in  places  from  the  occunenoe 
of  lumps  of  quartz  and  calcite  between  the  laminae,  which  are  then  bent  around  these 
nodules.  The  preponderating  black  mineral  is  in  fine  shining  scales,  and  appears  to  be 
chiefly  mica.  Veins,  i^  to  3^  inch  in  ¥ridth,  of  a  greenish,  translucent  mineral  (epidote?) 
occur.  -  The  lamination  of  the  rock  causes  it  to  break  out  in  columnar  forms,  some  of 
tlie  columns  reaching  a  size  of  8x4x4  feet.  The  apparent  dip  is  N.  N.  W.  85°.  A 
somewhat  similar  calcareous  gneiss  occurs  on  Black  river  in  Clark  county.  Three  miles 
from  Junction  City,  on  Sec.  24,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  is  a  small  exposure  of  a  fine-grained, 
white-weathering,  crumbling,  arenaceous,  talco-mica-schist  (858),  showing  very  fine 
lamination,  and  closely  allied  to  the  light-colored  rock  seen  in  the  cutting  1J4  miles 
north  of  Junction  City.  With  a  lens,  fine-grained  quartz  is  seen  to  beihc  prodominatr 
ing  constituent.  Half  a  mile  farther  north  is  an  indefinite  exixMure  of  a  fine-grained, 
dark-colored  gneiss,  or  mica-schist,  siinilar  to  that  seen  in  the  large  cutting  on  Sec.  26. 
About  4  miles  from  Junction  City,  on  Sec.  13,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  light-colored,  fine-grained, 
arenaceous  mica-schist  (999)  is  again  exposed,  for  300  feet,  on  tlie  side  of  a  cutting. 
The  lamination  planes  strike  N.  30**  E.,  and  dip  80"  S.  E.  A  few  small  masses  of  milky 
quartz,  and  reddish  felspathic  veins  are  included,  and,  in  places,  stand  out  in  relief  from 
the  surrounding  decomposed  rock.  On  the  north  part  of  Sec.  13,  4}i  miles  south  of 
Enowlton  bridge,  an  indistinct  exposure  of  pinkish,  weathered  granite  occurs.  Another 
indefinite  exposure  of  the  same  rock  occurs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  north,  on  Sec.  12. 
In  the  north  part  of  Sec.  12, 3.7  miles  south  from  Knowlton  bridge,  the  following  section 
occurs  in  a  low  cutting,  the  rock  exposures  not  rising  more  than  one  or  two  feet  above 
the  railroad  track,  and  being  considerably  out  of  position.  The  section  begins  at  the 
north  end  of  the  exposure: 

jn.  In. 

1,  Granite  (992):    very  fine-grained,  red  colored,  felspathic;  partly  kaolinized 

on  surface;  penetrated  by  veins  of  white  quartz 2 

2,  Decomposed  gneiss:   clayey;  containing  occasionally  seams  of  parUy  kao- 

linized reddish  granite  (993) 50 

3,  Quartz:    white 1 

4,  Granite  (994):  partly  decomposed;  very  fine-grained;  granular,  pmk  col- 

ored, quartzose;  crumbles  in  fingers  to  a  sand 3 

5,  Decomposed  gneiss:   clayey,  but  showing  still  a  distinct  contorted  lamin- 

ation      6 


•  » 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 
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Fi  In. 

<?.  Crranite  (995) :  sbnilar  to  No.  4;  holding  veins  and  maBses  of  quartz 10  . . 

7.  Decomposed  gtheiss:   Bimilar  to  No.  5 20  . . 

S.  Granite:  light-pinkish,  felspathic 4 

9.  Decomposed  gneiss:  similar  to  No.  7 30  . . 

JO.  Red  felspathic  seam:  altered;  standing  vertical 2  . . 

11,  D<irk- green  rock  (991):   composed  almost  entirely  of  a  fine,  flaky  mineral, 

which  appears  like  an  altered  amphibole 5  . . 

12,  Granite:  reddish;  resembling  No.  6 6 

13,  Decomposed  gneiss:  contorted;  holding  seams  of  quartz  and  partly  altered, 

fine-grained  granite 75  .. 

Total 204  10 


At  the  south  end  of  the  railroad  bridge  at  Knowlton,  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  29,  T. 
26,  R.  7  £.,  is  a  cutting  100  feet  long,  and  5  to  10  feet  deep,  through  rock.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  cut  exposes  a  fine-grained,  blackish,  hornblende  schist  (890),  having  a 
distinct  crystalline  texture,  and  resembling  much  some  of  the  homblendic  beds  of  the 
section  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  apparent  strike  of  this  rock  is  N.  ^"^  W.,  and  tlie  dip 
60*"  N.  E.  Its  horizontal  width  at  right  angles  to  this  strike  direction  is  about  40  feet. 
The  remainder  of  the  cut  is  in  medium- grained,  highly  crystalline,  grayish,  granitoid 
rock  (889),  which  weathers  white.  Quartz,  white  felspar,  and  dark-colored,  small-flaked 
mica,  the  latter  showing  a  slight  stringy  arrangement,  can  be  seen  with  a  Ions.  Some 
of  the  dark-colored  mineral  may  be  amphibole.  The  apparent  bedding  of  this  rock  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  preceding;  and  its  horizontal  width  is  also  about  40  feet. 

On  the  wagon  road  between  Knowlton  and  Mosinee,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wis- 
contfin*  several  small  and  indefinite  exposures  occur  of  decomposing  fine-grained  rocks, 
resembling  those  observed  on  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad.  Two  miles 
north  of  Knowlton,  where  the  road  ascends  a  high  ridge,  exposiures  occur  of  a  fine- 
grrained  to  aphanitie,  dark  colored,  slaty  rock  (892.)  Tliis  rock  is  pyritiferous,  and  dis- 
tinctly attracted  by  the  magnet  in  coarse  ix)wder;  it  weathers  with  a  dirty- white,  earthy 
Burfaoe.  At  3.7  miles  north  of  Knowlton,  another  exposure,  of  a  similar  rock,  occurs  in 
the  road.  This  rock  (968),  according  to  Mr.  Wright's  microscopic  examination,  is  com- 
posed of  chlorite,  altered  felspar  and  magnetite.  These  exposures  were  all  too  poor  to 
show  any  definite  bedding  structure. 

At  Little  Bnll  falls,  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  at  Mosinee,  Sec.  29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E.. 
Maratlion  county,  are  quite  large  rock  exposures.  Tlie  river  here  is  divided  into  two 
widely  separated  channels  by  a  high  rocky  island  a1)out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
(>n  its  northeast  end  this  island  is  itself  cut  by  several  smaller  channels,  dry  at  low  water, 
which  show  high  walls  of  bare  rock.  Most  of  the  water  of  the  river  passes  tlu^ongh  tho 
easternmost  channel,  which  in  one  place,  for  a  distance  of  130  feet,  k  a  gorge  only  35 
feet  wide.  The  main  fall  of  the  river  was  formerly  in  tlus  gorge,  but  has  lately  be«u 
moved  down  stream  by  a  dam  erected  below.  The  rocks  of  the  various  exposures  at 
this  place  sue  all  closely  allied  and  may  l)e  designated  by  the  general  tenn  of  syenit^i. 
They  are  all  characterized  by  the  presence  of  much  greenish -black  amphibole,  and  white 
striated  felspar,  the  quartz,  though  present,  being  always  subordinate.  Two  general 
kinds  were  noted.  The  prevailing  rock  (896,  898,  900)  is  a  moderately  coarse-grained, 
highly  ciystalline,  syenite,  with  a  greenish-gray,  mottled  appearance,  and  without 
any  sign  of  parallel  arrangement  of  the  various  ingredients,  which  are  uniformly 
intermingled.  On  a  weathered  surface  this  rock  appears  greenish  to  white,  the 
latter  color  being  due  to  a  kaolinization  of  the  felspar.  On  a  fresh  fracture  the  two 
main  ingredients  are  readily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  hornblende  is  usually 
of  a  bright-lustred,  greenish-black  color;   the  felspar  facets  are  commonly  whit^ 
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transluoent,  and  beautifully  stnatod,  as  can  readily  be  seen  with  an  orrlinaiy  lens.  More 
rarely  pinkish  felspar  occurs.  That  variety  of  this  rock  which  has  a  medium  degree 
of  coarseness  presents  a  vexy  handsome  appearance  on  a  dressed  sur&u^;  and,  since 
it  shows  no  tendency  to  iron  •  stain  or  decorapobPi  might  make  a  valuable  building 
stone.  The  second  variety  found  here  (897,  905,  903)  is  very  much  finer  in  grain,  and  of 
a  dark.groenish-gray  color,  showing  the  ciystaUine  texture  only  under  the  lens,  and 
then  not  plainly.  It  is  evidently  merely  a  phase  of  the  coarser  rock.  It  occurs  both 
in  small  imbedded  patches  (879)  and  in  large,  distinct  outcrops  (905,  903).  According 
to  the  microscopic  examination,  tliese  finer  kinds,  whilst  having  the  same  ingredients  as 
tlie  coarser,  show  a  larger  proportion  of  hornblende,  and  may  be  designated  as  **  horn- 
blende rock.*'  Chlorite  appears  to  occur  in  all,  more  especially  in  the  finer  kinds,  as  an 
accessory. 

For  the  most  part  the  bedding  of  the  Little  Bull  rocks  is  indistinct.  In  two  places, 
however,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  One  of  these  is  on  the  west  wall  of  a  diy  side  chan- 
nel near  the  head  of  the  main  island.  Here  very  marked  planes  dipping  27*  S.  W.  and 
striking  N.  5""  W.,  are  to  be  seen  along  a  perpendicular  exposure,  20  feet  in  height  and 
50  in  lengtli,  of  the  prevailing  coarse  syenite.  Across  the  bedding  lines  run  a  number 
of  jomts  bearing  N.  42*  W.,  and  dipping  87"  S.  W.  The  other  place,  distant  from 
here  8(K)  feet  in  a  nearly  due  south  direction,  is  on  the  same  island,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  east  or  main  cliannel,  just  below  the  dam.  Here  are  a  number  of  distinirt  layers 
of  the  finer  grained  rock  (903),  averaging  14  inches  in  thickness,  and  dipping  20*  E.. 
with  a  north  and  south  strike.  Wo  have  thus  indications  of  a  low  anticlinal,  whose 
nearly  north  and  south  axis  runs  diagonally  across  the  island,  and  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  river  above. 

On  the  large  exposure  mentioned  as  showing  a  westward  dip,  the  bedding  planes  are 
cut  by  a  vertical  north  and  south  vein  of  fine-grained,  dark-colored,  brown-weathering, 
homblendic  rock  (899),  which  is  itself  traversed  and  partly  faulted  by  joints  that  affect 
it  and  the  wall  rock  aUke.  Several  largo,  white  quartz  veins  show  under  tlic  bridge 
across  the  first  dry  channel  west  of  the  main  gorge.  One  of  these  bears  N.  40*  E., 
dips  17*  N.  W.,  is  five  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  parallel  bands  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  width.  A  still  larger  one  occurs  at  the  Iwttora  of  the  gorge,  where  it . 
stands  out  very  prominently,  the  surrounding  rock  having  been  worn  away  by  the  run- 
ning water.  The  wall  rock,  seen  in  only  one  place,  is  fine-grained,  schistose,  dark- 
greenish,  and  apparently  chloritic  (902).  It  would  seem  to  be  an  advanced  stage  of  al- 
teration of  the  normal  amphil)olic  rock  of  the  vicinity.  A  less  advanced  alteration  is 
shown  by  the  rock  (905)  of  the  large  outcrops  on  the  nortliwest  comer  of  the  island. 

The  Musinee  hills  are  two  spurs  of  an  isolated  elevation  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Wisconsin,  in  Sees.  27,  26,  25  and  22,  T.  28,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county.  Thoy  are 
both  of  quartzite,  and  are  higher  than  the  rest  of   the  elevated , ground  around  them. 

The  Lower  Mosinee  hill  is  near  the  center  of  Sec.  27,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  river 
bank.  It  is  conic4il  in  shape,  with  slopes  of  alx)ut  30*  near  the  summit,  and  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  880  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  about  280  feet  above  the  river  near  by. 
Its  slopes  and  summit  arc  covered  with  loose  masses  of  quartzite,  one-foot  cube  to  four- 
feet  cube  in  size.  This  quartzite  (923)  or  quartz,  is  greyish-white,  occasionally  stained 
yellow,  vitreous,  and  translucent  in  thin  pieces,  and  peculiarly  brittle.  Sometimes  a 
slight  tendency  to  a  granular  structure  is  to  be  noticed. 

Tlie  Uppt^r  Mosinee  liill  is  reached  from  tlio  Lower  hill  by  crossing  a  saddle  between 
the  two.  On  tliis  saddle,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  numerous  more  or  less  rounded 
fragments  of  a  fine-grained,  reddi<<h  felspathic  rock  occur.  The  Upper  hill  is  on  the 
S.  K.  qr.  of  Sec.  23,  near  the  comer  of  the  section.  It  reaches  an  elevation  of  1,030 
foet,  or  about  430  feet  above  the  adjacent  river.  Itw  slopes,  like  tho:*e  of  the  Lower  bill, 
ore  covered  with  loose  angular  fragments  of  white,  vitreous  quartz  of  all  sizes,  up  to  five 
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feet  in  diameter.  On  the  summit  are  to  be  seen  some  lar^e  iirogular  eiposures  of  the 
same  rock  {924).  nhowing  no  si^  of  bedding  structure.  None  of  the  quartzite  of  eithei 
hill  has  any  trace  of  lamination. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  immediately  cast  of  the  Upper  hilt,  at  the  water's 
fidge  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  is  a  low  outcrop,  isevenJ  hun'b-od  feet  in 
len^,  of  a  reddish  aj-enite.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  exposure  tlie  rock  (919)  is  very 
coarse,  composed  of  a  deep-r«d,  cleavable  felspar,  mottled  with  patches  of  brilliant 
black  hornblende,  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  showing  a  snuU  quantity 
of  translucent,  brownish -stained  quartz.  Tho  deep  red  color  is  evidently  partly  due  to 
weathering.  Two  sets  of  widely  separated  joints  occur,  one  set,  the  most  marked, 
bearing  N.  30°  E.,  the  other  N.  10°  W.  A  hundred  feet  below,  this  rock  changes  to  u 
■very  light- colored,  fine-graineJ  variety  ('J20),  poor  in  hornblende;  and  immediately  be- 
low again  to  a  very  coarse  kind  (921)  bluish-grey  in  color,  owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  large  surfaces  of  bluish,  eleavaUe,  non-striated  felspar,  and  mottled  with  black 
patches  of  homUende.  Tuis  is  evidently  the  normal  variety  from  which  the  reddish 
crumbling  kinds  result  by  weathering.    The  rock  of  this  exposure  is  the  same  that  is 
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largely  displayed  at  Big  Bull  falls,  five  miles  to  the  north,  and  is  entirely  unlike  any 
rock  noticed  farther  down  the  stream. 

Rib  hill,  on  Sees.  8  and  9,  T.  28,  R.  7  K.,  shows  large  exposures  of  the  same  sort 
of  quartzile  as  that  occurring  on  the  Mosinee  hills,  three  miles  southeast.  This  hill  is 
a  bold  isolated  crest,  about  a  niile  in  lengtli,  trending  north  of  west,  across  the  southern 
half  of  Sec.  8,  and  gradually  increasing  in  height  from  an  altitude  of  1,143  feet  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  on  the  western  side  of  Sec.  9.  to  one  of  l.gKJ  feet  at  ita  western  ex- 
tremity near  the  west  line  of  Sec.  8.  This  western  end  is  thus,  so  far  as  definitely 
known,  tho  highest  land  in  the  state.  It  rises  ti60  feet  above  Uie  Wisconsin  river,  three 
miles  east,  and  620  above  the  raihnad  track  at  Wausau,  The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
rather  flat,  and  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  line  of  precipitous  exposures  of  quart- 
nte,  from  five  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  slopes  on  all  sidia  are  veiy  steep  and  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  tftlue  of  loose,  angular  masses  of  quartzitc,  of  all  sizes.  The 
Borthero  side  is  the  most  abrupt.  For  several  hundred  feet  it  slopes  away  from  the 
nunmit  at  angles  of  from  25'  to  30°. 

Tlie  eiposures  and  talus  show  evcr>-where  but  the  one  kind  of  lock  (927),  a  hard,  brit- 
tle, non-Luninated,  glassy  translucent  quartz,  usually  of  a  dirty  white  color,  but  often 
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Fig.  16. 


almost  colorless.  No  bedding  stractare  was  observed,  the  rock  being  apparently  even 
without  any  one  persistent  set  of  cross-joints,  though  all  of  the  exposures  show  frac- 
tures, some  quite  irregular,  and  others  approaching  to  plane  surfaces.  At  one  point 
several  parallel  N.  E.  joints  occur.  Fig.  15  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  large  exposures 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  hill. 

On  the  Eau  Claire  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Stevens  Point  and  Wausau  road. 
Sec.  7.  T.  28,  R.  8  E.,  there  is  a  fall  over  coarse,  pinkish  syenite  (926)  resembling  that 
on  the  Wisconsm,  near  the  Mosinee  hills,  and  also  the  prevailing  syenite  at  fiig  Bull 
falls,  a  short  distance  northward. 

On  the  upper  Eau  Claire,  in  Sec.  4,  T.  29,  R.  10  E.,  are  exjxwures  of  a  very  coarse, 
rough-textured,  felspathic  granite,  consisting  of  pink,  cleavable  felspar;  very  Large- 
flaked,  black  mica;  and  gray  quartz. 

At  Wausau,  on  sections  25,  26,  35  and  36, 

T.  29,  R.  7  E.,  Maiathon  county,  the  Wiscon- 
sin makes  bold  rapids  known  as  Bi^  Bull 
falls.  Here  the  river  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  channels  by  a  number  of  small  rocky 
islands,  and  the  exposures  ate  large,  the  rock 
on  all  being  of  one  general  kind, «.  «.,  syenite 
or  sycnitic  granite.  This  syenite  varies  in 
degree  of  coarseness,  but  is  commonly  very 
coarse,  the  separate  minerals  being  very 
plainly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  There 
is  no  resemblance  between  it  and  any  other 
rock  observed  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  except 
that  of  the  Eau  Claire  river,  and  a  small 
outcrop  previously  alluded  to  as  near  the  up- 
per Mosineo  hill,  both  of  these  being  evi- 
dently merely  continuations  of  the  Wausau 
rock.  From  the  rock  of  Little  Bull  fails  it 
differs,  (1)  in  being  commonly  much  awrser 
in  grain,  (2)  in  having  usually  a  more  jagged 
fracture,  (3)  in  showing  greater  tendency  to 
iron-stain,  and  weather,  (4)  in  having  the 
hornblende  black  instead  of  greenish-black, 
(5)  m  having  the  felspar  orthodase,  and  (6) 
in  containing  usually  some  blackish  mica. 

The  bedding  of  the  rocks  at  Big  Bull  is  for 
the  most  part  sufficiently  distinct,  the  general 
strike  being  N.  80'  E.  and  the  dip  from  30°  to 
40*  N.  W.,  most  commonly  about  38".  In  a 
few  places  a  marked  gneissoid  structure,  co- 
inciding with  Uiis  bedding,  and  owing  to  a 
parallel  arrangement  of  the  hornblende,  was 
observed.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
several  constituent  minerals  are  quite  uniformly  intermingled,  without  arrangement 
of  any  kind.  In  tl\e  exposures  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  walls  of  tlie  various 
chaimels,  large  bedding -plane  surfaces  frequently  show,  so  that  the  bedding  can  usually 
be  made  out  with  very  considerable  accuracy.  The  separate  layers  are  often  not 
more  than  2,  3,  or  4  inches  in  thickness. 

The  sketeh  map,  Fig.  16,  serves  to  show  the  localities  of  tlie  various  exposures  exam- 
ined at  this  place.    Islands  No.  1,  2,  5,  8,  9,  10, 11  and  12  arc  without  bare  rock.    The 
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main  (r  west  dianncl  of  the  mer,  bettreen  ialand  No.  4  and  the  main-laud,  shows  laiga 
expoeuies  boUi  in  the  bed  and  on  the  waU«  of  the  gorge,  whkh  are  15  to  20  feet  in  height. 
A  section  in  thia  channel  on  the  line  A  B,  bearing  N.  10°  W.,  and  beginning  a  Bhort  dia- 
tance  {100  feetl  abore  the  bridge,  showed  the  following  aaccession,  the  mcaeurementB 
being  horizontal  distances: 

¥ia.n.  i.  Jtfoderafolycoafwe  syenite  (912. 941):  brown- 

ish-pink to  gn.j,  mottled  with  black,  weath- 
ering with  a  dork-brown,  uniform- tinted 
surface.  Of  the  three  ingredients,  all  of 
which  are  very  plainly  perceived  by  tlie 
naked  eye,  the  felspar  is  much  the  coarsest, 
its  facets  reaching  %  inch  in  diameter;  in 
color  the  felspar  is  brownish-pink  to  gray, 
and  it  is  without  striatiotif.  The  several 
ingredients  are  quite  nniforraly  intermin- 
gled. In  most  of  this  measurement  tJie 
bedding  is  quite  distinct,  except  in  one  or 
two  places  where  it  is  obscured  by  cross- 
joints.  On  island  No.  3  prominent  joints 
trend  N.  in°  E.  and  dip  S.  E.  75°.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  stream,  just  below  Uie 
wagon  bridge,  the  bedding  ■planes  show 
finely  in  a  rock  somewhat  more  pink  than 
uaual,  the  dip  lieing  38°  N,  W.  and  tho 
strike  N.  80°  E.  TTie  same  rock  as  that  of 
this  mcasureraent  shows  also  at  the  north 
end  of  island  No.  4,  and  on  the  small  rocky 

islet,  No.6 490 

2.  Finer-grained  syenite  (907):   similar  to  the 

.    rock  of  No,  1,  hut  of  giayor  color  from  the 

gray  color  of  the  felspar;  less  weathered 

and  of  a  finer  grain.    In  the  middle  of  the 

stream,  the  surface  of   the   layers  of  this 

rock  dip  veiy  plainly  30°  N,  W.    Vertical 

joints  occur  here  nearly  along  the  strike. . .       116 

a.  Sm  finfr-graintd  tyeniie  (908):   dark  gr^ 

Black VcnriM Smrn,  to  lilack  in  color;  nmch  more homblendic 

WiusiU.  jujj  i(^quartzoeethanthcprecedingkind8. 

The  junction  of  this  rock  with  So.  2  is  quite  sharp,  and  shows  well  on  the 

cast  side  of  the  gorge,  where  the  bedding  is  also  quite  plainly  to  l>e  seen, 

with  a  strike  of  N.  75-  E..  and  a  dip  of  38°  N.  W.    Prominent  cross- 

jrants  occur  at  this  place,  trending  with  the  strike  direction,  and  standing 

vertically  ^^ 

4.  No  txpomrta ^^ 

B.  Coarse  tyenitt  (911):   allied  to  the  rock  of  No.  1(912,  907),  but  containing 

much  more  pink  orthoclase ;  penetrated  by  many  patches  and  veins  of  a  fine- 
grained, but  distincUy  crjetalline,  dark-gray  to  black,  homhiendie  rock.  A 
large  one  of  these  veins  is  represented  bj  Fig.  17 165 

5,  No  exposurf. ™ 

7.  Very  coarte  tyenite  (910):  Ijloish-gray,  showing  large  unstriated  grayish  fel- 
spar surfaces,  and  coarse  briUiant  black  hornblende,  in  pieces  up  to  Jg  inch 
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by  }4  inch;  containing  but  little  quartz.    The  weathered  crust  of  thiA  rock    ^^^^ 
is  j\  inch  thick,  dark-brown  outside,  and  pure  white  beneath,  the  latt»  due 

evidently  to  kaolinization 125 

8.  Coarse  iron-eiained  8yefiite{909):  dose  to  tiie  preoeding,  but  not  quite  so 
coarse,  and  having  the  felspar  brownish  from  iron-staining,  and  more 
abundant 80 

Total  horizontal  length  of  section ...  1 ,2i^ 

Thickness  of  rock  layers  about ' 600 

On  Island  No.  7  of  Fig.  19,  are  exposures  which  lie  south  of  the  end  of  this  section. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  ishwd,  the  rock  (941)  resembles  No.  1  of  the  section^  and  con- 
tains a  vein  of  reddish  f eUpathic  granite  ^  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  having  a  oentjral 
band  of  wliite  quartz,  1  mch  to  2  inches  wide.  At  the  south  end  of  the  island  a  long, 
low  exix)sure  sliows  a  fine-grained,  light-pinkish,  distinctly  gneissoid  syenite,  or  syenitic 
granite  (943),  which  is  very  much  more  quartzose  tlian  any  of  the  other  Wausau  rocks. 
The  quartz  is  granular,  glassy  and  wine-colored.  The  parallel  grain  is  due  to  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  black  hornblende,  which  stands  out  quite  prominently  against  the 
surrounding  light-colored  quartz. 

At  the  i)oint  C  of  Fig.  19,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  north  hne  of  Sec. 
26,  a  large  exposure  shows  rocks  quite  different  from  those  at  the  falls  below.  The 
main  rock  (915)  at  this  place  is  fine-grained,  dark-gray  atid  homblendic,  having  a  dis- 
tinctly parallel  structure,  and  weathering  to  a  light-pinkish  color.  A  number  of  heavy 
beds  of  this  rock  are  to  l>e  seen  dipping  20'  to  26"  N.  W.,  and  striking  N.  60°  E.,  thus 
corresponding  in  bedding  with  the  rocks  at  the  falls.  Intersecting  the*dark-colored  rock 
are  numerous  small  pinkish  veins.  In  one  place,  on  the  river  edge,  a  large,  smooth 
joint-surface  shows  a  nfearly  horizontal  vein  16  incho^  vide,  the  vein  matter  (916)  being 
comix)sed  of  pink  cleavable  felspar  and  limpid  white  quartz.  Cutting  vertically  through 
tliis  vein  and  the  inclosing  rock  is  a  mass  of  a  very  fine-grained,  decomposing,  schistose 
chloritic  rock  (917),  4  feet  wide,  having  its  lamination  vertical.  The  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  ))etween  the  three  kinds  of  rock  on  this  exixwure  are  all  very  sharply  defined. 

On  the  Jenny  road,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  N.  hf.  Sec.  24,  T.  29,  R.  7  E., 
1^  miles  from  Wausau,  are  several  low  outcrops  of  a  white- weathering,  in  places  iron- 
stained,  slaty  quartzite  (931).  On  a  fresh  fracture  this  rock  presents  a  non-crystalline, 
wliitish  aspect,  and  is  quite  hard.  With  a  lens,  a  few  minute  felspar  Suoets  are  seen. 
I'ynte  is  present  in  minute  cubes.  Some  specimens  show  a  slight  tendency  to  eftervescc 
m  hot  acid,  llie  schistose  structure  is  evident,  tlie  planes  striking  N.  85"*  E.,  and  dip- 
ping 50''  N.  W. 

One  and  a  half  miles  further  north,  tlie  same  road  ascends  Marsliall  hill.  All  along 
this  hillside  in  sections  12  and  1  are  large,  angular  fragments  of  a  fine-grained,  gray- 
ish, aphanitic,  silicious-schist  (930).  This  rock  is  quite  soft,  very  distinctly  laminated, 
splitting  very  readily  across  the  lamination  planes.  Some  specimens  effervesce  veiy 
slightly  on  heating. 

Eastward  from  Wausau,  on  the  north  line  of  T.  29,  R.  8  E.,  the  country  rises  rap- 
idly, and  is  traversed  by  numerous  low  but  abrupt  ridges,  such  as  are  characteristic  of 
large  portions  of  the  Archsean  area.  No  rock  outcrops  were  noted  on  any  of  those,  but 
angular  fragments  of  a  white-weathering,  porphyritic  rock  (929)  were  seen  in  great 
abundance.  This  rock  has  an  aphanitic,  Ught  grey,  not  very  hard  matrix,  through 
which  arc  scatteroxl  a  few  felspar  facets,  and  numerous  amygdules  of  translucent, 
brownish  quartz,  Uie  latter  reaching  %  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  noticed  most  abund- 
antly on  Sec.  :33,  T.  29,  R.  7  E. 

Westward  from  W^ausau,  in  T.  29,  R.  7  E.,  a  number  of  outcrops  occur.  Near  its 
south  line,  this  town  is  traversed  by  Rib  river.    In  Sees.  21, 22,  27  and  28,  there  is 
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high  gTOunit  trending  north  aiitl  south,  which  rises  200  to  300  feet  above  the  Wisconsin 
at  WauBOU,  In  tlic  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  21,  on  the  soutli  slope  of  part  of  Uiis  ridge,  a 
peculiar,  fine-grained  telspathic  rock  (9-!7,  941)  is  eirposed,  and  is  quarried  to  sonw  ex- 
tent on  Hr.  Kolter'B  land.  Thie  rock  has  a  brownish- pink  color,  the  least  wL'athered 
portions  showing  a  grayish  tingu,  is  rather  fine-grained,  and  hns  a  marked  grajiulor 
tf  xture,  looking  almost  like  a  mechanical  rock.  The  most  abundant  ingnxlietit  is  n 
pinkiBh  felspar  in  cleavable  fragmenla  up  (o  I'gth  inch  across.  With  Uiis  is  much 
granulur  brownish  quartz,  and  a  httle  blackish  mica  in  fine  flakes,  making  the  rock  a 
granite.  No  arrange ment  of  the  minerals  in  paraJ  lei  hnes  is  perceptible.  In  the  quarry 
the  rock  is  seen  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  dijiping  not  more  than  10°  in  a  due  south  direc- 
tion. A  tfltal  tliickness  of  about  three  feet  waa  seen.  Ijirge  thin  slabs,  2  inchea  to  4 
inches  thick,  splitting  off  parallel  to  the  beddinp'.  can  be  obtained. 

Near  Single's  Mill,  in  the  north  part  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec,  29,  in  the  same  township, 
and  on  tlie  edge  of  a  part  of  tlie  same  high  {ground,  are  exposures  of  a  whitish,  slaty, 
granular  quartzite  (1)36).  in  places  iron-sloined.  Under  the  magnifying  glass  this  rock 
is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  rounded  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  Some  few  places  were  noted 
where  tlie  variety  with  granular  texture  grades  into  a  non-granular  glassy  quartz. 
Scales  of  silvery  mica  occur  on  the  surfaces  of  laminie.  The  bedding  structure  is  distinct, 
and  shows  a  strike  of  N.  Vi"  E.  and  dip  of  -jO"  8.  E. 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  plai'e.  and  on  the  south  aide  of  the  valley  of  Little  Rib 
river,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29,  the  northeast  face  of  a  ridge  shows  quartzite  in  lar^  exposurei. 
The  rock  here  (935)  is  glaasy,  translucent,  and  occasionally  iron-stiuned,  resembling  that 
of  Rib  Hill.  The  bedduig  is  obscure.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  1>el')w,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  of  a  heavy  wind-fall  have  upturned  numerous  fragments  of  a  brownish -puik,  gran- 
ular-tertured  felspathic  rock,  simihir  to  that  at  Kolter's  quarry  in  Sec.  21,  Half  a  mile 
northeast  on  the  north  face  of  the  same  elevation,  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  a  high 
ledge  shows  the  same  felspathic  rock,  striking  N.  80°  E.,  and  dipping  .'lO"  N.  W. 

At  the  falls  of  Rib  river,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29.  R.  :>  E.,  are  large  eKposures  of 
greenish  chloritic  schist  and  syenite.     On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at  n  point  near  the 
lower  left  hand  comer  of  Fig.  18,  is  a  rocky  point  about  15  feet  high,  showing  heavily 
but  distinctly  bedded,  greenish  syenite,  dipping  '20"*  E.,  and  striking  N.  8°  W.    The  «p- 
pcrmoet  layer  O.'iO).  3  feet  thick,  is 
Fis- 18.  moderately  coarse-grained,   mottled 

green  and  grey,  weathering  white. 
To  the  lens  it  shows  nmch  grayish 
quartz,  green  aniphibole,  and  white 
altered  felspar,  the  last  least  abund- 
ant, though  coarsest  of  the  three.  In 
some  specimens  greenish  chlorite  ac- 
;  companies  the  bomlilende.    The  next 

layer  below  (94S).  4  feet  thick,  is  a 
very  much  finer  -  grained,  almost 
aphanitic,  greenish -gn.'y  mck,  con- 
containing  apparently  a  good  de-.tl  of 
chlorite.  Tlie  weatliered  surface  is 
white,  with  numerous  green,  epidotc- 
colored  blotches.  Microscopic  cxiun- 
inalion  shows  that  the  mgredients  of 
this  fine-grained  rock  are  the  soido 
as  those  of  the  coarser  one  above,  but 
that  the  amphibolo  and  felspar  arc 
both  more  altered.    Hub  rock  breaks 
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out  very  readily  into  lectang^ulax  blocks,  the  planes  of  easiest  cleavage  lying  at  right 
angles  to  the  beddiag.  The  lowest  layer,  3  feet  thick,  is  again  of  a  coarse  (949)  yaxiety 
like  that  of  the  uppermost  bed. 

On  tlie  north  side  of  the  river,  beginning  from  the  point  B,  we  find  a  continnocxB  low 
exposure,  extending  several  rods  up  the  stream,  and  showing  the  same  bedding  stmctuie 
as  seen  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  river.  Passing  over  these  exposures  on  the  line  fi  C, 
at  light  angles  to  the  strike,  we  find  first,  for  40  feet,  mottled,  grayish  syenit<c  (951), 
resembling  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but  somewhat  finer  in  grain.  Hie 
weathered  surface  is  of  a  uniform  green  hue,  and  a  cross-fracture  shows  a  greenish 
chloritic  crust  extending  inward  as  much  as  j^  indi,  with  a  sharply  defined  inner  edge. 
Beyond  on  tlic  line  B.  C.  is  first  seen  a  similar  rock,  which  is  however,  more  highly 
quaitzose  and  felspathic,  the  amphibole  being  almost  excluded  ( 952).  Beyond  again  green 
chlorite  begins  to  appear,  gradually  increasing  in  quantity,  the  former  dip  and  stzike 
joints  at  the  same  time  becoming  confused  by  the  introduction  of  schistose  planes,  until, 
at  80  feet  bx>m  the  beginning,  the  rock  has  become  a  well-marked  green  chloritic  schist, 
the  scliistose  planes  bearing  N.  45°  E.,  and  dipping  60*^  to  80**  S.  £.  The  gradation  of 
the  one  rock  into  the  otlier  is  unmistakable.  Beyond  again  the  chlorite-schist  is  hugely 
exposed,  and  extends  entirely  across  the  river,  forming  the  barner  rock  of  tlie  falls.  Its 
most  common  variety  (953)  is  dark  green  in  color,  with  large,  interlocking,  greasy-sur- 
faced laminae.  The  schistose  surfaces  are  readily  scratched  with  a  knife,  liut  much  sili- 
cious  matter  is  present.  Pyrite  is  also  to  be  seen  throughout.  In  places  the  im- 
purity is  less  than  usual,  and  the  rock  nearly  all  chloritic  (954).  After  crossing  about 
25  feet  of  this  schist,  its  lamination  lines  are  seen  to  become  again  obscure,  signs  of  the 
former  low  dip  reappearing,  and  the  rock  becoming  again  like  that  below  (955). 

We  seem  to  have  in  these  rocks  an  instance  of  the  change  of  an  amphibolic  to  a 
chloritic  rock,  with  a  simultaneous  production  of  schistose  planes  crossing  the  ordinaxy 
bodding  lines. 

At  Marathon  City,  Sec.  6,  T.  28,  R.  6  £.,  a  low  exposure  occurs  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  in  Rib  river,  which  shows  syenite  (957)  closely  allied  to  the  coarser  syenite  at  Rib 
river  falls.  It  is  medium-grained,  dark-greenish  and  grayish,  showing  surfaces  of  bril- 
liant black  lamellar  hornblende  up  to  ^  inch  in  diameter,  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  very 
fine-granuliir  quartz,  and  coarser,  white,  glaray  felspar.  The  hornblende  facets  fre- 
quently show  a  tendency  to  alteration,  and  are  then  ill-defined  on  Uie  edges,  from  the 
surrounding  matrix. 

The  rocks  of  Rib  river  falls  and  Marathon  City  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  found 
crossing  the  Wisconsin  at  Mosinee,  but  are  rather  more  chloritic,  or  altered.  The  strike 
directions  at  the  two  places,  N.  5*  to  10*  W,  at  Mosinee,  and  N.  8**  W.  at  Rib  river 
falls,  also  com^spond.  It  seems  probable  that  the  two  are  portions  of  a  continuous  belt 
trending  west  of  north.  If  so,  the  belt  must  have  a  considerable  width,  for  the  strike 
direction  at  Mosiuee,  if  carried  out  northward,  would  not  reach  so  far  west  as  the  falls 
of  Rib  river. 

Yellow  Rivee  Vallet. 

The  upper  part  of  Yellow  river,  in  Wood  county,  north  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Minne- 
sota Railroad,  flows  over  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks,  which  ajre  exposed  nearly  oontina- 
ously  in  the  lieds  and  on  the  sides  of  the  stream,  for  many  nulos.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  branches  of  the  river  in  tlus  part  of  its  course. 

On  the  divide  between  Ydlow  and  Black  rivei^s,  sandstone  extends  &r  to  the  noitli- 
ward,  covering,  and  for  the  most  part  concealing,  the  cxystalline  rocks,  which,  however, 
occasionally  rise  through  the  sandstone.  The  boundary  between  the  formations  it  is 
almost  unpossible  to  trace  accurately,  since  the  irregular  surface  of  the  crystalline  looto 
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lieneath  may  bring  them  up  through  to  the  surface  at  any  point.  The  same  is  true  to 
some  extent  of  the  region  between  Yellow  river  and  the  Wisconsin,  but  here  the  sand- 
stone does  not  extend  nearly  so  far  north.  • 
In  Hemhtck  Creek,  at  the  crossing  of  the  wagon  road  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Dexter- 
ville,  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  4  E.,  are  ledges  of  rather  fine-grained, 
flesh-colored,  gneissoid  granite  (967).  Translucent,  wine-colored  quartz,  and  pinkish 
orthodase  in  small,  brilliant  facets,  make  up  most  of  the  rock;  the  mica  is  sparse,  in 
fine,  green-black  flakes,  which  hare  a  distinct  linear  arrangement.  This  rock  is  a  hand- 
some one,  and  would  probably  dress  well,  though  showing  some  t^jndency  to  weather 
and  iron-stain.  The  bedding  directions  appear  to  show  a  strike  of  N.  60*  £.,  and  a  dip 
of  10"  S.  E.                                                                                                ' 

On  Yellow  river  itself,  the  southernmost  Aichsean  exposure  is  to  be  seen  about  two 
miles  north  of  Dexterville,  in  the  N.  hf.  of  Sec.  U,  T.  22,  R.  3  E.  The  rock  here  is 
medium-grained,  pinkish,  quartzoso,  gneissoid  granite  (973),  composed  chiefly  of  Hmpid 
quartz  aind  orthocla«se  felspar,  the  former  the  most  abundant.  Mica  is  pnscnt  in  flne 
black  scales  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  The  strike  appears  to  N.  55*  W.,  and  the  dip 
60*  S.  W.  Near  the  top  of  the  river  bank,  which  rises  directly  from  the  granite,  thin- 
bedded,  friable,  horizontal  sandstone  is  exposed. 

On  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  R.  3  E.,  three  miles  north  of  Dexterville,  there  are  large  flat 
ledges  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  of  gneiss,  bounde<l  on  the  north  by  quartz-porphyiy.  The 
gneiss  (969  and  971)  is  very  fine-grained,  laminated,  dark  giuy  to  black  in  color,  and 
consists  of  a  black  mineral  (mica,  hombWde,  or  both),  in  small  brilliant  flakes;  and 
whitish  quartz  and  felspar.  Its  weatliered  sur&ce  is  earthy  and  of  a  dirty  white  color, 
but  shows  the  fine  lamination  even  moro  distinctly  than  the  interior.  The  quartz- 
porph^nry  (970)  consists  of  a  light  greenish-grey,  aphanitic  matrix,  having  the  peculiar 
flaky  appearance  that  is  characteristic  of  the  quartz-porphyries  of  the  various  isolated 
Archsean  patches  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  ajre  imbedded  somewhat  sparsely  scattered 
facets  of  pinkish  orthodase  felspar  up  to  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
very  tough,  compact,  rock;  and  is  worn  by  the  running  water  into  smoothed  and 
polished  surfooes.  This  porphyry  appears  to  penetrate  the  audiacent  laminated  rock  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  In  one  place  amass  of  the  gneissoid  rock,  some  50  feet  in  di- 
ameter, is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  porphyry,  the  lines  of  jimction  between  the  two  be- 
ing very  sharp,  and  rendered  especially  noticeable  by  Uie  diflerent  appearances  of  their 
weathered  surfaces.  The  lines  of  junction  are  not  curved,  but  straight,  beaiing,  re- 
spectively, N.  70*  W.,  N.  30*  E.,  and  N.  70*  W.;  the  first  and  last  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  enclosed  mass.  The  strike  of  tlie  gneiss  is  N.  25*  W.,  its  dip  60*  N.  E.  The 
porphyry  is  20  to  *^  paces  wide,  and  appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  some 
gneiss  as  before,  with  the  same  bedding.    Beyond,  porphyry  again  comes  in. 

At  Pitts'  Mill,  five  miles  north  of  Dexterville,  on  Sec.  S4,  T.  23,  R.  3  E.,  are  very  large 
exix)sure8  on  Yellow  river,  wliich  passes  here  througli  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  of  a  very 
beautifully  and  coarsely  banded  gneiss  (99!^),  tlie  bands  being  alternately  dark-gray  to 
black,  and  bnght  pink,  and  having  a  northwest  direction.  The  dark-colored  bands 
predominate,  and  run  from  J^  inch  to  one  or  two  feet  in  breadth,  but  when  so  broad,  are 
rarely  free  from  fine  h'nes  resembling  the  material  of  the  pink  bands,  which  run  in 
width  from  these  fine  lines  up  to  6  or  10  inches.  The  dark-colored  portions  are  fine- 
grained, with  an  intimate  parallel  structure,  and  consist  predominatingly  of  fine  green- 
ish-black mica,  with  which  are  seen  fine  wliite  and  red  felspar  facets,  and  some  fine 
quartz.  In  places,  greenish  black,  deavable  hornblende  appears  to  partly  replace  tho 
mica.  The  red  bands  consist  chiefly  of  coarse-grained  orthocla^  felspar,  with  some 
limpid  granular  quartz  and  oocaaonal  blotches  of  mica,  and  show  numerous  whitisli 
kaolinized  patches,  the  whole  rock  having  a  tendency  to  decompose.  Several  folds  in 
the  strata  occur,  and  are  rendered  especially  striking  by  the  very  marked  rod  and  black 
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banding.  A  complete  arch  is  to  be  seen  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  Mr. 
Pitts'  house.  The  plane  of  the  bank,  which  at  this  point  is  about  15  feet  in  hei^rlit,  -"^ 
directly  across  the  strike,  and  slopes  towards  the  northwest  at  an  angle  of  45°.  It*-  '••  *? 
joins  another  surface  sloping  about  10*  in  the  same  direction.  Along  both  sirrfiu.^-^  nel 
individual  layers  can  be  traced  until  they  meet  near  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  ot'irril 
part  of  the  fold  as  seen  on  both  surfaces  is  a  confused  and  largely  kaolinized  felsp^i'.iif 
ma.<)S  (994). 

On  the  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  23,  R.  3  E.,  Rocky  Run  enters  Yellow  river,  wbich  L  r3 
traverses  for  many  rods  a  rocky  gorge,  below  which  exposing  continue  alon^^  the  river 
for  a  long  distance.    About  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Rocky  Run,  gnei&ss  is  ex- 
posed, striking  N.  W.  and  dipping  E.,  and  traversed  by  a  vein  3  feet  wide  of   a  tin— 
grained,  black,  homblendic  rock.    The  vein  cuts  diagonally  the  lamination  lint*s  of  ti.-j 
gneiss.    Beginning  about  twenty  rods  below  the  mouth  of 'Rocky  Run,  and  extentlin;^ 
up  to  it,  are  ledges  of  a  fine-grained,  greeni8h-)?rey,  micaceous  granite  (974),  which  am- 
sists  of  very  fine  greenish-black  mica,  predominating,  translucent  quartz  and  pink  or- 
thodase.    In  places  occurs  a  more  highly  felbpatliic,  reddish  kind  (975),  which  appeiirs 
sometimes  to  enclose  portions  of  the  darker  colored  variety.    No  definite  bedding-  struc- 
ture was  observed.    Traversing  this  granite  are  numerous  thin  veins  }i  to  ^X  ^^^ 
in  ^dth,  of  white  quartz,  pink,  cleavable  orthoclase,  and  greenish  epidote.    The  fels^Kir 
veins  are  in  places  so  numerous  as  to  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  rock.    The  epidote? 
veins  fault  the  others,  being  apparently  the  most  recent.    Fig.  19  represents  a  face  o 

feet  by  IJ^  feet.    Nearly  all  of  this  rock 
Pio.  19.  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  weather,  be- 

ing in  places  altered  to  an  impure  kaolin. 
Kaolin  is  reported  to  occur  in  quantity  at 
points  in  the  vicinity.  From  the  crumb- 
ling condition  of  the  rocks,  this  would  seem 
very  probable. 

Five  miles  north  of  Pittas  Mill,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2:^,  R.  3  E.. 
the  bed  of  Yellow  river  is  made  for  lo 
rods  of  a  coarse-grained,  flesh-colored  gran- 
Paultbo  V«in8  im  Gbahiti,  Ybllow  Riteb.     i*®»  consisting  of  a  very  uniform  a^lmixtiire 

of  flesh-colored  orthoclase,  glassy  quartz, 
and  black  mica.    No  distinct  bedding  is  to  be  seen. 

At  Big  Bnll  Falls,  nine  miles  north  of  Pitt's  Mill,  on  Sec.  15  and  16,  T.  24,  R.  3  E., 
large  exposures  of  medium-grained,  highly  felspathic,  red  granite  extend  along  the 
bed  and  in  the  banks  of  Yellow  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  granite  has  a  base 
of  cleavable  reddish  orthoclase,  throughout  which  is  quite  uniformly  distributed  hyaline, 
occasionally  smoky,  quartz,  in  irregularly  sliaped  patches  jyd  to  ^4i}i  inch  in  diameter. 
Mica  is  present,  but  is  very  fine  and  sparse.  For  the  whole  length  of  the  exposure,  this 
rock  is  nearly  uniform,  and  witliout  any  tendency  to  kaolinize.  Its  peculiar  texture, 
composition  and  color  combine  to  make  it  a  very  valuable  and  unusually  handsome 
building  granite.  Polished  specimens  of  the  rock  attracted  great  attention  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Exposition,  where  it  was  regarded  by  experts  as  among  the  finest  of  the  many 
polished  granites  exlubited. 

On  Sec.  7,  T.  24,  R.  3  E.,  another  exposure  of  a  similar  red  granite  was  noted.    Above 
this  point,  Yellow  river  is  reported  without  exposures. 


PLATE.XVli 


THE  ABCttffiAN  ROCKS. 


Black  River  Valley. 

The  first  eipoaurM  of  CQ-stalline  rocka  met  with  in  ascending  Black  river  are  found  a 
short  diitanco  below  the  town  of  Black  River  FoUe,  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  in  Jackson  county. 
From  here  Ihef  occur  in  the  bed  andonthesideoof  Uie  Btieom,  with  only  occasional  inter- 
ruptiona.  as  fu  north  as  town  2^.  in  Clark  county.  Fortbetfreater  part  of  this  distance, 
they  are  concealed,  away  from  the  nver,  by  overlyin|f  hori^ntol  sandstone,  through 
whii'h.  however,  they  occasionally  ripe  in  knobby  projections.  In  some  of  the  branch 
stre»nis,  also,  the  sanilstone  ie  cut  through  and  the  ci7^billine  rocks  etpnsed.  Along 
the  riyer  the  rock  ledges,  in  few  places  only,  rise  to  any  conwderable  height  ^Kive  the 

In  the  vicinity  of  Black  River  Falte  the  expoeurea  are  large  and  interesting.  The 
map  of  Plate  XVII  shows  the  rplative  positions  of  the  vaiious  outcropping  Ix^ds,  their  bod- 
ding  and  dip  directions  being  shown  by  the  accompanying  section.  From  these  it  will 
\k  seen,  that  at  this  place  a  central,  nearly  structureless,  granitic  maM  is  bounded  on  the 
southwest  by  layers  of  gneiss,  dipping  soutliwestward,  into  which  it  appears  to  grade; 
luid  on  the  northeast,  by  a  succession  of  scliislose  beds,  dipping  northeastward,  but  not  hav- 
ing exactly  the  same  strike  directions  as  the  gneiss  on  the  other  side.  In  the  following 
detailed  descriptioot,  the  Tarious  rock  masses  arc  numbered  as  on  the  map  and  sectita, 
beginning  with  the  gneiss  on  the  louthwest: 

Fia.  20. 


I.  Gttiett  (1,015):  rather  fine-grained,  very  plainly  laniinat(?d,  pink  and  gray 
banded;  dipping  S.  W.  60°,  striking  N.  32°  W.  The  constituent  minerals 
ai«:  pinkish  orlhoclosc.  predominating;  pinkish  and  colorless  translucent 
•laartx;  mica  in  very  fine  black  scali's,  but  quite  abundant,  and  much  mote 
plenty  in  eert«in  layers  than  in  others;  and  also  a  whitish,  partly  altered, 
felspar,  in  fine  faceU".  In  some  plaees.  especially  micaceous  portions  have 
a  mvch  darker  color  than  usual;  in  Others  large  nests  of  coane,  deavable 
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pink  orthodase  occur.  The  laminne  are  for  the  most  part  not  ovei 
l-32d  inch  in  width,  remarkably  regular  and  parallel,  and  without 
contortion.  Two  sets  of  reins  traverse  the  rock,  both  of  reddish  felspar, 
those  of  one  set  being  but  mere  strings  and  faulting  the  others,  which  are 
one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  widtli.  This  gneiss  is  exposed  for  several 
hbndred  feet  along  the  river  opposite  Ledyard's  old  mill;  and,  as  shown  on 
the  map  and  section,  is,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  exposure,  overlaid  by  25  to 
30  feet  or  more  of  horizontal  sandstone,  which  fills  in  the  depression  in  the 
very  irregular  upper  surfiie»  of  the  gneiss.  The  exact  junction  of  the  two 
formations  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  for  a  long  distance.  In  some  places  the 
gneiss  shows  no  alteration  at  its  contact  witti  the  sandstone;  in  others 
again,  as  it  is  traced  upward  from  the  water *s  edge  to  the  line  of  contact, 
a  rapidly  increasing  decomposition  is  observed,  until  immediately  below 
the  sandstone  the  change  to  a  soft  bluish- white  clay  or  kaolin  (L018)  is 
complete.  The  kaolin  retains  still  very  plainly  the  fine  lamination  of  the 
unaltered  gneiss,  it  being  even  possible  in  some  cases  to  trace  individual 
laminie  from  the  unchanged  into  the  kaolinized  rock.  Immediately  below 
the  sandstone  the  laminae  of  the  softened  rock  aie  seen  to  be  bent  over  as 
though  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  sandstone.  This  is  a  fact  of 
some  interest,  since  it  would  confirm  the  view  already  presented,  that  the 
kaolinization  was  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone;  having 
been  caused  possibly  by  the  currents  of  carbonated  water  which  found  pas- 
sage along  the  junction  line  of  the  two  formations.  A  section  through  the 
sandstone,  kaolin,  and  gneiss,  is  presented  in  Fig.  20.  Up  the  river 
gneiss  continues  to  show,  losing,  gradually,  its  distinct  lamination,  to  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  wagon  bridge,  above  which,  after  an  interval 
without  exposures,  granite  appears. 

la.  Granite  (1,008):  medium-grained,  pinkish,  consisting  of  a  nearly  uniform 
admixture  of  pinkish  orthoclase,  in  facets  up  to  1-I6th  inch,  and  fine- 
grained translucent  quartz.  Some  mica  is  present,  in  fine  scales,  showing 
sometimes  a  slightly  stringy  arrangement.  This  granite  is  exposed  from  a 
short  distance  above  the  wagon  bridge,  as  far  north  as  the  north  line  of 
Sec.  14,  the  river  in  this  distance  passing  through  a  gorge  whose  walls 
sometimes  reacli  a  height  of  80  feet.  In  the  large  exposures  at  the  falle, 
the  parallel  grain  of  the  gneiss  below  is  almost  entirely  lost,  being  only 
occasionally  mdicatcd  in  an  obscure  arrangement  of  the  mica.  The  rock 
here  is  traversed  by  several  sets  of  joints  mostly  somewhat  irregular,  those 
showing  the  greatest  irregularity  trending  N.  80*  E.  and  dipping  72*  S.  E. 
but  having  no  corresponding  structure  in  the  rock.  Above,  the  granite 
shows  the  same  general  characters  as  at  the  falls,  occasionally — as  in  the 
railroad  cut  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  just  above  the  falls  —  showing  a 
dafker  kind  than  usual  from  a  greater  quantity  of  fine  dark  mica.  In  tbifi 
cut  there  arc  to  be  seen  two  sets  of  planes  equally  marked,  one  set  trend- 
ing N.  W.  and  dipping  N.  E.,  the  other  trending  N.  E.  and  dipping  N. 
W.  A  distinct  stringy  arrangement  of  the  mica  wa^  noted  parallel  to  the 
former  set.  Near  the  north  line  of  Seo.  15,  the  granite  exposures  cease 
suddenly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  whilst  tliey  continue  some  distance 
fartlier  on  the  west  side  —  a  fact  to  be  explained  by  the  northwest  strike  of 
the  succeeding  slaty  rocks. 

II.  Hot'nhhnde  rock  or  schist  (501):  fine-grained,  crystalline- textured;  dark- 
colored  to  black;  breaking  with  oonchoidal  fracture;  weathering  out  into 
rough  prismatic  fragments,  with  dirty  brown  color;  striking,  as  a  whole, 
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N.  W.    This  rock  is  exposed  in  a  low  lodge  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,    l^^^^ 
almost  immediately  succeeding  the  granite.     It  shows  also,  on  a  small 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  a  distinct  contorted  lamination  is 

observable.    Horizontal  width 60 

III.  Magttesian  slate  (516,  522):  pale-gray,  light-greenish-grey,  dark-green,  oc- 
casionally pink,  or  even  bright  brick-red,  from  presence  of  iron  sesquioxide; 
sometimes  quite  soft,  at  others  quite  hard  and  gritty,  from  the  presence  of 
fine  granular  quartz,  which  appears  never  to  be  entirely  absent;  highly 
schistose,  the  laminse  striking  N.  60*  W.  and  dipping  N.  E.  70°.  The 
magnesian  mineral  appears  to  be  talc  in  the  light-green  kinds,  and  chlo- 
rite in  the  dark  green,  the  former  kind  much  predominating,  and  never- 
sharply  defined  from  the  other.  The  light-gray  to  nearly  whitish  kinds  are 
the  most  silidous,  and  most  firm,  the  others  showing  much  tendency  to 
crumble  and  decompose.  This  is  especially  so  with  those  that  are  stained 
bright-red,  their  contained  oxide  of  iron  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  py- 
rite,  which  sometimes  is  to  be  seen  still  unchanged,  in  minute  cubes.  Tliese 
schists  are  exposed  on  the  east  side  of  Uie  river,  on  a  nearly  perpendicular 
bank,  100  feet  in  height,  which  forms  tlie  western  end  of  *'Tilden's  Iron 
Mound."  About  75  feet  along  the  river  bank  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
exposure,  a  bright-red  layer,  80  feet  thick,  occurs,  in  which  hematite  forms 
a  prominent  constituent,  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  laminsB  having  even  a 
bright  specular  lustre  (522)  and  in  which  nests  and  seams  of  porous,  iron- 
stained  quartz  are  quite  abundant  At  one  time  this  ferruginous  schist 
was  mined  as  an  iron  ore.  Averaged  specimens  from  it  yielded  respectively 
9.81. 28.18  and  31.27  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron;  the  first  representing  a  tliick-  , 

ness  of  24  feet,  near  the  water's  edge,  the  second  the  same  thickness  at  an 
elevation  of  30  feet  above  the  river,  the  third,  6  feet,  more  ferruginous 
than  the  rest,  immediately  next  below  (stratigrapliically)  the  preceding 
layer.  The  six  feet  layer  does  not  continue  the  whole  height  of  the  bank. 
The  length  of  the  exposure  of  Uus  rock  along  the  river  bank  is  about  700 

feet,  its  horizontal  width  a)x)ut * 200 

l\    Corered:  on  TOden's  Iron  Mound 550 

V,  Ferruginous  quartz-schist:  finely  laminated,  varying  from  a  light  gray, 
8(xnewhat  ferruginous  quartz-schist,  to  a  dark-colored  higlily  magnetic 
rock;  in  many  places  weathered  brownish,  iron- stained,  i>artly  crumbling. 
Tlus  rock  is  exposed  in  a  low  outcrop  on  the  water's  edge  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river;  in  a  similar  low  outcrop  on  the  west  bank;  and  again  (appar- 
ently the  same  layer)  some  distance  cast  from  the  river  on  the  north  flank 
of  the  Iron  Mound,  at  i)oint6  indicated  on  the  map.  The  first  exposure 
shows  a  very  much  decomposed,  crumbly,  brown-stained,  non-magnetic 
rock,  containing  42.32  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  outcrop  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  is  somewhat  larger,  showing  a  material  similar  to  that 
on  the  east  side,  with  a  very  plain  N.  50**  W.  strike,  and  N.  £.  dip.  A 
sample  across  the  whole  width  of  30  feet  yielded  35.96  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  exposures  on  the  Iron  Mound  are  partly  artificial,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  rock  having  been  removed  for  smelting  purposes.  In  one  of  the 
two  main  openings  the  rock  or  ore  is  brown-stained  and  magnetic,  contain- 
ing 34.22  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron;  in  the  other,  somewhat  deeper  in  the 
hill,  a  much  less  oxidized  material  is  seen.  ()f  this,  the  innermost  portions 
present  a  dark-gray  to  neady  black  appearance,  and  exceedingly  fine- 
grained texture,  being  composed  of  alternating  darker  and  lighter  colored 
(more  quartzose)  bands,  but  having  this  banding  much  less  pzomineut  than 
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on  the  weathered  kinds.    This  dark-colored  rock  is  distincdy  magnetic,    ^*^ 
affecting^  the  needle,  and  adhering:  tx)  a  magnet  in  quite  coarqe  particles. 
An  averaged  sample  yielded  32.1  per  cent,  of  iron.    A  partial  analysis  of 
the  same  material  yielded  the  writer,  in  1872,  the  following  results: 

MetaUic  iron 31 .87 

Silica. 45.72 

Lime 1 .62 

Alumina : 8.56 

Magnesia trace. 

Still  another  sample,  averaged  from  the  whole  opening,  and  from  the 
stock  pile  outside,  yielded  37.18  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  horizontal 
width  of  this  schist  seen  on  the  river  is 60 

VI.  Magnesian  schist:  similar  to  No.  Ill;  bedding  very  plain;  strike  N.  50'  W., 

dip60"N.  E.;  width 20 

VII.  Covered.    In  this  interval  the  west  side  of  the  river  begins  to  rise,  the  eiist 

side  being  now  depressed  into  the  valley  of  Levins*  creek.  On  each  side  of 
the  mouth  of  this  creek,  and  extending  up  it  for  a  long  distance,  arededges 
of  thin-bedded,  horizontal  sandstone,  which  thus  overlies  and  conceals  the 
Archaean  rocks,  filling  the  depressions  in  their  ancient  eroded  surface. 
The  Arclieean  exposures  are  now  transfened  to  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  horizontal  width  of  this  gap  at  right  angles  to  the  general  strike,  is. .      100 

VIII.  Magnesian  schist:  light-colored;   silicious;  similar  to  No.  VI;   showing 
plainly  the  same  bedding  structure;  width 40 

IX.  Ferruginous  quartz- sthist  (513);  fine-grained,  dark-gray,  very  quartasose; 

showing  under  the  lens  numerous  grains  of  glassy,  quartz,  which  occur 
more  abundantly  on  some  seams  than  others.  Seams  and  surfaces  stained 
red;  non- magnetic;  contains.  26.98  per  cent.  mcta!lic  iron;  strike  N.  45* 
W.;  width 24 

X.  Magnesian  schist  (511,512):  in  the  lower  or  more  southern  portions  quite  soft 

(512);  light  greenish-gray,  and  without  indication  of  any  quartzose  ingre- 
dient; towards  the  upper  portions  becoming  much  more  quartzose  (511), 
losing  the  softness  and  greenish  tinge.  In  these  last,  the  lens  reveals 
much  granular,  glassy,  translucent  and  smoky  quartz  between  the  laminse; 

width 200 

XL  Covered 120 

XII.  Magnesian  schist  {504):  greenish  gray;  having  thin  intercalated  bands  of 

ferruginous  quartz-schist;  width 120 

Xm.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist:  very  much  weathered.    An  old  pit  has  been 
sunk  on  this  near  the  water's  edge.    The  loose  material  in  the  pit  yielded 

30.23  per  cent,  metallic  iron.    The  width  seen  is 60 

Nos.  XII  and  XIII  are  well  exposed  in  the  railroad  cutting  at  the  top  of 
the  bank,  about  80  feet  high,  at  whose  foot  the  pit  alluded  to  is  sunk.  Tlie 
cutting  is  not  quite  in  the  line  of  strike,  being  nearly  north  and  south.  In 
it  are  exposed,  beginning  at  the  north  end  (a)  magnesian  schist  (508),  6 
feet  horizontal  width;  (h)  banded  ferruginous'  quartz  schist,  containing 
29.17  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  2  feet;  (c)  magnesian  schist  with  thin 
seams  of  ferruginous  quartz-schist,  13  feet;  (d)  ferruginous  quartz-schist, 
with  small  seams  of  magnesian  schist — the  more  ferruginous  iwrtions  con- 
taining 26.04  per  cent,  of  iron — 16  feet;  (e)  the  same  as  the  last,  but  con- 
taining more  magnesian  1)ands,  grading:  into  the  next  layer,  16  feet;  (f) 
ferruginous  schist,  with  many  magnesian  bands,  cut  into  small  prismatic 
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blocks  by  cloeo  jointings  and  contamingf  28.63  per  cent,  of  iron,  48  feet.    '^**^« 
Returning  now  to  the  river  bank  below,  we  note  next; 

XIV.  Moffitesian  schist:  (502,503)   60 

XV.  Covered:  by  sandstone.    Immediately  north  of  tlie  magnesian  sclust  No. 

XIV,  and  resting  directly  against  it,  horizontal  sandstone  is  seen  and  con- 
tinues to  show  in  mural  exposures  10  to  40  feet  in  height,  all  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  to  a  point  beyond  the  limits  of  the  section  The 
width  of  the  gap  is  about 3,500 

XVI.  Ferruginoua  quartz-schist:  much  oxidized,  containing  32.91  per  cent,  of 

iron 8 

XVII.  Mica  slate:  finely  laminated;  very  light-colored;  tlie  mica  in  bright-lus- 
tercd  plates  up  to  }^  inch  in  diameter 5 

XVIII.  Ferruginatts  quartz-schist  (1017):  fine-gramed,  very  thinly  and  dis- 
tinctly laminated,  without  contortion;  brownish  to  grayish  black  in  color; 
non-magnetic;  streak  red;  under  the  lens  seen  to  consist  of  mingled 
grains  of  white  quartz,  and  a  metallic-lustcred  black  mineral  (hematite?); 
contains  iron,  32.49  per  cent 32 

XIX.  Covered 22 

XX.  Ferruginous  quartz- schist :  resembling  No.  XVIII 7 

Nos.  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  and  XX,  aU  show  plainly  a  strike  of  N.  65' 
W.,  and  dip  of  70"  N.  E.  With  the  exception  of  XVIII,  which  rises 
10  feet  from  the  river,  they  are  all  seen  on  very  low  exposures  barely  ris- 
ing from  the  water,  and  overlaid  by  heavy  beds  of  sandstone,  which  shows 
in  a  perpendicular  face  in  the  bank  above.  The  exact  junction  of  No. 
XVIII  with  the  overlying  sandstone  is  well  exx>08ed,  it  being  possible  to 
obtain  hand  specimens  showing  both  formations  (1009).  One  of  tliese 
has  already  been  figured  on  page  462.  Another  remarkable  feature  in 
these  exposures  is  the  lx?nding  of  the  sandstone  layers  above,  to  confonn 
with  tlie  irregular  surface  of  the  schistose  rocks,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
a  motion  upward  of  the  schist  had  caused  the  bending,  wliich  is  seen,  not 
only  in  the  lower  layers,  but  also  in  the  heavy  ones  6  to  10  feet  above. 
This  feature  ia  represented  in  Fig.  21. 

At  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks,  the  sand  is  seen  to  have  frequently  been 
wedged  between  tlie  partly  separated  schist  laminse,  and  in  one  place  in- 
cludes a  detached  mass  of  the  schist. 

XXI.  Covered  by  sandstone 150 

XXII.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist : 3 

XXIII.  Covered 40 

XXIV.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist  (519) 5 

Total  horizontal  width  of  the  slaiy  series  measured 5,406 

Approximate  thickness 5, 000 

Nos.  XXII  and  XXIV  occur  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  barely 
seen  above  tlie  water's  edge,  l)eing  overlaid  by  heavy  Ijeds  of  sandstone. 

The  existence,  in  the  region  alxxut  Black  River  Falls,  of  isolated  hills  of  ferruginous 
schist,  which  rise  through  the  surrounding  horizontal  sandntone,  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  These  hills  are  known  locally  as  "iron  ore  mounds."  They  are  from  100  to  250 
feet  in  height,  and  rise  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  level  sandy  plain,  which  is  alsc 
dotted  by  loftier  castellated  outliers  composed  of  higher  layers  of  tlie  same  sandstone  as 
that  which  forms  its  basement.  The  rocks  of  the  "  iron  ore  mounds ''  strictly  come  un- 
der another  head,  being  isolated  areas  of  Archaean;  bul  are  conveniently  aUudod  to  here 
Wis.  Sub.  — 32. 
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on  account  of  thdr  uloM  relations  to,  and  short  distance  from,  the  slatj  rocks  just  de- 
scribed as  occurring  on  Black  river.  For  the  positions  of  the  various  mounds,  see  Atlas 
Plate  XV,  Area  F.  I^e  exposures  observed  on  them  are  moetl;  poor,  and  neeily  alwaji 
of  ferruginous  quartz-schist,  Uke  that  oocurriner  on  Black  river,  and  quartz.  On  thoce 
mounds,  however,  which  lie  on  sections  15  and  U.  T.  21,  B.  3  W.,  and  Sec.  31,  T.  22, 
R.  3  W.,  the  iron  oiide,  instead  of  being  maRnctic,  or  red,  or  brown  and  hydrated,  is 
brilliant  epm^ular  hematite.  The  specimens  from  the  mound  on  Sec.  12,  T.  21,  R.  4  W., 
show  chiefly  a  dark-colored  magnetic  rock,  like  that  of  Tilden's  iron  mound.  On  the 
mound  on  Sec.  17,  T.  21,  R.  3  W.,  white  quartz  onlj  wa*  observed. 

The  considerable  amount  of  iron  in  the  schists  of  Black  river,  and  of  the  mounds  in 
the  neighboring  country,  hns  for  many  years  attracted  attention  to  these  rocks,  it  being 
supposed  that  they  were  of  value  as  ores  of  iron.  Several  attempts  at  smelting  have  been 
made.  One  small  furnace  was  built  on  the  ))anks  of  Levin's  creek,  as  long  ago  as  1855, 
and  another  begun,  but  never  comi^eted,  on  the  south  xide  of  Tilden's  mound,  near  the 
river.  In  the  first-named,  the  ferruginous  quartz-scbiit  of  the  north  ude  of  Tilden's 
mound  was  mixed  with  the  hematitic  ma^esian  schists  from  the  west  dde  of  the  Nune 
mound  on  the  river  bank.  As  a  flux  for  this  mixture,  a  dolomitic  hmestone  from  the  Lower 
Magnesian  formation  was  used.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  no  successful  work  wui 
ever  done. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  interest  that  had  been  excited  with  regard  to  these  ores, 

and  the  reputation  they  had  already  attained,  the  writer  waa  sent,  during  the  first  year 

Fig.  21. 
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of  the  present  surv(7,  by  tlio  then  Chief  Geologist,  Dr.  I.  A.  Ltpham,  to  make  an  exam- 
ination as  to  (Jieir  value.  Samples  for  analysis  were  averaj[cd  fmm  alt  the  exposures 
and  in  dl  the  openings  seen;  and  analyses  ma<ic  of  m^st  of  the  samples,  especially  with 
regard  to  their  nchness  in  iron.  I'ho  ores  or  iron-bearing  rocks  are  of  two  general 
kinds;  theferruginouaquarti-schista,  in  which  the  iron-bearing  ingredient  is  at  different 
times  magnetite,  specular  hematite,  red  hematite,  and  the  brown  or  hjdrat«d  oiide— 
the  last  two  probably  from  weathering  only  — and  the  ferruginous  magnesiaa  scbirts, 
in  which  tlie  iron  oiide  is  red  hematite.  Of  tlie  former  kind,  the  various  samples  yielded 
r.«pectively.  26.04,  26.9S.  25.1H,  29.17,  ;W.2:).  i».90.  31.87,  32.10.  32.49.  32.91.  M.22, 
,%.96,  37. W  and  42.-'i2  per  centa.  of  metallic  iron.  Of  tlie  latter,  observed  only  in  one 
phkce.  the  samples  yielded  9.81.  28.13  and  31.27  per  centa.'  In  the  first  kind,  the  only 
other  important  ingredient  besides  iron  oxide  ij*  quartz;  in  the  second,  a  silicate  of  mtg- 
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nesta.  Thoogh  obtiuned  on  uu^fullr  eclected  Bumplea,  the  above  figures  are  probably 
eomewhat  high.  Whilst  iroa  area  are  worked  with  even  lower  percentagex  tlian  theae, 
such  adiniztures  as  quHitz  and  magnesian  ailicatea  would  nccesaitute  quantities  of  iron 
at  teaat  half  B8  large  again.  The  Black  river  "orcB"  then,  really  cannot  be  regarded  ad 
ores,  but  are  properlj  iron-beanng  rocks.  Whether  valuable  working  ores  ma;  yet  be 
diaoovered  in  thexe  slaty  rocks  is  another  question.  Similar  rocks  occur  with  the  work- 
able oieeof  Michigan.  Taking,  however,  all  the  eircumstances  int«  account,  it  ie  deemed 
rather  iniprobable  that  such  area  can  eiist.  Even  if  Ihey  do,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
diflcovcied,  )mt  rather  to  remain  hidden  underneath  the  sandstime  that  forms  the  surface 
rock  Uuougiiout  the  region. 

It  ha«  been  said  on  a  previous  page  that  the  peculior  lithological  characters  of  the 
slat;  rocks  of  Black  river,  and  of  the  mounds  of  the  vicinity,  strongly  sug^cest  their 
Huronian  age — a  suggestion  which  is  partly  corroborated  by  their  position  on  tlie  border 
of  the  great  Archaean  area  of  the  north  part  of  the  state.  It  has  been  supposed  that  ' 
the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  foregoing  sertjon  were  Laurention,  the  staty  rocks  Huro- 
niau.    From  the  details  given  it  will  lie  seen  that  all  must  be  assigned  to  the  same 

At  niack  River  SUtion,  on  Sec.  3.  T.  22,  R.  3  W.,  where  the  Green  B^  and  Min- 
nesota Railway  crosses  Black  river,  crystalline  rocks  are  eiiwsed  in  the  side  and  bottom 
of  tie  gorge  through  which  the  river  paases,  and  are  overlaid  at  the  topof  the  banks  by 
a  few  thin  layers  of  sandstone.  The  river  here  trends  aliout  S.  25°  W.,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion roughly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  strike.  The  southernmost  exposure  examined 
■was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  l>elow  the  railroad  bridge.  Beginning  with  it,  and  paes- 
ina  northward  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  the  foUott-ing  different  rocks  wore  noticed: 

Fio.  22. 


r.  Gaeiai:  showing  in  a  rounded  knob  some  2'J  feet  above  the  water,  and  about  100  feet 
long,  and  in  the  rivi-r  bed  below  for  about  200  feet  northward.  At  tlie  southern 
end  of  the  eKposurc  the  gneiss  (1.000)  is  very  fine-grained,  thinly  laminated,  pink- 
ish-weatliercd,  andquaitww;  consisting  of  fine -granular,  glassy  quartz,  predom- 
inating; fine  pinkish  fclnpar.  and  fine  black  mica,  arranged  in  lines,  the  laniina- 
ticn  of  the  rock  being  also  independent  of  tlie  arrangement  of  tlie  mica;  haviuff 
a  strike  of  N.  fS'  W..  and  a  dip  of  62°  N.  E.  A  hundred  feet  northward  this 
merges  into  a  kind  (1,001)  in  which  tl.e  granular  quartz  etill  more  largely  predom- 
inates, and  the  mica  is  almost  wholly  absent.  A  short  diatanee  beyond,  this  changes 
again  toa  dark  colored,  beautifully  contorted  kind  (1,002),  consisting  of  finft-giuined 
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white  quartz,  partly  airanged  in  separate  white  bands,  up  to  one  inch  in  widtiu 
and  partly  also  mingled  with  fine,  brilliant  black  mica,  and  fine,  white  felspar,  in 
dark  gray  bands.  The  w;eathered  surface  of  this  is  dark  brown  with  a  white  kao- 
linized  undercrust.  North  of  the  gneiss  no  rock  occurs  for  400  feet,  then  oome 
outcrops  some  500  feet  long  of, 
H.  Diarite  (1,003):  rather  coarse-grained,  highly  crystalline,  grayish,  felspathic;  com- 
posed of  large  surfaced,  bluish-gray  felspar,  with  coarse  hornblende;  without  def- 
inite bedding  structure.  Underneath  the  railroad  bridge  this  rock  is  terminated 
by  a  mass  or  vein  of, 

III.  White  quartz:  5  feet  wide.    Immediately  next  to  which  begin  outcrops  about  200 
feet  long  of 

IV.  Gneins  (1,005  and  1,006):  rather  fine-grained,  pink-and-gray-banded,  very  quartz- 

ose;  consisting  princii^ally  of  pink  and  colorless  translucent  quartz,  wiUi  some  fine 
greenish-black  mica  and  pinkish  orthoclase;  in  places  a  quartzite  (1,004),  the  oth- 
er minerals  being  almost  wholly  absent.  Above  this  the  rocks  are  concealed  for  a 
short  distance,  after  which  are  seen,  some  20  feet  in  width,  of 

V.  Micaceous  schist  (1,007):  a  very  peculiar,  fine-grained,  dark-brown,  earthy-textured, 

jointed  rock.  Under  the  lens  it  is  seen  to  consist  largely  of  angular  grains  of 
quartz.    The  smooth  jointed  planes  of  this  rock  strike  N.  W.,  and  stand  verticaL 

In  the  river  one  mile  above  Rlack  River  Station,  a  ledge  150  feet  long  and  25  feet 
high,  is  seen,  of  fine-grained,  dark-reddish  granite  (990),  consisting  of  a  rather  uniform 
and  close  admixture  of  reddish  orthoclase,  in  fine  glittering  facets,  reddish-brown,  trans- 
lucent quartz,  some  colorless  quartz,  and  a  little,  sparsely  scattered,  fine  black  mica. 
Half  a  mile  further  up  stream,  fine-gi-ained,  red  and  gray  banded,  quartzose  gneiss 
(991)  is  exposed.  The  gray  bands  consist  of  fine-grained,  glassy  quartz,  fine  black  mica 
and  white  felspar;  the  red  of  brown  and  red  translucent  quartz,  mingled  wuth  a  little 
orthoclase.  From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork,  the  bed  of  Black  river  shows  nu- 
merous small  ledges,  3  to  4  feet  high,  of  contorted  gneiss  and  reddish  granite. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork,  which  is  on  Sec.  36,  T.  23,  R.  3  W.,  exposures 
of  red  granite  are  seen  as  far  as  French's  mill,  on  See.  25.  The  wagon  road  which, 
for  half  a  mile  below  the  mill,  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  river  has,  on  tlie  east  side, 
ledges  of  red  granite,  and  on  the  west,  a  ridge  tliirty  to  forty  feet  high,  composed  of 
horizontal,  coarse-grained,  quartzose,  cross-laminated  sandstone.  In  one  place,  the 
exact  junction  of  Ihe  two  formations  is  to  be  seen.  At  the  mill,  the  granite  exposures 
are  especially  large,  botli  on  the  west  bank  and  on  a  large  island  in  the  stream.  Two 
kinds  of  the  granite  occur,  both  presenting  a  prevailing  pinkish  weathering:  (1)  a  rather 
fine-grained,  very  uniform- textured,  dark  reddish  kind  (988,  dose  to  990);  and  (2),  a 
medium-grained,  uniform- textured,  pinkish-grey,  quartzose  kind  (987),  containing 
both  colorless  glassy,  and  pink  translucent  quartz;  pink  orthoclase;  and  fine  black 
brilliant  mica.  Both  kinds  appear  like  handsome  building  or  ornamental  granites.  No 
definite  bedding  structure  is  to  be  seen. 

On  the  wagon  road,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Neillsville,  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R. 
2  W.,  is  a  large  outcrop  200  yards  long,  and  10  to  40  feet  high,  of  porphyritic,  cal- 
careous gneiss,  striking  E.  W.,  and  dipping  80*"  S.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  ex- 
posure, the  rock  (984),  is  medium-grained,  fine -laminated,  knotty,  and  highly  mica- 
ceous. Fresh  surfaces  show  a  large  quantity  of  fine-flaked  brilliant  blaok  im'ca,  white 
quartz  in  little  nests,  around  which  the  micaceous  lamins  curve,  and  white  felspar, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  smaller  nests  up  to  a  quarter  to  half  inch  in  diameter.  In 
large  quantity,  the  pulverized  rock  effervesces  briskly  in  muriatic  add.  In  the  mid<lle 
|X)rtion  of  the  ledge,  the  rock  (9S5),  dosely  resembles  that  just  described;  but  shows 
much  pink  dcavable  felspar  and  less  mica,  the  pink  felspar  forming  the  knots.    At  the 
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All  the  areas,  except  the  one,  or  rather  the  group,  including  the 
Baraboo  ranges  in  Sauk  county,  are  of  small  size,  generally  occupying 
much  less  than  a  square  mile  of  area.  With  the  same  exception,  they 
are  all  mound- like  in  form,  rising,  usually,  somewhat  abruptly  from 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  frequently  level,  and  showing  al- 
ways considerable  rock  exposures  on  the  flanks  and  summits,  being 
often  almost  all  of  bare  rock.  Tliey  reach  heights  of  from  50  to  250 
feet,  but  are  usually  lower  than  surrounding  outlying  bluffs  of  the 
horizontal  strata.  The  Baraboo  group,  unlike  the  others,  constitutes 
a  series  of  bold  ridges,  one  of  which  reaches  elevations  of  800  and  900 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  length  of  over  20  miles.  These 
ranges  are  so  important  an  element  in  the  topographical  features  of 
Central  Wisconsin,  that  they  have  already  received  attention  in  the 
chapter  on  general  topography.  They  are  still  more  fully  described 
in  subsequent  pages. 

The  nature  of  the  rocks  composing  the  several  areas  is  not  always 
the  same.  The  large  areas  in  Sauk  county,  and  a  few  others,  are 
chiefly  of  quartzite;  a  number  are  of  quartz-porphyry;  still  others 
of  granite,  which  is  different  in  different  cases;  and  yet  others,  occur- 
ing  in  Jackson  county,  and  close  to  the  main  Archaean  area,  are  of 
ferruginous  quartz-schist. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  the  granitic  areas,  these  rocks  arc  generally 
quite  distinctly  bedded,  and  are  usually  tilted  at  high  angles. 

In  many  of  the  areas,  especially  in  those  whose  elevation  is  consid- 
erable, horizontal  sandstone  is  found  lying  immediately  against  the 
tilted  crystalline  rocks,  pebbles  and  boulders  from  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  sandstone,  giving  it  often  a  rough,  conglomeratic  charac- 
ter, and  proving  at  once  the  great  antiquity  and  non-intrusive  nature 
of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived.  Some  of  the  areas  hav^, 
without  doubt,  been  once  entirely  buried  beneath  the  sandstone  layers, 
to  whose  subsequent  denudation  they  owe  their  resurrection. 

The  following  tabulation  gives,  in  a  condensed  manner,  and  in  a 
form  convenient  for  comparison,  the  location,  size,  nature,  etc.,  of  each 
of  the  know^l  areas.  The  facts  with  regard  to  Nos.  II,  III,  XI,  XIII 
and  XVIII,  are  furnished  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  in  whose  report  de- 
scriptions of  them  will  be  found. 
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IL  Special  Descriptions  of  the  Several  Areas. 
The  Babajboo  Quartzite  Ranges. 

The  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges  occupy  much  the  largest  extent  of  territoiy,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  much  the  most  striking  and  most  important  as  influencing  the  to- 
pography of  the  state,  of  any  of  the  isolated  Aichsean  areas  that  occur  within  the  region 
of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Their  bold  character,  and  the  dissimilarity  between  their  rocks 
and  those  of  the  country  around,  have  drawn  to  them  the  attention  of  previous  State 
Geologists,  as  weU  as  of  other  scientific  men.  Perdval^  regarded  the  quartzitcs  com- 
posing tlie  ranges  as  resulting  from  a  metamotphism  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the 
surrounding  region.  Hall*  refers  them  correctly  to  the  Ardisean,  making  them  Huro- 
nan,  but  his  detailed  examinations  were  not  published.  Alexander  Winchell'  calls  them 
"  Lower  Potsdam,"  on  the  evidence  of  some  fossils  belonging  to  the  middle  Potsdam, 
and  found  in  the  sandstone  lying  against  the  quartzite.  This  he  regards  as  proving  the 
'*  Lower  Potsdam ''  age  of  the  quartzite,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  unoou- 
formable  with  tlie  sandstone,  and  projects  upwards  into  the  horizon,  not  only  of  the 
middle  Potsdam,  but  even  far  above  into  that  of  the  St.  Peters.  The  ArchsBan  age  of 
the  quartzite  was  first  definitely  proved  by  the  writer  in  1872,^  and  this  conclusion  has 
since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  work  of  other  geologists,^  and  also  by  his  own 
further  researches  in  the  region. 

Tlie  BaraJboo  Blufis  constitute  two  east  and  west  ranges  extending  some  25  miles  in 
length  through  the  towns  of  Caledonia,  in  Columbia  county,  and  Greenfield,  Merrimack, 
Sumpter,  Baraboo,  Honey  Creek,  Freedom,  Excelsior  and  Westfield,  in  Sauk  county. 
The  southern  one  of  the  ranges  is  much  the  bolder  and  more  continuous,  and  the  two 
are  not  exactly  parallel,  but  diverge  as  they  are  traced  westward.  At  their  eastern  ends, 
in  Columbia  county,  they  unite  in  a  bold  point,  rising  abruptly  from  the  low  ground  of 
the  Wisconsin  river,  here  at  the  easternmost  point  of  Uie  great  bend  which  the  quartzite 
ranges  compel  it  to  take.  Tracing  them  westward,  we  find  the  two  ridges,  about  mid- 
way in  their  lengths,  some  four  miles  apart,  and  at  their  western  ends  a  mile  or  so  more 
than  this.  Here  a  bold,  nearly  north  and  south,  cross-ridge,  also  with  a  quartzite  core, 
unites  the  two,  thus  finishing  an  entire  cordon  of  bluffs  around  a  depressed  interior.  All 
around  the  outside  of  this  circuit  of  liills,  except  beyond  tlie  western  cross-ridge,  the 
country  is  comparatively  low,  and  often  quite  level,  so  that  the  ridges  rise  very  boldly, 
forming,  for  a  non-mountainous  country,  quite  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape. 

The  southern  quartzite  range  is  broken  down  in  only  one  place,  the  gorge  in  wtd(Ai 
Ues  the  Devil's  Lake,  and,  as  seen  from  the  low  ground  of  tlie  Wisconsin  river  on  the 
south,  presents  a  continuous,  wavy  crest,  often  with  large  areas  of  bare  rock,  and  with 
elevations  of  from  600  to  700  feet  above  the  rivex,  and  of  700  to  900  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  Its  higher  portions  have  a  width  of  from  one  to  four  miles,  the  outline  being 
quite  irregular  on  account  of  the  deep  and  very  anciently  eroded  valleys  that  indent  its 
sides.  The  great  antiquity  of  these  valleys  is  evinced  by  their  showing  on  their  sides 
and  bottoms  layers  of  horizontal  sandstone  clinging  to  tlie  underlying  quartzite.  The 
sandstone  has  evidently  been  deposited  in  valleys  wliich  were  originally  formed  long 
before  its  deposition,  and  have  been  carved  out  anew  in  the  same  places,  on  account  of 

1 "  Annual  Report  of  the  Geolog:ical  Survey  of  Wisconsin,"'  1856,  p,  101. 

s  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  1862. 

•American  Journal  of  Science  II,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  226. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  Feb.,  1872. 

*  See  J.  U.  Baton  ^*  On  the  Kclations  of  the  Sandstones,  Conglomerate  and  Limestone,  of  Sauk 
county  to  each  otlier  and  to  the  Aaoic,'*  Am.  J.  Sci.  Ill,  vol.  V,  p.  144,  and  T.  C.  Chamberlin  on  the 
"  Methods  of  Upheaval  of  the  Baraboo  Ran^s,''  Wis.  Acad.  Sci..  vol.  IT. 
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its  friable  and  non-resistant  nature.  The  countiy  on  top  of  the  ran^  is  heavily  timljered 
presenting  in  this  regard,  as  abo  in  its  almost  universal  heavy  day  soil,  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  lower  oomitry  aroand.  This  clay  soil  has  caused  the  making  of  many  ex- 
cellent farms  on  top  of  tlie  range.  It  occurs  alike  on  the  quartzite  and  the  high-level 
sandstone.  In  the  eastern  extension  of  the  blufi&  it  might  be  regarded  as  of  glacial  ori- 
gin, but  to  the  westward  the  glacial  drift  limit  is  reachod  about  midway  in  the  length 
o^f  the  range,  and  some  other  origin  must  be  sought. 

Tlie  northern  range  is  much  less  pronounced  tlian  the  southern.  For  about  seven 
miles  west  from  the  junction  of  the  two,  in  Columbia  county,  it  forms  a  continuous  ridge 
some  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  but  generally  much  less  than  a  mile  in  width.  Further 
west  its  height  lessens  for  long  distances,  the  Archaean  rocks  forming  its  core  at  the 
same  time  becoming  covered  by  the  overlying  horizontal  sandstones,  through  which 
they  appear  here  and  there  in  small  outcrops.  Farther  west  still  tliis  range  rises  again, 
and  where  it  joins  the  cross  ridge  at  its  western  extremity  has  become  again  bold,  with 
a  height  of  200  to  300  feet.  Although  thus  indefinite  in  its  middle  portions,  the  higher 
ground  never  entirely  disappears  along  the  line  of  the  range,  except  at  the  three  points 
where  the  Baraboo  river  and  one  of  its  tributaries  cut  through  in  deep  gorges. 

The  depressed  area  within  tlie  circuit  of  the  quartzite  bluffs  is,  for  the  most  part, 
somewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding  outside  country,  and  towards  its  eastern  and 
western  extremities  rises  rather  rapidly  up  to  the  enclosing  ridges.  In  Columbia  county 
much  of  tlie  area  between  the  ranges  is  as  high  as  the  northern  range  itself,  and  is  un- 
derlaid by  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone,  which  fills  in  the  canoe-shaped  trough  of  the 
uniting  quartzite  belts.  At  one  time  the  rest  of  the  valley  between  the  ranges  was 
filled  in  a  similar  manner,  and  has  since  been  partially  recarved  in  the  friable  sandstone 
which  still  forms  its  bottom.  This  valley  is  now  traversed  longitudinally  by  the  Baraboo 
river,  which  enters  and  leaves  it  by  deep  gorges  through  the  northern  ridge,  having  a 
fail  between  the  gorges  of  about  70  feet. 

The  rock  constituting  the  great  body  of  the  Baraboo  ranges  is  a  quartzite  of  a  non- 
granular, usually  flaky,  texture,  and  of  a  color  from  nearly  white,  thi-ough  gray,  pink, 
and  amethyst,  to  purplish-red  and  even  brick-red,  the  gray  and  deep-red  being  the  most 
common,  the  white  the  least  so.  Very  rarely  a  distinct  granular  textiure  is  seen,  some- 
what more  commonly  a  slight  tendency  in  that  direction.  The  quartzite  is  frequently 
very  distinctly  laminated,  the  lines  of  lamination  being  contorted  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  marked  by  alternating  light-colored  and  dark-colored  lines.  There  is  never 
any  cleavage  parallel  tc  the  lamination  lines.  Nejct  in  abundance  to  the  regular  quartz- 
ite, and  merging  into  it,  are  heavy  beds  of  a  fine  metamorphic  conglomei-ate,  itsuaDy  of 
a  grayish  to  amethystine  color,  in  which  tlie  matrix  and  pebbles  are  alike  of  quartzite, 
and  not  always  very  well  defined  from  one  another.  Forming  thin  layers  l)etwoen  the 
thick  layers  of  quartzite,  is  in  many  places  to  be  seen  a  peculiar  greasy-surfaced  quartz- 
schist,  the  laminae  of  which  are  composed  of  quartzite  like  that  of  the  regular  quartzite 
layers,  seamed  and  covered  on  the  surface  witli  a  soft,  lilac  to  white,  talc-Uke,  mineral. 
This  slate  or  schist  usually  exhibits  the  true  slaty  or  transverse  cleavage.  The  soft 
mineral  pervading  it- is  suspected  to  be  always,  as  it  certainly  is  sometimes,  aluminous 
rather  than  magnesian.  It  occurs  occasionally  forming  slaty  layen*  with  but  little 
quartz  admixture,  and,  in  small  seams,  even  entirely  pure.  It  then  has  rather  the 
physical  characters  of  a  compacted  day,  and  this  appearance  is  borne  out  by  the  analyses 
given  beyond,  which  show  that  the  pure  day-like  kinds  are  probably  not  distinct  miner- 
als, but  rather  a  mixture  of  a  clayey  substance  with  fine  sihca.  In  both  physical  prop- 
erties and  chemical  composition  this  material  is  dosdy  allied  to  the  pipestone  of  soutli- 
west  Minnesota,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  color. 

Other  quartz-schists  of  quite  a  different  character  have  been  observed  forming  the 
k)west  layers  of  the  north  quartzite  range,  both  at  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo 
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and  at  the  Upper  NanowB  of  the  same  stream.  These  are  white  to  stzaw-oolored,  dis- 
tmctly  granular  in  texture,  the  quartz  grains  being  of  transluocnt  giassy  quartz.  The 
whole  rock  is  more  or  less  pervaded  by  a  soft  clayey  nmterial,  and  splits  out  in  lazge 
thin  sheets.  On  the  northernmost  portions  of  the  north  range,  at  the  Lower  Narrows, 
and  also  for  a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  a  great  thickness  of  quartz-porphyry  is 
to  be  observed.  This  porphyry  resembles  that  of  the  several  small  porphyry  areas  of 
the  adjoining  portions  of  Columbia,  Marquette  and  Green  Lake  counties  and  proves  at 
once  that  we  must  regard  these  areas  as  part  of  the  same  formation  that  appears  in  the 
Baraboo  ranges. 

In  the  quartzite,  milk-white  veins  and  nests  are  frequently  to  be  seen.  In  some 
places,  as  at  the  Upper  Narrows,  the  white  quartz  veins  show  frequently  geodic  cavities, 
lined  with  quartz-crj'stals  of  great  clearness  and  beauty,  and  not  nnfrequently  of  very 
large  size,  though  usually  small.  In  tlie  veins  at  the  Upper  Narrows,  such  crystal- 
lined  cavities  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Along  witli  the  crystals,  sometimes  compacted 
over  them,  sometimes  loose  in  the  cavities,  and  again  in  thin  seams  by  itself,  is  to  be 
seen  a  soft,  white  mineral.  This  is  often  pulverulent,  at  times  gritty,  at  others  a  nearly 
impalpable  powder,  and  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina. 
With  the  white  quartz,  in  nests  of  some  size,  is  often  to  be  observed  brilliant  specular 
iron  in  large  crystalline  surfaces.  It  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  layers  of  quartzite,  in 
fine  scales.  Titanic  iron  is  also  reported.  These,  with  the  peculiar  aluminous  silicate 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  quartz-schists,  are  the  only  minerals  known  to  oocir 
in  the  Baraboo  rocks. 

Fig.  23. 
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Scale  natural,  13,000  feet  to  the  inch.> 

The  quartzitcs  and  associated  rocks  are  quite  distinctly  bedded,  though  tlie  bedding 
is  not  nnfrequently  obscured  by  cross-jointing,  which  is  often  to  be  observed  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  dip,  wherever  observed,  is  towards  the  north,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
both  ranges,  but  varies  much  in  amount.  In  the  southern  range  it  is  usually  quite 
low,  as  low  sometimes  as  Id"*  in  the  middle  and  broadest  portions.  In  the  northern 
range  the  dips  are  always  much  higher,  running  from  55*"  to  90*".  The  rocks  of  Uie 
two  ranges  appear,  however,  to  be  parts  of  a  continuous  series,  the  quartz-porphyiy 
beds  of  the  northern  range  constituting  the  uppermost  layers. 

For  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  ranges  and  their  relaticms  to  the  sunound- 

*  A  Bketch,  similar  to  this,  accompanies  a  paper  by  Prof.  Chamberlln,  **  On  the  Method  of  Up- 
heaval of  the  Baraboo  Kauges,^^  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  bat  it  is  not  drawn  on  a  natnial 
scale. 
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ing  horizontal  siarata,  see  Atlcus  Plate  XIV,  and  the  sections  of  Plate  XXI  of  this  toI- 
ttme.  If  the  view,  just  indicated,  that  there  are  no  folds  concealed  beneath  the  sand- 
stone in  the  intervening  valley,  is  the  correct  one,  the  thickness  of  the  entire  series  must 
be  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  erosion  that  has  taken  place  correspondingly  great. 
Fig.  28  indicates  the  present  structure  and  relative  positions  of  the  ridges,  and,  by  the 
dotted  lines  above,  tlie  possible  original  structure,  and  the  extent  of  the  erosion  that  has 
taken  place.  The  figure  is  drawn  to  a  natural  scale,  the  line  of  section  being  Uie  same 
as  that  of  Fig.  II  of  Plate  XX.  The  heavy  black  line  represents  the  overlying  Potsdam 
sandstone.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  valley  between  the  ranges  owed  its  existence, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  first  place,  to  soft  rocks  intercalated  between  the  harder  quart- 
zites.  The  hypothesis  of  Fig.  2S  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  entire  disappear- 
ance of  the  other  side  of  the  great  arch,  an  well  as  the  peculiar  ways  in  which  the 
ranges  come  together  at  their  extremities  are  difiicult  to  explain  by  it.  It  may  be  said 
in  tliis  connection  that  the  dip  observations  toward  the  west  are  not  so  satisfactory  or 
numerous  as  they  might  be. 

The  irregular  areas  over  which  the  Archaean  rocks  are  at  surface,  are  indicated,  as  ac- 
curately as  present  knowledge  will  permit,  on  Atlas  Plate  XIV.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  tlie  tracing  of  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  quartzite  areas  lies  in  the  fact  that  rem- 
nants of  the  horizontal  sandstones  which  flank  and  cover  them  may  be  found  at  almost 
any  elevation  upon  the  bluffs,  so  that  no  barometrical  observations  are  of  avail.  The 
areas,  as  indicated,  are,  however,  very  nearly  accurate.  There  are  places  within  them 
where,  without  doubt,  patches  of  the  covering  sandstone  occur,  but  the  quartzite  is  in 
every  such  cane  but  a  short  distance  beneath.  .The  peculiar  features  of  these  sandstones 
and  tbeir  relations  to  the  other  Silurian  strata  of  the  region  are  treated  of  on  a  subse- 
quent page. 

Beginning  the  detailed  descriptions  at  the  best  known,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  points  about  the  quartzite  ranges,  we  note  first  the  occurrences  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  T.  11,  ranges  6  and  7  E.,  Sauk  county.  Here  the 
southern  range  is  cut  entirely  through  by  a  deep  quartzite- walled  valley  or  gorge,  500 
feet  in  depth,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width.  In  its  noithem  portion  tliis  valley 
trends  due  north  and  south  for  about  a  mile;  turning  then  abruptly  at  right  angles  it 
extends  eastward  two  mUes  and  a  half.  In  the  north  and  south  part  lies  Devil's  Lake, 
with  a  length  of  sometliing  more  than  a  mile,  and  a  width  one-fourth  less  than  this,  its 
surface  being  about  100  feet  above  the  valley  surface  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  gorge, 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  Bamboo  river  at  Baraboo,  and  more  than  200  above  the 
Wisconsin  at  Merrimack.  It  is  held  in  this  elevated  position  by  two  immense  morainic 
heaps  of  glacial  drift  lying  at  either  end  of  the  lake  and  rising  more  than  100  feet 
alx)ve  its  level.  The  lake  has  a  nearly  level  sandy  lx)ttom  except  near  the  shores,  and  is 
over  most  of  its  area  some  SO  feet  in  depth.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  but  one  small  stream 
running  into  it.  It  is  thus  prolmbly  fed  chiefly  by  springs,  and  maintains  its  level  by 
evaporation  and  by  filtering  tlux)ugh  the  lieai^s  of  gravel  and  sand  whicli  hold  it  in 
place.  Near  the  northwest  comer  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Baraboo  passes 
witliin  a  few  rods  of  the  lake,  and  possibly  carries  with  it  some  of  the  lake  water. 

As  shown  on  the  map  of  Plate  XIX,  on  its  west  and  soutli  sides  the  lake  washes  the 
bases  of  tlie  bounding  cliffs  of  the  gorge.  Both  east  and  west  cliffs  are  highest  near 
their  southern  ends,  towanls  which  they  rise  gradually  from  the  north,  following  roughly 
the  dip  planes,  which  also  rise  southward,  and  the  edges  of  which  can  be  seen  quite  well 
marked  on  either  wall  of  the  gorge.  By  aneroid  measurement  the  highest  point  of  the 
west  bluff  is  475  feet  above  the  lake  level  or  860  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  tlie 
southern  portion  of  the  east  bluff  but  little  lower.  In  their  upper  portions  tlie  cliff's  are 
vertical,  sometimes  for  as  much  as  200  feet  or  more,  but  tlieu:  lower  parts  are  clothed 
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with  a  heavy  talus  or  '*  ancle,"  composed  of  great  blocks  of  the  quartzite  that  haye 
fallen  from  the  cliiis  above.  These  masses  are  often  as  much  as  20  feet  on  a  side,  with 
a  somcwliat  regular  shape  imparted  by  the  powerful  joints  that  everywhere  traverse  the 
quartzite,  and  cut  it  into  blocks  only  needing  to  be  slightly  dislodged  in  order  to  fall 
down  the  cliff.  For  the  greater  portion  of  their  lengths  both  east  and  west  blafis  are 
quite  narrow,  being  backed  by  deep  ravines  opening  northward.  The  northern  end  of  the 
east  bluff,  especially,  is  a  mere  crest,  having  behind  it  one  of  the  ancient  sandstone- 
lined  ravines  that  have  before  boen  mentioned. 

In  its  east  and  west  extension,  the  valley  preserves  the  same  characters  aa  above  de- 
scribed, the  cliff  on  the  north  side  being  the  highest  and  boldest,  and  retaining  for  a 
long  distance  the  height  it  attains  at  the  comer  where  the  valley  bends.  Along  the  face 
of  this  clill'  the  heavy  quartzite  beds  are  seen  on  the  strike,  and  present,  therefore,  an 
appearance  of  horizontality  when  viewed  from  the  valley  below.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  20,  T.  11,  R.  7  E,  tlie  northern  cliff  is  of  horizontal  sandstone, 
behind  which  the  quartzite  passes,  whilbt  the  south  cliff  terminates  in  a  sharp  rocky 
point  known  as  the  Devil's  Nose.  From  the  smnmit  of  this  diff,  a  short  distance  west- 
ward from  the  nose,  is  taken  the  view  on  Plate  XV.,  the  Frontispiece  of  this  report.  The 
outlook  is  northwestward  through  the  east  and  west  part  of  the  valley  to  the  lake,  be- 
yond which  the  western  cliff  of  the  lake  is  seen.  Doubling  the  noee,  we  are  on  the 
south  side  of  tlie  range,  with  Sauk  Prairie  in  front,  and  the  high  bluff  with  its  roches- 
montonees  surfaces  of  quartzite  behind;  these  surfaces  rise  in  rude  steps,  which  are 
due  to  the  gradual  northern  dip. 

year  the  top  of  the  sides  of  Ihe  ravine  shown  by  the  map  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  lake,  horizontal  sandstone  and  coarse  conglomerate  occur,  the  pebbles  of  the  con- 
glomerate coming  from  the  quartzite  against  whicli  it  lies.  Nowhere  else  along  the 
sides  of  the  valley  until  we  reach  its  eastern  end  are  any  indications  of  its  ever  having 
been  filled  with  sandstone,  and,  consequently,  of  its  equally  great  antiquity  with  other 
ravines  about  the  quartzite  ranges.  This  occurrence  itself  is  not  necessarily  any  such 
mdication,  for  the  sandstone  is  found  only  at  a  high  level,  and  may  iierefore  have  been 
introduced  from  the  northward,  quite  independently  of  the  valley  of  Devil's  Lake,  which 
we  are  tlius  led  to  beUeve  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Potsdam  period. 

This  valley  has  evidently  been  at  some  time  the  passage  of  a  large  stream.    We  can- 
not suppose  that  it  has  been  produced  by  any  other  process  than  that  of  erosion,  and 
such  an  erosion  as  could  only  ba  effictsd  by  the  ag3ncy  of  running  water.     Confirming 
this  view,  we  find,  liigh  up  on  the  chff  sides,  within  150  feet  of  the  summit,  remnants  of 
large  potholes,  several  feet  in  diameter,  presenting  smoothed  surfaces,  and  having  about 
them  many  small  p3bbles  and  smoothsd  boulders  which  may  have  been  enga^^d  in  the 
work  of  their  formation.    The  large  size  of  the  valley  suggests  that  it  may  have  boen 
the  passage  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  which  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period  found  its 
ancient  channel  obstructed  by  the  great  drift  lieaps  tiiat  are  now  to  be  seen  in  it,  anl 
was  forced  to  find  its  way  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  great  river  that  for  long  aares 
before  the  Glacuil  period  drained  the  whole  basin  of  the  Wolf  and  Upper  Fox  through 
the  valloy  of  tlie  Lower  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi.-   This  valley,  which  the  deflected 
river  reached  at  Portage,  and  which  it  subsequently  appropriated  as  its  own,  passes  al- 
together to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  quartzite  ranges.    If  this  is  .i 
correct  view,  the  river  must  have  had  a  passage  through  the  northern  range  also,  ani 
this  passage  would  be  found  in  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo,  a  mu<^  wider 
channel  than  is  needed  by  that  small  stream.    This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  th3 
Devil's  Lake  valley  ia  offered  as  a  suggestion  only.    The  Baraboo  may  be  the  stream  t ) 
which  tlie  work  should  be  allotted,  but,  if  so,  we  must  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  muc'i 
larger  and  more  powerful  stream  than  now.    Only  ten  miles  above  on  its  oouiBe  t'i3 
gorge  through  which  it  passes  the  northern  rang?  piesents  no  such  proportions  as  fl63.i 
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about  the  DerQ's  lake  Taller.    ^<^  ^  further  ideA  of  Ifae  stnictare  of  thia  valley  refer- 
ence ie  made  to  the  sectkms  of  Plates  XIX  and  XX. 

The  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Devil's  Lake,  omitting  reference  now  to  the  Silurian  con- 
g'lomerate  and  eandetonefl,  ia  nearly  altogether  the  ^ical  quartzite  of  the  region,  as 
above  described.  It  genersJl;  ahowB  some  shade  of  red.  On  the  weathered  Burfaces  of 
some  of  the  large  fallen  masaes  in  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  distinct  tendency  to  a  granular 
texture  is  perceptible,  whilst  a  fre«h  surface  aliowB  generally  no  traces  of  it.  Fine  lines 
of  lamination  are  nearly  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  are  generally  quite  strikingly 
marked,  but  there  is  never  any  structure  parallel  to  them.  They  are  nearly  always  bent 
into  sharp  angleti,  or  curved  and  contorted,  presenting  often  the  irn^golaritiefl  seen  in 
the  bedding  of  sandstone.  Whilst  many  of  the  bendings  in  these  lines  may  be  due  to 
original  irregularities  of  deposition,  or  to  contortion  at  the  time  of  disturbance  and  alter- 
ation, there  are  surfaces  where  they  present  such  a  peculiar  knotty  and  concentric  ap- 
pearance as  stiongly  to  suggest  a  concretionary  origin.  A  portion  about  3  feet  square 
of  such  a  surface  is  figured  in  Fig.  24.    The  lines  are  alt«matingly  light  and  dark  red. 

Fia.  24. 
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In  a  few  places  white  quartz  veins  with  geodic  quartz  crfstals  are  seen,  but  these  do  not 
characterize  any  considerable  portion  of  the  rock.  All  about  the  Devil's  Lake  valley  the 
bedding  of  the  quartzite  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  made  apparent  by  the  existence  of  large 
dip  surfaces,  often  beautifully  ripple-marked.  At  the  northern  ends  of  both  east  and 
west  blu<%  of  the  lake  many  such  surfaces  occur.  Others  are  seen  on  Uie  sides  of  the 
railroad  track  about  midway  the  length  of  the  lake.  These  all  give  an  inclination  to  the 
north  of  15°  to  25°,  the  higher  figure  being  seldom  reached,  and  a  strike  of  N.  80°  E. 
The  qnaitdte  layers  are  many  feet  in  thickness,  showing  no  internal  structure  whatever 
parallel  to  the  genera!  dip  direction,  but  being  affected  everywhere  by  tJte  curved  and 
bent  lamination  alluded  to.  Between  the  quartzite  beds  occur  layers  of  greasy  quartz- 
slate,  UEoally  but  a  few  inches  in  width.  Such  a  layer  is  well  exposed  on  the  aide  of  the 
railroad  track  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  the  laminee  dipping  N.  37°,  or  transverse  to 
the  bedding  planes.  The  slate  is  quartzite,  hke  that  of  the  surrounding  beds,  but  ia 
penetrated  by  a  soft,  greasy  mineral,  and  affected  by  slaty  cleavage.  As  the  cleavage 
planes  of  the  slate  approach  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  quartzite,  they  curve  towards 
and  penetrate  itto  a  short  distance,  aa  indicated  in  Fig.  2 1.     Large  surf  aces  of  quartzite. 
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which  have  had  one  of  these  glatj-  lajers  removwl  from  above  liern,  abow  a  peaiUar 
ridgy  appearance,  eviuently  flue  to  the  paaaage  into  them  of  the  fliaty  cleavage  plant*. 
At  tba  Bummit  of  the  «a*t  bluff,  near  its  Bouthem  end,  indications  of  ft  BOraewbat 
lower  dip  than  elsewhere  are  seen,  whilst  at  the  De'.-il'a  Nose,  suifaces  occur  alantiiif  aa 
„       2-  much  OM  29°  northward.     At  tJie  latter  place,  maaf 

crosB'jointb  obscure  the  bedding,  nearly  all  of  the 
planes,  however,  sloping  northward.  Some  veiy 
lar^  oneB  were  noted,  with  aa  high  an  angle  aa  8*2', 
covered  with  a  shining,  soft,  greagy  film .  In  seams 
and  nesta  in  the  quartaite,  in  this  vicinity,  ocoin 
a  compact,  but  soft,  clay-like  substance  (12J4)  of  a 
lilac  eobr,  which  is  penetrated  by  fine  white  Btrings, 
andcontaine;  sihca,  G'2.I6i  alumina,  29.67;  irrmoi- 
ide,4.n;  lime,  0. 16;  water,  2.60  =  99.36.  Thiaeub- 
stance  appear  to  be  the  same  aa  that  whidi  per- 
vades and  gives  character  to  the  quartz- ecliists  of 
the  region,  and  is  closely  aUicd  to  the  nxl  "  pipe- 
SLin  CLiirioB  m  Qaj^rs  8l*tb  at  atone,"  that  Occurs  with  the  quartiites  of  Banxn 
DivD-'tLiKi.  county,  and  again  in  southwest  Minnesota- 

On  the  summits  and  sides  of  all  the  ch9s  a1>out  the  lake  and  valley,  two  sete  of  veiy 
marked  vertical  cross-joints  are  to  be  seen,  the  more  prtaninent  and  penristent  set  tiend- 
ing  N.  45'  W.  These  joints  have  produced,  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  cliffs,  a,  atrikiiig 
columnar  appearance,  the  separate  columns  of  quartzite,  20  to  40  feet  in  height,  often 
stondmg  entirely  detached  by  the  joint  cracks  from  the  main  cliff.  In  some  cases,  in- 
tervening masses  of  quart2it«  have  fallen,  and  left  entirely  isolated  needles  at  a  dislance 
from  tlie  cliff  face. 

As  in  the  ravine  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  lake,  so  also  in  many  other  places  on 
the  ninth  flank  of  the  ridge,  horizontal  ledges  of  sandstone  and  vety  coarse  congiomer- 
ate  occur,  abutting  against,  and  unconformably  overlying  the  quaitzite.  At  tlie  north- 
em  point  of  the  east  bluff,  the  contact  of  the  two  fOTmationa  is  beautifully  expo^d.  and 
the  veiy  instmctive  section  represented  in  Fig.  26  occurs.  Here  the  ends  of  columnar, 
Fio.  2«. 
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jtnnt- detached,  masses  of  the  iiuiirtate  are  Bumiiinded  and  filled  between  by  the  hoti- 
lOntal  sandstone,  the  whole  capped  with  a  heavy  layer  of  a  conglomerate  composed  of 
angular,  subaDguIar,  and  rounded  masses  of  quartzite,  embedded  in  a  coarse,  friable, 
sandy  matrix,  which  is  occasionally  cemented  by  the  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  not 
uiifr«quently  almost  altogether  excluded  by  the  included  boulders.  The  quartzite  of  the 
boulders  and  pebbles  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ledges  further  up  the  bluff.  Places  also 
occur,  as  shown  in  the  figtire,  where  the  sand  and  quartzite  pebbles  aie  wedged  down 
into  the  joint^racka  of  the  quartzite. 

Eastward  rrom  the  month  of  the  Derll's  Lake  valley,  iu  Sec.  29,  T.  11,  R.  7  H,  the 
southern  face  of  the  quartzite  range  continoee  high  and  bold  on  the  right  Irnnd,  as  &r 
M  Sec.  25.  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  in  Columbia  county.  On  Mr.  Pitsimmons'  place,  on  Sec.  23, 
T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county,  near  Parphrey's  g-len,  and  only  a  ghort  distance  from  the 
Muth  slope  of  the  lidge,  one  of  the  hig'heat  points  on  the  whole  range  of  b\iiS»  occurs, 
the  eleration  being  nearly  100  feet  greater  tlian  that  of  the  Devil's  Lake  blufts.  The 
point  is  in  use  by  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey,  as  a  signal  station.  North  from  the 
signal  station,  the  quartdle  range  has  a  width  on  top  of  nearly  three  miles.  As  far  aa 
Sec.  ,3,  T.  11,  R.  8  E.,  Columbia  county,  the  south  face  of  the  range,  except  at  the 
higher  levels,  where  large  surfaces  of  bare  quartzite  occur,  is  composed  of  sandstone, 
with  some  coarse  conglomerate,  which  flanks  the  quartzite  in  horizontal  layers.  Tliese 
flanking  sandstones  are  well  exposed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Devil's  Lake  goige;  in  Par- 
phrey's glen,  en  the  line  between  sections  23  and  22,  T,  11,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county;  and 
again  in  Dorward's  ot  St.  Mary's  glen,  on  the  line  of  sections  18  and  7,  T.  11,  H.  8  E., 
Columbia  county.  In  all  these  places,  the  sandstone  layers  appear  to  possess  a  small 
dip,  about  b°,  away  from  thequoitute  core.  At  Dorward's  Glen,  the  quartzite  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  north  end  of  the  gorge,  and  lying  upon  and  against  it  sixty  feet  of  horiz- 
ontal sandsUtne  and  Iwwlder-congbmerate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  These  are  ex- 
posed on  the  wall  of  the  gorge,  the  conglomerate  forming  the  base  of  the  cbff  and 
the  stream  bed,  with  a  thickness  seen  of  four  feet,  llie  Iwwldeis  of  the  conglomerate 
are  largely  irregular,  angular  masses  reaching  np  to  eight  inches  in  size,  and  are 
almost  entirely  without  surrounding  matrix.  The  quartzite  at  the  head  of  the  glen  is 
Don-granular,  pinkish-gray  to  red,  and  without  plain  bedding. 

Fro.  27. 
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Enst  of  Sec.  3,  T.  II,  R.  8  E.,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  range,  the  flanking  sandstone 
appears  to  be  wanting,  outcrops  of  quartzite  in  places  extending  from  summit  to  base  of 
the  southern  face  of  the  range.  Such  a  place  occurs  on  the  northern  side  of  Sec.  3,  and 
southern  side  of  Sec.  ;M,  T.  12,  H.  8  E,,  near  Mr.  Fleming's  house.  Here  the  quartzite 
bluff  rises  immediately  from  the  north  side  of  the  Portage  road,  showing  for  the  first 
steep  ascent  of  2jO  feet,  large  loose  masses  and  rough  exposures  of  a  motamorphio 
conglomerate,  in  which  matrix  and  pebbles  are  both  of  quartzite,  the  pebbles  being  very 
•mall  and  in  no  way  different  from  the  matrix.  From  the  top  of  this  slope  a  gradually 
risiug  wooded  step  is  crossed  for  about  a  tliinl  of  a  mile  to  a  second  nearly  predpitoui 
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zise  of  over  a  hundred  feet.  The  summit  is  of  bare  rock,  and  is  a  mere  crest,  others 
similar  to  it  occurring  east  and  west  along  the  range.  The  bedding  of  the  quartzite  is 
distinct,  the  strike  being  N.  63°  E.,  and  dip  60**  N. 

On  Sees.  34,  35,  26  and  27,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  numerous  other  large  quartzite  exposures 
occur.  On  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  large  outcrops  on  the  roadside  show  pinkish-gray, 
opaque  quart2dte  (755)  with  very  fine  greenish-black  streaks  (Mica?). 

The  eastern  end  of  the  quartzite  ranges  is  on  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  where  the 
two  ranges  tmite  in  the  bold  point  that  has  been  heretofore  alluded  to.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  point  the  horizontal  sandstone  begins  again  to  flank  the  quartzite.  On  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  the  road  ascending  the  bluff  shows  sandstone,  with  a  slight  slant- 
eastward,  nearly  to  the  top.  Near  by,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  are  large 
rounded  exposures  (roehes  monton^es)  of  quartzite  showing  on  the  top  gladal  furrows 
and  scratches,  and  also  several  large  smoothed  potholes,  the  largest  two  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  deep,  with  connecting  furrows.  Occurring  where  no  stream  could  now  possiblj 
run,  tho?<>  potholes  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  great  erosion  the  quartzite  must  have 
undergc.  no  since  their  formation. 

Alonff  the  northern  side  of  the  north  range  and  westward  trora  the  eastern  ex« 
tremity,  the  flanking  sandstone  continues  nearly  to  the  county  line.  On  the  south  side 
of  section  23,  well  up  on  the  bluff,  a  steep  ravine  has  laid  bare  the  sandstone  and  quarts- 
ifce  nearly  in  contact,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  28.    The  quartzite  here  (753)  is  a  fine  metamor- 

Fig.  28. 
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phic  conglomerate,  in  which  the  matrix  of  pinkish-white  quartz  embraces  darker-hued 
pebbles  -^  inch  to  \  inch  in  diameter.  The  pebbles  are  very  firmly  attached  to  the 
matrix,  and  are  not  always  well  defined  from  it.  Nests  and  veins  of  white  quartz  (754) 
occur  in  this  rock. 

On  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  22,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  a  deep  ravine  shows  a  great  thidmess  of 
sandstone,  with  a  bed  of  bowlder  conglomerate,  dipping  northward,  or  away  from  the 
quartzite.  FurUier  westward  along  the  road  from  Portage  to  Baraboo,  which  foUows 
the  foot  of  the  bluff,  sandstone  is  seen  in  numerous  places.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  21, 
high  up  on  the  bluff,  a  well  goes  through  10  feet  of  sandstone  and  then  into  quartzite. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quartzite  core  is  in  places  along  here  entirely  covered  by 
sandstone.  The  core  does  not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  southern  line  of  sections  19, 
20,  and  21,  for  here  wells  pass  tlirough  over  170  feet  of  sandstone.  After  passing  the 
county  line,  the  north  slope  of  the  quartzite  is  again  free  from  its  sandstone  mask,  and 
is  to  be  seen  in  small  outcrops  dipping  N.  60**. 
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p  o>  IHI  Lower  Nibbowb  i 


On  Sechona  23  and  26,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county,  the  Ba^aboo  river  passes  the  north 
qnortxite  nui)^  in  a  gor^  known  eis  the  Lower  Narrows  of  tlie  Barabun,     Fijj  '29 
indicates  the  topography  and  points  of 
Fia.  29.  interest  in  the  vicinity  o£  the  Narrows. 

l_  The  passage  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
'  width,  the  level  bottom  extending'  to  the 
fooi  uf  the  diffi)  on  either  aide.  The 
clif&  riso  400  feet  above  the  river,  and 
show  finely  the  great  beds  of  quartzite, 
and  associated  strata.  The  gorge  is 
much  wider  than  needed  by  the  email 
stream  th&t  now  occupies  it,  and  may, 
as  already  suggested,  have  been  at  one 
time  used  by  the  Wiaconsin,  as  the  val- 
ley of  Devil's  Lake  seems  to  have  been. 
It  is  unlike  the  latter  valley  in  bavinif 
been,  in  part  at  least,  formed  first  before 
the  Potedam  perioil,  aa  indicated  by  the 
way  in  which  horizontal  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  ledg'^a  occur  around  Uif 
beads  of  steep  ravines  that  extend  down 

uiho  milB. tlie  cliff  towards  the  main  gorge.     Fig. 

iiO  is  a  section  north  and  south  tlirough 
the  west  bluff  at  tlie  Narrows.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  paced  section  made  along  the 
west  hue  of  sections  2'i  and  26,  and  of  another,  not  bo  carefully  measured,  made  about 
40  rods  further  west.  Tlie  first  follows  closely  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  the  quartzite 
beds  are  exposed  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  ridge,  the  other  runs  a  little  west  of  north 
fnnn  Mrs.  Garrison's  house,  in  theN.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  and  passes  for  alongdintanceover 
horizontal  sandstone  and  conglomerate  layers  filling  an  old  ravine  in  the  quartzJte.  The 
scale  of  the  figured  section  is  a  natural  one,  and  the  contour  indicated  is  quita  closely 
that  of  the  nuige  on  the  weatemmoit  of  the  two  lines. 

Beginnmg  with  the  north  end  of  the  section,  we  find,  forming  the  north  face  of  the 
range,  in  bold  northward  sloping  ledges,  quartz -porphyry  about  600  feet  in  width. 
Tliis  porphyry  (1244,  1252)  is  for  the  most  part  dull-red  to  pinkish  on  the  weathered 
surface,  which  is  a  good  deal  altered,  oft«n  iron-stained,  and  has  generally  a  whitish 
undercrust.  The  least  altered  specimens  show  a  brownish-pink  matrix,  through  which 
arc  scattered,  very  thickly,  large  facets,  up  to  J^  inch  in  diameter,  of  bright-red  cleava- 
ble  felspar,  and,  more  sparsely,  minute  facets  of  a  whit«  kind.  In  nearly  all  speci- 
mens a  few  small  greenish- black  blotches,  apparently  composed  of  fine  mica  scales, 
occur,  as  also  small  iron-staJned  cavities,  which  often  show  linings  of  minute  quartz- 
ciystalB.  The  porphyry  is  very  distinctly  bedded,  showing  aji  E.  W.  strike,  and  a  dip 
of  58°  to  60°  N.  Towards  its  lowest  portions,  and  higher  up  on  the  bluff,  it  becomes 
gradually  more  slaty  in  character  (1245  and  1246a),  the  felspar  facets,  though  very  nu- 
merous, becoming  at  the  same  time  less  well  defined,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  laminie 
becoming  covered  with  a  .wft  greasy  mineral.  This  finally  changea  to  a  distinct  8chist,i 
about  80  feet  wide,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  soft  mineral,  and  allied  to  the 
greasy  quartz-schists  occurring  at  Devil's  Lake,  but  without  transverse  cleavage.  Con- 
tinning  tlie  ascent  of  the  bluff  southward,  quartdte  is  seen  lying  imme<liately  under- 
neath the  schist,  and  forming  the  body  of  the  ridge  to  the  foot  of  its  southern  slope. 
At  Gnt  this  quarfsdte  is  much  veined  and  seamed  with  reticulatbg  veins  of  white 
quartz,  in  which  fine  specular  iron  is  occasionally  to  be  seen.    At  the  summit  of  the 

mgnD^lan,  llks  the  KhlsU  orDevH'iLske,  ordluuU;  called  Ulciue. 
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hill  (Ilia  character  it  less  marked,  and  the  nick  (12'>))  is  a  HaA 
reddiah-puiple  quarteite  with  a  distinct  tendency  to  a  gnuolar 
texture,  the  individual  grains  being  vitreoua  and  trajislaeent, 
but  the  rock  as  a  whole  having  a  dull,  opaque  appeajrance.    The 
bedding  of  the  quartzite  is  not  everywhere  VC17  plain.     Ibwa  itb 
the  north  the  layers  appear  to  confonn  to  the  directions  noticed 
in  the  overlying  porphyry,  but  further  southward  the  inclinatiun 
is  much  Ht«!eper,  and  on  the  south  slope,  near  the  end  of  the 
ridge,  beautifully  ripple'marked  vertical  suifucee  are  seen.     In- 
terstratified  with  the  quartzite  in  i^aoai  are  some  Breasy-sur- 
faced  schistose  layers.     At  tlie  foot  of  the  hill,  near  Mrs.  Gar- 
S       rison's  house,  the  low  eat  member  of  the  series  is  xeen  in  a.  pecu- 
3       liar  white  to  straw-colored  quartz-schist  or  slate  (12<(4).    This 
n       slate  occurs  in  refifuliLr  a ui 00th -faced,  hrown-tinted,  layers,  /^th 
g       inch  to  3  or  1  inches  in  thickness,  and  baa  a  fine  grajiuhir  t^i- 
h       turc,  the  grains  being  of  more  or  less  angular  quartz.    Sur- 
B  ^  rounding  the  grains  and  pervading  the  mass  is  a  fine  white 
Q  c  pulverulent  matrix,  which  renders  the  rock  soft,  and  ban  a 
S  =  highly  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  upon.   Only  about  lo  to 
^  I  20  feet  are  exp08(-d.     The  northward  dip  is  tptj-  pl^n,  the 
S  o  edges  of  the  layers  in  places  being  much  bent  out  of  the  true 
3  I   inclination,  whidi,  as  seen  in  tlie  old  shaft  nearby,  is  aa  much 
g  «  as  60°  to  70°.    The  whole  thickneea  of  the  metomorphic  iwks 
^  3   represented  in  this  section  is  not  far  short  of  5,000  feet. 
2  ^       A  short  distance  westward,  and  a  few  feet  above  Uie  quaitz- 
o        schist  just  descrilied,  horizontal  sandstone  is  quarried.     Further 
^  n  *!  up  the  bluff,  this  is  succeeded  by  a  great  thickness,  probably 

g  "^    a  hundred  feet,  of  a  horizontally  bedded,  ooarse  bowlder-con- 
is  ~    glomerate,  Oie  bowlders  chiefly  of  red  quartzite  from  the  rocta 
g  •;  near  by,  and  the  matni  usually  a  loose  friable  sand,    llie  cod- 
B  ^   glomerate  rises  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
g  s       TI1C  cost  bluff  of  tlic  Narrows  does  not  present  so  fine  a  see- 
B  E  tion  as  the  one  just  described;  the  eiposures  are,  however,  very 
K  a   large.     At  the  south  point  of  the  cliff,  the  elevation  ia  310  feet 
B   V   above  the  Baisboo,  and  the  rock  a  very  compact,  rcd-tinffed, 
*  u  slightly  vitreous  quartzite.    Near  tlie  mi<ldlfc  of  the  chfF,  a  very 
p       st'^p  ravine  indents  its  face.    On  the  south  side,  and  around  the 
g       head  of  the  ravmc,  are  horizontal  ledges  of  a  conglomerate  <^ 
g       quartzite  pebbles  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  most  port 
^       without  matrix.      What,  matrix  is  present  appears  in  many 
B       places  l«  be  almost  as  much  of  a  quartzite  as  the  pebbles  them- 
o       selves,  though  in  others  it  ia  sandy  and  friable.     On  the  north 
side  of  the  ravine,  semi -translucent,  amethysljne  quartzite  is 
seen,  unconcealed  by  conglomerate.    Furtliur  northward,  the 
steep  N.  70°  dip  of  tlie  quartzite  ia  very  plain,  the  dip  surinceii 
being  often  laid  bare  for  a  great  diatance,  and  giving  a  very 
steep  slope  to  the  north  side  of  Oie  ridge.    The  east  cliff  of  the 
Narrows  does  not  extend  so  far  north  as  that  on  the  wesf. 

West  from  the  Narrows,  for  about  two  milea,  Uie  north 
face  of  the  range  trends  north  of  west,  continuing  to  show  all 
along  bedsof  quartz- porphyry.  Since  the  strike  throughout  is  E. 
W.,  the  existence  of  a  very  much  broader  belt  of  porphyry  thwi 
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Fig.  31. 


fihown  in  the  Narrows  section  is  indicated.  On  the  south  side  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  16, 
the  porphyry  reaches  its  northernmost  point,  showing  in  a  bold  rocky  projection.  The 
rock  here  (1,242)  presents  a  dull-brownish  appearance  on  a  weathered  surface,  and  is 
much  fissured  by  weathering,  the  surfaces  of  the  fissures  showing  generally  a  browuisli 
iron  stain.  A  schistose  structure  is  apparent  in  places,  and  the  bedding  is  plain,  with  an 
E.  W.  strike,  and  dip  of  55""  N.  A  fresh  fracture  shows  a  compact,  fiaky  matrix,  of 
dark-brown  to  nearly  black,  sometimes  grayish  color,  the  last  being  characteristic  of  al- 
tered portions.  The  color  \s  not  quite  uniform,  but  is  mottled  with  fine  strings  and 
specks  of  whitish  or  'pinKish  color,  and  of  indefinite  outline.  This  matrix  fuses  easily  to 
a  black  glass.  In  altered  specimens  it  is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife,  in  unaltered  ones 
the  knife  makes  almost  no  impression.  Sparsely  scattered  through  it  are  minute  white 
and  pink  felspar  facets,  and  still  fewer  large  brick-red  ones.  In  this  regard  the  rock  is 
q[uite  different  from  that  of  the  Narrows  section. 

About  one-eighth  to  one-fou|th  of  a  mile  eastward  from  this  rocky  point,  in  the  N.  E. 
qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  21,  the  porphjrry  is  seen  £igain  in  a  large  exposure,  showing 
Uie  same  weathered  appearance,  and  beddiog  structure.  Specimens  from  this  place 
(1,243)  resemble  the  rock  last  described,  having  somewhat  more  numerous  felspar  facets, 
and  containing:  sihca,  71.24;  alumina,  12.20;  iron  peroxide,  1.71;  iron  protoxide,  5.44; 
lime,  0.98;  magnesia,  0.13;  magnanese  oxide,  0.97;  potash,  1.86;  soda,  4.29;  water,  0.81 
=99.63.  The  large  content  of  soda,  as  compared  with  potash,  is  noteworthy. 
Th^  quartz-porphyries  have  thus  been  traced  along  the  north  flank  of  the  range  from 

the  Baraboo  Narrows,  in  Sec.  23,  to  the  south  side  of  Sec.  16. 
Judging  from  the  bedding  directions,  their  whole  width  can- 
not be  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  nor  theur  actual  thick- 
ness short  of  3,200  feet.  They  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  Baraboo  region.  From  the  descriptions  and  analysis  given 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  rocks  have  a  matrix  too  siUcious  to 
be  purely  felspathic,  through  which  are  scattered  crystals  of 
orthoclase,  possibly  also  of  a  soda  felspar,  the  porphyritic 
quartz  crystals  generally  characteristic  of  quartz-porphyry  be- 
ing absent.  They  are  evidently  nearer  to  true  quartz-porphy- 
ry, however,  than  to  the  non-siUcions  porphyrites.* 

Further  west  again,  and  until  we  reach  the  Upper  Nar- 
rows of  the  Baraboo,  in  the  town  of  Excelsior,  the  quartzite 
exposures  along  the  north  range  are  only  occasional,  a^  on  the 
low  ridge  north  of  Baraboo,  and  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  33, 
T.  12,  R,  6  E. 

On  Sees.  28  and  29,  T.  12,  R.  5  E.,  in  the  town  of  Excel- 
sior, the  Baraboo  river  breaks  southward  through  the  north 
quartzite  range  in  a  narrow  gorge,  200  feet  in  depth,  and 
something  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  known  as  the 
Upper  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo.  For  most  of  its  length 
the  ravine  is  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
river,  railroad  and  a  wagon  road.  Here  the  quartzite  core  of 
the  north  range  is  finely  shown,  flanked  on  either  side,  and  even  overtopjied,  by  the 
horizontal  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  Fig.  31  is  a  map  •  showing  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  gorge.  Fig.  32  is  a  section  on  the  line  A  B  C  of  Fig.  31,  drawn  to  a 
horizontal  scale  of  7oO,  and  a  vertical  of  300  feet  to  the  inch.* 


Uppmb  Nabrowb  or  ths 
Bababoo. 

Scale,  IH   inches   to  the 
mile. 


'  Von  Cottas  I.ithology,  pp.  168  and  214. 

•  Copied  from  Mi*.  W.  H.  Canfleld>  map  of  Excelsior. 

*  In  Fig.  38,  the  Inclined  lines  in  the  "  veined  quartxite  "  are  meant  for  shading  only,  and  do  not 
indicate  any  structure  to  the  rock,  which,  as  described,  lb  without  di>)tiuct  bedding, 
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At  the  Routhem  end  of  the  section — the  "Jaws  of  the 
Nbitows  "  —  borizoDtal  Bandgtone  lajers,  alt^rnatin^f  hard 
g  and  quartzitic,  and  soft  and  friable,  aie  geen  abattiDj; 
S  against  and  overlying  heavy  beds  of  norUi ward- sloping, 
g  pinMsh-gray,  daik-gmj,  and  purple,  vitreous  qnartdte 
s  (1^3,  1374).  The  exact  contact  of  the  two  formations  ii 
■  finely  exposed,  the  aandstoite  filling  the  cracks  between  the 
,  a  layers  of  quartzite  and  including  large  detached  masses  of 
■^  the  latter  rock.  A  short  distance  northward,  along  the  wall 
3  S  of  the  gorge,  this  quartzite  is  terminated  by  a  steep  lavine, 
ZS  on  tbe  north  side  of  which  comes  in  the  veined  quaitzite 
'^  that  forms  the  body  of  the  ridge.  Thie  ciuionsly  veined 
"S  rock  (1267,  1275)  may  be  described  oa  a  light  to  darii-ied- 
S  ^  dish,  sometiines  purple,  usually  somewhat  vitreous,  quada- 
.    II  it^i  which  has 

1  c|  been    shattered  FiQ.  33. 
3    1 7  throughout  into 

*  jj-S  small,  sharply 

B  ^'S  angular  frag- 

1.  |2  nients,    and 

X  'gi;  these  cemented 

2  'v  together  again 
5  S£  by  milky-white 
^  —a  vein  quartz,  the 


g  '^    E^  ^'"*    '"    *'hieb 

■^  J,-  5s  are  lined  with 

p  ^v  sniall,  brilliant, 
«  B^  and  veiy  per- 
a  .i-S  feet  quarts  crys- 
I  ^1  tals.  The  ei- 
*   Co   tensive fissuring 

5    S|   to    which     this  Vtnn  q,irABnin. 

a    =1  rock   has  been 

e    c.^  subjected  is  indicated  not  only  in  tbe  interlacing  veins  of 

1  i   white  quartz,  which  often  make  up  half  the  mas.i,  but  al- 

ES   so  in  tbe  frequent  juitapoaition  of  different  looking  frag- 

k|   ments  of  the  qoartate.    Certain  portions  of  the  rock  are 

■  5  more  fissured  than  other  neighboring  portions,  and  tlien 

E I   appear  like  wide  veins   into  which    numerous    fragments 

o  "   of  the  wall  rock  have  fciUen,     Fig,  S)   representa  a  lanall 

"g  g;  area,  two   feet  by  one  and  a  half  feel,    of   tbe  veined 

a.',  quartzite,   the   white    representing    the    vein-quartz,    the 

E"°   black  the  fragments  of  red  quartzite.     In  some  of  the  crys- 

"_      tal-lined  cavities  a  soft  white  coating  is  noticed  on  the  oyi"- 

.      tala.     The  same  material  is  seen  soinetiines  lying  loose  in 

.      the  cavities  and  again  filling  minute  cracks  in  a  mora  cori- 

^     pocted  condition.    According  to  Prof.  Danlclls'  analysis  it 

contains  silica,  53.15  per  cent ,  and  alumina.  45.09  per  cent., 

the  balance  being  water.    Tlie  bedding   of    the   veined 

qnaitate  is  indislduct.    Tt  appears  to  stand  at  a  lugh  angle  to  the  northward. 

Koith  of  and  orerlyinij  the  vemcd  rock  is  another  bilt  of  quirtzitc  (1277)  without 
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vems,  of  a  pinkiBh  color,  and  containing  much  of  the  greasy,  talc-like  mineral,  which, 
in  places,  imparts  a  highly  schistose  character  to  the  rock,  sometimes  predominating 
over  tlie  quartz.  In  these  cases  the  slaty  laminae  incline  westward  16",  whilst  the  whole 
rock  is  intersected  by  E.  W.  planes  standing  at  nearly  90".  The  schistose  layers  are 
only  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  belt  which  further  south  is  purer  quartzite  with  an  evi- 
dent northward  dip. 

As  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  quartzite  is  over-topped,  for  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  section,  by  horizontal  sandstone  and  conglomerate  layers.  The  conglomerate 
capping  the  bluff  in  ^ts  higher  portions,  and  overlying  the  veined  quartzite,  shows  a 
mass  of  pebbles  and  small  bowlders  of  the  veined  rock,  compacted  together  without 
matrix,  or  with  one  that  is  very  hard  and  quartzite-like,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  A 
fine  exposure  of  this  conglomerate  is  to  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  at  a  point  just 
east  of  the  southernmost  of  the  two  railroad  bridges  within  the  Narrows,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bend  which  both  gorge  and  river  here  make  to  tlie  eastward.  At  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  bow,  140  feet  above  the  railroad  track,  sand- 
stone, partly  hard  and  brownish,  with  a  vitrified  appearance,  and  partly  friable,  is  un- 
derlaid by  horizontal  ledges  of  a  conglomerate,  having  a  hard  quartzite  matrix,  and 
including  red  quartzite  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  all  sizes.  Twenty-five  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  the  junction  of  the  conglomerate  with  the  underlying  vertically- bedded 
quartzite  is  seen.  As  viewed  from  the  track  below,  the  unconformability  is  very  striking. 
The  conglomerate  extends  northward  from  this  i)oint,  and  down  the  side  of  the  ravine 
next  north  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  to  within  30  feet  of  the  railroad  track.  Its  lower 
portions  (1278)  show  a  loose,  friable,  biownish  matrix  of  coarse  sand,  the  quartzite  peb- 
bles running  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  being  usually  smaller  tlian  this.  Below  the 
conglomerate,  and  abutting  directly  upon  the  railroad  track,  is  a  cliff  20  to «%  feet  high, 
of  coarse,  brownish,  friable  sandstone,  without  pebbles,  showing  cross-lamination  on  a 
grand  scale.  North  of  the  ravine,  a  low  sandstone  ridge  is  capi)ed  by  the  lower  layers 
of  bowlder-conglomerate. 

On  Sec.  31  of  the  town  of  Excelsior,  is  another  gorge,  known  as  the  Narrows  of 
Narrows  Creek.  In  itst  structure  and  rock  occurrences,  this  gorge  is  similar  to  the 
Narrows  of  the  Baraboo,  the  veined  quartzite,  however,  being  less  developed  than  at 
the  latter  place.    Between  the  two  gorges  the  summit  of  the  range  is  quite  level. 

Westward  from  tlie  passage  of  Narrow's  Creek,  the  north  quartzite  range  curves  south- 
ward to  meet  the  north  and  south  ridge  that  connects  it  with  the  southern  or  main 
range.  In  the  road  near  the  center  of  Sec.  36,  T.  12,  R.  4  E.,  Reed^bnrg,  well  up  on 
the  ridge,  quartzite  is  exposed  with  an  E.  W.  strike  and  dip  of  N.  70".  This  is  its  north- 
em  Umit,  and  the  western  end  of  the  range,  for  just  west  of  the  road  a  rocky  ravine, 
over  100  feet  in  depth,  shows  the  quartzite  flanked  on  the  north  by  heavy  beds  of  coarse 
conglomerate  and  friable  sandstone,  the  quartzite  occurring  only  on  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  ravine,  the  western  side  being  altogether  of  sandstone. 

South  from  the  center  of  Sec.  36,  along  the  connecting  ridge,  the  ground  rises  steadily 
for  several  miles.  For  the  first  mile,  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  are  seen  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  520  feet.  In  the  north  part  of  Seo.  13,  T.  11,  R.  4  E.,  Westfleld,  eleva- 
tions of  over  600  feet  are  reached.  In  this  vicinity,  and  over  a  considerable  area  in  sec- 
tions 11,  12,  13,  14,  23  and  24,  low  outcrops  of  quartzite  occur,  the  area  including  them 
being  all  very  high,  and  constituting  a  rounded  swell  above  the  general  level.  A  long, 
low  outcrop  near  the  Lutheran  church  in  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13,  shows  dark,  purplish-red, 
flaky-textured  quartzite  (1322.»,  which  is  plainly  bedded,  and  laminated,  and  dips  57*" 
N.  W.,  the  strike  being  N.  47"  E. 

Soaihward  from  the  quartzite  outcrops  the  elevation  continues  to  be  between  500  and 
600  feet,  in  sections  23  and  26,  but  the  only  rock  to  be  seen  is  horizontal  sandstone. 
Westward  from  these  sections,  the  elevation  remains  about  the  same,  and  one  passes 
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insensibly  on  to  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  Eastward,  in  sections  24  and  25,  the 
descent  of  200  feet  to  the  headquarters  of  Seeley  creek  is  very  rapidly  made,  and  sand- 
stone  is  exposed  through  nearly  the  whole  vertical  distance. 

On  Sec.  85,  a  large  exposure  of  reddish  glassy  quartzite  occurs  in  a  ravine,  at  an  ele- 
vation  much  below  that  of  the  country  occupied  by  sandstone  to  the  northward.  A  few 
rods  up  the  ravine,  sandstone  ledges  occur  at  a  higher  level.  Taken  together  with  the 
construction  of  the  high  country  all  through  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Wcstficld,  this 
outcrop  is  believed  to  indicate  the  existence  throughout  of  a  quartzite  core  only  slightly 
covered  with  sandstone  layers. 

The  outcrop  just  referred  to  is  on  the  slope  downward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin, and  is  really  tlie  western  end  of  the  southern  quartzite  range.  From  here  east- 
ward to  Devil's  Lake,  we  find  this  range  as  bold  and  wide  as  it  is  east  of  the  lake,  and 
characterized  by  the  same  heavy  timbdr  and  day  soil.  In  T.  10,  R.  5  E.,  Honey 
Creek,  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  is  in  the  northern  row  of  sections.  In  the  south 
side  of  T.  11,  R.  5  E.,  Freedom,  are  very  high  rounded  swells,  some  of  which  are 
amongst  the  highest  points  on  the  range.  On  the  nortliem  slope,  in  this  town,  the 
streams  flowing  north  into  the  Baraboo  set  back  mto  the  ridge  in  deep  ravines,  about 
which  sandstone  sometimes  occurs  at  high  levels.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec  22,  the 
quartzite  shows  in  two  bluffs,  150  feet  high,  on  either  side  of  the  creek,  vrith  a  distance 
between  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  rock  here  is  for  the  most  part  closely  like 
that  at  Devil's  Lake,  but  portions  are  unusually  hght-colored  (1,271),  showing  a  h^t- 
brown  weathered  surface,  and  a  nearly  white,  slightly  granular,  fresh  fracture.  Regu- 
larly interbedded  is  a  soft,  light-gray,  greasy,  finely  laminated,  day-slate  (1,272),  con- 
taining according  to  analysis  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Prescott:  silica,  59.84;  alumina  and  iron 
oxide,  35.39;  magnesia,  0.10;  water,  4.67^^100;  the  iron  oxide  being  in  very  small 
amount  only.  Both  quartzite  and  slate  are  plainly  bedded,  the  strike  being  N.  23"  W., 
the  dip  le**  N. 

On  the  road  extending  southward  from  Bloom's  Station  across  the  range,  into  Honey 
crock,  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  are  seen,  as  far  as  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  21^,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  530  feet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  same  section,  quartzite  is  exposed  at  an 
elevation  of  700  feet,  and  along  the  east  side  of  Sec.  26,  an  elevation  of  830  feet  is 
readied. 

In  the  southern  row  of  sections  of  T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  Sumpter,  the  south  slope  of  the 
range  is  very  bold  and  prominent,  owing  to  the  low  ground  of  Sauk  Prairie,  which 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  blufifs  for  eight  or  nine  miles  to  tlie  southward.  All  along 
the  slope  towards  the  prairie  are  large  rough  exposures,  —  as,  for  instance,  on  the  west 
Sauk  road  on  Sec.  34;  in  the  ravine  on  Sec.  27;  on  the  east  Sauk  road,  in  Sec.  35,  and 
all  along  the  range  eastward  from  here  to  the  Devil's  Nose.  On  the  north  slope  of  the 
range  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  15,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  dark- grayish,  somewhat  granular 
quartzite  shows  in  a  large  exposure,  with  a  dip  of  26*"  N. 

Within  the  circuit  of  the  quartzite  ranges,  are  a  few  isolated  points  of  quartzite 
and  schistose  rocks,  wliich  rise  through  the  sandstone  that  forms  the  basement  of  the 
valley.  One  of  these,  on  the  south  line  of  Sec.  29,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.,  on  Peck's  Prairio,  is 
a  low  rounded  ridge  75  feet  high.  The  rock  here  (1,247)  is  a  light  pinkish-grey  meta- 
m Orphic  conglomerate,  composed  of  smitU  rounded  pebbles  of  quartzite  l-16th  to  l-8th 
inch  in  diameter,  embedded  in  a  finer-grained  matrix  of  similar  character.  An  obscure 
N.  70"  dip  is  to  be  seen  at  a  few  points,  and  veins  of  milky  quartz  occur,  carrying  nests 
of  large-surfaced  binlliant  specuhir  iron  (1,248).  One  of  tliese  veins  is  75  feet  long  and 
2  feet  wide,  with  nests  and  seams  of  si)ecular  iron,  1  to  3  indies  wide.  A  few  rods  west 
of  the  quartzite,  at  the  center  of  the  north  line  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  horizontal 
sandstone  ledges  are  seen. 

Other  areaA  showing  quartzite  and  slate  occur  on  Sec.  5,  T.  11,  R.  6  £.;  Sec.  4,  T.  11 
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R.  5  E.;  and  Sec.  2/T.  11,  R.  5  E.  The  two  fonner  are  high,  rocky  points,  the  latter 
a  low  outcrop  on  the  river  side.  Still  another  occurs  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3^3,  T.  12, 
R.  5  E.,  near  Ableman's.  Here  a  railway  cutting  passes  tlirough  the  point  of  a  ridge, 
D'^iir  the  north  bank  of  the  Baraboo  river.  At  the  west  end  of  the  cutting  coarse  white 
.sjAxidstone,  in  horizontal  ledges,  lies  against  a  craggy  cliff  of  light-colored  quartz- schist 
(1254),  resembling  that  at  the  south  side  of  the  section  at  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the 
lUjaboo  (see  Fig.  30),  but  less  regularly  slaty.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks  largv? 
bowlders  of  quartzite  are  included  in  the  sandstone,  which  itself  fills  in  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  layers  of  schist.  One  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  tlie  west  end  of  the  cut- 
ting, the  light-colored  schist  gives  place  to  a  gray  or  greenish  clayey  rock  (128^i).  Some 
of  the  layers  are  bright  green  in  color,  and  marked  with  very  fine  lines  of  lamination. 
These  layers  are  apparently  quite  silicious.  Seventy  feet  further,  pinkish  granular 
quartzite  (1282)  is  indefinite]^  exposed.  The  exposures  throughout  the  cuttmg,  though 
in  places  40  feet  high,  are  very  much  jointed  and  confused.  The  position  near  t!ie  end 
of  the  ridge  has  caused  much  weathering  and  alteration.  There  is  evidently  a  high  dip, 
apparently  to  the  north. 

The  Marcellon  Quaetz-Pobpiiyry. 

On  Sec.  7,  in  the  town  of  Marcellon,  Columbia  county,  on  each  side  of  the  road  m  the 
south  half  of  the  section,  are  two  low  rounded  hills,  40  to  60  feet  in  height,  of  quartz- 
porphyry  (759).  The  rock  exposures  are  large,  and  are  much  rounded  and  weather- 
worn, being  separated  into  numerous  )x)wlder-like  masses  by  wide-open,  earth-filled 
joints.  The  weathered  surfaces  have  a  prevailing  pinldsh  tinge,  giving  the  idea  that 
the  rock  is  largely  composed  of  pink  felspar.  On  obtaining  a  fresh  fracture,  however, 
only  a  very  few,  sparsely  scattered,  minute  felspar  faces  are  to  be  seen,  the  mass  of  the 
rock  being  composed  of  a  brownish  to  blackish  compact  matrix.  Two  general  varieties 
occur,  one  presenting  a  light  brownish  color,  showing  a  tendency  to  flake  off  in  frag- 
ments that  are  translucent  on  the  edges,  and  containing  no  distinguishable  felspar 
crystals,  the  other  having  a  dark-gray  to  black  matrix,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  a  few 
distinct  crystals  of  felspar  and  numerous  copper-colored  points  of  iron-sesquioxide.  The 
rock  has  nearly  the  hardness  of  quartz,  and  fuses  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A 
more  silicious  character  as  compared  with  other  quartz-porphyries  of  the  state  is  thus  in- 
dicated, and  the  indication  is  borne  out  by  the  content  of  silica  —  76.98  per  cent.  —  as 
shown  by  analysis.  We  have  evidently,  in  this  case,  a  porphyry  which,  in  its  large 
content  of  silica,  and  in  the  sparseness  of  its  felspar  crystals,  approaches  the  true  felsites 
(petrosilex,  hftUeflinta).  (^uite  a  distinct  and  uniform  set  of  bedding  joints  occurs,  the 
strike  being  N.  32*  E.,  the  dip  65"  to  75"  N.  W.  Numerous  cross-joints  traverse  the 
rock,  and,  on  weathered  portions,  cause  it  to  fly  into  smooth-^iced,  angular  fragments, 
at  the  least  blow  of  thp  hammer.  The  surrounding  country  is  occupied  by  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which  is  exposed  at  many  points. 

The  Observatory  Hill  Quartz-Porphyry. 

Six  miles  north  of  the  Marcellon  outcrop,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  in  the  town  of 
Buffalo,  Marquette  county,  a  knob  of  quartz- porphyry  rises  250  feet  above  the  general 
level,  and  490  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  flanks  of  the  hill  and  up  to  a  vertical 
distance  alx)ve  tlie  base  of  125  feet,  are  horizontal  sandstone  ledges.  Above,  to  the 
top.  are  nearly  continuous  outcrops  of  porphyry,  with  a  not  very  plain  N.  .'52*  E.  strike, 
and  60^  N.  W.  dip.  These  bedding  directions  are  the  same  as  on  the  Marcellon  out- 
crop. 

The  porphyry  (762)  has  a  dark-grayish  to  black  compact  matrix,  in  which  are  thickly 
scattered  quite  large  (one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter)  brownish  to  pink  facets 
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insensibly  on  to  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.    Eaatwp  Hie  sibca,  content  ia 

descent  of  200  feet  to  the  headquarters  of  Set^ey  creek  if  .oints  occur  throughout 

stone  is  exposed  through  nearly  the  whole  vertical  dist?  on  outcrop  into  snxall,  ir- 

On  Sec.  35,  a  large  exposure  of  reddish  glassy  qu' 
vation  much  below  that  of  the  country  occupied  by  Uam  sandstone  as  tiie  surface 

rods  up  the  ravine,  sandstone  ledges  occur  at  a  h  .ower  than  the  top  of  the  Observa- 

construction  of  the  high  country  all  through  th 
outcrop  is  beUeved  to  indicate  the  existence  ^' 
covered  with  sandstone  layers.  ^/UARTZ-PoRPHYRY. 

The  outcrop  just  referred  to  is  on  the 
consin,  and  is  really  tlie  western  end  o'     /^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^Jce  Buffalo,  on  the  line  between 
ward  to  Devil's  Lake,  we  find  this  r     .  y^^®'  Marquette  county,  are  tlirpe  low   rounded 
characterized  by  the  same  heavy      y-n*  five  miles,  m  a  dinection  10'^  N.  of  W.,  from 
Creek,  the  southern  slope  of  thf       .^^  Archaean  outcrop.    No  other  rock  shows   in  the 
side  of  T.  11,  R.  5  E.,  Freed        .^^Aevvily  dnft-covered.    The  largest  outcrop  in  on  the 
amongst  the  highest  pomts         ;  j^*'  ^^^  »^^®^  hundred  feet  in  length.    Their?  ar« 
streams  flowing  north  into         /jrft'of  the  same  N.  E.  strike,  and  N.  60^  dip,  as  seen  at 
which  sandstone  somet^        '^jUMrfiHon.    The  rock  (1430)  has  a  dark  brown  matrix,  n- 
quartzite  shows  in  tw 
between  of  about  or 
that  at  Devil's  Lr 
brown  weathere*' 
larly  intcrbed^'    . 
taining  accr 
oxide,  35.3'      .  '^^ 
amount  ' 
the  dip 
On^ 
crcol' 

vat'  J*^'^!^^'^^'    ^^^  erreatest 

1  ^* '  r  •'  ]an^*^>'  rw^^'  ^"^  there  are  no  abrupt  rock  ledges,  the  expoeureB  being 

^^'  •  ir  surfaces  conforming  to  the  general  contour  of  the  hill,  and  on  a  level 
upiifi  **  ^HUiding  sod.    In  places,  the  slopes  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  angular 
^ifA  *^  ^pp>"*"tly  split  off  by  frost.    This  is  a  peculiarity  not  noticed  on  any  of  the 
fitif^  ^yiy  outcrops,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  large  content  of  comparatively 
,ith^  ^i-abl^  felspar.    The  hill  is  only  alwut  two  miles  south  from  the  granite  liills 
^j^\     ^p^  jjj  T.  18,  R.  11  E.,  Waushara  county.    The  surrounding  counby  w 
d  ^T^^d  drift-covered,  and  shows  no  outerop  of  horizontal  rocks.    The  loose  frag- 
'"art*  many  of  them  smoothed  on  one  side,  and  some  surfaces  are  most  beautifally 
'^i^'    ^^'^^  *^  ^^^  broken  condition  of  the  outerop,  no  definite  bedding  planes  wwe 
'^  outf  though  weathered  specimens  brought  away  show  distinct  traces  of  laminatioii. 
'**??.  porphyry  in  ita  leapt  weathered  portions  (1410)  shows  a  light-gray  to  whitish  fine- 
.  ^  matrix,  made  up  largely  of  fine  glai^sy  felspar  crystals,  and  containing  numer- 
^]QXgc-  surfaces  of  the  same  kind.    Tlie  more  weathered  specimens  (1412)  have  a  pink 
-fhite,  quite  distinctly  granular  matrix,  in  which  with  tlie  lens  can  be  seen  what  ap- 


..tfAroellon  porphyry,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  show- 
,  ->''^  ^>-taIiine  structure,  and  quite  thickly  scattered,  large,  brown- 
''' J  ii'ir  crystals  are  white  and  translucent.    The  weathered  sur- 
'y'^upink  color.    Mr.  Wright's  microscopic  examination  (Appendix) 
."•  2jite  particles  are  abundant.    Their  existence  is  not  rendered  evi- 

^  Jth^  ordinary  lens.    The  siHca  content  is  72.76  per  cent. 

.1**  t* 


d** 
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5i;xECA  (Pine  Bluff)  Quabtz-Poephyky. 


pear 


^  be  angular  grains  of  quartz.    Tlie  glassy  felspar  crysttUs  arc  also  abundant 


^c  weathered  surface  is  brownish,  ^vith  a  kaolinized  undercrust.    Nearly  all  of  the  rock 
•bows  signs  of  weathering.    The  silica  content  is  76.39  per  cent. 

The  Marquette  and  Berlin  Quartz-Porphybiks. 


The  large  outcrops  of  quartz-porphyiy  on  sections  34  and  35,  T.  15,  R.  11  E.,  andset;* 
tions  2  and  3,  T.  14,  R.  11  E.,  near  the  village  of  Marquette,  Qreen  Lake  county,  wen 
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"<coTism  district,  of  which,  however,  by  sub- 
southern  boundary.    They  will,  there- 
iiose  district  is  also  the  outcrop  at  tlie  dty 
ater  has  examined  both  localities  carefully,  he 
jre  of  the  rock  of  each,  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
viiiling  rock  (761,  1,426),  noticed,  has  a  black,  com- 
•aked  with  white  non-continuous  lines.    These  lines  are, 
aiiient,  and  are  frequently  much  contorted,  the  whole  rock 
^cillel  grain.    The  felspar  crystaLs  are  minute  and  sparse.    Tlie 
is  70.29  per  cent,  less  than  obtained  from  any  other  of  the  Wis- 
The  general  course  of  the  contorted  laminee  points  to  the  same 
cction,  as  observed  on  tlie  Marcellon,  Observatory  Hill,  and  Moundville 

.rlin  rock  has  a  dark  bluish- gray  matrix,  much  streaked  with  white,  and  hav- 
peculiar  fine-granular,  quartz-like  texture,  as  seen  under  the  lens.     The  felspar 
.rstals  are  small,  greyish  to  brownish,  and  rather  numerous.    The  lamination  is  very 
Hne  and  distinct,  and  often  contorted,  and  the  silica  content  74.37  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  rocks  of  the  several  porphyry  areas  shows 
that  though  all  present  the  same  general  kind  of  rock,  no  two  of  the 
areas  are  exactly  alike  in  this  regard.  The  porphyry  associated  with 
the  Baraboo  quartzite  has  a  dark  brown  to  black  matrix,  numerous 
large,  pink,  felspar  crystals,  and  71. 2*^  per  cent,  of  silica  The  Mar- 
cellon porphyry  has  a  brown  to  black  matrix,  is  almost  without  felspar 
facets,  and  contains  77  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  Observatory  Hill  \yoY- 
phyry  has  a  black,  flinty  matrix  with  numerous  large,  brownish  felspar 
facets,  and  contains  73.56  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  Moundville  porphyry 
resembles  the  Marcellon  rock  in  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  matrix, 
but  contains  much  brownish  felspar,  some  magnetite,  and  only  72.76 
per  cent,  of  silica.  The  Seneca  porphyry  is  altogether  different  from 
the  others,  in  having  a  light  colored,  nearly  white,  somewhat  granular, 
and  distinctly  quartzuse  matrix,  and  in  containing  much  white,  glassy 
felspar,  the  percentage  of  silica  being  76.39.  The  Marquette  porphyry 
has  a  black,  flinty  matrix,  in  this  regard  resembling  closely  the  Obser- 
vatory Hill  rock,  from  which,  however,  it  difl\jrs  in  being  almost  with- 
out felspar  facets  and  in  having  its  matrix  streaked  with  white,  and 
thus  presenting  a  very  marked  lamination,  the  silica  content  being  70.29, 
or  less  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  of  these  rocks.  The  Berlin 
porphyry  resembles  that  from  the  Marquette  outcrop  in  having  a 
marked  lamination,  but  difiers  in  the  color  of  its  matrix,  in  contain- 
ing plentiful  felspar  facets,  and  in  having  a  larger  percentage  (74.37) 
of  silica.  Its  peculiar  fine  granular  matrix  is  also  a  very  distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

The  Montello  Granite. 

In  the  village  of  Montello,  on  the  west  side  of  Sec.  9,  T.  15,  R.  10  E.,  Maiquette 
ooiinty,  in  an  elliptical-shaped  rounded  mound  of  pink  granite,  about  a  third  of  a  nule 
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in  length,  and  40  feet  high.  Over  most  of  the  hill  the  rock  (756,  759,  764,  765)  ia  quite 
unifonn  on  a  fresh  fracture,  though  presenting  a  weathered  surface  from  hright  pink  to 
dull  grayish-pink  in  color.  The  weathering  is  very  slight,  however,  and  the  rock  shows 
almost  no  tendency  to  decompose.  It  has  a  medium  grain,  close  textiu:e,  is  of  a  bright 
pinkish  color,  and  without  sign  of  arrangement  of  the  ingredients  in  lines.  These  sire: 
rather  large-flaked,  pinkish,  dcavable  felspar,  predominating;  somewhat  granular, 
fine,  pinkish,  translucent  quartz,  abundant;  and  greenish-black  mica,  sparsely  scafctei^, 
in  blotches  made  up  of  very  fine  flakes.  In  places,  tliin  light- green  epidote-colored 
seams  occur  (757).  Somewhat  irregular  N.  W.  joints  traverse  the  rock  whicli  is,  how- 
ever, for  tlie  most  part  structureless,  and  is  quarried  by  firing,  the  pieces  that  crack  off 
presenting  a  conchoidal  fracture.  On  the  north  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  mound  oc- 
curs a  vertical  layer  (or  vein?)  three  feet  wide,  trending  N.  55**  E.,  of  a  soft  greenish, 
highly  schistose,  decomposing  chloritic  rock  (758).  The  least  weathered  specimens  show 
a  blackish  color  and  some  tendency  to  a  ciystalline  texture.  The  vein  is  weathennl 
down  for  two  or  three  feet  below  the  enclosing  granite  walls,  both  of  which  are  seen. 
The  schistose  laminae  are  parallel  to  the  walls.  Greenish  epidote  seams  in  tlie  rock  near 
by  have  the  same  trend  as  the  vein.  Though  this  granite  might  be  sonr.ewhat  difficult 
to  obtam  in  dressable  masses,  it  would  undoubtedly  make  a  very  handsome  and  durable 
stone. 

The  Marion  Granite  Areas. 

In  the  the  town  of  Marion,  T.  18,  R.  HE.  Waushara  county,  are  three  low  granite 
knobs.  Two  of  those.  Stone  and  Pine  Blufis,  are  on  tlie  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27,  about  two 
miles  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction  from  the  quartz-porphyry  hill  of  the  town  of  Seneca, 
Green  Lake  county;  and  the  third,  a  larger  and  bolder  liill,  lies  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  marsh,  on  Sees.  12  and  18,  and  stretches  to  some  extent  over  the  line  into  the 
town  of  Warren,  On  all  of  tliese  ai-cas  the  rock  (766,  Sec.  27;  767,  768,  Sec.  12)  ob- 
served is  nearly  the  same,  a  pinkisli  felspathic  granite,  mottled  with  gray  and  green, 
closely  resembling  the  Montollo  granite,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  having  a 
coarser  grain,  less  dose  texture,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  decompose.  Reddish  deav- 
able  felspar  is  the  principal  ingredient,  occurring  in  facets  up  to  }iih  and  ^4  th  rcch  in 
diameter;  quartz  is  abundant,  fine-granular  and  translucent;  mica  is  sparse,  and 
scattered  in  small,  greenish-black  blotches.  Large  whitish  porphyritic  felspar  occurs. 
There  is  no  sign  of  any  arrangement  of  the  ingredients,  or  of  any  parallel  grain  to  the 
rock.  No  definite  bedding  planes  were  observed  on  any  of  the  outcrops,  tliough  numer- 
ous crossing  joint  planes  occur,  and  quite  regular  flat  slabs  are  sometimes  obtainable. 
Veins  of  white  quartz  occur.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  rock  is  its  tendency 
to  weatlier  and  shell  off  in  crumbling  masses.  Some  of  the  large  flat  surfaces  are  so  far 
crumbled  as  to  be  i)enetrated  readily  by  a  horse's  hoof.  The  rock  from  these  outcrops 
would  polish  easily,  but  its  tendency  to  crumble  renders  it  less  valuable  than  the  Mon- 
tello  granite. 

Conclusions.  As  indicated  by  their  common  character  and  strike 
direction,  as  well  as  their  relative  positions,  the  quartz-porphyry  and 
granite  patches  of  Columbia,  Marquette,  Green  Lake  and  Waushara 
counties,  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are  doubt- 
less to  be  regarded  as  but  projecting  points  of  one  northeastward 
trending  l)elt,  the  rest  of  which  is  buried  beneath  the  Silurian  sand- 
stone and  later  superficial  deposits.  All,  both  granites  and  porphy- 
ries, belong  evidently  to  the  same  formation.    Moreover,  the  occur- 
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rence  of  similar  porphyry  with  the  quartzites  of  the  Baraboo 
ranges,  throws  all  the  areas,  without  question,  into  the  same  category 
as  tliose  quartzites.  We  have  thus  a  great  quartzite  series,  including, 
also,  quartz-porphyries,  and  associated  with  these  pinkish,  close-tex- 
tured, ^intrusive?)  granite.     Such  an  association  is  not  a  new  one. 

Percival  *  in  alluding  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  porphyry  and 
granite  areas,  the  rocks  of  which,  however,  he  calls  by  other  and  in- 
correct names,  intimates  that  the  granite  patches  (his  syenite)  form  a 
belt  altogether  to  the  westward  of  the  others.  This  conclusion  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  Moundville  porphyry  lies  on  a  line,  as 
indicated  by  the  N.  32°  E.  strike,  altogether  west  of  the  Montello  and 
Marion  granites,  which  are  thus,  evidently,  but  portions  of  the  same 
series. 

Tlie  entire  width  of  the  granite  and  porphyry  belt,  at  right  angles 
to  the  trend,  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles,  the  Mackford  area  ly- 
ing on  the  extreme  east,  that  of  Montello  on  the  extreme  west.  The 
length  from  the  Marcellon  area  on  the  south,  in  a  N.  32°  E.  direction, 
is  30  miles.  Regarding  the  belt  as  continuous,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
with  the  Baraboo  ranges,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  make  a  great  bend 
northeastward,  in  the  region  about  Portage.  A  glance  at  Plate 
XVIII  of  this  volume,  will  suffice  to  show  that,  towards  their  eastern 
ends,  the  quartzite  ranges  are  already  on  the  turn. 

The  parallelism  of  the  belt  thus  made  out  with  the  edge  of  the 
main  Archaean  area  to  the  northward,  is  striking,  and  strongly  sug- 
gests that  we  have  here  part  of  a  once  continuous  band  of  Huronian 
surrounding  the  old  northern  core,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Silu- 
rian formations. 

The  Necedau  Quartzite. 

Dotting  the  great  sand  plain  of  the  WiRconsin  in  Juneau  and  Adanis  counties,  are 
numerous  bold  castellated  outliers  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  risini?  al)ruptly  from  the 
plain,  and  constituting  very  marked  features  of  the  scenery.  From  the  same  plain,  and 
only  a}x>ut  three  miles  west  from  one  of  tlie  greatest  of  the  sandstone  bluffs  —  Petenwell 
Peak — rises  the  quartzite  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  village  of  Necedah  is  built.  The 
rounded  contour  of  this  hill  serves  to  mark  it  at  once  as  different  in  nature  from  the 
sandstone  bluffs  of  the  adjoining  region. 

The  main  Necedah  bluff  lies  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  18,  R.  3  E.,  the  town 
line  crossing  over  its  eastern  end;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  its  greatest  ex- 
tension east  and  west,  and  is  highest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  bold  and  rocky,  on  its 
eastern  end,  which  riees  170  feet  above  tlie  street  below,  and  about  510  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  A  short  distance  southeast  of  tlie  main  bluff,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  19,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  is  a  small,  craggy  hill,  75  feet  high,  of  the  same  rock  as 
tliat  composing  the  main  hill,  tlie  intervening  low  groimd  being  underlaid  by  horizontal 
sandstone. 

.1  AnnoAl  Report  of  Geological  Survey  of  Wiaconsin  for  1655,  p.  106. 
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The  exposures  on  the  main  hill  are  mostly  on  the  eastern  and  Boutheastem  portions 
where  in  places  they  rise  nearly  precipitously  from  the  low  ground  at  foot.  The  rock 
seen  here  is  for  the  most  part  (1^354)  a  glassy,  transluamt,  subgranukir,  gra>i>sh  quartz* 
ite,  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  quartzite  of  Rib  and  Mosinee  hills  in  Marathon 
county,  than  to  that  of  the  Baraboo  ranges.  Much  of  the  rock  is  quite  dork-gray  in 
color,  the  quartz  then  being  still  glassy  but  smoky- tinted.  Numerous  small  cavities 
and  seams  occur,  lined  with  half  ciystalline  quartz,  and  carrying  a  soft,  pinkish,  clayey 
substance;  bluish- white  quartz  veins  (1355J^)  one- half  to  two  inches  in  width,  and 
nests,  are  also  common,  and  tliese  carry  frequently  fine-flaked,  brilliant,  specular  iron, 
which  occurs  also  occasionally  in  quite  large  masses,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Bara- 
boo quartzite.  No  parallel  grain  is  to  be  seen  in  this  rock,  nor  any  definite  bedding 
pianos.  Numerous  quite  close  joints  occur,  however,  and  Uiese  cause  the  rock  to  weath- 
er into  smooth-faced,  sharp- angled  fragments.  On  the  smaller  bluff  a  very  distinct 
parallel  grain  is  to  be  seen  trending  N.  75**  W.,  and  showing  a  corresponding  dip  of 
45°  N.  Here  much  of  the  quartzite  is  of  a  light  pink  color,  looking,  on  a  fresh  fracture, 
almost  like  a  fine-grained,  pinkish  granite  (VS58),  but  the  only  prominent  mineral  is  sub- 
granular,  translucent,  i>inkiBh  quartz.  Some  specimens  show  mica  plainly  in  very 
sparsely  scattered,  small  scales.  In  many  places  little  centers  of  iron-staining  seem  to 
be  decomposing  mica  scales.  Other  portions  of  tliis  rock  (1358, 1357)  are  opatjue,  white, 
and  distinctly  granular,  and  are  seamed  with  fine  black  lines,  arranged  so  as  to  show 
discordant  stratification.  These  seams  when  spUt  open,  appear  to  be  composed  uf 
blackish  mica.    Bluish-white  veins  and  nests  occur  here  also. 


POTSDAM  SANDSTONE., 
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CHAPTER   lY. 
THE   LOWER  SILURIAJ!f   ROCKS. 

I.  In  GeneraL 

THE  LOWER.  OR  POTSDAM^  SANDSTONE  SERIES. 

Forming  the  base  of  the  pile  of  Silurian  strata  everywhere  in  the 
states  bordering  the  Upper  Mississippi,  but  having  a  much  greater 
surface  development  in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  and  resting  di- 
rectly upon  the  irregular  surface  and  upturned  edges  of  the  older 
crystalline  rocks,  is  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone,  which,  through  the 
larger  part  of  its  mass,  is  made  up  of  rolled  grains  of  quartz,  of  vary- 
ing size,  cemented  together  by  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrous  iron 
oxide.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  in  Central  Wiscon- 
sin, this  sand  becomes  mingled  with  more  or  less  dolomitic  and  cal- 
careous material,  which  further  up  tends  to  aggregate  into  thin  bands 
of  limestone,  finally  forming:,  at  35  to  50  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
next  great  formation,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  a  well  marked 
and  very  persistent  yellow  limestone  layer,  which  has  a  thickness  of 
30  feet,  and  is  so  well  marked  and  important  a  horizon  in  Central 
Wisconsin,  that  I  have  given  it  the  specific  name  of  Mendota  lime- 
stone^ from  a  large  exposure  at  MacBride's  point  on  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Mendota.  Above  the  Mendota  horizon,  sandstone,  35  to  50  feet 
in  thickness,  again  comes  in,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  either  nearly 
pure  white  quartz  sand,  or  sand  turned  brown  by  oxide  of  iron,  thus 
approaching  more  nearly  in  character  to  the  Upper  or  St.  Peters 
sandstone  than  to  that  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota  beds.  To- 
wards its  upper  portions,  however,  just  beneath  the  overlying  lime- 
stone, it  generally  becomes  again  somewhat  dolomitic,  the  upper  limit 
being  frequently  marked  by  layers  of  greensand  and  oolitic  chert. 
To  this  layer  I  have  given  the  name  of  Madison  sandstone^  it  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  a  very  excellent  building  sandstone  at  Madi- 
son. These  names  are  not  meant  to  be  of  anything  more  than  local 
importance. 

For  some  distance  above  the  Madison  horizon  the  Lower  Magnesian 
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itself  of  ten  shows  alternations  of  nearly  purely  doloiaitic>  and  distinctly 
sandy  layers,  even  including  thin  seams  of  white  sand,  whilst  some 
sandy  mtlterial  occurs  at  horizons  well  towards  the  summit  of  this  for- 
mation. The  two  series  thus  evidently  graduate  into  one  another, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  northwest  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  fix 
u]>on  the  dividing  line.  In,  Central  Wisconsin,  however,  the  alter- 
nating beds  are  well  defined,  and  two  horizons  are  well  marked  by 
beds  of  greensand.  These  are  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  prop- 
er, and  the  base  of  tlie  Mendota  beds,  65  to  100  feet  below.  During 
the  writer's  earlier  work  in  this  field,  the  lower  of  these  limits  was 
adopted,  in  mappirg,  as  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  forma- 
tions, whilst  subsequently  both  horizons  were  mapped,  the  upper  one 
being  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  order  that  that 
name  might  cover  the  same  beds  as  included  under  it  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  geological  corps. 

The  facts  which  led  at  first  to  the  use  of  the  lower  limit  mav  he 
briefly  given  here.     In  Dane  and  Columbia  counties,  where  the  Men- 
dota and  Madison  horizons  are  very  prominent,  and  were  first  made 
OMt,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Lower  Miignesian,  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  Madison  beds  and  the  base  of  the  St.  Peters  or  Upper 
sandstone,  was  found  to  be  only  50  to  80  feet.     It  was  well  known 
that  not  far  to  the  westward,  along  the  \Vi  scon  sin,  this  formation 
attains  a  thickness  of  250  feet.     It  was  not  thought  so  great  a  thick- 
ening as  this  could  exist,  and  to  explain  the  difference,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  were  a  local  modification  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  formation.     This  supposition 
was  encouraged  by  the  great  similarity  between  the  Mendota,  as  seen 
in  the  typical  localities  in  Dane  county,  and  the  limestone  beds  im- 
mediately overlying  the  Madison  sandstone,  the  former  here  being  al- 
most a  pure  dolomite,  with  only  two  or  three  percent,  of  insoluble  resi- 
due.   Subsequently,  however,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Mendota  beds  are  to  be  recognized  occupying  the  same  position  below 
the  Lower  Magnesian,  even  where  that  formation  attains  its  greatest 
thickness,  its  irregularity  in  this  regard  being  proved  to  be  due  to  its 
having  suffered  a  surface  erosion  prior  to  the  deposition  upon  it  of  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.     The  Madison  and  Mendota  beds  were  therefore 
thrown  back  into  the  Potsdam  series  as  its  uppermost  layers,  and  are 
80  mapped  on  all  of  the  Atlas  maps. 

For  all  those  portions  of  the  maps,  however,  which  represent  the 
Central  Wisconsin  district,  except  southwestern  Juneau  county,  on 
Area  H,  the  base  of  the  Mendota  beds  is  indicated  by  a  brown  line 
within  the  color  for  the  Potsdam  series,  the  space  between  this  line 
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and  the  brown -colored  Lower  Magnesian  area  being  occupied  by  the 
Madison  and  Mendota  beds.  In  the  sections  also,  both  of  the  Atlas 
plates  and  of  the  plates  in  this  volume,  the  Mendota  and  Madison 
beds  are  given  separately  from  the  Potsdam.  Having  been  mapped 
out  with  some  care,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  lose  the  work  done  on 
them  by  not  so  distinguishing  them.  Moreover,  the  close  likeness 
often  borne  by  the  Mendota  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  the  gradu- 
ation of  one  series  into  the  other,  render  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
to  affiliate  these  beds  of  passage  with  the  upper  or  lower  of  the  two 
series.  Constituting  so  important  a  feature  as  they  do  in  the  Central 
Wisconsin  stratigraphy,  they  deserve  separate  mention;  they  are 
really  beds  of  passage,  and  as  such  are  separately  considered  below. 
The  term  Potsdam^  then,  as  used  in  the  detailed  descriptions  and  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter,  applies  only  to  those  beds  terminating  upwards 
at  the  Mendota  base. 

Of  the  two  names  given  to  the  series  the  term  "  Lower  Sand- 
stone" was  used  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  as  distinguishing  it  from  an- 
other much  thinner,  but  very  prominent,  sandstone,  which  overlies 
the  Lower  Magnesian  —  the  Upper  or  St.  Peters  sandstone.  Hall  and 
Whitney  first  used  the  term  "Potsdam,''  transferring  it  from  the 
sandstone  series  which  forms  the  Silurian  base  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  contains  a  few  fossils  close  to  those  in  the  Wisconsin  beds, 
which,  however,  contain  many  that  are  not  found  in  New  York. 
That  the  two  formations  are  somewhere  nearly  the  equivalents  of  one 
another  appears  evident,  as  Hall  has  shown. ^  The  extension  of  the 
New  York  name,  originally  given  to  a  comparatively  small  thickness 
of  rock  which  occupies  a  restricted  area,  to  the  lowest  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  Silurian  beds  all  over  the  country,  seems,  however,  unfortunate, 
and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin  formation,  which  has 
a  thickness  of  800  to  1,000  feet,  comes  to  the  surface  over  an  extended 
area,  and  is  far  more  fossiliferous  than  the  New  York  beds. 

Of  former  investigations  on  the  Potadam  series.  Dr.  Owen's  seem 
to  have  been  much  the  most  exhaustive.  He  presents  a  scheme  of 
the  subordinate  structure  of  the  formation  which  may  be  considered 
quite  remarkable  for  so  early  a  day.  His  detailed  investigations, 
however,  did  not  extend  far  away  from  each  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  great  central  area  of  Wisconsin,  where  the  formation  spreads 
over  a  district  100  miles  in  diameter,  and  presents  elements  of  strat- 
ification contrasting  much  with  those  exhibited  along  the  Mississippi, 
he  left  hardly  touched.  Having  no  data  from  Artesian  borings,  he 
greatly  underestimated  the  thickness  of  the  formation,  putting  it  at 
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500  feet  as  an  extreme,  instead  of  800  to  1,000  feet.  Into  this  error 
he  appears  to  have  been  led  b}'  committing  the  graver  one  of  sup- 
posing that  he  had  to  do  with  the  base  of  the  sandstone  whenever  he 
foimd  it  in  contact  with  the  crystalline  rocks,  losing  sight  altogether 
of  the  great  irregularities  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  rocks,  bj 
virtue  of  which  they  rise  hi^h  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  sandstone 
series.  In  cases  like  that  exhibited  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix, 
where  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  are  seen  to  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
through  many  feet  of  the  sandstone,  he  regarded  the  traversing  rock 
as  "  intrusive,"  or  of  later  origin  altogether. 

Hall's  investigations  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  region  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  more  extensive  than  those  of  Dr.  Owen,  to 
whose  descriptions  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  series  ho  adds  little  that 
is  new.  As  regards  the  fossils  of  the  formation,  however,  he  makes 
a  very  important  contribution,^  g^^'i^g  *  list  to  which  little  has  been 
added  by  the  present  survey,  as  far  as  Central  Wisconsin  is  concerned, 
and  a  grouping  of  the  fossils  into  those  characterizing  the  lower,  mid- 
dle and  upper  beds,  which,  in  its  general  order,  proves  to  be  quite  cor- 
rect. He  commits  the  same  error  as  Dr.  Owen,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  thickness  of  the  formation,  placing  it  at  only  500  feet.^  As  a 
result  of  this,  his  list  of  fossils  from  the  lower  beds  must  be  assigned 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  series,  below  which  are  full  500  feet,  about 
whose  fossils,  or  lack  of  fossils,  we  know  nothing  at  all.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  point  of  some  importance  in  comparing  the  Wisconsin 
Primordial  with  that  of  other  regions  by  the  fossils  contained.  Wliit- 
iiey,  who  reports  on  the  Lead  Region  in  Hall's  volume  on  Wiscx)nsin 
Geology,  follows  the  latter  gentleman  in  his  under-estimate  of  the 
thickness  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

Of  all  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  geology  of  Central  Wisconsin, 
I  have  found  that  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  worked  after  Owen  and  before 
Hall  and  Whitney,  by  far  the  most  reliable.  Dr.  Percival  published 
two  small  annual  reports,  in  pamphlet  form,  whilst  geologist  of  the 
state,  in  both  of  which  he  gives  descriptions  of  the  Wisconsin  forma- 
mations,  whilst  one  of  the  two  gives  an  account  of  a  reconnoi sauce  in 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  region  of  the  heart  of  the  state.  He  recog- 
nizes distinctly  the  very  great  thickness  of  the  formation,  its  lack  of 
uniform  character,  and  the  fact  that  much  confusion  had  been  caused 
by  the  reference  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,by  Dr.  Owen  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  several  distinct  limestone  bands  separated  by  sandstone  strata, 
and  regarded  by  Percival  as  included  in  the  Lower  sandstone,  thia 
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applying  especially  to  the  Buccession  of  strata  exposed  along  the  St. 
Croix  river.  He  notices  also,  distinctly,  the  bed  I  have  called  the  Men- 
dota,  and  also  numbers  of  other  minor  points  mentioned  by  no  other 
geologist. 

The  surface  distribution  of  the  Lower  Sandstone  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  of  the  formations  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district.  The 
region  occupied  by  it  embraces  all  of  Juneau,  Adams,  Waushara  and 
Marquette  counties,  as  also  more  or  less  of  Portage,  Wood,  Clark, 
Jackson,  Sauk,  Green  Lake,  Columbia  and  Dane  counties  —  in  all,  an 
area  of  over  6,000  square  miles.  The  total  area  occupied  by  the  for- 
mation outside  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  and  within  the  state, 
is  probably  as  large  again,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  one  continuous 
area  of  so  great  diameter  as  in  the  central  counties.  Over  a  large 
portion  of  this  district,  in  Jackson,  Wood,  Clark,  Portage,  and  por- 
tions of  Juneau  and  Adams  counties,  there  is  no  distinct  evidence 
that  the  newer  formations  ever  spread.  Another  large  portion,  in- 
cluding Waushara,  Marquette,  northern  Green  Lake,  western  Colum- 
bia, northern  Sank  and  southern  Juneau,  well  away  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  newer  rocks,  was  originally,  beyond  doubt,  overlaid 
by  at  least  the  Lower  Magnesian,  this  formation  occurring  on  two  out- 
lying bluffs  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Marquette  county,  25  miles 
distant  from  the  main  area  of  that  formation.  There  are  again  small- 
er areas,  as  the  strip  along  the  Wisconsin  below  the  great  bend,  and 
the  district  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Catfish,  in  Dane  county, 
which  occur  altogether  within  the  country  of  the  newer  formations, 
and  have,  beyond  doubt,  been  reached  by  erosion  along  the  existing 
valleys. 

On  the  north,  the  main  ai'ea  occupied  by  the  lower  sandstone  is 
limited  by  the  larger  one  in  which  the  crystalline  rocks  are  at  the 
surface.  The  boundary  between  the  Potsdam  and  Arch»an  areas 
is  quite  difficult  to  trace.  As  stated  on  a  previous  page,  the  streams 
flowing  southward  from  the  Archeean  area  cut  through  the  sandstone 
beds  down  to  the  crystalline  rocks,  for  many  miles  after  entering  the 
sandstone  district,  whilst  on  the  divides  between  the  streams  the  sand- 
stone stretches  as  far  north  into  the  Archaean  regions.  The  difficul- 
ties in  tracing  the  boundary  line  in  any  greater  detail  than  thus 
stated  lie  in  the  peculiar  irregularity  of  the  upper  face  of  the 
older  rocks,  which  may  bring  them  to  the  surface  at  any  point;  in 
the  once  greater  spread  northward  of  the  sandstone,  as  a  result  of 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  found  in  little  patches,  tilling  the  depressions 
of  the  older  rocks;  and  in  the  heavy  coating  of  drift  that  conceals  the 
rock  beneath  over  considerable  areas.  To  these  difficulties  may  be 
Wis.  Sua.  — 34 
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added  the  fact  that  the  country  is  largely  nnsettled,  and  covered  by 
heavy  forests  and  swamps.  The  former  spread  northward  of  the 
sandstone  beyond  its  present  limits  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  dividing  ridges  of  outliers  of  that  formation, 
100  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  also  by  the  occurrence  in  the  northern 
drift  of  large  quantities  of  loose  sand. 

JN'otwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  is  believed  that  the  boundary 
line,  as  indicated  on  Atlas  !Plate  XV,  Area  F.,  is  not  far  from  correct 
The  principal  facts  upon  which  it  is  based  may  be  here  briefly  stated. 
On  the  east  side  of  Area  F.,  sandstone  is  seen  in  a  small  quarry  on  a 
ridge  on  the  west  side  of  Plover  river,  on  whose  bank,  just  east,  and 
at  points  all  along  whose  course  to  the  mouth,  the  crystalline  rocks  are 
exposed.      From  the  quarry  mentioned  to  Stevens  Point,  sandstone 
appears  to  underlie  the  surface.     At  Stevens  Point,  it  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  bank  on  both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  whose  bed  is  on 
crystalline  rocks.     A  short  distance  north  of  Stevens  Point,  on  the 
road  to  Wausau,  and  also  on  the  road  following  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  crystalline  rocks  are  to  be  seen,  and  no  sandstone  is  met  with 
further    north.      The   Wisconsin    Central    Eailroad    cuts    through 
sandstone   at   Stevens   Point,   but  farther   to   the  west    and    north 
it  is  altogether  on  crystalline  rocks,  as  shown  by  several  cuts  between 
Stevens  Point  and  Junction  City.     The  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad, 
from  Knowlton,  Marathon  county,  to  Centralia,  Wood  county,  is  also 
altogether  on  the  crystalline  rocks,  which,  for  the  most  part,  lie  near 
the  surface,  with  very  little  drift  covering.     Along  the  east  side  of 
the  Wisconsin,  below  Stevens  Point,  sandstone  5  to  40  feet  in  thick- 
ness is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  crystal- 
line rocks  appearing  in  the  river  bottom  as  far  as  Point  Bass,  Sec  15, 
T.  21,  R.  5  E.,  Wood  county.     At  this  point  the  crystalline  rocks 
disappear,  and  the  sandstone  in  turn  forms  the  river  bed.     North- 
ward from  Point  Bass,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  sandstone 
shows  again,  at  intervals,  as  far  as  Centralia.     The  Wisconsin  Valley 
Railroad,  north  from  Centralia,  as  already  said,  is  always  on  the  older 
rocks,  but  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  occurs  in  a  ridge  on 
the  south  side  of  Mosquito  creek.  Sees.  29  and  30,  T.  23,  R.  6  E. 
Farther  north,  along  the  line  between  sections  7  and  8  of  the  same 
town,  small   thicknesses   of   sandstone  fill  depressions  between  the 
ridges.     On  the  north  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  between  Mosquito  and 
Mill  creeks,  sandstone  occurs  at  several  points,  but  does  not  stretch 
far  north,  for  crystalline  rocks  are  at  surface  over  the  northern  parts 
of  T.  23,  R.  6  and  7  E.     Mill  creek  is  altogether  on  the  crystalline 
rocks.    Along  the  line  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad, 
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wcBtward  from  Grand  Rapids  as  far  as  MerriUon,  Sec.  15,  T.  23,  R.  i 
W.,  Jackson  county,  thin,  slialy  sandstone  is  frequently  exposed  in 
low  cuts,  but  having  evidently  a  small  thickness  only,  for,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  Black  river,  gneiss  is  exposed,  as  also  on  Yellow  river,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  railroad  crossing.  Between  Grand  Rapids  and 
Dextervillc,  the  sandstone  does  not  stretch  far  north  of  the  railroad 
line,  for  along  the  wagon  road  between  the  two  places  granite  is  seen 
at  the  surface. 

On  Yellow  river  the  crystalline  rocks  are  first  exposed  about  two 
miles  above  the  railroad  crossing,  beyond  which  point  they  are  con- 
stantly exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  sandstone  appearing  at  points 
on  the  west  bank  as  far  north  as  the  northern  side  of  town  24.     Rocky 
Knn,  in  towns  23  and  24,  is  on  crystalline  rocks.     In  the  towns  on 
the  divide  between  Yellow  and  Black  rivers,  sandstone  appears  to  be 
generally  the  surface  rock,  the  Archnean  only  occasionally  appearing 
through  it.     All  along  the  road  from  the  crossing  of  Yellow  river,  on 
the  south  line  of  T.  25,  R.  2  E.,  Wood  connty,  to  Neillsville,  in  Sec. 
14,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  Clark  county,  the  country  is  generally  high  and 
heavily  drift-covered,  wells  passing  through  5  to  100  feet  of  drift 
into  sandstone.     Sandstone  is  also  occasionally  seen  at  the  surface,  as 
in  the  road  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R.  1  W.,  and  in  an  out- 
lying bluff  at  the  center  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R.  1  E. 
Sandstone  also  occurs  in  angular  fragments  on  the  ridges  along  the 
west  fork  of  Yellow  river  in  T.  25,  ranges  1  and  2  E.     Further  north, 
in  towns  25  and  26,  ranges  1  E.  and  1  W.,  drift  covers  the  rocks 
heavily,  and  the  exact  extent  of  the  sandstone  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, as  indicated  by  the  blank  space  left  on  the  map.     O'Neil's 
creek,  in  T.  24,  ranges  1  and  2  W.,  cuts  down  to  the  older  rocks.     On 
Sec.  11,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  sandstone  occurs  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
again  in  a  high  outlier  on  Sec.  3,  of  the  same  town,  on  the  west  side 
of  Black  river.     Westward  from  this  outlier  the  country  shows  sand* 
stone  at  the  surface.     Similar  bluffs  occur  in  T.  25,  R.  2  W.,  the  crys- 
talline rocks  showing  along  the  river,  and  at  least  one  such  bluff  oc- 
curs  in  T.  26,  R.  2  W.,  its  exact  locatioji  not  being  known  to  the 
writer.     In  T.  26,  ranges  3  and  4  W.,  sandstone  is  reported  by  Dr. 
Randall  *  as  extending  as  far  as  the  Eau  Claire  river,  bej'-ond  which  it 
is  absent.     At  the  crossing  of  Black  river,  one  mile  west  from  Neills- 
ville,  S.  "W.  qr.  of  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  2  "W.,  granite  is  exposed  in  the 
river,  and  is  overlaid  by  sandstone  in  the  banks.     Similar  conditions 
hold  all  along  the  river,  as  far  as  the  falls  in  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  the 
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Archaean  rocks  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  stream  bed, 
until  they  finally  disappear. 
The  boundary  between  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian  areas 

is  mnch  more  easily  traceable,  it  being  possible  in  the  driftless  dis- 
trict to  map  it  with  almost  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  only  limit  be- 
ing the  amount  of  lime  spent  in  following  its  windings.  In  drift- 
covered  regions  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  attainable,  but  a  dis- 
tinct break  in  the  topography  generally  suffices  to  give  the  line  very 
closely.  It  has  already  been  said  that  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  dis- 
trict there  occur  well-marked  beds  of  passage  between  the  Lower 
Magnesian  and  the  Potsdam,  whose  surface  distribution  has  been 
separately  mapped.  These  layers,  however,  only  occasionally  have  a 
wide  surface  spread,  appearing  generally  on  the  steep  flanks  of  the 
higher  ground  occupied  by  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  thus  forming 
on  the  map  a  narrow  strip  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian area.  The  limits  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  of  the  beds  of 
passage,  are  so  close  together  that,  in  a  general  description  like  the 
present,  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  On  the  east  we  find  this 
boundary  without  the  limits  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  until 
the  northern  line  of  Columbia  county  is  reached.  This  county  it 
crosses  in  an  irregular  line,  curving  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and 
marked  by  a  prominent  and  deeply  indented  escarpment.  North  and 
west  of  this  line  the  country  shows  everywhere  the  Potsdam  as  the 
surface  formation,  except  on  the  summits  of  the  numerous  outliers 
which  flank  the  escarpment.  At  the  southwest  comer  of  Columbia 
county,  the  Wisconsin  enters  upon  the  territory  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian, through  which  it  cuts,  however,  deeply  into  the  underlying 
sandstone,  so  that  along  the  valley  bottom  we  have  a  broad  strip  of 
the  latter  formation  at  surface,  and  along  the  numerous  tributary 
streams  on  each  side,  strips  of  greater  or  less  width.  In  the  Four 
Lake  country,  about  the  city  of  Madison,  the  upper  layers  of  the 
Lower  sandstone  are  again  brought  to  the  surface  by  a  diflerent  sys- 
tem of  erosion,  that  of  one  of  the  main  branch  streams  of  Hock  river. 
The  valley  surface  is  never,  however,  more  than  30  to  50  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  sandstone  (the  Mendota  base),  and  south  of  Lake 
Monona  the  southerly  dip  carries  even  the  uppermost  beds  below  the 
valley  bottom.  In  Sauk  county,  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  the  boundary 
of  the  main  Potsdam  area  follows  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Honey 
Creek,  then  bending  around  the  western  end  of  the  Baraboo  quartzite 
ranges,  in  the  towns  of  Westfield  and  Honey  Creek,  crosses  Eeedsburg, 
Ironton,  La  Valle  and  Woodland,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Baraboo  river  to  the  very  south- 
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'western  corner  of  Juneau  county.  This  line  is,  however,  anything 
but  a  regular  one,  the  Lower  Magnesian  occurring  in  more  or  less 
detached  areas  crowning  the  summits  of  the  higher  grounds.  In 
Juneau  county  only  a  few  .small  summits  in  the  southwest  corner 
reach  the  Lower  Magnesian  horizon,  the  rest  of  the  county  being 
well  down  in  the  Potsdam  series.  West  of  Juneau  county  the 
boundary  is  without  the  Central  Wisconsin  district. 

The  topographical  characters  of  the  regions  in  which  the  Pots- 
dam is  the  surface  rock  have  already  been  generally  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Surface  Features,  and  further  details  are  given  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  chapter.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
where  this  formation  is  at  surface  there  is  usually  a  loose,  sandy, 
Bterile  soil,  a  sparse  growth  of  small  oak  timber,  mingling  with  and 
becoming  replaced  by  small  pine  towards  the  north,  and  a  general 
plain-like  character,  the  plain  dotted  with  lofty  and  rocky  outliers 
of  the  same  formation,  or  of  the  next  higher  one.  To  these  general 
statements  there  arc  exceptions,  the  principal  of  which  .may  be  here 
given.  Excellent  soil  is  found  within  the  Potsdam  area  where  the 
drift  covering  is  heavy,  as  in  parts  of  Waushara  county,  or  where 
alluvial  depositions  exist  in  the  valley  bottoms,  as  in  places  along 
the  Wisconsin  valley,  or  yet  again  where  a  rough,  ridgy  charac- 
ter to  the  country  prevails,  as  in  southwestern  Juneau  county,  where 
good  land  occurs  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  being  due  possibly  to  the 
tendency  of  the  loosened  sand  to  wash  downwards  towards  the  valleys. 
To  the  general  plain-like  character  of  the  Lower  sandstone  area,  south- 
western Juneau  county  and  northwestern  Sauk  make  an  exception, 
the  Baraboo  river  and  its  tributaries  having  worn  the  ridge  that  bounds 
the  central  sand  plain  into  an  adruptly  ridgy  country.  Another  ex- 
ception is  found  in  parts  of  Waushara  county,  where  morainic  drift 
occurs  in  great  abundance. 

The  general  llthological  characters  and  stratigraphical  ar- 
rangement of  the  Lower  sandstone  series  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  facts  obtained  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  formation  is  at  surface. 

At  Madison,  Dane  county,  the  Artesian  well  in  the  Capitol  park 
passes  through  126  feet  of  loose  materials,  apparently  all  belonging 
to  the  Drift,  704  feet  of  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  purely  silic- 
lous,  light-colored,  and  fine-grained,  the  constituent  grains  being 
all  more  or  less  rolled,  and  cemented  by  a  varying,  but  always 
very  small,  amount  of  hydrous  iron  oxide — and  10  feet  of  a  red  shale, 
underneath  which  are  the  crystalline  rocks.  Similar  results  are  ob- 
tained from  the  well  at  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  depot  at  Madi- 
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6on,  the  summit  of  this  well  being  at  a  lower  level,  and  the  drift  70 
feet  in  thickness.  In  the  former  well,  the  top  of  the  rock  is  63  feet, 
in  the  latter,  100  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Mendota  limestone,  as  ex- 
posed in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  banks  of  Lake  Mendota,  near 
Madison,  we  find  exposed,  beneath  this  limestone  and  above  the  lake 
level,  one  foot  of  greensand  and  31  feet  of  fine-grained,  light  green- 
ish, very  friable,  sandstone,  including  very  thin  dolomitic  seams,  and 
carrying  throughout  some  dolomitic  and  calcareous  matter,  the  con- 
tent of  purely  silicious  sand  being  84.45  per  cent.  Altogether,  then, 
we  find  in  the  Madison  region,  the  following  succession  of  layers 
between  the  Mendota  base  and  the  Archaean: 

1.  Greensand  layer 1 

2.  Calcareous  and  dolomitic,  friable,  fine-grained,  gfreenish,  sandstone  ...  31 

3.  Not  known  31 

4.  Light  colored  sandstone,  for  the  niosb  part  purely  silicious,  being  madi^ 

of  rolled  quartz  grdins;  but  no  specimens  obtained  from  the  upper- 
most layers 704 

5.  Red  shale 10 

Total 777 


Along  the  Wisconsin  river  bluffs  in  Columbia,  Sauk  and  Dane 
counties,  the  Mendota  horizon  is  very  prominent,  the  sandstone 
showing  below  it  for  a  thickness  of  150  to  200  feet.  The  very  bold 
bluff  that  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river  at  the 
mouth  of  Honey  Creek,  in  the  town  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  Sauk  county, 
shows  the  following  section,  from  the  Mendota  base  downwards: 

FL    In. 

1.  Greensand  with  thin,  brown,  calcareous  layers;  the  greensand  layers  made 

up  of  ilne  grains  of  glauconite  and  white  sand,  mingled  with  ctystalline 

calcite 3  . . 

2.  No  exposure 7  . . 

8.  Fine-grained  green  and  brown  sand,  calcareous 2  2 

4.  Loose  white  and  brown  sand,  some  layers  partly  calcareous 10    . . 

5.  Firm  and  heavy  layers  of  yellowish,  porous,  calcareous,  sandstone,  inter- 

stratified  with  layers  of  white  sand * 6     3 

C.  Alternations  of  pure  white,  non-calcareous,  fine-grained  sand,  with  nodular- 
weathering,  yellow,  calcareous  layers,  and  layers  of  dark  greensand,  the 
whole  showing  fine  cross-lamination ;  tlie  wliite  sand  layers  predominating,    45    . . 

7.  Fine-grained  light-colored  sandstone;  often  pure  white,  and  loose;  in  parts 

cross-laminated,  the  lines  of  cross -lamination  being  marked  by  rows  of 
glauconite  grains 9     6 

8.  Porous,  yeUowish-brown,  slightly  calcareous  hiyers 4    11 

9.  No  exposure H      ^ 

10.  Fine-grained,  friable,  greyish  sandstone,  only  slightly  calcareous,  carrying 

a  few  yellow  calcareous  layers  as  above 1*      5 

11.  Firm  layers  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  more  calcareous  than  the  last 5     6 
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Ft,  In, 

12.  Loose  brown  sand II  . . 

13.  Unexposed 7  . . 

14.  Porous  and  crystaUine-teztared,  yellow  limestone,  with  much  coarse  and 

bright  green  glauconite 1  .. 

15.  Unexposed 8  6 

16.  like  No.  14,  interstratified  with  bright  green  seams 2  4 

17.  Ileavy  brown  layer  of  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 3  . . 

18.  Greensand  layer;  a  mixture  of  very  fine  white  sand  and  glaucomte  grains, 

witli  some  crystallme  caldte 10 

19.  Light  yellow,  friable  sandstone;  only  slightly  calcareous;  cross- laminated,      5  4 

20.  Greensand  layer,  like  18,  false  bedding  very  marked,  cross-laminae  very 

plain 13 

21.  Porous,  yellow,  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 6 

22.  Fine-grained,  cross-laminated,  s%htly  calcareous  sandstone,  with  much 

greensand 1  11 

23.  Greensand,  hke  No.  20 10 

24.  Fine-grained,  friable,  white  sandstone,  slightly  calcareous I  . . 

25.  Unexposed. ...  12  7 

26.  Fine-grained,  white  sandstone,  entirely  non-calcareous;  made  up  altogether 

of  fine  rounded  grains  of  limpid  quartz 22  . . 

Total 189  3 


The  horizon  of  the  base  of  this  section  is  146  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  rock  in  the  capitol  well  at  Madison,  thus  covering  the  gap  in  the 
Hadison  section.  Combining  the  two  sections,  we  obtain  for  the 
whole  series  the  following  general  succession : 

FeeU 

1.  Alternations  of  layers  of  purely  silicious  white  sand,  ferruginous  brown  sand, 

yellowish  calcareo-arenaceous  layers,  and  layers  of  greensand;  the  calcareous 
bands  increasing  in  amount  of  lime  and  in  number  towards  the  top,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  greensand  layers 165 

2.  Entirely  non-calcareous,  white  and  yellow,  sandstone;  friable  to  indurated;  fine 

to  coarse-grained 602 

3.  Bed  shale 10 

Total 777 


The  calcareous  layers  have  never  been  observed  extending  more 
than  150  feet  below  the  Mendota  base.  The  "greensand"  layers 
mentioned  are  mixtures  of  green  grains  of  a  mineral  probably  closely 
allied  to  the  glauconite  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  rounded  grains 
of  quartz,  and  usually  more  or  less  of  angular  pieces  of  calcite.  These 
layers  are  very  characteristic  of  the  lower  sandstone,  occurring,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Owen,  at  many  different  horizons  throughout  the  series 
as  developed  along  the  Mississippi.  In  Central  Wisconsin,  however, 
none  have  been  recognized  more  than  160  feet  below  the  Mendota 
base.  No  chemical  investigation  of  Central  Wisconsin  greensand  has 
ever  been  made,  but  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt  has  given  an  analysis  of  a  green- 
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Band  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  of  Minnesota,  at  Red  Bird, 
on  the  Mississippi,  which  is  beyond  doubt  the  same  material.     This 

analysis  (I),  as  also  another,  by  the  same  gentleman,  of  the  Cretace- 
ous greensand  of  New  Jersey  (II),  is  given  below :^ 

L  II. 

Silica 46.58  50.70 

Alnmin^. 11.45  8.03 

Iron  protoxide 20.61  22.50 

Magnesia 1.27  2.16 

lime 2.49  1.11 

Soda 0.98  0.75 

Potash 6.96  5.80 

Water 9.66  8.95 

100.00  100.00 


The  green  grains  of  both  Cretaceous  and  Silurian  greensands,  as 
also  of  similar  deposits  in  existing  seas,  are  often  found  as  casts  of 
the  shells  of  rhizopods.  So  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes  no 
such  observation  has  ever  been  made  with  regard  to  the  Wisconsin 
greensand.  The  greensand  layers  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
Potsdam  series;  they  occur  in  both  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  St 
Peters.  Greensand  grains  occur  also  apart  from  the  regular  green 
layers.  The  thin,  yellow  and  brown,  rough-textured,  calcareous 
bands,  that  characterize  the  layers  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota, 
are  often  dotted  with  coarse  grains  of  glauconite,  which  are  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  impart  their  color  to  the  rock. 

The  generalized  section  given  above  for  the  Potsdam  series,  below 
the  Mendota  base,  holds  true  for  a  large  part  of  the  Central  Wiscon- 
sin district,  and  would  be  satisfactory  for  all  of  it,  but  for  the  facts 
next  to  be  stated.     Proceeding  northward  from  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin, we  encounter,  traversing  Sauk  and  eastern  Columbia  counties 
for  25  miles  from  east  to  west,  the  Archaean  quartzite  ranges  described 
in  the  last  chapter.     The  Mendota  horizon  continues  well  marked  di- 
rectly up  to  the  ranges,  whilst  in  the  country  west  and  east,  it  extends 
much  further  to  the  northward.     Everywhere  about  the  quartzite, 
however,  wo  find,  lying  unconformably  upon  it,  layers  of  sandstone 
and  bowlder-conglomerate,  which,  as  regards  altitude,  appear  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  distance  between  a  horizon  considerably  below  the 
Mendota,  and  one  nearly  as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  the  summit  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian.     These  layers  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  can- 
not, in  all,  be  less  than  400  feet  in  thickness,  being  nearly  always 
without  calcareous  admixture.     Single  cliffs  occur  shovring  225  feet 

*  Geology  of  Canada,  p.  488. 
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of  friable,  entirely  non -calcareous,  sandstone,  the  summits  far  above 
any  apparently  possible  position  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  whilst  be- 
low their  bases  numerous  other  sandstone  exposures  occur,  carrying 
the  sandrock  down  further.  Nor  are  these  occurrences  of  thick  and 
high-level  sandstone  at  any  considerable  distances  from  points  where 
the  regular  succession  of  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and  Mendota  is 
to  be  observed.  In  places  in  the  town  of  Westfield,  on  the  western  end 
of  the  quartzite  ranges,  it  is  possible  to  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Mendota  limestone,  occupying  its  normal  position,  to  sand- 
stone ledges  which  rise  from  the  same  level  for  over  250  feet. 

As  already  described,  the  quartzite  ranges  almost  completely  en- 
circle the  intervening  valley,  whose  altitude  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  outside  country.  Within  the  valley,  non- 
calcareous,  occasionally  much-indurated,  sandstone,  with  local  con- 
glomerate beds,  is  to  be  seen  at  almost  all  levels  to  the  summits  of 
the  quartzite  ranges,  but  at  two  points  limestone  is  known  to  occur. 
These  localities  are  described  fully  in  a  subsequent  page.  It  is  now 
merely  necessary  to  say  that  at  one  of  th3  places,  on  the  south  flank 
of  the  north  quartzite  range,  near  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo, 
are  to  be  seen  20  feet  of  limestone,  containing  a  number  of  fossils, 
mostly  of  new  species,  which  Mr.  R.  P.  Whitfield  regards  as  unques- 
tionably not  lower  than  the  Lower  Magnesian.  Below  on  the  eide- 
hill  are  numerous  but  not  continuous  exposures  of  sandstone,  those 
nearest  the  limestone  evidently  forming  the  next  lower  layer,  and  re- 
sembling closely  the  Madison  beds.  Across  the  valley,  one-half  mile 
southeastward,  is  a  vertical  cliiFof  red-and-white-banded,  fine-grained, 
friable  sandstone,  rising  from  75  to  165 feet  above  th6  summit  of  the 
limestone,  whose  .altitude  is  what  would  be  expected  for  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  from  the  occurrences  of  that  formation  a  few  miles  to  the 
southward.  One  mile  further  west  sandstone  and  bowlder-conglom- 
erate, flanking  the  quartzite,  rise  similarly  above  the  limestone. 

At  the  other  point,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Baraboo,  and  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  south  quartzite  range,  exactly  similar  limestone  is 
found,  without  fossils,  covering  a  small  summit,  and  underlaid  by  ferru- 
ginons,  fine-grained  sandstone,  carrying  Scolithus  and  Dwellocephalus 
Jfinnesoterksts.  At  a  still  lower  level,  near  by,  a  fine-grained,  yel- 
lowish, aluminous  limestone  occurs,  the  three  different  layers  having 
just  the  characters  and  relative  positions  for  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Mad- 
ison and  Mendota  beds.  Below  the  lowest  limestone  layer,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  it,  are,  however,  ledges  of  much  indurated,  non-cal- 
careous rock,  entirely  unlike  the  friable  dolomitic  sandstone  normally 
occurring  beneath  the  Mendota.    Three  miles  south  of  cast  from  here, 
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• 

about  DeviPs  Lake,  the  high  level  sandstones,  with  bowlder-conglom- 
erate  beds,  are  again  found,  with  a  total  thickness  exposed  of  over  300 
feet,  the  base  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  limestones 
at  the  locality  just  described.  In  one  place,  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  Devil's  Lake,  large  loose  masses  of  this  sandstone  occur  at  an 
altitude  between  100  and  150  feet  above  the  last  named  limestone, 
carrying  fossils,  among  which  are  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotenais  and 
others  supposed  to  indicate  the  upper  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

For  these  anomalous  occurrences,  which  will  be  more  fully  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  sections  of  Plates  XIX  and  XX,  and  Figs. 
4S  and  49  of  this  volume,  and  of  the  detailed  descriptions  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  it  Is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  ap* 
pears  altogether  inadmissible  to  attribute  the  great  elevation  of  the 
high-level  sandstone  to  a  sudden  affection  of  the  nearly  horizontal 
strata  by  a  violent  northern  rise  as  they  near  the  quartzite  ranges. 
This  supposition  is  forbidden  by  the  utter  lack  of  any  indication  of 
such  a  rise  in  the  large  exposures  that  occur;  by  the  normal  success- 
ion of  beds  that  holds  true  in  all  the  region  east,  west  and  north  of 
the  (juartzite  ranges;  and  by  the  great  amount  of  rise  that  would  be 
necessary.  In  Westfield  it  would  have  to  be  300  to  400  feet  to  the 
mile.  Moreover,  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  quartzite  ranges, 
as  described;  occur  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and  Mendota,  in 
their  normal  succession,  and  with  their  normal  lower  level,  whilst  in 
one  case  the  limestone  and  perfectly  horizontal  high-level  sandstone 
are  so  near  by  that  no  amount  of  dip  could  possibly  account  for  the 
occurrence.  It  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  question  that  entirely 
non-calcareous  sandstone  with  bowlder-conglomerate  and  Potsdam 
fossils  does,  not  only  apparently,  but  actually,  occupy  the  whole  space 
between  the  horizon  of  the  base  of  the  Mendota,  and  that  of  the  sum- 
mit of  tlie  Lower  Magnesian. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  wear  of  the  quartzite  ranges  contin- 
ued to  produce  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds  during  the  growth 
of  the  limestone  in  the  deeper  water  near  by,  but  the  suddenness  of 
the  transitions,  the  occurrence  of  Potsdam  fossils  in  the  sandstone, 
and  the  existence  of  the  limestone  layers  close  to  and  within  the 
quartzite  ranges,  appear  great  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  such  an  ex- 
planation. That  the  high-level  sandstones  represent  really  an  older 
series,  upon  whose  eroded  upper  surface  rest  the  calcareous  sandstone 
of  the  Potsdam,  the  Mendota,  the  Madison,  and  the  Lower  Magnesian, 
as  indicated  in  the  ideal  sketch  of  Fig.  34,  appears  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation,  but  one  which  meets  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  oc- 
currence of  upper  Potsdam  fossils  in  the  high-level  beds,  and  one 
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whicli  I  am  somewhat  loath  to  advance,  ae  too  bold  a  generalization 
from  the  facts  in  hand.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  true  explana- 
tion may  lie  in  the  Buppoeition  that  during  the  deposition  of  the  Pots- 
dam series  the  quartzite  ranges,  being  l^igb  islands  and  reefs  in  the 
ancient  seas,  received  synchronous  littoral  depositions  at  high  and  ab- 
normal altitudes,  the  sand  and  bowlders  for  these  depositions  coming 
from  the  wear  of  the  quartzite  itself. 

Leaving  now  the  Baraboo  region,  and  proceeding  northward  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  district,  we  find,  everywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  escarpment  that  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  main  area 
of  the  Lower  Maguesian,  the  same  succession 'of  layers  as  seen  along 
the  Wisconsin  in  Columbia  and  Sauk  counties,  i.  e.,  Madison  and 
JMendota  beds,  underlaid  by  100  to  150  feet  of  calcareo-arenaceous 
layers,  and  these  again  by  brown  and  white  non -calcareous  sandstone. 
This  succession  holds  true  at  least  as  far  as  Waupaca  county,  and 
probably  further  than  this.  West  of  the  escarpment,  in  Waushara, 
Marquette  and  Columbia  counties,  the  country  surface  is  generally 


well  down  in  the  Potsdam,  and  much  drift-covered.  In  central  Wau- 
shara county,  however,  are  some  high  hills  reaching  into  the  limy 
beds  just  beneath  the  Mendota,  and  showing  the  normal  succession 
of  layers;  whilst  in  the  very  northeast  corner  of  Marquette  county,  26 
miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  main  Lower  Magnesian  ai-ea,  are  two 
isolated  bluffs,  capped  by  that  formation,  which  show  also  the  usuiil 
layers.  It  is  thus  evident  that  for  all  this  region  there  are  no  d«. 
partures  from  the  Madison  section.  At  several  points  in  Marqnetto 
and  Waushara  counties  quarries  are  opened  in  beds  that  lie  about  200 
feet  below  the  Mendota,  and  yield  a  much  indurated,  wliite  snndroclt, 
which  is  occasionally  quite  coarse,  and  is  made  up  of  nearly  glassy 
quartz  pebbles. 

Proceeding  now  westward  into  Adams  and  Jnncan  counties,  we 
find  sgain  some  apparently  abnormal  occurrences.     One  mile  west 
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from  the  Hine-capped  bluffs  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  Marqnette 
count}',  are  other  bluffs,  showing  large  exposures  of  the  limy  layers 
that  come  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota.      One  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  from  here,  on  Sec.  3,  T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  across  an  intervening 
level  stretch  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  towers  of  sandstone  that  cha.r- 
acterize  the  central  plain  —  known  as  Pilot  Knob.     This  peak  rises 
25  feet  above  the  top  of  the  calcareous  layers  seen  just  across  the 
valley,  and  65  feet  above  their  base,  and  yet  from  its  summit  down 
for  150  feet,  we  find  only  altogether  non-calcareous  sandstone,  much 
of  which  is  highly  ferruginous,  and  all  of  which  is  quite  unlike  any 
of  the  layers  that  are  usually  found  within  200  feet  of  the  base  of  the 
Mendota.     Moreover,  two  fossil  horizons,  yielding  PtychaspU  Minis- 
ccensisj  and  other  forms,  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  lower  sandstone,  occur  in  this  exposure.     We  have, 
then,  here,  to  some  extent,  a  repetition  of  the  anomalous  occurrences 
of  the  Baraboo  region — ^noncalcareous,  red,  ferruginous  sandstone,  with 
fossils  indicating  a  horizon  full  300  feet  below  the  Mendota,  rising 
through  the  horizon  of  the  upper  calcareous  beds,  into  that  of  the 
Mendota.     Some  nine  miles  west  of  Pilot  Knob,  near  Friendship, 
Adams  county,  occur  other  similar  sandstone  towers,  all  showing  en- 
tirely non-calcareous,  friable  rock.      On  the  summit  of  one  of  them, 
the  Roche  d  Oris,  is  to  be  recognized   the  uppermost  of  the  fossil 
horizons  of  Pilot  Knob,   the  lower  one  of  which,   marked    by  a 
peculiar  lithological  character,  is  still   more  unmistakably  to  be  re- 
cognized on  another  bluff,  some  five  miles  south  of  Friendship.    Both 
of  these  horizons  indicate  a  slight  rise  of  the  layers  eastward  towards 
Pilot  Knob.      Still   another  one  of   these  outliers,  the  Friendship 
Mound,  ri^es  85  feet  higher  than  the  Roche  A  Oris  near  by,  carrying 
the  light-colored,  friable,  non-calcareous  sandstone  all  the  way.     The 
horizon  of  the  summit  of  this  bluff  is,  then,  85  feet  above  that  of  the 
summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  or,  if  the  latter  rises  into  the  horizon  of  the 
Mendota,   as  high  as  the  position  that   would  be  expected  for  the 
Lower     Magnesian,   from   its   occurrences   in  northeast  Marqnette 
county. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Adams  county,  the  Wisconsin  passes  the 
gorge  known  as  the  Dalles.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  gorge  is 
another  of  the  large  sandstone  outliers  like  those  just  mentioned  — 
the  Elephant's  Back.  This  bluff,  with  the  walls  of  the  gorge  below, 
gives  a  nearly  continuous  section  of  310  feet.  At  Kilbourn  City,  two 
miles  below,  an  Artesian  boring  penetrates  into  the  underlying  Arch- 
aean. Combining  the  results  of  the  section  and  boring,  we  have  the 
following  general  succession : 
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Fine-grained  sand  layen;  of  rarymg  oolorSi  in  upper  portions;  with  gaps  of  10  to 
70  feet;  including  at  baae  some  quite  ooorae-gprained  sand  layers;  aU  formed  of 

rolled  quarts,  and  aH  entirely  non-calcareous 310 

The  same  continued  in  the  Artesian  well 385 

Red  shale 15 

Total 710 


At  the  summit  of  the  Elephant's  Back,  fragments  of  trilobites 
occur  in  the  loose  sand  rock,  and  the  horizon  may  be  the  same  as  that 
on  the  top  of  Roche  k  Cris.  The  occurrence  here  of  the  same  red 
shale  as  observed  in  the  Madison  wells  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
same  layer  has  been  reached  by  Artesian  borings  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

Returning  now  to  the  Baraboo  ranges  and  passing  northward  f  roni 
their  western  ends  along  the  west  side  of  the  district,  we  find  in  tho 
town  of  Reedsburg,  Sauk  county,  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and 
Mendota,  with  their  usual  characters.  In  the  same  town,  at  points 
Rome  miles  apart,  exposures  of  a  bed  of  red  shale  are  to  be  seen  whose 
horizon  is  140  feet  below  the  Mendota  base.  Further  north,  in  north- 
western Juneau,  a  high,  ridgy  country  is  met  with,  carrying  saYid- 
stone  at  high  levels,  in  what  would  be  expected  to  be  the  Lower 
Magnesian  horizon.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  due  to  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  Madison  beds,  since  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  found  capping 
a  few  very  high  points,  and  the  Mendota  beds  below  continue  recog- 
nizable. In  southwestern  Juneau  county,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
high  ground  bordering  the  central  plain,  are  numbers  of  isolated 
sandstone  outliers.  Some  of  these  show  a  bed  of  red  shale  and  soft 
greensand,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  seen  in  the  town  of 
Reedsburg.  This  greensand  layer,  about  130-140  feet  below  the 
Mendota,  is  the  lowest  seen  anywhere  in  the  Potsdam  series  of  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin. 

Still  further  north,  the  country  is  generally  eroded  well  down  into 
the  middle  of  the  Lower  sandstone,  so  that  the  Archsean  rocks  are  not 
very  far  beneath  the  surface,  which  they  come  nearer  and  nearer  to, 
towards  the  north.  Over  much  of  Portage,  Wood,  Jackson  and  Clark 
counties,  the  thickness  of  the  sandstone  cannot  be  more  than  25  to 
60  feet.  In  places  in  this  region,  the  sandstone  lying  within  20  to  40 
feet  of  the  crystalline  rocks  is  a  much  indurated,  coarse,  white  rock, 
which  yields  a  valuable  quarry  stone,  and  appears  to  occupy  the  same 
horizon  as  a  similar  rock  in  Waushara  and  Marquette  connties.  It  is 
probably  to  be  referred  nearly  to  the  middle  part  of  the  Lower  sand- 
stone.   The  sandstone  immediately  in  contact  with  the  crystalline 
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rocks  is  usually  a  quite  friable,  fine  to  coarse-grained,  brownish  rock, 
containing  pebbles  from  the  rock  below. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  as  already  indicated,  that  the  anomalou8 
occurrences  about  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  and  in  Adams  county, 
may  mean  that  the  Lower  sandstone  really  consists  of  two  seri^,  the 
one,  including  the  ordinary  calcareous  sandstone  that  comes  beneath 
the  Mendota,  and  an  unknown  thickness  below,  resting  upon  the 
eroded  surface  of  the  other.  Dr.  Owen  gives  sections  from  the  St. 
Croix  region,  showing  the  Lower  Magnesian  occupying  positions 
lower  than  the  Potsdam  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  may  indi- 
cate the  same  thing.  These  occurrences  on  the  St  Croix  are  also 
described  by  Dr.  Percival  in  some  detail,  he  considering  them  best 
explained  by  the  existence  of  several  alternations  of  limestone  and 
sandstone.  Still  more  strongly  confirming  the  idea,  are  the  occur- 
rences in  the  vicinity  of  the  Archcean  patches  at  Berlin,  in  Green 
Lake  county,  and  Portland,  in  Dodge  county,  as  described  to  me  by 
Professor  Chamberlin.  In  the  former  case,  a  mound  of  quartz- 
porphyry  projects  into  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  but  is 
fianked  by  sandstone  containing  the  fossils  regarded  by  Hall  as  be- 
longing to  the  middle  Potsdam.  In  the  latter  case,  several  distinct 
mounds  of  Archaean  quartzite  lie  in  the  horizon  of  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone,  which  shows  on  the  margin  of  the  low  ground  in  which 
the  mounds  occur.  Flanking  the  quartzite,  however,  are  layers  of  a 
bowlder-conglomerate  carrying  Scolithvs^  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  restricted  to  the  lower  sandstone.  It  is  quite  evident  that  even  if 
the  lower  sandstone  really  does  include  two  formations  so  distinct  in 
age  as  these  facts  seem  to  suggest,  such  a  division  of  the  series  would 
be  quite  difficult  to  demonstrate,  on  account  of  the  great  lithological 
similarity  between  the  two  divisions,  whilst,  if  proved,  the  separation 
of  the  two  in  mapping  would  be  even  more  difficult. 

The  beds  of  passage  between  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian 
series  include,  as  already  said,  two  well  marked  beds,  60  to  90  feet  in 
combined  thickness  —  the  Mendota-  limestone'  and  the  Madison  sand- 
stone—  which,  from  their  prominence  in  Central  Wisconsin,  are 
worthy  of  sei)arate  mention.  For  the  most  part  these  layers  come  to 
the  surface  only  on  the  flanks  of  the  higher  levels  occupied  by  the 
Lower  Magnesian,  so  that  they  present  on  the  map  only  narrow  bands 
bordering  the  areas  of  the  last  named  formation.  In  that  part  of  the 
Catfish  valley,  however,  which  lies  between  the  southern  shores  of 
Lakes  Monona  and  Kegonsa,  they  are  at  the  surface  over  a  wide  area, 
whilst  in  some  parts  of  Columbia  county  the  belt  occupied  by  them 
Bometimes  reaches  two  or  three  miles  in  width.     Both  beds  are  to  be 
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distinctly  recognized  throughout  the  Central  Wisconsin  district, 
wherever  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  can  be  inspected.  The 
northernmost  point  at  which  1  have  recognized  them  is  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Marquette  county,  the  southernmost  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Kegonsa  in  Dane  county;  the  two  points  being  about 
70  miles  apart.  The  most  distant  points  east  and  west  at  which  they 
have  been  seen  in  Central  Wisconsin  are  about  as  far  from  one 
another.  To  the  northeast,  however.  Prof.  Chamberlin  thinks  he  has 
recognized  the  Mendota  as  far  as  the  Michigan  line,  whilst  Mr.  Strong 
carries  the  same  layer  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  often  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  topography,  producing,  by  their  different  hardnesses,  benches  in 
the  sides  of  bluffs.  Where  the  Mendota  is  at  surface  over  any  con- 
siderable area,  it  produces  generally  an  excellent  clayey  soil;  whilst 
the  Madison  soils,  as  in  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  Columbia 
county,  are  as  loose  and  sandy  as  those  of  the  Potsdam  proper.  About 
Madison,  where  the  two  layers  were  first  distinctly  recognized,  the 
Mendota  has  a  thickness  of  30  to  35  feet,  of  which  the  lower  20  feet 
are  of  a  heavily-bedded,  dark-yellow  and  brown,  jointed,  conchoidal- 
f  racturing  rock,  which  is  stained  in  seams  and  patches  by  the  red  oxide 
of  iron,  and  leaves  on  solution  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  an  aluminous  and 
non -arenaceous  residue.  This  rock  quite  closely  resembles  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  proper,  having  sometimes  the  con- 
cretionary structure  characterizing  that  formation.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Mendota  about  Madison  repembles  the  lower,  except  in  being 
in  thin,  rough-surfaced,  layers,  and  in  carrying  a  somewhat  larger 
percentage  of  silicious  matter.  To  show  the  close  similarity  in  com- 
position which  this  phase  of  the  Mendota  bears  to  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian, the  following  analyses  are  given,  I  being  the  Mendota,  from  the 
quarry  near  'Greenbush,  Madison,  and  II,  Lower  Magnesian  from 
Williams'  quarry,  on  the  south  line  of  the  town  of  Madison: 

L  IT. 

Silica 4.18  1.09 

Alamina 2.17  .44 

Iron  sesqiiioxicle 1'45  .43 

Iron  protoxide -63 

lime  carbonate 55.68  66.82 

Ma^esia  carl>onate 36.52  30.40 

Water 58  .35 

100.58  100.26 


It  will  be  noticed  tliat  in  both  the  proportion  of  lime  to  magnesia 
carbonate  is  greater  than  in  true  dolomite  (1.19: 1).     Both  yield,  also, 
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on  solution,  an  argillaceous  residue,  differing  in  this  regard  from  the 
limy  layers  of  the  Potsdam  proper,  which  always  yield  a  residue  of 
white  quartz-sand,  with  or  without  glauconite  grains.  The  close 
earthy  texture  of  the  Mendota  also  contrasts  greatly  with  the  porous 
and  highly  crystalline  character  of  the  lower  calcareous  seams. 

The  Madison  beds,  in  the  country  about  Madison,  are  about  35  feet 
thick,  and  consist  usually  of  pure  white,  frequently  loose,  sand,  over- 
laid by  brown  and  yellow,  firmer  rock.  The  upper  layers  show  gen- 
erally a  slight  calcareous  admixture,  which  locally  increases  to  10  or 
15  per  cent.,  the  rock  then  becoming  a  good  building  material,  and 
not  being  very  sharply  defined  from  the  limestone  above.  The  calca- 
reous layers  show  well  in  the  quarry  just  west  of  the  city  of  Madison, 
where  they  are  as  much  as  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  also  in  the  large 
quarry  near  the  village  of  Middle  ton.  The  section  at  the  latter  place, 
given  in  detail  on  a  subsequent  page,  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
gradation  of  the  Potsdam  series  into  the  Lower  Magnesian,  there  be- 
ing a  number  of  thin  alternating  sandstone  and  limestone  layers, 
whilst  the  upper  Madison  beds  contain  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of 
lime  and  magnesia  carbonates.  West  of  Lake  Kegonsa,  in  the  town 
of  Dunn,  the  Madison  sandstone  is  as  much  as  50  feet  in  thickness, 
closely  resembling  the  St.  Peters,  and  grading  downwards  into  the 
Mendota. 

About  the  village  of  Lodi,  in  Columbia  county,  both  Madison  and 
Mendota  are  frequently  exposed,  with  characters  like  those  just  de- 
scribed. Further  northeast,  .along  the  western  edge  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  they  undergo  some  change.  At  Kio  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Madison  are  composed  of  a  firm,  white,  purely  silicious  mate- 
rial, which  is  made  up  of  sharply  angular  quartz,  whilst  above,  the 
ordinary  brown,  fine-grained  rock  conies  in.  Near  Cambria,  still 
farther  north,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  seen,  the  Mend(7ta  layers  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  largely  replaced  by  reddish  clay-shale,  but 
still  retaining  in  parts  the  typical  yellow  appearance.  Near  Mar- 
quette, in  Green  Lake  county,  rhe  Madison  has  its  usual  brownish, 
friable  character,  whilst  the  Mendota  is  largely  composed  of  a  light 
yellow,  regularly  bedded,  aluminous  limestone,  and  is  not  well  defined 
from  the  sandstone  below. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  Sauk  and  Dane  counties,  both 
of  the  layers  are  well  marked,  the  Mendota  having  most  commonly 
the  character  last  described.  Its  regular  bedding  makes  it  valuable 
as  a  building  stone,  and  it  is  hence  frequently  quarried.  Near  Spring 
Green  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  45  feet  in  all,  its  upper 
layers  being  shaly  and  fossiliferous.     The  Madison  sandstone  in  this 
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section  has  also  an  increased  thickness,  reaching  45  feet,  hut  other- 
wise it  shows  the  characters  before  noted.  Northward,  along  the  west 
side  of  Sauk  county,  both  layers  continue  well  marked  as  far  ae  the 
Baraboo  river.  Still  farther  north  the  Madison  beds  thicken  to  60 
feet,  arc  made  up  of  fine-grained,  red  and  white,  saccharoidal  sand- 
stone, closely  rcsem-bling  the  St.  Peters,  and  have  at  top  one  or  two 
feet  of  cherty  quartzite-like  material. 

To  the  list  of  fossils  of  the  lower  sandetDue  series  given  by  Hall, 
but  little  has  been  added  by  the  present  survey,  as  far  as  Central  Wis- 
consin is  concerned.  It  ha<)  already  been  said  that  his  genera]  group- 
ing, of  upper,  middle,  and  lower  species,  appears  to  hold  true  as  re- 
gards the  order,  but  that  his  lower  species  must  really  be  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  series,  since  its  thickness  is  about  twice  as  great  as 
Mr.  Hall  supposed.  Fossils  are  not  plenty  in  the  Central  Wisconsin 
Potsdam.  In  the  ordinary  non- calcareous  rock  they  occur  as  mere 
ferruginous  coatings  on  the  loose  sand,  trilobite  fragments  being  the 
most  common.  In  the  upper  shaly  layers  of  the  Mendota  beds,  very 
large  impressions  of  Dicelloceph/ilu%  Mvnnesotensis  are  quite  abund- 
ant. The  pygidium  is  most  frequently  found,  some  specimens  meas- 
uring as  much  as  six  inches  across.  The  same  fossil,  however,  is 
found  in  the  loose  friable  sandstones  that  lie  upon  the  quartzites  of 
the  Baraboo  ranges,  and  not  improbably  has  a  considerable  vertical 
range,  since  it  is  quoted  by  Hall  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  of  Min- 
nesota. One  new  fossil  of  some  interest  has  been  added  to  Hail's 
list.  This  is  a  very  large  new  species  of  the  gen\i&  PalcBdCjnea,  which 
was  originally  established  by  Hall  and  Wliitfield,  in  1867,  to  cover  a 
"conical,  patelliform,  univalve  shell,"  which  occurs  in  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  of  New  York.  The  Wisconsin  species  is  twice  as  large  as 
that  from  New  York,  and  is  found  in  a  very  hard  quartzite,  which 
occurs  interstratified  with  loose,  friable  sandstone  on  the  Trempealeau 
river,  in  Jackson  county,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

The  economic  contents  of  the  Lower  sandstone  come  under  the 
heads  of  building  stones,  glass  sand,  and  iron  ores.  These  are  des- 
cribed here  in  general  only,  all  details,  exact  locations,  etc.,  being 
given  in  subsequent  pages. 

The  Madison  sandstone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  yields  a  buff- 
colored  calcareous  sandstone  which  is  largely  quarried  and  used  for 
building  in  that  vicinity.  This  rock  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  easily  cut,  and  obtainable  in 
large  blocks.  It  has  a  very,  pleasing  appearance  in  the  fresh  state, 
l)ut  has  some  tendency  to  darken  and  become  blotched  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather.  The  same  rock  is  opened  upon  at  Middleton, 
Wis.  Suk.  — 35. 
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and  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  town  of  Westport,  Dane  county, 
and  probably  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  country  about 
Lake  Mendota.  The  peculiar  phase  which  yields  the  Madison  build- 
ing stone  is,  however,  local,  and  quite  inconstant.  More  commonly 
the  formation  is  made  up  of  white  and  brown  friable  sandstone,  nearly 
or  altogether  without  calcareous  admixture.  The  brown  layers  are 
occasionally  quite  ferruginous  and  firm,  yielding  a  fair  quarry"  stone. 
The  white  sandstone  is  frequently  a  loose,  white,  purely  silicious  sand, 
and  would  be  of  considerable  value  for  glass  making.  In  one  place 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  the  Madison  sand- 
stone has  a  very  unusual  character,  containing  layers  of  a  much  indu- 
rated, fine-grained,  smooth-faced,  pink- tinted  rock  of  very  pleasing 
appearance. 

The  Mendota  limestone  is  more  frequently  quarried  than  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone.  It  is  not  anywhere  burnt  into  lime,  being  usually 
too  impure,  and  always  too  dark  colored,  but  the  heavy  yellow  layers 
that  characterize  some  ten  to  15  feet  of  its  middle  portions,  are  to  be 
seen  in  scores  of  quarries,  most  numerously  along  the  Wisconsin 
valley.  These  layers  yield  a  very  regular  stone,  of  any  thickness 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet,  which  is  commonly  nsed  for 
flagging  or  foundations,  but  occasionally  for  constructing  entire  build- 
ings. The  mill  at  Cambria,  Columbia  county,  is  built  of  rock  from 
the  Mendota  horizon. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  itself  is  generally  altogether  too  friable  to 
be  used  as  a  building  material.  At  numbers  of  points  in  the  Baraboo 
valley,  however,  a  firm,  fine-grained,  white  rock  is  obtained  in  large 
blocks.  A  similar  rock  is  quarried  on  several  of  the  isolated  bluffs 
in  Juneau,  Adams  and  Jackson  counties,  the  horizon  being  about  200 
to  300  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  series.  A  very  much  indurated, 
frequently  quite  coarse,  rock  is  obtained  at  a  still  lower  horizon  at 
Packwaukee,  Marquette  county,  near  Wautoma,  Waushara  county,  at 
Stevens  Point,  Portage  county,  near  Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county,  and 
at  Black  Kiver  Falls,  Jackson  county.  This  rock  is  very  regular  in 
bedding,  white  to  straw  colored,  and  makes  a  very  durable  and  sightly 
building  stone. 

Limonite  iron  ores,  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
run  tw^o  small  blast-furnaces,  occur  in  connection  with  the  Lower 
sandstone  in  Sauk  and  Richland  counties,  just  west  of  the  limit  of 
the  Central  Wisconsin  district.  Within  that  district,  the  only  ore  ob- 
served in  any  promising  quantity  occurs  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
high-level  sandstone  that  flanks  the  quartzite  range  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  of  Westfield,  Sauk  county.     Here,  at  a  number  of 
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points  several  miles  apart,  this  sandstone  may  be  seen  very  highly 
charged  with  the  brown  iron  oxide,  which,  at  times,  almost  entirely 
excludes  the  sandstone,  having  then  mingled  with  it  much  of  the  red 
or  anhydrous  oxida.  It  appears  quite  probable  that  the  amount  of 
merchantable  ore  to  be  obtained  in  this  neighborhood  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  exploitation.  Very  ferruginous  sandstone,  at  a  similar  ho- 
rizon, occurs  at  other  points  along  the  Baraboo  ranges,  but  nowhere 
else  have  promising  indications  been  observed. 

THE  LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Succeeding  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  Potsdam  series,  the  Madi- 
son sandstone,  is  a  very  persistent  and  wide  spread  bed  of  magne- 
Bian  limestone,  to  which  Owen  gave  the  name  of  Lower  Magnesiariy 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  equally  persistent,  and  in  many  respects 
quite  similar,  magnesian  limestone,  that  occurs  higher  in  the  series. 
To  the  latter  the  name  Galena  limestone  has  since  become  attached, 
whilst  no  other  designation  has  been  given  to  the  lower  formation. 
In  neither  case  can  the  term  magnesian  be  regarded  as  at  all  dis- 
tinctive, since  almost  all  of  the  limestone  beds  of  Wisconsin,  including 
the  whole  of  the  great  thickness  belonging  to  the  Niagara  group,  are 
highly  magnesian,  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  being  the 
Blue  limestone  of  the  Trenton  group.  There  appears  to  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  nearly  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Calcifcrous  Sandrockof  New  York  and  Canada,  with  which  form- 
ation, indeed,  it  is  nearly  continuous  through  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  and  Canada  West. 

The  surface  extent  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in  Central 
Wisconsin  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  Lower  sandstone,  being, 
in  all,  not  more  than  about  75  square  miles.  The  main  belt  occupied 
by  the  formation  enters  Columbia  county  on  the  northeast  ,with  a 
width  of  about  6  miles,  and,  spreading  further  and  further  west  as  it 
is  followed  southward,  occupies  much,  or  all,  of  the  towns  of  Eandolph, 
Scott,  Springvale,  Courtland,  Lowville,  Otsego,  Fountain  Prairie, 
Columbus,  Hampden,  Leeds,  Arlington,  Lodi,  and  West  Point  in 
Columbia  county,  and  large  portions  of  Roxbury,  Berry,  Dane, 
Springfield,  Vienna,  Westport,  Windsor,  Bristol  and  York,  in  Dane 
county.  Still  further  south,  again,  the  formation  occurs  only  in  nar- 
row areas,  crowning  the  summits  of  the  ridges  between  the  valleys  in 
which  run  the  several  head  streams  of  the  Catfish  river,  or  forming 
narrow  strips  between  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  of  that  stream, 
and  the  higher  country  which  on  each  side  is  occupied  by  the  St. 
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Peters  standatone,  and  Trenton  limestone.  On  the  southern  side  of 
Dane  county  tlie  Lower  Magnesian  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  Catfish 
valley,  spreading  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  towns  of  Rutland, 
Dunn,  Pleasant  Springs  and  Dunkirk.  The  numerous  narrow  steep- 
sided  valleys,  tributary  to  the  valley  of  Sugar  river,  in  Primrose, 
Springdale  and  Cross  Plains,  and  the  valley  of  Sugar  river  itself  in 
Verona  and  Montrose,  cut  down  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  which  thus  forms  narrow  strips  along  their  bottoms. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  main  area,  in  Columbia  county,  and  north- 
western Dane,  and  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  west  or 
north  from  it,  though  occasionally  more  than  this,  are  many  small 
isolated  bluffs  crowned  by  the  Lower  Magnesian.  These  vary  in  area 
from  a  few  acres  to  three  or  four  square  miles.  North  of  the  Wis- 
consin river  and  along  the  west  side  of  Sauk  county,  as  far  as  the 
southern  side  of  the  Baraboo  valley,  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  areas 
of  varying  size,  occupies  all  the  higher  ground,  the  country  being 
characterized  by  numerous  narrow  ridges,  with  intervening  narrow 
valleys.  North  of  the  Baraboo,  in  northwestern  Sauk  county  and 
southwestern  Juneau,  the  Lower  Magnesian  occurs  only  in  rare  and 
very  small  cappings  on  the  highest  ground. 

The  topographical  characters  of  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
Lower  Magnesian  differ  much,  according  as  they  occur  within  or 
without  the  drift-bearing  area,  and  also  according  to  whether  the 
formation  exists  on  the  higher  grounds  only,  or  has  sunk  down  to  the 
lowest  levels.  All  of  these  regions,  however,  are  alike  in  possessing 
a  most  excellent  soil,  the  Lower  Magnesian  area  including  the  best 
agricultural  land  in  the  district.  In  Columbia  county  the  formation 
occupies  a  region  which  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  high,  rolling 
prairie,  the  prairie  areas  forming  a  nearly  continuous  belt  from  the 
towns  of  Scott  and  Randolph,  in  Columbia  county,  southwestward  to 
Middleton,  in  Dane  county.  Tliis  high  belt  breaks  down  suddenly  to 
the  westward,  but  the  escarpment,  though  quite  bold,  is  without  the 
great  cliff-like  exposures  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  as 
it  appears  along  the  lower  Wisconsin  and  upper  Mississippi  rivers. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sides  of  the  limestone  ridges  about  the  heads 
of  the  Cattish  river.  Along  the  Wisconsin,  however,  below  Sauk 
City,  the  Ix)wer  Magnesian  crowns  the  river  bluffs  often  with  bold 
cliffs,  the  difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  drift  materials. 
Along  the  western  side  of  Sauk  county,  the  drift  is  also  absent,  and 
the  usual  abrupt,  ridgy  topography  of  the  driftless  regions  is  every- 
where apparent,  the  limestone  capping  to  the  ridges  being  often  a  mere 
crest  of  rock,  large  fallen  masses  from  which  dot  the  side- hills  below. 
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Whilst  in  minor  details  the  Lower  Magncsian  varies  much  as  to  its 
lithologicai  characters  —  even  individual  horizons  not  showing  any 
great  constancy  in  this  regard  —  all  parts  of  it  have  some  features  in 
common,  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  newer  limestone 
formations  of  the  region.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lower 
Magnesian  is  a  magnesian  limestone,  varying  in  coinposition  from 
varieties  that  contain  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
ingredients,  to  those  that  are  for  the  most  part  sand.  An  analysis 
has  been  given,  a  few  pages  back,  of  one  of  the  purest  phases,  whilst 
in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  this  chapter,  numerous  determina- 
tions of  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  insoluble  ingredients  of 
both  pure  and  impure  varieties  will  be  found.  These  in  the 
purer  kinds  are  exceedingly  line  and  clay-like,  whilst  in  the  less 
pure  they  are  usually  quartz  sand  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness, 
the  constituent  grains  always  much  rolled.  The  analysis  above 
cited,  as  also  others  made  for  the  survey,  do  not  show  the  car- 
bonates of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  right  proportion  to  make 
a  true  dolomite,  the  first-named  carbonate  being  always  in  excess. 
Older  analyses  show  a  nearer  approach  to  the  composition  of  dolomite. 
The  purest  kinds  have  usually  a  grayish-white  color,  a  minutely  crys- 
talline texture,  and  marked  conchoidal  fracture.  More  commonly  the 
white  back-ground  is  blotched  with  yellow.,  whilst  other  layers  again 
occur,  in  which  the  buff  color  is  uniform.  These  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  a  close,  even,  granular  texture,  which  may  be  due  to  an 
admixture  of  sand  grains,  or  may  characterize  a  quite  pure  lime- 
stone. 

The  bedding  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  varies  much.  Usually  those 
layers  from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  base  are  the  heaviest,  the  indi- 
vidual layers  running  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  4  to  6  feet,  whilst 
the  bedding  lines  are  exceedingly  indistinct.  In  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  formation,  the  layers  are  usually  much  thinner,  and 
more  distinct,  although  commonly  quite  irregular,  very  rough- sur- 
faced and  internally  porous,  with  drusy  cavities  that  are  lined  with 
calcite  and  dolomite  crystals.  Occasionally,  however,  the  lower  layers 
are  exceedingly  regular,  being  obtainable  in  large,  smooth-surfaced, 
compact,  and  finely  granular  slabs.  Highly  concretionary  layers,  some 
of  which  appear  even  to  have  a  brecciated  structure,  occur  at  many 
different  horizons  in  the  formation,  the  structure  sometimes  affecting 
in  the  highest  degree  a  layer  not  more  than  a  foot  thick,  whilst  above 
and  below,  for  many  feet,  no  trace  of  a  concretionary  structure  is  ap- 
parent. In  other  cases  much  greater  and  less  well-defined  thicknesses 
are  affected  in  this  manner.     One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
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the  formation  is  the  rough- weathering  seen  on  nearly  all  ontcrops,  in 
some  cases  due  to  the  concretionary  structure  of  the  rock. 

Chert  occurs  very  abundantly  throoghoat  the  Lower  Magnesian, 
and  of  three  or  four  diflferent  kinds.  In  many  places  above  the  M«d- 
iaon  sandstone  there  is  to  be  seen  a  thin  layer  of  greensand,  and  above 
this  a  thinner  one,  one  to  ten  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  pure  white, 
oolitic,  chert,  which,  on  examination  under  the  microscope,  appears 
to  consist  of  egg-shaped  aggregations  of  fine  glassy  quartz  grains,  em- 
bedded in  a  still  finer  silicious  matrix.  This  layer  is  very  persistent 
in  the  country  about  Madison.  A  sample  from  the  Madison  quarries 
yielded:  silica,  98.01;  alumina,  0.52;  iron  peroxide,  0.73;  lime,  0.67; 
magnesia,  0.21;  water,  0.24=100.38.  The  same  oolitic  chert  occurs 
disseminated  through  the  layers  of  limestone  in  the  lower  beds,  to  the 
whole  mass  of  which  it  often  gives  the  appearance  of  an  oolitic  struc- 
ture. The  older  writers  on  Wisconsin  geology  all  speak  of  oolitic 
limestone  as  characterizing  the  lowest  portions  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian;  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  limestone  is  not  oolitic  itself, 
but  carries  disseminated  oolitic  chert.  Higher  up,  beginning  usually 
some  30  feet  above  the  Madison  sandstone,  a  more  compact  chert 
comes  in,  increasing  in  quantity  as  the  formation  is  traced  upward. 
This  chert  is  either  quite  compact  and  flinty,  occurring  in  irregular  lay- 
ers or  nodules,  or  is  more  or  less  cavernous,  the  cavities  being  lined 
with  drusy  quartz.  Associated  with  the  greyish-white  beds  of  the 
least  silicious  limestone,  is  a  chert  occurring  in  well-marked  layers 
and  rows  of  nodules,  which,  in  external  shape  and  soft  silicious  coat- 
ing, resemble  closely  the  flints  of  the  Chalk,  whilst  within  they  are 
often  beautifully  banded  and  jasper-like.  Still  higher  in  the  forma- 
tion, about  100  feet  above  its  base,  the  thin  layers  of  limestone  are 
often  replaced  bodily,  for  considerable  thicknesses,  by  a  compact  iron- 
stained  chert. 

Black  dendritic  markings  are  very  common  in  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian,  but  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  beauty  in  those  layers 
that  are  fine-granular  and  buff-colored,  and  not  more  than  30  to  40 
feet  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Madison  sandstone.  The  mineral 
causing  these  markings  is  supposed  to  be  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

In  stratlgraphical  arrangement,  the  Lower  Magnesian  appears 
to  show  but  little  persistent  regularity.  An  attempt  to  make  out  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  detailed  scheme  of  the  stratigraphy  of  this 
formation,  meets  with  two  considerable  diflficulties.  The  first  of  these 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  exposures  are  very  numerous,  it  is  only 
rarely  that  any  considerable  thickness  can  be  seen  at  one  place;  so 
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that  numerous  small,  oflen  somewhat  distant,  exposures  have  to  he 
thrown  into  place  by  means  of  aneroid  observations,  a  not  very  satis- 
factory guide.  The  other  diflSculty  arises  from  the  irregular  nature 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  formation,  which  is  due  to  erosion  before 
the  deposition  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Lower  Magaesian  varies  from  50  to  250  feet  in  thickness.  From 
this  it  follows  that  all  determinations  of  horizon  within  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  made  by  measuring  from  the  base  of  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone downwards,  are  worthless.  Varying  so  greatly  as  it  does  in  thick- 
ness, beds  immediately  underneath  the  St.  Peters  may,  in  fact,  be 
nearer  the  base  than  the  summit  of  the  formation. 

In  the  region  around  Madison,  the  Lower  Magnesian  has  usually  a 
thickness  of  about  70  to  80  feet,  though  it  may  run  from  50  to  100. 
feet.  The  following  outline  scheme  of  the  succession  of  its  layers  in 
this  region  is  an  abridgement  of  a  more  elaborate  one,  which  ac- 
companied the  annual  report  on  the  field  work  of  1874,  to  which  was 
also  attached  a  large  chart  of  grouped  sections.  These  are  not  here 
reproduced,  because  the  work  of  later  seasons  proved  them  to  have 
only  a  local  value.  The  numbers  in  the  scheme  are  from  below 
upwards,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  any  measurements  from 
above,  downwards.  The  exposures  cited  are  only  single  instances  out 
of  many  representing  the  different  layers. 

Ft.    In. 
>riL  CoDcretionaiy,  brownish-yellow  layers,  which  at  times  are  quite  sandy, 

and  at  others  contain  not  more  than  3  to  4  per  cent  ^f  fine  aluniinoiis 

impurities;  Veerhusen's  quarry,  Sec.  25,  Westport;  Williams'  quarry. 

Sec  33,  Madison.    Thickness  about 10    .. 

VI.  Heavy,  mdistinctly  bedded  layers,  which  appear  to  vary  much  in  charac- 
ter, being  sometimes,  as  at  Williams'  quarry.  Sec.  33,  Madison,  greyish- 
white,  nearly  free  from  foreign  ingredients,  minutely  crystalline,  con- 
choidal-fracturing  and  compact,  but  with  small  cavities  lined  with  dolo- 
mite crystals.  Interstratified  arc  continuous  seams,  and  rows,  of  white 
smrfaced  nodules  of  jaspeiy  chert  At  other  times,  as  at  Veerhusen's 
quarry,  Sec  25,  Westport,  these  layers  have  a  greemsh-tinted  buiT  color, 
and  a  fine-granular  texture,  containing  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  fine  quartz 

sand,  and  little  or  no  chert.    Thickness,  in  all,  about 15    . . 

V.  Thin,  regularly  bedded,  gi-eenish  yellow,  fine-granular  layers,  with  very 

abundant  and  large  dendritic  markings;  Veerhusen's  quarry 10    . . 

IV.  Very  irregularly  bedded,  altcmatingly  heavy  and  thin,  white-and-yel- 

low-mottled,  rough- textured,  very  cherty,  layers;  Middleton  quarry. ...    20    . . 

III.  Thin,  irregular,  usually  somewhat  sandy,  brownish  layers,  including  oc- 
casionally beds  of  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  Near  the  top  a  very  highly 
brecciated  layer,  1  foot  thick,  often  comes  in  (quarry  near  the  school 
house,  Middleton);  wluUt  below,  oohtic  cliert  pervades  the  limestone,  and 
alternations  of  more  and  less  sandy  layers  occur,  constituting  a  passage 
downwards  into  the  Madison  sandstone  (Middleton  and  Madison  quar- 
xies).    In  some  cases  this  gradation  is  not  marked,  the  transition  from  a 
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nearly  pure  limestone  to  a  nearly  non-caicareouB  sandstone  being  quite   •**'•  •^•• 
abrupt  (cut  on  Chicagfo  and  Northwestern  road,  Sec.  35,  Madison;  also, 

cut  on  same  road  at  M^dota  Station,  Westport).    Thickness 15  . . 

II.  White  oolitic  chert  layer  (Madison  quarries) 6 

I.  Greensand  layer  (Madison  quarries) ' 6 

Total 71    ^ 

The  bold  bluff  that  rises  from  the  mouth  of  Honey  creek,  Sauk 
county,  has  already  been  cited  as  giving  an  unusually  complete  sec- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  Potsdam  series.  It  shows,  also,  the 
largest  continuous  exposure  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  that  I  hare  ever 
seen  —  a  vertical  cliff  over  50  feet  in  height.  The  following  is  a  de- 
tailed section  of  this  cliff,  beginning  above: 

Ft.    In, 

1.  Heavy  layer  of  brown-and-yellow-mottled  limestone,  which  leaves  on  solu- 

tion 2.2  per  cent,  of  very  fine  clayey  residue 1     . . 

2.  No  good  exposure 6     . . 

3.  Heavy  layer  of  very  dose-textured,  nearly  white,  limestone,  with  many 

dendritric  markings;  residue  9.09  per  cent,  and  clayey 1      2 

4.  Thin  layers,  *S  to  4  inches  each,  of  limestone  like  the  last;  residue  5.8  i>er 

cent.,  clayey 3     .. 

5.  Thin  layers  of  brown-and-gray-mottled  limestone  with  minute  crystal-lined 

cavities;  residue  2.9  per  cent.,  clayey 6 

6.  Heavy  layer  of  light  gray,  dose-textured  limestone,  with  cavities  like  No. 

6;  residue  8.35  per  cent.,  clayey 3      6 

7.  Two  heavy  layers  like  No.  6;  residue  6  per  cent.,  clayey 5      2 

8.  Shaly  layers  of  porous,  yellow-and-gray-motUed,  crystalline  limestone; 

residue  7.2  per  cent.,  clayey 2      3 

9.  Three  layers  of  yellow-and-gray-mottied,  dose- textured  limestone;  residue 

18.85per cent.,  clayey 3     .. 

10.  Heavy  layer  of  yellowish,  sandy  limestone;  residue  40.17  per  cent.,  fine, 

gray  sand 2     .. 

11.  Heavy  non- arenaceous  layer,  witii  veiy  indistinct  subordinate  l)edding 3        6 

12.  Very  irregular,  brownish,  close-textured  limestone,  occurring  in  thin  broken 

layers,  the  cracks  Ijeing  lined  with  white  stalactitic  lime  carbonate;  resi- 
due 4.38  percent.,  clayey 1      6 

13.  Two  heavy  layers  of  brownish- gray,  dose- textured  limestone;  residue  3.42 

per  cent.,  clayey 2      6 

14.  Irregularly  thin  bedded,  very  dose-textured  chonchoidal- fracturing  gray 

limestone;  residue  9.3  per  cent.,  daycy 1      4 

15.  Very  indistinctly  bedded,  nodular- weathering,  dose-textunjd,  mottied  lime- 

stone; residue  7. 17  per  cent.,  clayey 8      8 

16.  Very  irregularly  bedded,  rough-surfaced,  close- textured,  gray  limestone; 

residue  28.97  jier  cent.,  fine  sand  and  day 3      6 

17.  ITiick  layer  of   porous,  brecciated,  highly-crystalline  limestone;  residue 

13 .67  per  cent.,  fine  sand  and  white  day 1      9 

18.  Thick  layer  of  compact,  yellowish  brown,  granular,  smootli-fracturing 

limestone,  with  mudi  dendritic  manganese  oxide;  residue  16.65  per 

cent.,  day ey 1      7 

Total 52     5 
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The  foot  of  the  cliff  is  evidently  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  Mad  - 
ison  sandstone,  whose  first  exposure,  however,  is  15  feet  below.  Al- 
though the  foreign  impurities  increase  slightly  in  quantity  down- 
wards, we  find  no  distinct  evidence  of  a  gradation  into  the  sandstone 
below.  In  fact  the  whole  clift*  shows  a  nearly  uniform  material,  the 
differences  being  but  slight  between  the  several  layers. 

North  of  Dane  county  the  Lower  Magnesian  has  the  same  general 
characters  as  described,  with  some  local  variations;  but  no  scheme  of 
elementAry  stratification  for  these  districts  has  been  made  out.  In 
the  high  prairie  country  of  southern  Columbia  county  the  formation 
attains  a  thickness  of  120  to  140  feet  or  more,  the  highest  beds  being 
generally  very  cherty,  or  even  replaced  bodily  by  chert.  In  central 
and  northern  Columbia  the  lowest  layers  have  lost  their  irregularity 
of  bedding  and  rough  texture,  and  have  become  very  evenly  bedded 
and  closely  granular,  at  the  same  time  showing  little  or  no  sandy  ad- 
mixture, and  no  passage  downwards  into  the  Madison  sandstone, 
which  itself  continues  non -calcareous  upwards  to  contact  with  the 
Lower  Magnesian.  Along  the  western  side  of  the  district,  in  west- 
ern Sauk  county,  the  same  lack  of  gradation  downwards  is  generally 
to  be  noticed.  In  a  large  region  lying  south  of  the  Baraboo  quartz- 
ite  ranges,  small  pebbles  of  red  quartzite  are  frequently  found  in  the 
Lower  Magnesian. 

The  Irregular  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  already 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  formation. 
The  first  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  an  eroded  surface  was 
made  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  but  since  then 
numerous  confirming  facts  have  been  collected  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  valley  of  Sugar  river,  and  its  numerous  branch  ravines,  in 
the  towns  of  Verona,  Montrose,  Primrose,  Springdale  and  Cross 
Plains,  cut  down  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
forming  the  steep  valley  sides.  At  numerous  points  in  these  valleys, 
exposures  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  found  at  higher  levels  than 
those  of  the  St.  Peters,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  proving  a  distinct  and  hitherto  unrecognized  layer 
of  limestone;  for  they  are  often  near  to  large  sandstone  ledges,  which 
rise  continuously  from  lower  to  higher  levels  than  those  at  which  the 
limestone  is  seen.  A  still  more  striking  proof  is  found  in  the  patches 
of  St.  Peters  sandstone  that  are  to  be  seen  lying  directly  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of 
Arlington,  Columbia  county;  whilst  the  evidence  is  perhaps  even 
stronger  in  the  case  of  Gibralter  Bluff,  in  the  town  of  West  Point, 
Colnmbia  county,  where  a  vertical  cliff  135  feet  high,  of  St.  Peters 
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sandstone,  has  its  base  40  to  60  feet  lower  than  the  exposures  of  Lower 
Magnesian  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  About  Madison,  in  Danccoun 
ty,  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  only  from  50  to  80  feet  thick;  just  north 
in  the  high  prairie  country  on  the  borders  of  Columbia  and  Dane 
counties,  it  has  thickened  to  125  to  140  feet,  a  fact  in  itself  suflScient 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  an  eroded  upper  surface.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  of  the  swells  of  this  high  region  are  directly  due  to 
the  irregular  surface  of  the  underlying  limestone. 

Tlie  fossils  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  not  common,  and  when 
found  are  but  obscure  gasteropod  and  orthoceratite  markings  in  the 
chert  of  the  uppermost  layers.  If  the  two  small  patches  of  limestone 
already  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  the  region  between  the  quartzite 
ranges  of  the  Baraboo  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  formation, 
quite  an  interesting  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  hitherto  meager 
list  of  Lower  Magnesian  forms.  The  limestone  of  one  of  these  small 
areas  has  yielded  a  number  of  fossils  which  are  regarded  by  Mr,  R. 
P.  Whitfield,  as  "  certainly  not  lower  than  the  Lower  Magnesian,"  to 
which  formation  the  composition,  lithological  character,  and  position 
of  the  rock  would  also  refer  them,  the  difficulty  lying  in  the  pecu- 
liar conclusions  that  are  thus  led  to  with  regard  to  the  Lower  sand- 
stone in  the  vicinity,  as  explained  on  a  previous  page.  Tlicse  fosBiis 
are:  Stromatopora^  und.  sp.;  Orthis  Barahiensisf;  Ilol&pea^  n. 
sp. ;  Maclurea  Swezeyi^  n.  sp. ;  Illcemis  antiquatue^  n.  sp. ;  Dicello- 
cephalus  Barahueiiais^  n.  sp.;  D.  Eatoni^  n.  sp.;  and  triangular 
sheath-like  bodies. 

The  economic  contents  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  limestone  fur 
burning  into  lime,  and  building  stone.  Galena,  in  small  quantities, 
has  been  obtained  from  crevices  in  the  Lower  Magnesian,  but  the 
only  occurrence  of  this  kind  known  in  Central  Wisconsin  is  that  near 
Doylestown,  in  Columbia  county,  where  a  limited  crevice  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  formation  has  yielded  several  hundred  pounds  of  this- ore. 
This  occurrence  is  interesting  because  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
productive  lead  region.  I  have  seen  no  other  indication  that  the 
Lower  Magnesian  is  ore-bearing.  Lime  is  burnt  from  the  Lower 
Magnesian  at  a  great  many  points,  and  from  quite  difierent  horizons. 
The  lime  produced  is  uniformly  quite  slow  in  slacking,  making,  how- 
ever, a  very  strong  mortar.  It  is  rarely  very  white.  Many  of  the 
lower  beds  are  too  sandy  for  lime  burning,  the  best  for  the  purpose 
being  apparently  the  heavy  grayish-white  layers  40  to  50  feet  above 
the  Madison  sandstone.  Twenty  thousand  bushels  annually  are  burnt 
from  these  layers,  on  Sec.  33,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.,  the  product  being  widely 
known  as  "  Madison  lime."     The  Lower  Magnesian  is  in  general  to<j 
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roughly  or  too  indistinctly  bedded  to  make  good  building  stone,  but 
the  heavy  beds  just  alladed  to  sometimes  take  on  a  different  character, 
becoming  fine-granular,  and  very  evenly  bedded,  and  yielding  a 
superior  cream-colored  stone.  Such  a  stone  is  quarried  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  town  of  Westport,  and  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  United  States  Court 
House  at  Madison. 

THE  UPPER  OR  ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

To  the  layer  of  sandstone  which,  everywhere  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  is  found  resting  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  Dr.  Owen  gave  the  name  of  "  Upper  "  sandstone,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  "  Lower  "  or  Potsdam  sandstone.  He  also  desig- 
nated it  as  the  "  St.  Peters  "  sandstone,  from  its  prominent  exposures 
on  the  St.  Peters  river  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hall  regards  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Chazy  limestone  of  New  York,  on 
account  of  its  stratigraphical  position.  As  to  the  correctness  of  this 
reference,  I  have  not  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion;  cer- 
tainly, however,  between  the  periods  of  deposition  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian and  St.  Peters,  there  was  a  long  gap,  whose  record  is  found  in 
the  eroded  surface  of  the  first-named  formation. 

For  a  purely  silicious  sandstone,  and  one  only  20  to  100  feet  in 
thickness,  the  St.  Peters  has  an  extraordinarily  wide  distribation. 
It  is  known  in  Wisconsin  at  points  250  miles  apart  from  east  to  west, 
and  180  from  south  to  north,  whilst  to  the  west,  south  and  east  it  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  In  the  last  named  direction 
it  is  known  to  extend,  because  a  number  of  Artesian  wells  at  points 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  show  it  with  an  unusual  thickness. 
To  the  westward,  in  Minnesota,  it  is  recognized  for  an  additional  dis- 
tance of  at  least  100  miles,  whilst  to  the  southward  also  it  is  known 
to  extend  100  miles  beyond  the  Wisconsin  line.  Throughout  all  this 
large  region,  there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the 
formation,  or  of  its  actual  continuity.  Moreover,  as  far  south  as  Mis- 
souri, the  St.  Peters  is  in  all  probability  represented  by  the  upper- 
most of  the  alternations  of  sandstone  and  limestone  that  form  a  largo 
portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  section.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  nearly  purely  silicious  sandstone  of  inconsiderable  thickness 
has  an  unbroken  extent  over  a  region  whose  diameters  are  500  and 
400  miles. 

In  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  tlie  St.  Peters  has  never  a  very 
wide  surface  extent,  forming  more  commonly  narrow  bands  around 
the  areas  of  the  Trenton  limestone.     It  is  whollv  confined  to  Colum- 
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bia  and  Dane  counties.  In  the  former,  it  is  met  with  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  county,  in  the  towns  of  Kandolph  and  Courtland, 
with  a  thickness  of  only  20  feet,  and  forming  strips  not  more  than  a 
few  rods  wide  around  several  areas  of  Trenton  limestone.  Further 
south  its  main  area  lies  altogether  east  of  Columbia  county,  but  it  is 
found  again  in  the  8outlieast,-in  the  towns  of  Columbus  and  Hamp- 
den, with  the  same  small  thickness  and  distribution  in  a  narrow  belt 
around  an  area  of  Trenton  limestone.  The  St.  Peters  is  absent  ever}-- 
where  else  in  Columbia  count}^,  except  in  five  small  patches  on  the 
high  prairie  of  Arlington,  and  in  a  still  smaller  area,  but  with  a  thick- 
ness of  125  feet,  in  the  high  peak  known  as  "Gibralter  Bluff,''  in  the 
town  of  West  Point.  In  Dane  county,  the  St.  Peters  is  found  under- 
lying the  Trenton  on  both  sides  of  the  Catfish  valley,  sometimes 
coming  to  the  surface  as  a  narrow  band  only,  at  other  times  having 
quite  a  surface  spread,  as  in  Sun  Prairie,  Medina,  Cottage  Grove, 
Deertield,  Fitchburg,  Oregon,  Montrose,  and  Verona;  these  larger 
areas  including  a  number  of  small  patches  of  Trenton  limestone, 
which  caps  the  summits.  On  the  west  side  of  Sugar  river,  though 
having  its  full  thickness,  the  St.  Peters  comes  to  the  surface  only  in 
narrow  bands,  forming  the  sides  of  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Black  Earth  creek  in 
Cross  Plains  and  Middleton.  In  Berry,  Springfield,  and  northern 
Middleton,  the  St.  Peters  occurs  only  in  a  few  limited  areas  on  the 
highest  ground.  The  whole  surface  spread  of  the  St.  Peters,  in  Coi- 
nnibia  and  Dane  counties,  is  not  more  than  225  square  miles,  all  but 
6  or  8  of  which  is  in  the  latter  county. 

In  eastern  Columbia  and  Dane  counties  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
does  not  contribute  any  marked  topographical  features  to  the  coun- 
try, being  comparatively  thin  and  generally  drift  covered.  Where  it 
occurs  in  narrow  bands  around  the  Trenton  areas,  its  plac«  is  not  un- 
commonly marked  by  an  abrupt  change  of  level.  On  the  west  side  of 
Dane  county,  however,  and  especially  west  of  Sugar  river,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  region  of  the  Glacial  Drift,  the  St. 
Peters  affects  the  scenery  of  the  country  in  a  marked  degree.  Here 
we  find  it  having  its  full  thickness  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  producing, 
by  its  friability,  abrupt,  and  not  infrequently  precipitous  and  rocky, 
valley  sides,  whose  summits  are  capped  by  the  Trenton  limestone, 
whilst  the  valley  bottoms  are  on  the  Lower  Magnesian.  In  the  val- 
leys themselves,  isolated  towerlike  rocks  of  the  St.  Peters  occur,  of 
varying  size,  and  occasionally  of  greater  area  at  top  than  at  l)ottora. 
Some  of  these  contain  the  full  thickness  of  the  St.  Peters,  and  are 
crowned  with  the  lowest  layers  of  the  Trenton. 
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The  St.  Peters  does  not  usually  much  affect  the  soil,  since  it  forma 
only  steep  side-hills,  or  else  is  buried  beneath  the  drift.  Occasion* 
ally,  however,  where  it  comes  near  the  surface  over  small  level  areas, 
as  ill  part  of  the  Sugar  river  valley,  in  the  town  of  Verona,  it  pro- 
duces a  loose  sandy  soil. 

In  lithological  charaeters  tlie  St.  Peters  is  remarkably  uniform. 
So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  is  invariably  formed  of  a  fine, 
purely  silicious,  sand,  whose  constituent  grains  are  much  rolled.  No 
sign  of  crystalline  surfaces  to  the  grains  has  been  observed  in  the 
many  specimens  examined  with  the  microscope.  The  only  foreign 
materials  in  the  St.  Peters  are  the  hydrous  and  anhydrous  iron  oxides, 
which  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  formation,  banding  it,  or  staining  it 
for  great  thicknesses,  with  yellow,  brown,  or  red.  The  iron  oxide 
acts  as  a  cementing  material,  but  is  not  commonly  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  the  rock  any  considerable  coherence.  In  the  more  west- 
ern development  of  the  St.  Peters,  it  is  described  as  often  wholly  with- 
out the  iron  oxides,  and  made  up  of  pure  white,  entirely  incoherent, 
sand,  but  this  is  not  common  in  Central  Wisconsin.  Greensand  lay- 
ers, like  those  that  occur  in  the  Lower  sandstone,  are  found  also  in 
the  St.  Peters,  but  none  have  come  under  my  observation.  No  gra- 
dation downwards  or  upwards  into  the  adjacent  limestones  by  mingling 
with  calcareous  material  has  ever  been^  noticed.  No  subordinate  divi- 
sion of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  exists.  It  is  quite  uniform  in  char- 
acter throughout.  The  bedding,  however,  is  usually  distinct,  the  lay- 
ers being  ordinarily  very  heavy,  though  sometimes  quite  thin  and 
shaly.  The  lines  of  lamination  are  often  marked  by  a  red  and  white 
banding  when  no  planes  of  separation  can  be  detected.  The  surfaces 
of  large  exposures  frequently  show  the  hard,  vitrified  crust  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lower  sandstone.  To  this  induration  is  evidently  due 
the  maintenance  of  tower-like  forms  and  cliffs  in  so  friable  a  material. 

The  older  geologists  describe  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  as  very  uni- 
form in  thickness  placing  it  at  from  70  to  100  feet,  with  a  nearly 
constant  thickness  of  80  to  90  feet.  According  to  the  results  of  the 
present  survey,  although  such  constancy  probably  holds  true  for  south- 
western Wisconsin,  elsewhere  the  formation  is  exceedingly  variable 
in  this  regard.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  is  .50,  40  and 
20  feet  in  thickness.  Further  northeast  along  its  line  of  outcrop, 
Prof.  Chamberlin  has  found  it  but  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  then 
suddenly  expanding  to  80  or  100  feet.  The  same  irregularity  is  ob- 
served along  its  line  of  outcrop  to  the  Michigan  line. 

Tlie  St.  Peters  has  been  reported  hitherto  as  entirjoly  barren  in  fas- 
sils,  but  recently  a  few  have  been  found  in  the  Eastern  Wisconsin 
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bia  and  Dane  counties.     In  the  former,  it  is  niet  wit^      'h 
east  curner  o£  the  county,  in  tlie  towns  of  Randolp'f^  >^      ^_^ 
■with  a  thickness  of  only  20  feet,  and  forming  strir;;  '-^  ^^,      '^A 
few  rods  wide  around  several  areas  of  Trenton  '^. '|   ^^'■■^^,       'C^'^- 
south  its  main  area  lies  aUogether  east  of  Colu'    >^^^  ^_^  %-^  Vj. 
found  again  in  the  southeast,-in  the  towns  of  |       :^^.  \^  T^   -.v 
den,  with  the  eame  small  thickness  and  dist^  ^^        ^'  ft   ',,.   • , 
around  an  area  of  Trenton  limestone.     TliP^  %A       %   '**.    -V  '' 
where  else  in  Cohimhia  cmnty,  except  ir  ^  -,.  y        :'^.  v    '  , 
high  prairie  of  Arlington,  and  in  a  still  r^  -J^  >j.  >--.  -K^        -\    '•     :. 
J1C6S  of  125  feet,  in  the  high  peak  knov  \  \  \  ■>  %'■,        .-   'j_ 
town  of  West  Point.     In  Dane  count  :^  \  ^    ;■ ,  ■;  ^.^ 
lying  the  Trenton  on  both  sides  <     ■/.   /.  \    '■,     \ 
coming  to  the  surface  as  a  narrov  ;  '.   ,:  ",    ;•  '  ^  : 
quite  a  surface  spread,  as  in  Su     f   r   '-,  '.■;    /    ' 
Deerfield,  Fitchburg,  Oregon,    .    .  -^   ;■    ,    .«  ^s, 

arejis  including  a  number  of      .  ,'"  /   ..    ■  numer- 

which  caps  the  summits.     Oi   -  '_ '^'    v'  .erlimstone. 

having  its  full  thickness,  thf  ■;  '    '<  *  .lomary  in  'Wis- 

narrow  bands,  forming  the  ;  '    "■   "  being  known  as  tlie 

same  is  true  of  the  south     "    ■.  .^  main  repository  of  tlie 

Cross  Plains  and  Midd    f,  '  ^'on.     This  nomenclature  is 

Middlcton,  the  St.  PC   ,;  ' 

highest  ground.     The   ^  the  Trenton  limestone  has  a  «ur- 

unibia  and  Dane  con  ^luare  miles,  being  confined  wholly  to 

6  or  8  of  which  is  i  ,     In  the  latter  county  it  occurs  in  two 

In  eastern  Col  northeast  occupying  the  eastern  and  een- 

doesnot  contribi  ,  and  the   northeast  part  of  Conrtland;  the 

try,  being  comi  ,,  covering  sonthern  Colnrabia  and  southeastern 

occurs  in  narr  .ie  county  the  formation  has  a  much  wider  spread, 

commonly  n-  [lie  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  covers  all  the 

Dane  conn'     j,^  occurring  in  a  nnmber  o£  detached  areas  of  very  dif- 
forms  the  game  of  these  are  quite  small,  running  from  a  few  acres 

Peters  af  ^  gqnare  miles  in  extent,  as  in  Medina  and  Deerfield, 
■we  find  '  ^^  yery  numerous;  others,  however,  cover  the  greater 
hv  itn  ,if  '  ^^-nghip,  or  even  two  or  three  townships,  as  in  the  case  of 
>  which  occii|>ies  nearly  all  of  Christiana  and  Albion,  with 
portions  of  Pleasant  Springs  and  Dunkirk.  On  the  went 
'atfisli,  in  Eutland,  Oregon,  Fitchburg,  Verona  and  Mont- 
umber  of  small  areas  of  Trenton,  occurring  as  isolated 
6t  a  lower  country  oecnpied  by  the  St.  Peters,     A  lanre 


•<^ 
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,p^  '  'Sjh  ground  at  the  head  of  Sugar  river, 

^  ^C>^  'hilst  the  numerous  narrow  ridsres 

"^o^             ^  ^  river  in  Primrose  and  Spring- 

'^<"i<^^*^5^^         -4^  ^ation,  which  in  the  highest 

.,-^.    "^^*    ^^         ^'"xi'  ^^'S^  Trenton  area  of 

/^^''^'^^^^V   ^'«1^       '^^^^»  ' -^  bet  ween  the  heads 

'^^v-    .^^      4i.    ''n-         '•  ^  side  of  the  val- 

,.  '^..   ^^^     ^<^,    -^V^ 

<^^  ''•^^^^^  •''•^  '^v^            <>  '^•Vv  ''^                                                ifeas  underlaid 


<:?,,  ^^.    ^A/   '^>v>  V.     Further 


'V'^ 


'^^^^    "^""^yy^^/^^^vy^  </^^^.         ''^''  *  vidence  of  Trenton 

.>oil  derived  from  it  is 


'  '^/y.^    ^"^  ^^^     '<v/    <        •''>;  *                                            jia,  it  occupies  areas  of 

;^     ^*<;.   * '' /7^  ^^^ //    '*  ^  the  west  side  of  Dane  it 

•'^    '"^  *^.  .'^''z  •  ^^'^    '  ad  narrow  ridges.     Hardly  ever 

>    ''-^^^    '''<^/^  ^    '  ♦.  ze,  it  contributes  no  especially  pic- 


/ 


O,     .         <^ 


/      '  '••^  cers  of  the  Trenton  limestone  contrast 

.e  Lower  Magncsian,  it  being  throughout  very 
-only  close-textured,  rarely  cherty,  and  having 
;  rather  than  silicious  (sandy)  impurities.     More- 
igely  dolomitic,  it  includes  a  considerable  thickness  of 
.an  limestone,  standing,  in  this  respect,  alone  amongst  the 
limestones  of  the  northwest.     In  the  lead  region,  according 
A  and  Whitney,  only  the  lower  18  to  20  feet  of  the  Trenton  are 
•jmitic,  constituting  the  "Buff"  limestone  of  their  and  other  re- 
ports, whilst  above,  all  of  the  remaining  50  to  80  feet  of  the  forma- 
tion arc  true  limestone,  into  which  a  small  and  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  magnesia  enters  as  the  upper  layers  pass  into  the  overlj^- 
ing  Galena.     The  lower  of  these  divisions,  the  Buff  limestone,  with  a 
thickness  of  25  feet,  is  well  marked  throughout  Columbia  and  Dane 
counties,  as  is  also  the  lower  portion  of  the  Blue  limestone  immedi- 
ately above.     The  higher  portions  of  the  formation,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  are  hence  but  rarely 
seen,  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  Hall's  and  Whitney's  descriptions,  since 
they  certainly  include  some  dolomitic  layers,  in  appearance  quite  like 
the  Buff  beds.     The  exposures  of  these  higher  beds  are,  however,  so 
infrequent,  that  I  would  advance  this  statement  with  some  doubt,  but 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  Eastern  Wisconsin  district,  where  all  parts  of 
the  formation  are  well  developed,  Professor  Chamberliu  has  made  out 
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district.     No  traces  of  fossils  have  ever  been  observed  in  Central  Wis- 
cousin. 

The  only  eJOBomic  contents  of  the  St.  Peters  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sand  of  which  it  is  made.  This  can  be  shoveled  out  and  used  for 
all  purposes  to  which  sand  is  ordinarily  applied.  Frequently  the 
sand  is  of  such  purity  and  whiteness  as  to  be  of  excellent  quality  for 
glassmaking,  but,  as  already  said,  this  phase  of  the  formation  is  more 
characteristic  of  its  development  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and 
along  the  Mississippi. 

THE  TRENTON  LIMESTONE. 

In  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  succeeded  bv  300  to  350  feet  of 
limestone  beds.  These  are  apparently  the  equivalents  of  the  Treaton 
series  of  New  York,  but  comprise  two  well  marked  members,  the  up- 
per one  of  which  has  no  exact  representative  among  the  eastern  rocks, 
whilst  the  lower  and  thinner  of  the  two,  as  indiciited  by  its  numer- 
ous fossils,  represents  exactly  the  Birdseye  and  Black  river  limstone. 
To  this  lower  member  exclusively  it  has  become  customary  in  Wis- 
consin to  attach  the  name  of  Trenton,  the  upper  being  known  as  the 
"  Galena  "  limestone,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  main  repository  of  the 
lead  ores  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region.  This  nomenclature  is 
retained  in  the  present  report. 

In  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  the  Trenton  limestone  has  a  sur- 
face distribution  of  about  220  square  miles,  being  confined  wholly  to 
Dane  and  Columbia  counties.  In  the  latter  county  it  occurs  in  two 
principal  areas,  one  in  the  northeast  occupying  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Randolph,  and  the  northeast  part  of  Courtland;  the 
other,  in  the  southeast,  covering  southern  Columbia  and  southeastern 
Hampden.  In  Dane  county  the  formation  has  a  much  wider  spread. 
In  the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  covers  all  the 
higher  grounds,  occurring  in  a  number  of  detached  areas  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Some  of  these  are  quite  small,  running  from  a  few  acres 
to  one  or  two  square  miles  in  extent,  as  in  Medina  and  Deerfield, 
where  they  are  very  numerous;  others,  however,  cover  the  greater 
part  of  a  township,  or  even  two  or  three  townships,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  large  one  which  occupies  nearW  all  of  Christiana  and  Albion,  with 
considerable  portions  of  Pleasant  Springs  and  Dunkirk.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Catfish,  in  Rutland,  Oregon,  Fitchburg,  Verona  and  Mont- 
rose, are  a  number  of  small  areas  of  Trenton,  occurring  as  isolated 
ridges  amidst  a  lower  country  occupied  by  the  St.  Peters.    A  large 
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area  of  Trenton  occupies  the  high  ground  at  the  head  of  Sugar  river, 
in  Cross  Plains  and  Middleton,  whilst  the  numerous  narrow  ridges 
between  the  branch  streams  of  Sugar  river  in  Primrose  and  Spring- 
dale  are  everywhere  crowned  by  this  formation,  which  in  the  highest 
ridges  is  present  in  its  full  thickness.  The  high  Trenton  area  of 
Middleton  and  Cross  Plains  constitutes  the  divide  between  the  heads 
of  Susrar  river  and  Black  Earth  creek.  On  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley  of  the  latter  stream  it  breaks  down  quite  suddenly.  Further 
north,  in  northwestern  Middleton,  southwestern  Springfield  and  south- 
ern Berry,  a  few  very  small  Trenton  areas  are  met  with. 

No  very  distinctive  topographical  characters  mark  the  region  occu- 
pied by  the  Trenton  limestone.  Most  commonly  the  areas  underlaid 
by  it  are  prairie  areas,  and  in  some  cases  the  coincidence  of  Trenton 
and  prairie  areas  is  striking.  In  all  cases  the  soil  derived  from  it  is 
very  fertile.  In  eastern  Dane  and  Columbia,  it  occupies  areas  of 
gently  rolling  to  level  country,  whilst  on  the  west  side  of  Dane  it 
forms  the  rounded  summits  of  steep  and  narrow  ridges.  Hardly  ever 
forming  natural  outcrops  of  any  size,  it  contributes  no  especially  pic- 
turesque features  to  the  scenery. 

The  lithologieal  characters  of  the  Trenton  limestone  contrast 
strongly  with  those  of  the  Lower  Magncsian,  it  being  throughout  very 
evenly  bedded,  commonly  close-textured,  rarely  cherty,  and  having 
aluminous  (clayey)  rather  than  silicious  (sandy)  impurities.  More- 
over, though  largely  dolomitic,  it  includes  a  considerable  thickness  of 
non-magnesian  limestone,  standing,  in  this  respect,  alone  amongst  the 
Silurian  limestones  of  the  northwest.  In  the  lead  region,  according 
to  Ilall  and  Whitney,  only  the  lower  18  to  20  feet  of  the  Trenton  are 
dolomitic,  constituting  the  "Buff"  limestone  of  their  and  other  re- 
ports, whilst  above^  all  of  the  remaining  50  to  80  feet  of  the  forma- 
tion arc  true  limestone,  into  which  a  small  and  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  magnesia  enters  as  the  upper  layers  pass  into  the  overly- 
ing Galena.  The  lower  of  these  divisions,  the  Buff  limestone,  with  a 
thickness  of  25  feet,  is  well  marked  throughout  Columbia  and  Dane 
counties,  as  is  also  the  lower  portion  of  the  Blue  limestone  immedi- 
ately above.  The  higher  portions  of  the  formation,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  are  hence  but  rarely 
seen,  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  Hall's  and  Whitney's  descriptions,  since 
they  certainly  include  some;  dolomitic  layers,  in  appearance  quite  like 
the  Buff  beds.  The  exposures  of  these  higher  beds  are,  however,  so 
infrequent,  that  I  would  advance  this  statement  with  some  doubt,  but 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  Eastern  Wisconsin  district,  where  all  parts  of 
the  formation  are  well  developed,  Professor  Chamberliu  has  made  out 
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definitely  an  alternating  series,  all  the  beds  of  which  are  magnesian. 
This  succession,  beginning  below,  is  as  follows:  Lower  Buff  {\h^ 
"  Buff"  of  the  Lead  Region),  doloraitic,  23  feet;  Lower  Blue^  also 
magnesian,  23  feet;  Upper  Buff^  dolomitic,  55  feet;  Upper  Blue^ 
also  magnesian,  15  feet.  Only  the  two  lower  ones  of  these  are  ordi- 
narily seen  in  the  Dane  county  quarries. 

The  Buff  (or  Lower  Buff)  limestone  is  a  very  evenly  bedded,  bluish 
to  buff-colored,  close-textured  dolomite,  in  layers  from  a  few  inches 
to  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness.  Externally  the  layers  are  usually  a 
brighter  yellow  than  within,  owing  to  a  partial  peroxidation  of  the 
iron-protoxide  contained  in  the  rock.  The  following  analysis  is  one 
from  the  Buff  layers  only  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  with  the 
Blue,  from  Barth's  quarry,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Dane  county: 

Carl)onate  of  lime 56^07 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 35.32 

SiUca 4.45 

Alumina 2.08 

Iron  sesquiozide 69 

Iron  protoxide ' 58 

Water 46 

99.65 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  Buff  limestone,  purplish-brown,  close- 
textured,  conchoidal-fracturing  layers  occur,  which  contrast  much 
with  the  remainder  of  the  stratum.  The  Buff  limestone  yields  a  good 
building  stone  and  is  very  frequently  quarried. 

The  Blue  (Lower  Blue)  is  to  be  seen  ordinarily  only  in  its  lower 
half,  2  to  10  feet  of  which  are  not  unfrequently  laid  bare  in  quarries 
on  the  Buff  beds.  These  lower  layers  are  very  thin,  nodular-surfaced, 
and  made  up  of  dark  bluish-gray,  flinty-textured  limestone,  in  which 
small  specks  and  strings  of  calcite  arc  tliickly  scattered,  and  in  which 
also  numerous  fossil  fragments  arc  imbedded.  Included  between 
these  layers  are  seams  of  a  very  thinly  and  regularly  laminated,  dark 
brown,  fragile,  calcareous  shale,  showing  numerous  black  graptolite- 
like  markings.  Of  the  following  analyses  of  the  Blue  limestone,  Xo. 
I  is  of  rock  taken  from  the  same  locality  as  the  Buff,  of  w^hich  an 
analysis  has  just  been  given,  and  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  two. 
Of  the  other  analyses,  added  for  comparison,  JS'o.  II  is  cited  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong  on  the  lead  region,  and  is  from  Sec.  36, 
T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  whilst  No.  Ill  is  of  Blue  limesb^ne  from  near  Benton, 
on  the  Fever  river,  and  is  cited  from  J.  D.  Whitney's  report  on  the 
lead  region: 
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I. 

Carbonate  of  lime 84.02 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 5.38 

Silica 7.03 

Alaniina 2.21 

Iron  seequioxide 83 

Ixon  protoxide 39 

Water 61 

100.42 
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11. 

III. 

85.54 

97.92 

3.98 

1.60 

6.16  1 

2.26 

.95 

-     1.10 

.95 

.93 

99.87 

100.62 

The  following  list  of  fossils  includes  all  that  I  have  observed  in 
the  Trenton  beds.  The  determinations  are  mostly  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Whit- 
field: 

Ifame.  Horizon  at  which  found, 

Petmia  (StrepUlaama)  corniculum^        -        -        -  Occurs  throaghout  the 

Buff  but  most  com- 
mon in  the  lower  part. 

Columnaria  alveolata^        -        -    .    -        -        -        -  Lower  part  of  Buff. 

Graptolitio  markings, Lower  part  of  Blue. 

Crinoidtil  columns,  Upper  part  of  Buff. 

ihihis  tricenaria, Buff. 

Streptwhf^nchu8  filitextus Buff. 

S.    deflectus -»        -  Buff. 

Strophomena  camenUa^     ...---  Buff. 

S.    incrassatat         -        -        -        -  -        «  Buff. 

Rhynchonelhy  n.  sp., Buff. 

B.    n.  Bp., Blue. 

Tellinotni/a  cuneaia, Buff. 

CypricarditeH  veniricoaus Buff. 

Baphistotna  lenticulare      ------  Buff. 

B.    Naeoni, Buff. 

Trochonema  umhilicatum Buff. 

Murchisonia  Incinctaf Buff. 

3f.    trica^natat         -------  Buff. 

Pleurotomaria  suhconica^ Buff. 

Helicotoma  planukUa,        -.----  Buff. 

Orthoceras  annulunif Buff. 

0.    vertebraUj Buff. 

Gyroceras  dupl\co8tatun\n.  ^,,      -        -    .    ^        -  Buff. 

Oncoceras  pandion, Buff. 

Cyrtoceraa^  und.  sp., Buff. 

Beside  these,  obscure  and  fragmentory  casts  of  Orthoceratites  are 
very  numerous  indeed  in  the  Buff,  varying  greatly  in  size,  some 
occurring  as  great  as  6  feet  in  length  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  The 
fossils  of  the  Buff  are  almost  wholly  in  the  state  of  casts  of  the  in- 
terior, or  impressions  of  the  exterior.  Of  those  in  the  list,  the  most 
frequently  met  with  are  the  coral  Petmia^  and  the  gasteropods, 
amongst  which  Trochonein/i  v/rnhilicata  is  the  most  abundant.  These 
Wis.  Sur.— 36 
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gasteropods  are  frequently  of  very  large  size,  their  rough  casts  and 
impressions  filling  entirely  a  two-inch  layer,  whilst  for  a  number  of 
feet  above  and  below  the  rock  may  be  entirely  barren. 

The  economie  contentR  of  the  Trenton  beds  are  building  stone  and 
limestone  for  flux.  Certain  beds  of  the  Blue  in  the  lead  region  are 
said  to  be  hydraulic,  and  tlue  property  is  probably  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  rock  in  that  district.  The  Trenton  limestone  is  also  one 
of  the  layers  in  whicli  the  lead  ore  of  the  lead  region  occurs.  A 
small  crevice  occurs  near  the  base  of  the  Trenton,  in  the  town  of 
Fitchbnrg,  Dane  county,  from  which  a  few  hundred  ]M>nnds  of  galena 
have  been  taken.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Trenton  is  with- 
out sign  of  mineral  wealth  until  the  limits  of  the  lead  region  are 
reached,  in  the  western  towns  of  Dane  county.  East  of  this  it  occurs 
usually  in  such  small  thickness  that  it  could  not  be  looked  to  to  yield 
any  amount  of  ore,  even  if  it  should  be  metalliferous,  of  which,  how 
ever,  there  is  no  indication. 

The  Buff  limestone  is  used  for  building  everywhere  where  it  occurs. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  quite  even  blocks  and  slabs  of  suitable  thicknei^s 
both  for  building  and  paving,  presenting,  when  laid  in  wall,  a  uni- 
form straw  color.  The  thinner  layers  are  also  frequently  used  for 
stone  fences. 

The  application  of  the  blue  or  non-magnesian  limestone  layers  as  a 
flux  in  iron  smelting  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention.  For  most  of 
the  furnaces  in  Wisconsin  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
limestone  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Kelley's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie, 
whilst  others  use  unsatisfactory  native  dolomites.  The  Kelley's 
Island  rock  contains  much  more  magnesia  (15-20  per  cent.)  than  the 
Blue  limestone,  but  is  otherwise  often  parer,  carrying  almost  no 
earthy  or  silicious  impurities.  It  is  without  doubt  this  purity  that 
makes  it  prized  for  smelting  the  hard  silicious  ores  of  Lake  Superior. 
All  of  the  silica,  however,  in  the  Blue  limestone  is  in  the  state  of  clay, 
whilst  in  freedom  from  magnesia  it  ranks  far  above  the  Kelley's  Island 
stone,  and  moreover,  as  shown  by  the  third  of  the  analyses  above  giv- 
en, it  is  at  times  free  also  from  the  earthy  impurities. 

THE  GALENA  LIMESTONE. 

This  formation  is  found  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  only  in  a 
few  small  cappings  in  the  tovvn  of  Christiana,  eastern  Dane  county, 
and  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  narrow  ridges  of  the  towns  of  Spring- 
dale  and  Primrose,  on  the  west  side  of  Dane  county.  Since  it  is  so 
unimportant,  and  at  the  same  time  plays  so  large  a  part  in  both  the 
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Lead  Region  and  Eastern  Wisconsin  districts,  in  the  reports  on  which 
it  will  be  found  fully  described,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  it 
any  attention  here. 

II.  Local  DetailH.  > 

Portage,  Wood,  Clark,  and  Jackson  Counties. 

(Atlas  Plate  XV,  Area  F.) 

The  only  one  of  the  Lower  Siluriaji  formations  occurring  in  these  counties  is  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which  forms  the  basement  rock  of  the  southern  portions  of  the 
three  first  named,  the  Archeean  rocks  rismg  to  the  surface  in  their  northern  portions. 
In  Jackson  county  only  the  bed  of  Black  river  and  a  few  scattering  mounds  show  the 
AithsBaa  rocks. 

The  peculiar  irregularities  of  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  formations,  the  ex- 
tension southward  along  the  stream  valleys  of  long  strips  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  the 
corresponding  northward  extension,  along  the  divides,  of  the  sandstone,  and  the  difficul- 
ties met  with  in  tracing  the  boundary,  have  been  before  alluded  to.  The  facts  upon 
which  the  junction  line  for  the  region  covered  by  the  map  of  Area  F.  of  the  Atlas  is 
based,  including  the  location  of  a  number  of  outcrops,  have  also  l^een  given  briefly,  and 
-mBi  not  be  repeated  here. 

A  Tocy  large  proportion  of  the  sandstone  area  in  these  counties  is  level,  and  is,  to  a 
eonsidera!^  extent,  occupied  by  large  marshes.  Towns  21  and  22,  ranges  7  and  8  east. 
Portage  county,  ve  almost  all  included  in  one  great  marsh,  as  are  also  towns  21,  ranges 
2,  3  and  4  east,  in  Wood  county,  the  latter  marsh  ext^^nding  also  over  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  towns  to  th»  iMorthward,  and  having  a  still  greater  extent  into  Juneau  and 
Jackson  counties  on  the  sontti.  Underneath  tiiese  marshes,  which,  to  a  lar^  extent, 
have  peat  bottoms,  sandstone  is  oommonly  found  at  shallow  depths.  On  some  of  the 
dividing  ridges  again,  the  sandstone  country  becomes  considerably  elevated,  and  has 
more  or  less  a  rolling  character.  Such  k  especially  the  case  with  the  divide  between 
the  Black  and  Trempealeau  rivers  in  western  Jackson  county,  which  is  without  drift 
covering,  and  is  worn  into  the  deeply  ravined  anif ace  characteristic  of  driftiess  regions, 
The  divide  between  Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  in  western  Wood  and  eastern  Clark  coun- 
ties, is  considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country,  but  is  very  heavily  coated 
with  glacial  materials,  and  presents  therefore  a  much  more  even  surface. 

Tlie  larger  part  of  the  sandstone  area  of  Portage,  Wood,  Clark,  and  eastern  Jackson 
counties,  is  within  the  region  of  heavy  timber,  chiefly  pine.  In  the  southern  portions  of 
the  three  first  named,  and  in  a  large  part  of  western  Jackson,  small  pines  mingle  with 
the  small  oaks  tha^>  are  characteristic  of  nearly  all  of  Central  Wisconsin,  tiie  growth  of 
timber  in  all  of  these  portions  being  scant  and  small,  and  associated  with  a  loose,  sandy 
soil.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  divide  between  Yellow  and  Black  rivers,  however, 
tlie  sandstone  is  deeply  buried  beneath  day  drift,  as  a  result  of  which  we  find  excdlent 
day  soils,  and  a  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood  timber,  for  the  most  part  maple. 

Usually  the  sandstone  of  these  counties  is  but  a  thin  covering  upon  the  crystalline 
rocks,  wliich  appear  in  all  of  the  deeper  stream-valleys.    High  blufls  of  the  sandstone, 

>  In  the  manuscript,  this  diyislon  of  the  report  includes  a  fall  description,  by  townships,  of  a 
large  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Lower  Silurian  forraations,  embracing  topography,  sur- 
face features,  rock  outcrops,  etc.  It  has  been  found  necettsary,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  limits 
originally  assigned  to  this  report,  to  throw  out  most  of  this  material,  and  a  number  of  important 
ontcrops  are  therefore  not  alluded  to.  This  omission  can  be,  in  part,  made  up  for,  by  any  one  who 
wishes  farther  information  than  given,  by  a  study  of  the  Atlas  maps  in  connection  with  the  lists  of 
altitudes  of  Chapter  I.  The  whole  amount  of  material  thrown  out  would  makie  about  45  pages  of 
the  amall  typo.  R.  I>.  I* 
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however,  ooc^ir,  canying  its  thickBPss  ap  into  the  hundreds  of  feet,  and  bearing  witnem 
tp  the  great  thickness  which  once  must  have  existed  over  all  the  region. 

lu  Sec.  23,  T.  21,  R.  8  E.,  Portage  county,  on  tlio  edge  of  the  great  Plover  marsh, 
rises  a  i)rominent  knob  of  sandstone,  known  as  Mosquito  Mountain.  iThe  bluff  is  about 
100  feet  high,  with  its  main  extent  east  and  west.  Just  west  of  it,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Portage  tind  Stevens  Point  road,  is  a  second  lower  knob.  Near  the  base  of  the  main 
hill,  the  sandstone,  as  seen  in  a  quarry  (789),  is  rather  tine-grained  and  light^olored,  with 
brownish  spots  and  laminae,  and  vety  friable  indeed.  It  is  composed  of  grains  of  limpid 
quartz,  that  are  all  somewhat  rolled,  but  are  still  subangular  in  shape,  and  has  a  veiy 
minute  quantity  of  a  brownish  cement.  Tlie  bedding  here  is  vexy  distinct,  the  layeu 
running  fron;  2  inches  to  I  foot  in  thickness  on  a  quany  face  of  15  feet.  One  hondnMl 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  quarry,  on  the  same  hill,  are  ledges  of  a  much  coarser  and  more  m« 
durated  sandstone  (790),  which  is  in  places  alHiost  Uke  quartzite,  having  a  whitish  color, 
and  composed  of  much-rolled  grains  of  vitreous  quartz,  closely  cemented.  A  Minilar  rock 
(791)  occurs  in  small  exposures  up  to  the  summit  of  tlie  ))luff.  On  the  w^iem  bluff  a 
quany  exposes  coarse-grained,  brownish,  moderately  firm  sandstone  (792),  having  a 
semi-vitrified  appearance  on  the  exterior. 

At  the  foot  of  Conant*s  Rapids,  S.  E.  comer  Sec.  8,  T.  23,  R.  8  £.,  ao  feet  of  hor- 
izontally bedded  sandstone  show  in  the  river  bank,  overlying  gneiss.  The  lowest  layers, 
in  contact  with  tJie  gneisB,  are  hard  and  quartzite-like;  but  the  body  of  the  expoburo  is 
thinly  bedded,  coarse-grained,  friable,  and  of  a  light- brovnush  color. 

At  Steven^s  Point,  just  below  the  railroad  bridge,  .on  tlie  eastliank  of  the  river 
(Plate  IX,  of  l!*ig.  12),  thin-bedded  frial^le  sandstone  shows  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  the 
gneiss  being  exposed  below. 

On  the  west  side  of  tlie  river.  Sec.  31,  T.  24,  R.  8  £.,  is  a  low  outlier  of  sandstone, 
rising  51  feet  above  the  river.  The  sandstone  is  cut  into  deeply  at  the  south  end  of  tlio 
mound,  for  the  railroad,  and  this  chitting  is  expanded  into  a  quany  at  one  point. 
Another  large  quarry  is  worked  on  tJie  northwest  side  of  the  hill.  In  the  cutting,  tha 
upper  layera  are  thin-bedded,  whilst  tlie  lower  seven  feet  is  in  heavy  layers,  and  showa 
a  hght  brownish,  white,  much  induratied,  rock  (774),  of  a  medium  grain,  and  composed 
of  highly  glassy,  subangular,  quartz  grains.  Fresh  surfaces  are  quite  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance; weathered  surfaces  much  iron-stained.  Strong  joints  occur  trending  N.  15* 
W.  and  N  50°  E.  Pieces  4  by  4  by  4  }4  feet  can  be  obtained  easily,  also  thin  slabs  fit 
for  flagging,  The  quarry  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  shows  a  similar  stone,  taken  from 
higher  layers.  Tlie  topmost  layer  in  the  quarx^is  very  beautifully  ripple-marked.  The 
stone  from  these  quarries  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  much  used  in  building  at  Stevens  Points 

About  four  miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  town  of  Rudolph.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  T. 
23,  R.  6  E.,  Wood  county,  a  lai-ge  and  excellent  sandstone  quany  has  been  opened  near 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  whose  slope  for  half  a  mile  southward  sliows  sandstone  ledges. 
The  quarry  face  is  20  feet,  and  shows  very  plainly  bedded  layera  1  inch  to  2  feet  in 
thickness.  These  are  traversed  by  very  strong  joints,  trending  N.  10*  W.  and  N.  70' 
to  80"  E.  Some  of  the  joints  are  Inclined,  especially  the  former  set,  most  of  which  dip  67' 
W.,  and  otliers  are  vertical.  All  the  stone  is  tolerably  firm,  but  most  of  it  is  not  unusually 
indurated,  crumbling  easily  in  the  fingers.  Certain  layers,  however,  are  very  highly  in- 
durated, and  are  susceptible  of  quite  a  liigh  polish.  These  are  both  plain  white  and 
white  heavily  streaked  with  dark  red,  are  of  a  rather  fine  grain,  and  consist  of  sub- 
angular  grains  of  highly  vitreous  quartz.  Large  blocks  can  be  obtained,  as  also  thin 
flags  10  by  18  feet.    The  stone  w  much  used  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  has  a  considerable 

value. 

Along  the  Wisconsin  river,  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Point  Bass,  sandstone  h  fre- 
quently exiwsed.  Several  sections  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Grand.  Rapids,  showing  sandstone 
overlying  kaolin,  have  already  been  described. 
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Near  Point  Bass,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  heavy  ledges  of  sajuclbtone  overlie  gneiss 
(see  Figs.  2,  3  and  4).  On  the  eaat  side  of  tlie  river  Uie  sandstone  cliff  is  80  to  40  feet 
high.  On  the  west  side,  near  the  north  line  of  Sec.  15,  on  a  side  channel  of  the  river, 
dry  at  the  time  of  our  examination,  5  feet  of  very  friable,  coarse,  brownish  sandstone 
shows  in  the  bank,  tlie  upper  laj'er  heavy,  the  lower  ones  thinner.  The  bottom  of  the 
channel  is  formed  of  large  flat  slabs  of  the  same  sandstone,  one  indi  thick.  Beneath  four 
one  inch  layers  of  this  sandstone  are  two  inches  of  sandstone  highly  charged  with  the 
greenish-tinged  iron  sulphide,  marcasite,  which  m  places  almost  entirely  excludes  the 
sand.  Specimens  taken  oit  decompose  to  the  sulphate  veiy  rapidly.  Immediat.ely  be- 
low, and  in  contact  with,  the  pyr  tous  layer,  is  the  Archsean  gneiss,  much  decomposed, 
but  retaining  still  its  finmiess  and  bedding. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Maple workn,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R. 
IE.,  Clark  county,  is  an  isolated  sandstone  bluff  100  feet  high,  500  yards  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  100  yards  long  and  10  wide  at  top,  rising  above  tl\c  general  level  of  the  divide. 
The  slopes  are  covered  with  day  and  fragments  of  sandstone.  At  the  summit  5  feet  of 
very  coarse  grained,  rather  fbrm,  brownish  sandstone  (982)  is  exposed,  consisting  of  very 
much  rolled  grains  of  dull  white  quartz.    The  layers  are  6  to  18  inches  in  thickness. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Neillsville,  on  the  S.  W.  qr  of  Sec.  11,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  10 
feet  of  cross-laminated,  coarse-grained,  yellowish  sandstone,  shows  alongside  of  the 
road.  Clay  seams,  one  to  two  inches  thick,  are  included  between  the  layers  of  sand- 
stone. Similar  sandstone  is  seen  at  the  crossing  of  Black  River,  one  mile  west  of  Neills- 
ville,  S.  W.  qr  of  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  is  40  feet  above 
the  river;  below  is  a  slope  10  feet  in  height,  without  exposure,  and  below-  this,  again i 
30  feet  of  light-colored  pinkish  granite. 

Along  Black  River,  from  Neillsville  to  Black  River  Falls,  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  Jackson 
county,  sandstone  is  quite  frequently  exposed  in  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  tlie  bed 
of  which  is  on  the  crystalline  rocks. 

On  the  S.  W.  qr  of  Sec.  3,  T.  24.  R.  2  W.,  west  of  the  river,  is  a  sandstone  outlier  175 
feet  hi^,  and  about  one- third  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are  i)er- 
pendicular  ledges  of  bare  rock.  The  sandstone  is  heavily  bedded,  indurated,  coarse- 
grained, and  light-colored.  From  the  summit  of  the  bluff  a  number  of  other  similar 
outliers  can  be  seen,  dotting  the  country  to  the  west  and  south,  and  one  or  two  to  the 
north,  in  T.  26,  R.  2  W. 

For  half  a  mile  below  French's  mill,  Sec.  25,  T.  23,  R.  3  W.,  the  Neillsville  road  fol- 
lows the  west  bank  of  the  river,  at  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  above  the  water.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  road,  granite  is  exposed  in  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  west  side  a 
ridge  of  horizontal  sandstone,  30  to  50  feet  high.  Tlie  sandstone  is  cross-laminated, 
coarse,  yellowish,  and  made  up  of  much  rolled  quartz  grains,  which  reach  sometimes  oa 
much  as  one-eighth  of  an  incli  in  diameter. 

In  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  and  T.  22,  R.  4  W.,  ledges  of  sandstone  form  the  river  bank  for 
long  distances,  rising  20  to  40  feet  from  the  water,  and  are  in  a  number  of  places  to  ba 
seen  overlying,  or  abutting  against,  Archsean  scliiets,  as  heretofore  described  (see  Plate 
XVII,  and  Figs.  1,  20  and  21).  This  sandstone  is  usually  of  light  yellowish  color, 
coarse,  and  somewhat  indurated,  and  includes  beds  of  red  and  green  sandy  shale.  The 
lowest  layers  are  often  affected  by  a  very  marked  cross-lamination,  the  tiiickness  so  af- 
fected being  often  as  much  as  six  to  ten  feet. 

At  Black  River  Falls,  sections  15  and  22,  T.  21.  R.  4  W.,  the  crystalline  rocks  are 
largely  exposed,  the  river  passing  through  a  gorge  in  the  gneiss  and  granite.  The 
ground  rises  rapidly  from  the  river  on  both  sides,  especially  the  western,  and  on  )H)th 
sides  the  granite  and  gneiss  are  overlaid  by  sandstone.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  High  School  building  stands,  wells  pass  through  80  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  into  sand- 
tftone. 
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Opposite  LeJyard'g  old  mill  (Fig.  20),  in  the  bend  of  the  river  below  the  village,  25 
feet  of  sandstone  overlie  the  gneiss.  The  Scindstone  here  is  the  usual  coarse  crumbly 
rock,  and  includes  layers  of  greenish  and  reddish  shale,  the  lowest  layer  being  a  fino 
conglomerate,  8  inches  in  thickness. 

Near  the  railway  depot,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  a  quany  in  the  sandstone 
layers  belonging  just  above  those  exposed  at  the  mill.  The  quaiiy  face  is  15  feet  high, 
and  traversed  by  strong  vertical  joints.  The  stone  (1012)  is  heavily  bedded,  much  in- 
durated, of  a  light  color,  and  composed  of  alternating  veiy  coaxse  and  finer  grained 
layers,  ail  being  composed  of  rolled  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  Some  of  the  layers  show 
cross-lamination.  This  stone  is  a  valuable  one,  and  resembles  that  from  the  quarries 
already  alluded  to  as  occurring  near  Grand  Rapifls  and  Stevens  Point. 

A.bout  a  mile  southeast  of  the  depot,  on  Sec.  23,  is  a  very  bold  sandstone  outlier  rising 
alx>ut  250  feet  above  its  base.  In  the  lower  slopes  the  sandstone  is  mostly  concealed. 
Above  is  a  perpendicular-faced,  jagged  crest,  over  100  feet  in  height,  the  prevailing 
rock  (lOlBj  on  which  is  a  white  to  buff-colored,  fine-grained,  firm  sandstone,  composed 
of  sub-angular  to  rounded  quartz-grains,  and  containing  near  the  top  numerous  iron- 
stalned  impressions  of  Obolella  polita^  but  no  shells. 

About  one  nule  west  of  Black  River  Falls,  on  the  road  westward  to  the  Trempealeau 
valley,  is  an  exposure  of  thin-bedded,  coarse,  brownish,  crumbling  sandstone  (1010), 
with  numerous  white  fragments  of  shells  of  Ohoklla  polita,  which,  in  some  of  the  layers, 
make  up  most  of  the  rock.  Thin  clayey  layers  occur  in  which  a  few  shells  were  noticed, 
one  of  JJngulepis  pinnceformh.  The  outcrop  appears  to  be  VdO  to  150  feet  below  the 
Obolella  sandstone  of  the  bluff  near  the  depot. 

In  the  various  exposures  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  River  FaUs,  we  have  a  total  thickness 
of  sandstone  of  about  350  feet,  with  two  fossil  horizons  made  out,  one  200,  the  other  SOO 
feet,  above  the  gneiss  base  upon  which  the  pile  rests,  and  both  showing  Obolella  polita. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Ttempealeau  valley,  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  5  W.,  Jackson  county, 
is  a  peculiar  isolated  bluff  known  as  the  Silver  Bluff.  At  the  east  end  the  bluff  is 
165  feet  high,  the  lower  slopes  being  covered  with  a  talus  from  the  ledges  above.  Near 
the  summit  is  exposed  a  horizontally  and  very  plainly  bedded,  hard,  white  quartzite  (1011), 
which  rings  like  steel  when  struck  with  the  hammer.  The  layers  are  alternately  thin 
and  thick,  and  brownish- weathered,  and  include  interstratified  layers  of  friable  sand- 
stone. The  quartzite  shows  distinctly  lines  of  lamination,  and  has  a  very  plain  granular 
texture,  being  composed  of  grains  of  vitreous  quartz  which  appear  as  if  fused  together, 
and  is  quite  higlily  translucent.  It  is  unlike  the  quartzite  of  the  Baraboo  ranges,  or 
that  of  the  hills  near  Wausau,  Marathon  county.  It  contains  very  abundant  fragments 
of  casts,  more  rarely  perfect  casts,  of  a  very  large  conical  fossil  which  Mr.  Wliitfield  de- 
termines as  a  new  species  of  Paloeaemcea,  Following  the  bluff  along  the  brow  of  its 
southwest  face,  the  quartzite  layers  are  seen  to  continue  for  about  a  third  of  a  mile, 
when  a  sudden  rise  in  the  bluff'  of  80  feet  exposes  thin-bedded,  firm,  dark  reddish- 
brown,  highly  ferruginous,  sandstone  (1016),  of  a  medium  grain,  and  composed  of 
rounded  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  which  are  stained  both  externally  and  internally  by 
iron-oxide.  On  the  north  flank  of  the  hill,  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  quartadte  on  the 
opposite  side,  an  8  inch  layer  of  liard,  white  quartzite  is  seen,  between  heavy  beds  d 
whitish  friable  sandstone. 

Juneau  and  Adams  Countiks. 

(Atlas  Platkb  XIV  and  XVIII,  Areas  B.  and  H.) 

These  two  counties  constituta  a  rectangular-shaped  district,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  state,  about  42  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  36  from  east  to  west,  and  having  an 
area  of  a)x)ut  1,475  square  miles.    Throughout  the  whole  area,  except  on  the  sniail 
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quactzite  blufb  at  Neoedah,  and  in  one  or  t«ro  veiy  email  and  somewhat  doubtful  cap- 
pings  of  limestone  in  the  southwestern  towns  of  Juneau  county,  the  Lower  sandstojie  is 
the  surfooe  rock. 

,  The  larger  portion  of  the  district  presents  the  character  of  a  level  plain,  which  has, 
for  the  most  part,  a  surface  of  loose  sand  derived  directly  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
Lower  sandstone,  but  showing  many  marshes,  some  of  veiy  large  size,  and  occasionally 
prairies.  Except  on  the  marshes,  and  the  few  small  prairies,  this  plain  is  nearly  every- 
where covered  with  a  growth  of  stunted  oaks,  with  which,  towards  the  north,  small 
'*  jack-piues ''  intermingle.  It  is  traversed  centrally  horn  north  to  south  by  tlie  Wiscon- 
am  river,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  higher  ground.  The  elevation  on  the  north 
is  due  merely  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  plain  in  that  direction,  tlie  general  altitude  on 
the  southern  edge,  along  the  Lemonweir  river,  being  about  300  feet,  that  along  the  north 
line  of  Juneau  county,  400  feet.  The  high  ground  on  the  east  is  also  due  to  a  steady, 
bat  very  much  more  rapid,  rise  of  the  plain  in  that  direction,  the  dividing  ridge  along 
the  line  of  Adams  and  Waushara  counties  having  an  altitude  of  some  200  feet  above 
the  Wisconsin.  On  the  south,  southwest  and  west,  however,  the  edge  of  the  plain  is 
very  sharply  defined  by  a  narrow  and  much  indented  dividing  ridge,  which  is  especially 
marked  in  the  southwestern  towns  of  Juneau  county,  where  it  has  on  its  western  side 
the  deeply  carved  valley  of  the  Baraboo,  witli  its  numerous  branch  ravines. 

Dotting  the  central  plain,  and  rising  quite  abruptly  from  its  most  level  portions,  are 
the  isolated  mounds  and  castellated  peaks  of  rock  that  constitute  its  most  marked  and 
peculiar  characteristic.  Except  the  quartzite  mound  at  Necedah,  tlicse  are  altogetlier 
of  sandstone,  being  the  only  portions  that  have  been  left  from  the  denudation  of  the 
Lower  sandstone.  Although  none  of  them  exceed  !300  feet  in  height,  and  but  few  200 
feet,  they  register  a  denudation  of  fully  500  feet;  that  is  to  say,  over  the  larger  part  of 
this  plain  there  has  been  at  one  time  a  thickness  of  500  feet  of  rock,  wliich  no  longer 
exists,  and  possibly  there  has  been  a  much  greater  thickness  than  this.    There  are  t^^o 

Fig.  35. 
^^jyfjiS^^  J^tmtT^^  Jiot^e  ft  Of V^ 

OUTLUfSS  OV  R0CB>  A  CbIB  Alf  D  FrISH D8HIP  MOUH D,  AS  SSEH  FBOM  PXLOT  K2IOB. 

Seale  2,480  feet  to  the  inch. 

classes  of  these  remarkable  outliers:  the  larger  and  more  prominent  ones,  which  reach 
elevations  of  from  150  to  BOO  feet,  have  lengths  of  from  t'j  to  1  mile,  and  show  more  or 
less  vegetation  on  top;  and  the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  ones,  which  ai«  frcm  30  to 
100  feet  in  height,  often  of  bare  rock,  and  cover  comparatively  small  areas.  The  larger 
outliers  are  few  in  number,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  distant  from  one  another. 
Two  of  these  are  especially  prominent,  showing  from  any  point  on  or  around  the  plain 
high  enough  to  l)e  above  the  tree  tops.  Tliese  are  the  Roche  4  Cris  and  the  Priend- 
sliip  Mound  in  the  southwest  part  of  T.  18,  R.  6  E.,  Adams  county.  Their  prominence 
is  due  both  to  their  heights  above  the  plain  at  their  bases  and  to  the  comparatively 
great  elevation  of  the  portion  of  the  plain  on  which  they  stand.  The  Roche  4  Ciis  is  a 
thin,  wedge-shaped  mass  of  rock,  without  pinnacles,  having  a  length  of  about  J  mile, 
and  a  height  of  225  feet  above  its  base,  or  about  660  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and 
standing  up  like  a  fragment  of  a  gi«at  wall.  Friendship  Mound  is  about  half  a  mile 
south  from  Roche  d  Cris,  which  it  exceeds  in  height  by  50  feet,  havmg  also  a  much 
greater  length  and  thickness  and  a  more  rounded  contour.  The  outline  of  these  two 
bliifls,  as  sketched  from  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  10  miles  eaat,  is  given  in  Pig.  35. 
Amongst  the  other  large  outliers  may  be  mentioned  the  very  large  wooded  mound,  in  T. 
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20,  R.  6  E.,  18  miles  nortli  of  Roche  A  Oris;  Petenwell  Peak,  a  vciy  luurow  bluff  230 
feet  high,  and  with  serrated  crest,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Wisoonun,  Sec  9,  T.  18,  R. 
4  E.;  the  group  of  blufis  6  to  8  miles  south  of  Friendsliip;  the  large  wooded  bluff  6 
miles  southeast  of  Mauston,  T.  15,  R.  4  E. ;  and  the  Elephant's  Back,  near  Eilboum 
City.  The  last  two,  though  high,  do  not  stand  out  vcty  prominently,  as  seen  from 
points  within  the  plain,  on  account  of  theu:  nearness  to  the  high  ground  that  limits  it  oq 
the  south.  The  quartzite  bluff  at  Nccedali  is  Also  quite  prominent.  Of  Uie  smaller 
sandstone  ouUiers  tliere  are  a  great  number  and  variety.  Many  of  them  are  simple 
I)eak8  or  towers  of  rock,  having  a  diameter  at  baue  of  only  a  few  feet,  and  40  to  60  feet 
in  height,  in  some  cases  the  diameter  at  bajse  .being  less  than  that  at  the  summit.  Oth- 
ers are  a  series  of  pinnacles  or  rounded  towers  joined  together,  and  others  again  ore 
massive  bluffs  with  wooded  summits  and  peipendicular  sides  of  rock. 

Tlie  liigh  ground  that  bounds  the  plain  on  the  west  enters  Juneau  county  on  the  west 
side  of  T.  16,  R.  2  E.  (Fountain),  carrying  on  the  county  line  a  capping  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone.  From  here  it  trends  southeastward  across  the  towns  of  Foun- 
tain, Pl3miouth,  Lindina,  Wonewoc  and  Summit,  reaching  elevations  of  500  to  6G0  feet, 
and  then,  veering  more  to  the  eastward,  across  the  towns  of  Seven  Mile  Creek  and  Lyn- 
don to  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  it  is  cut  through  by  that  stream  in  the  gorge  known 
as  the  Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin.  This  ridge  is  veiy  well  marked  on  its  northern  side, 
rising  abruptly  from  Uie  plain,  towards  which  it  presents  a  face  deeply  indented  by  the 
streams  flowing  northward  from  it,  and  flanked  by  isolated  outUers  of  sandstone.  Until 
it  neors  the  Wisconsin,  it  constitutes  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Baiulioo 
and  Lemonweir  rivers.  The  former  of  these  streams  enters  Jimeau  county  on  the  west 
line  of  tlie  town  of  Plymouth,  through  which,  as  also  through  the  next  town  on  the 
south,  it  passes  in  a  nearly  southerly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  tlie  county,  liaving  all 
along  a  narrow  rock-walled  valley,  into  which  tributary  streams  come  through  deep 
ravines^  that  set  back  into  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.  Tlius  throughout  all  of  these 
souUiwestem  towns  of  Juneau,  the  country  bears  quite  a  different  asi)ect  from  that  of 
other  portions  of  the  county,  being,  in  general,  an  elevated  region,  carved  into  numer- 
ous ravines,  and  presenting,  on  the  higher  portions,  a  very  excellent  clay  soil,  although 
entirely  without  the  drift  area.  As  the  Dalles  are  approached,  the  ridge  lessens  in 
elevation,  and  shows  on  its  northern  side  many  sandstone  escarpments,  which  are  often 
worn  into  fantastic  <«hapes.  East  of  the  Wisconsin,  the  enciiding  high  groaud 
continues,  curving  rapidly  to  the  northeast  and  north,  through  the  towns  of  Dell  Pnurie 
Springville,  Jackson  and  New  Chester,  running  thence  northwai'd  along  the  ea^t  line 
of  Adams  county,  and  reaching  elevations  of  200  to  300  feet  above  the  Wisconsin  river. 
Its  character,  however,  is  now  quite  changed,  the  slopes  \yevng  no  longer  abrupt  nor 
worn  into  ravines,  whilst  the  whole  surface  is  heavily  drift-covered. 

The  plain,  tlius  encircled  by  high  ground,  would,  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  be- 
come covered  by  water,  if  the  gorge  at  the  Dalles  were  dosed.  That  such  may  actually 
have  been  the  case  at  some  time,  is  indicated  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  plain  and 
its  surroundings,  bj  its  numerous  large  mai'shes,  by  the  finely  laminated  (lacustrine?) 
clay  deposits  that  occur  in  places  over  it,  and  by  the  great  bank  of  rolled  pebbles  and 
bowlders  of  quartzite  that  flanks  tlie  quartzite  bluff  at  Necedah,  for  within  the  driftless 
region. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Baraboo,  and  on  the  adjoining  high  ground,  in  the 
t  )wn8  of  Fountain,  New  Lislwn,  Plymouth,  Lindina,  Wonewoc  and  Summit,  Juneau 
county,  the  sandstone  is  frequently  exposed.  The  immediate  valley  of  the  river  is  nar- 
row, and  frequently  bounded  by  rock  walls,  20  to  120  feet  in  height,  which  show  gen- 
erally raMier  friable,  medium-grained,  brownish  to  white,  sandstone,  without  tnop  of 
calcareous  or  dolomitic  ingredients.  In  places,  as  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river  at  Elror, 
near  the  arailroad  bridge,  firm  quarry  layers  occur.    The  high  ground  on  either  side  of 
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the  yalley  rises  rapidly  from  it,  200  to  300  feet,  but  shows  sandstone  only,  except  in  cue  or 
two  places  where  exceptional  elevations  are  reached.  One  such  place  is  on  the  county  line 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Wonewoc,  just  south  of  which,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T.  13,  R.  2  E.,  Sauk  county,  the  Lower  Mognesian  limestone  is 
quamed,  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  railroad  track  at  the  villas  of  Wone- 
woc,  or  at  a  total  altitude  of  630  feet.  Only  a  small  thickness  (3  to  4  feet)  of  limestone 
is  exposed,  and  immediately  below  Are  seen  lerl^es  of  coarse,  brownish,  non-calcareous* 
sandstone,  intermingled  with  which,  and  in  the  uppermost  layers  predominating,  is  a 
whitish,  chert-like  material,  having  somewhat  the  appeamnce  of  a  grayish,  granular 
quartzlte  (1350).  Limestone  appears  also  to  cap  the  high  ground  in  Sec.  1  of  Wonewoc, 
and  in  portions  of  the  comer  sections  of  the  three  adjoining  to^ns.  The  limestone  was 
not  seen  here  in  place,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  large,  fallen  masses  were  noticed, 
showing  the  ordinary  cliaracters  of  the  Lower  Magnesian;  and  the  sandstone  exposures 
do  not  extend  to  the  summit.  On  the  west  side  of  the 'ridge,  where  the  Mauston  and 
Wonewoc  road  descends  into  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  12, 
50  feet  of  red  and  pink,  friable,  finely  laminated,  non-calcareous  sandstone,  with  firm, 
white  bands  (1340)  are  exposed.  The  white  bands  are  exceedingly  fine-grained,  and 
ma/le  up  of  sharply  angular  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  being  in  this  respect  quite  diii'erent 
from  most  of  the  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  series.  Scolithus  occurs  quite  abundantly 
in  this  rock.  On  tho  soutli  side  of  the  stream,  sandstone  is  again  exposed  of  similnx 
character,  and  rising  higher,  the  uppermost  layers  containing  the  pecuhar  quartzitic  or 
cherty  material  (1353)  mentioned  above  as  occurring  just  beneath  the  limestone  on  Sec. 
6,  T.  13,  R.  2  E.  The  highest  point  of  this  sandstone  is  about  15  to  20  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  in  Sec.  1. 

From  the  lowest  exposures  along  the  Bamboo  river  to  the  limestone  on  the  tops  of  tho 
ridges,  the  whole  thickness  of  sandstone  is  not  less  than  300  feet.  Tlie  peculiar  red- 
and-wliite-banded  and  cherty  sandstone  occurring  just  beneath  the  limestone  appeal^ 
to  be  without  doubt  in  the  Madison  horizon,  but  with  an  unusual  thickness.  The  Men- 
dota  limestone  was  not  noticed  anywhere  in  the  region,  though  benches  occur  on  tho 
hills,  at  the  proper  elevation,  which  might  be  due  to  its  presence.  The  dolomitic  banda 
that  diaracterize  the  Upper  Potsdam  further  southward,  were  also  not  seen. 

Along  the  northern  face  of  the  watershed  between  the  Baraboo  and  Lemonweir  rivcm, 
from  Camp  Douglas  to  the  Dalies,  numerous  isolated  blufis  and  towers  of  sandstone  oc- 
cur. At  Camp  Douglas  Junction,  Sec.  28,  T.  17,  R.  2  E.,  is  a  group  of  -these  blufis, 
and  a  number  more  occur  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  Target  Bluff,  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  depot,  is  a  flat-topped  majss  of  sandstone  about  )^  of  a  mile  long,  and 
120  feet  high,  with  nearly  vertical  sides.  The  lowest  layers  are  tliick,  cross-laminated, 
coarse,  non-calcareous,  brownish,  and  exceedingly  friable,  having  almost  no  coherence. 
The  same  characters,  except  the  cross  lamination,  are  persistent  nearly  to  the  top,  where 
thin,  Ughter-oolored,  metUura -grained  layers  (1353J^)  are  seen,  made  up  of  much  rolled 
grains  of  dull,  translucent  quarts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  bluffs  in  this  vidn- 
ity  have  the  same  elevation,  a  fact  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  existence  at  tliat  ele- 
vation of  some  pecuhar  layer  in  tlie  sandstone  series. 

Immediately  south  of  (iie  village  of  Mauston,  on  Sec.  13,  T.  15,  R.  3  E.,  is  a  large 
and  very  prominent  sandstone  bluff,  about  200  feet  liigh,  half  a  mile  long  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vertical  chffs  flanked  below  with  a 
long  talus  of  loose  sand  and  sandstone  fragments.  The  cliffs  are  boldest  on  the  eastern 
fcice,  where  they  mn  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height.  One  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  base  is  a  flat  bench,  above  which  a  narrow  ridge  rises  some  20  to  30  feet,  canying 
the  gimimit  of  the  bluff  to  a  total  altitude  of  about  500  feet.  The  bench  is  due,  un- 
doubtedly, to  tlie  presence  of  a  layer  of  green  and  red  shale,  wliich  is  not  exposed, 

;  A  Wbuncver  thli  a4}ectlve  is  a^cd  withoat  qualiflcation,  the  rock  has  been  directly  icsted. 
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but  has  been  reached  by  a  small  shaft  sunk  on  the  summit  of  the  blufT.  The  shall 
etrates :  vl)  sandrock,  lower  layers  thin,  white  and  shaly,  25  feet;  (2)  g^en  and  red 
2}4  fe^t j  and  ends  in  (3)  sandrock  again,  the  same  as  that  seen  on  the  cli&.  The  gveoi 
shale  appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  known  at  several  horizons  in  the  Lower 
Sandstone  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  but  is  soft  and  di^ey,  unusually  fn^e  from  sili- 
cious  sand,  and  of  a  deep  green  odor.*  The  red  shale  (1342)  is  soft,  slightly  sandy,  non- 
calcareous  and  of  a  brick-red  color.  This  shaly  layer  has  mfluenced  the  denudation  of 
other  bluffs  seen  to  the  southeast,  which  have  their  summits  at  the  same  elevation  as 
this  bench.  It  appears  probable  that  the  Camp  Douglas  bluffs  may  owe  their  con- 
stancy of  elevation  to  the  same  cause.  All  the  sandstone  on  the  clifi^  of  the  Maoston 
bluff  is  non-calcareous,  generally  moderately  ooaise,  brownish,  pinkish  and  light-colored 
in  different  layers*  and  much  of  it  firm  enough  to  use  in  Quilding.  It  is  quarried  near 
the  soutli  end  ot  the  bluff,  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  where  firm,  heavy  layers  are  ob- 
tained of  a  light-colored,  medium-grained  rock  (1347);  and  also  at  the  summit  of  the 
diff,  near  the  north  end  of  the  bluff.  At  the  latter  place,  immediately  above  the  quany 
beds,  and  just  beneath  the  green  shale,  are  a  few  layers  of  a  porous,  very  friable  brown- 
ish sandstone,  with  numerous  iron -stained  points  and  cavities  and  indistinct  fossil  im- 
pressions, which  consists  of  subangular  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  On  the  cliff  below  the 
quarry  the  sandstone  is  penetrated  by  numerous  brownish  veins,  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
half  an  inch  in  width,  which,  on  close  examination,  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  the 
grains  of  the  sandrock,  more  glassy  than  usual,  and  closely  cemented  by  a  small  amount 
of  hydrous  iron  oxide. 

In  the  southern  part  o£  the  town  of  Lyndon,  on  Sec.  28,  T.  14,  R.  5  E.,  a  narrow, 
ridgy  crest  rises  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  watershed,  reaching  an  altitude 
of  nearly  700  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  summit  a  white,  cherty  material  (1330) 
resembling  that  described  as  occurring  on  Sec.  12,  town  of  Wonewoc,  remains  in  place. 
It  is  peculiar  in  showing  numerous  little  rounded  holes,  that  give  to  the  mass  some  ^>- 
pearance  of  an  organic  structure.  Ten  feet  below  the  chert,  fine-grained,  non-oalcaxeous, 
whitish  sandstone  (1332)  is  exposed,  made  up  of  grains  of  very  fine,  sharply  angular, 
glassy,  quarts,  and  resembling  that  seen  below  the  chert  on  Sees.  12  and  1,  town  of 
Wonewoc.  The  horizon  is  evidently  the  same,  and  is  just  beneath  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone. 

The  gorge  known  as  the  Dalles  of  the  Wiaoonsin  has  been  briefly  described  on  a 
previous  page.  Along  the  walls  of  the  gorge,  which  are  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height, 
the  rock  is  quite  uniform  in  character,  being  coarse,  very  friable,  light  to  dark  brovm  in 
color,  non  calcareous,  and  consisting  of  veiy  much  rolled  grains  of  quartz  (1443).  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  these  exposures,  which  are  nearly  continuous  for  as  much  as 
seven  miles,  is  the  cross  lamination  which  affects  layers  as  much  as  12  feet  thick,  and  is 
abruptly  terminated  above  and  below  by  horizontally  bedded  layers.  The  transverse 
laminse  themselves  are  quite  thin,  and  easily  separable  from  one  another.  They  are  not 
plane,  but  constitute  much  warped  surfaces.  The  structure  is  quite  well  shown  in  the 
view  represeoted  on  Plate  lA,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bennetts  excellent 
photographs.  Plate  I,  also  from  one  of  Mr.  Bennetts  photographs,  shows  a  pocoliar 
erosion  form,  known  as  Stand  Rock,  which  occurs  well  up  on  the  north  face  of  the  high 
ground  through  which  the  PaJles  are  cut,  and  far  above  the  gorge  itself.  It  illustmtcs 
well  the  way  in  which  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Potsdam  series  is  vrom — thin  layen, 
somewhat  more  femiginous  and  firm  tlian  the  rest,  though  still  quite  liable,  protecting 
the  softer,  scarcely  coherent  rock  below.  Half  a  mile  east  of  tlie  upper  end  of  tho 
Dalles,  on  the  east  side  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  21,  T.  14.  R.  6  E.,  t^e  ''  Elephant's 

1  This  grceti  ffhale  has  been  the  object  of  exploitation  aa  a  copper  ore^  a  considerable  amount  ot 
money  having  been  expended  in  sinking  shafts,  etc  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  money 
\a  thrown  away. 
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Bnck  '*  bluff,  an  isolated  sandetone  outlier,  rises  from  the  general  level.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  this  bluff  to  the  water  in  the  river  a  measured  section  was  taken,  showing  in  all 
a  thickness  of  810  feet  of  the  sandstone.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  section, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  blnff : — 

Fi,   In.   Ft, 

1 .  Unexposed 20    . .     . . 

2.  Fine-grained,  porous,  friable,  light-brownish  sandstone  (1431);   com- 

posed of  subangular  grains  of  glassy  quartz;  showitig  numerous 
small  iron-stained  cavities,  and  larger  ones  filled  with  loose  ferrugin- 
ous sand;  fossiliferons,  containing  Scotithiui,  numerous  small  indefi- 
nite trilobite  fragments,  and  the  pygidium  of  a  large  ^trilobite,  ap- 
parently Dicellocephalus  Mihnesotetwis ;  resembling  exactly  the  fossil- 
iferous  rock  on  top  of  the  bluff,  and  just  below  the  greensand  layer, 
at  Mauston;  elevation  of  the  Mauston  rock,  47(\  of  this  rock,  530. . .      0     6    . . 

3.  Unexposed , ...    12     6    . . 

4.  Yellowish  sandstone  (1432),  resembling  No.  2;  in  upper  part  with  a 

vitrified  crust;  below,  very  loose;  carrying  5co/i«Ai« 2  ..  .. 

5.  Unexposed 15  ..  .. 

6.  Same  as  No.  4 3  ..  .. 

7.  Unexposed 5  6  .. 

8.  Rather  coarse-grained,  dark-brownish,  friable  sandstone  (1433);  com- 

posed of  much  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  thickly  coated  on  exte- 
rior by  hydrous  iron  oxide;  containing  Scolithus,  and  numerous 
iron-stained  cavities;  irregularly  l)edded 2      6 

9.  Unexposed  to  foot  of  steep  ascent 27    ..     .. 

Total  height  of  steep  ascent 88 

JO    Unexposed;  on  flat  bench  150  paces  wide 18 

11.  Heavily-bedded,  coarse- grained,  friable,  brown,   ferruginous  sand- 

rock,  at  top  of  vertical  cliff 6     •  • 

12.  Heavily-bedded,  whiter and-brown-banded,  coarse  sandstone;  almost 

without  coherence;  having  in  places  an  exterior  hardened  crust 22    . . 

13.  Alternating  layers  of  pink,  brown  and  white  sandstone;  medium  to 

fine-grained,  saccharoidai;  thin  pink  layers  stand  out  in  knife  edges 
from  the  body  of  the  rock;  all  affected  by  a  vitrified  crust  composed 
of  glassy,  closely  adherent,  quartz  grains,  on  removing  which  the 
rock  within  falls  to  loose  sand;  the  crust  is  oner  thirty-second  to  one- 
half  inch  in  thickness,  and  has  an  ill-defined  inner  edge. . .  .-w 16    . .     . . 

Total  height  of  diff 44 

14.  Unexposed;  a  long  slope  one-half  mile  to  top  of  the  cliff  at  the  river 

bank  (Rood'sGlen) 75 

15.  Thin  layers,  one-eighth  to  two  inches  tliick,  of  light-colored,  brownish- 

tinted,  medium-grained,  sugaiy,  friable  sandstone  (1437,  1437}^, 
1438);  composed  of  much  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  layers  pro- 
jecting in  shelves 14    .. 

16.  Heavy,  coarse-grained,  firm,  ferruginous  layer.  1     .. 

17 .  Heavy,  projecting  layer,  with  under  surface  ripple-marked,  of  medium- 

grained,  Ught- brownish  sandstone  (1439);  grains  much  rolled 1      7 

18.  Thin  layers  like  No,  17 4      5 

19.  Thin-bedded,  coarse,  sugary,  very  friable  sandstone  (1440);  in  alter- 

nate pink  and  brownish  seams;  cross-laminated;  the  transverse  lam- 
inae thin,  warped,  and  abruptly  terminated  above  and  below 6    . . 

20.  Heavy  layers,  resembling  No.  19;  not  cross-laminated,  grains  some- 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  ft 
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times  veiy  coarse,  giving  to  the  rock  an  appearance  of  being  made  ^^'   ^"-   ^^• 

up  of  grains  of  rice 6     . .     . . 

21.  Alternating  thin  and  heavy  layers,  light-colored,  friable  (1441),  with 

some  dark  brown  ferruginous  la^-era  (1442);  all  very  coarse  and  rice-  .... 

like;  some  of  the  thin  layers  very  regular  and  persistent 54     . .     . . 

Total  height  of  river  cliff H.> 

Top  of  £lephant*s  Back  above  river 810 


None  of  the  sandstone  of  this  section  has  any  trasa  of  calcareous  or  dolomitic  ingredi- 
ents. 

On  the  Wisconsin  river,  above  the  Dalles,  the  sandstone  is  very  frequently  seen,  botii 
in  low  mural  exposures  on  the  river  bank,  and  also  in  high  isolated  peaks.  Of  these, 
the  mof>t  remarkable,  as  to  height,  is  that  known  as  Petenwell  Peak,  which  ri^os 
abruptly  from  the  west  margin  of  the  river,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  Juneau  county 
The  total  height  of  the  peak  above  the  river  is  2;i0  fe^it,  the  upp[?r  />0  to  75  feet  being 
a  narrow  vertical  crest,  worn  into  partly  separated  crags,  not  more  than  20  to  :30  feet 
\i-ide  on  top  and  about  800  feet  in  length.  The  rrxik  of  this  crest  is  a  Ught-colored,  fri- 
able bandstone,  with  a  hard,  vitrified  crust.  Below  there  is  a  long  talus  of  sand,  viith 
exposures  of  thin  crumbly  rock  at  base.  The  country  aroimd  is  a  Ic^vel  sand  plain,  40  fe»^t 
above  the  river. 

The  Roche  a  Cris,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E,  qr.,  of  Sec.  30,  T.  18,  R.  6  E..  Adams 
ooimty,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  great  sandstcne 
outliers  of  the  central  plain.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  level  stretch  of 
sand,  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  bare  rock,  22")  feet  high,  1.800  feet  long  at  base,  and 
about  1,100  at  the  summit,  which  is  a  nearly  level  area  10  to  200  feet  in  width.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  rock  hes  in  a  nearly  due  north  and  south  line.  The  southern  end 
is  a  sheer  precipice,  over  200  leet  in  height.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  steep  talus  of 
sand  creeping  up  in  places  to  witliin  80  feet  of  the  top.  On  the  east  there  is  also  quite 
a  long  talus,  but  the  diffs  are  generally  as  much  as  150  feel  liigh.  At  the  nortli  end 
the  rock  is  somevrhat  broken  down,  making  an  easy  asocnt.  The  suimuit  is  without 
tlie  pinnacles  that  charivctorize  Petenwell  and  oUiers  of  the  more  western  outliers,  and 
is  grassed  and  wooded  with  a  few  smuil  pines  and  scrub  oaks.  It  has  the  shape  and 
dimemdone  indicated  in  Fig.  86,  the  measuremeuts  being  made  to  the  edge  of  the  ver 

Fig.  86. 


Shapi  of  thk  SmouT  of  Rochi  ▲  Cbis. 
Scale  300  feet  to  the  inch. 

tical  diff  on  all  sides.  The  view  given  in  Plate  XIV  is  taken  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bennett  of  Kilboum  City,  and  represents  quite  accurately  the  cliff  at  the  sonthem 
end  of  the  bluff.  From  top  to  lx)ttom  of  this  cliff,  the  rock  is  a  friable  aggregation 
of  rolled  quartz  gralus,  showing  only  slight  and  somewhat  indefinite  variations  in  the 
differant  hiyers.  A  detailed  section  along  the  face  of  the  diff,  beginning  above,  u 
8s  follows: 
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Ft.    In, 

1.  Fine-grained,  porous,  very  friable,  light-brown -tinted;  composed  of  sub- 

angalar  grains  of  very  glassy  quartz;  containing  nuraeroua  small  cavities, 
stained  by  iron-oxide;  weathering  with  a  thin  vitrified  crust,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  brown  iron- stain;  fossiliferous,  containing  numerous  frag- 
mentary impressions  of  trilobites  and  other  fossils,  the  markings  being 
merely  tliin  ferruginous  films  coating  the  nearly  loose  sand;  most  of  the 
fossils  too  indefinite  and  fragmentary  to  be  determined,  two  species  of 
CanocephalUes-Vke  trilobites,  and  Triplesia  ?  primordialiSy  being  the 
only  ones  made  out  (1365) 1      6 

2.  Moderately  coarse-grained,  much  finer  than  the  last,  pure  white;  composed 

of  sub-angular  to  round  grains  of  limpid  quartz,  the  larger  grains  very 
much  rolled;  weathering  in  places  with  dark  brown  blotches,  and  every- 
where witli  a  hard  quartadtic  crust;  for  the  most  part  a  solid  layer,  though 
lines  of  bedding  are  to  be  seen  on  weathered  surfaces;  forming  a  narrow 
crest  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  only  8  or  4  feel  wide  (1366) 3      4 

3.  Medium  to  coarse-grained,  moderately  firm,  brown;   constituent  grains 

mudi  rolled;  in  thin  irregular  layers  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness;  weather- 
ing with  a  thin  vitrified  crust  (1367) 1      5 

4.  Resembhng  No.  2 1      4 

5.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  moderately  firm,  brown  and  reddish-brown;  grains 

S^lassy,  sub-angular  to  rolled;  in  tlie  interior  a  massive  bed,  but  weather- 
ing out  in  places  into  thin  layers  (1368) ,. 7     . . 

6.  Fine-grained,  friable,  yeUowish- tinted;  composed  of  much  rolled  grains  of 

dulled  quartz;  containing  little  seams  and  patches  of  greensand;  irregu- 
lar shaly  layers  with  rough  surfaces  (1369) 1      6 

7.  Medium-grained,  rather  firm,  dirty  white;  grains  glassy  and  somewhat 

rolled;  one  layer,  subordinate  lamination  not  apparent  (1370) 1      6 

8.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  brown-and-white-banded;   in  very  thin  shaly 

layers  of  almost  loose  sand,  without  hard  weathering;  occasionally  run- 
ning into  firmer  material  (1371) 3     . . 

9.  Medium  to  fine  grained,  white  to  yellowish,  moderately  firm  and  compact; 

in  one  heavy  uniform  mass  without  perceptible  subdivision  into  layers;  in 

places  a  thick  quartzitic  crust  (1372) 21      3 

10.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  close  textured;   white,  dirty  white,  brownish; 

grains  all  somewhat  rolled;  hardened  crust;  in  a  massive  layer  without 
distinct  subdivision ;  top  of  the  layer  ripple-marked  on  a  large  scale,  the 
summits  of  the  ridges  2  inciies  apart  (1373) 43     . . 

11.  Medium-grained,  friable,  dark  reddish-brown;   grains  much  rolled  and 

stained  superficially  with  hydrated  iron-oxide;  one  layer  (1374) 2    . . 

12.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  very  friable,  brownish  and  yellowish;  weathering 

into  narrow  ridgy  lines;  in  some  parts,  1  foot  thick,  cross-laminated;  sub- 
ordinate layers  not  very  well  defined,  but  marked  off  by  different  colors.    31     . . 

13.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  friable,  dirty  white  to  yellowish;  grains  rolled  and 

gla^y;  in  places  brown- weathered;  upper  layers  thick,  lower  ones  tliin 

and  weathering  out  in  ridges  (1375) 27    . . 

14.  Very  coarse-grained,  porous,  friable;  white  with  brown-weathering 30    . . 

15.  Medium  to  coarse-grained;  dark-brown,  reddish-brown,  red,  white,  and 

yellow,  in  irregular  bands  2  inches  to  1  foot  in  width,  some  layers  very 
ferruginous;  grains  glassy  and  much  rolled  (1378) 20    - . 

16.  Very  friable,  cross-laminated,  yellowish  layer,  constituting  a  marked  hor- 

izon in  the  series,  as  seen  from  below 10    . . 
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17.  Vory  fine-grained  lajrets,  almost  looee  sand;  in  alternating'  red,  idiite,  yd-  ^*'  /a. 
low,  pink  and  brown  bands;  Uie  bands  usually  veiy  thin,  and  on  close 
inspection  often  divisible  into  still  thinner  difiiBrent  coioml  stnpes 
(t?ra>;  near  the  top  the  following  succession  was  observed:  2  feet  white, 
streaked  below  witti  pink;  \%  feet  pink;  3  feet  white,  streaked  with 
pink;  1  ^  feet  pink,  cross-laninated;  5  feet  thin  pink  and  white  streaks — 
the  lowest  portions  weathering  wi^  a  viftrifiied  crust  (1380) 20 


Total  height  of  section • ^ . .  224    10 

None  of  the  sandstone  cf  this  section  shows  any  sign  of  calcaieous  or  doionitic  uifi^re- 
dients. 

Half  a  mile  south  of  Roche  &  Oris,  across  the  valley  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Little 
Roche  ^  Oris  creek,  is  the  much  larger  outlier,  known  as  Friendship  Moand,  which 
Hes  in  the  east  part  of  Sec.  31,  stretching  southward  into  the  north  part  of  Sec  6,  T.  17, 
R.  6  E.,  where  its  southern  eud  rises  abruptly  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Little  Rodie 
A  Cris  creek.  The  blufP  is  over  tlu:ee-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  trenduig  a  little  west  of 
north,  and  at  base  is  as  much  as  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width.  All  around,  at  an  elevation 
of  150  feet  above  the  base,  it  presents  a  marked  bendi,  bounded  by  sandstone  ch&  oO 
to  100  feet  in  height,  which  are  flanked  below  by  a  long  talus  of  sand.  Above  the  fiat 
bench  rises  a  wooded  crest  with  several  rounded  summits,  the  lughest  of  which  is  280 
feet  above  tha  base  of  the  bluff,  310  feet  a.bove  the  bridge  at  Friendship,  and  about  750 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  whole  of  the  bluff  is  wooded  with  oak  and  pine,  pre- 
senting in  this  regard  quite  a  different  appearance  from  the  Roche  k  Cris,  and  affcnnding 
much  poorer  opportunity  for  examination  of  the  rock  beds.  Below  the  bench  the  suc- 
cession of  layers  appear?  to  be  closely  like  that  on  the  Roche  &  Oris.  At  one  point  on 
the  west  Bide  of  the  mound,  just  below^  the  edge  of  the  bench,  the  sand  rock  is  quarried. 
The  quarry  rock  is  moderately  firm,  uniformly  brown-tinted  and  compact^  with  distincti 
lamination  lines.  The  base  of  the  quarry  is  20  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bench,  and  is 
finely  ripple-marked.  Similar  ripple-marks  occur  again  at  a  lower  level,  but  neither 
horizon  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  at  which  similar  markings  were  oljserved  on  the 
Roche  A  Cris.  Above  the  bench  the  rock  is  mostiy  concealed,  but  is  seen  at  40  feot  be- 
low the  summit,  where  it  is  coarse,  ftiable,  and  brown-colored,  and  intersected  by  little 
veins  of  brown  iron-oxide.  Exposures  occur  again  at  60  feet  below  the  summit^  where 
the  rock  is  white,  friable  and  Sco/tY^M^-bearing. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  creek,  at  the  Friend£hip  bridge,  thin-bedded,  cnimbHng, 
brown-and-white-banded  sandstone  is  exposed  down  to  the  level  of  the  crcek,  adding 
about  45  feet  to  the  Roche  ft  Cris  section. 

Five  to  ten  miles  sonth  fW>m  Friendship,  a  number  of  outliers  of  sandstone  occur. 
One  of  these,  Rattiesnake  Rock,  is  about  five  miles  south  from  Friendship,  in  the  soutL- 
em  part  of  the  town  of  Adams.  The  bluff  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  is  cut  into  two 
parts  by  a  central  depression  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining  low  groimd,  and  is 
mostiy  grassed  and  wooded.  On  each  side  of  the  gorge,  and  on  all  sides  of  the  bluff, 
are  considerable  exposures,  the  cliff  on  the  west  side  reaching  50  or  even  75  feet  in 
height.  A  marked  bench  is  130  feet  above  the  base.  Above  tiie  bench  the  bluff  rises 
90  feet,  the  summit  being  255  feet  above  the  bridge  at  Friendship,  and  655  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  So  &r  as  observed,  the  rock  and  the  succession  of  layers  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Roche  d  Cris  section.  At  the  top  of  the  bluff,  the  rock  (1389)  is  fine-gramefl 
very  friable,  whitish  sandstone,  made  up  of  glassy  quartz  grains,  and  closely  resembling 
the  fossil  rock  on  the  summit  of  Roche  ti  Cris,  to  which  honxxm  it  evidcntiy  belongs,  as 
indicated  by  its  having  the  same  altitude,  and  numero  foesil  fragments,  as  well  aa  by 
its  lithological  character.  The  fossils  are  cliiefly  trilobite  fragments,  belonging,  so  far 
aa  can  be  determined,  to  tiie  genus  Conocephalites,  and  ScolUhus'honngs,     Ten  feet 
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below  the  foesil  horizon,  the  rock  (1,390)  is  somewhat  the  same,  but  often  brownish  and 
containing  nomeioas  iron-stained  cavities.  It  is  tiaTened  also  in  eveiy  direction  by 
films  and  veins  of  dark- brown  and  reddish  black  hematite.  Some  of  the  veins  are  as 
much  as  an  inch  in  width,  and  often  show  an  interior  cavity  or  *'  vug,''  lined  with  black, 
dull  metallic-lustred,  crystalline  plates,  which  have  a  distinct  cubical  cleavage  and  red- 
dish streak.  Amongst  the  plates  ore  concretionary  balls,  chiefly  of  the  browner  oxide, 
yiih  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  up  of  concentric  shells.  The  structure  of  the  crystal- 
line plates  indicates  that  the  hematite  has  resulted  from  an  oxidation  of  pyrite. 

One  mile  southwest  from  Rattlesnake  Rock  is  another  quite  remarkable  pile  of  rock, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  a  large  marsh.  The  summit  is  a  flat,  oval-shaped  area,  about  800 
by  1,500  feet  in  size,  the  greatest  length  being  in  a  N.  25*  W.  direction.  The  base  is 
about  35  feet  lower  than  timt  of  Rattlesnake  Rock,  and  the  summit  is  155  feet  higher, 
or  about  555  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  Ihe  east  face  the  diflis  are  50  to  75  feet  in 
height;  on  the  west,  over  100  feet.  At  the  northern  end  the  rock  is  exposed  for  most 
of  the  height  of  the  bluflf,  being  worn  into  towers  partly  separated  from  the  main  rock. 

A  section  of  the  bluff,  taken  chiefly  on  the  east  side,  is  as  follows: 

Ft.     In. 

1.  Very  fine-gramed,  non-friable  but  porous,  yellowish,  non-calcareous;  dotted 

with  fine  shining  scales  of  mica;  made  up  of  very  sharply  angular  quartz 
grains;  weathering  with  a  light  yellowish  smooth  surface;  thin  lamina- 
tion indicated  by  fine  lines,  parallel  to  which  thero  is  a  tendency  to  split- 
ting; filled  with  minute  fragmentary  fossil  impressions,  chiefly  of  trilo- 
bites;  among  these  were  determined  Pti/chaspia  (n.  sp.),  Conoceplia- 
lUes  minor,  and  Orthis  Barabuensu;  not  found  definitely  exposed,  but 
lying  m  fragments  thickly  strewn  over  the  surfoce  of  the  blutf,  which  is 
grassed,  the  rock  being  thus  concealed;  lying  about  100  feet  lower  than 
the  fossil  horizon  on  Rattlesnake  Rock,  and  the  same  horizon  on  Roche 
&  Oris;  not  a  mere  local  layer,  l)ecause  found  again  with  exactly  the  same 
fossil  contents,  and  peculiar  hthological  characters,  and  occupying  the 
same  position,  10  miles  eastward  on  Pilot  Knob;  not  appearing  in  Uie 
liochc  d  Cris  section,  where,  however,  it  might  easily  have  been  over- 
looked on  some  of  the  less  accessible  portions  of  the  diff  (1400) 6? 

2.  Very  coarse,  triable,  reddish  brown;  weathering  into  thin  layers 9     . . 

3.  Veiy  coarse  and  friable,  white- and-brown  banded;  carrying  large  ripple- 

marks  at  top 16    .. 

4.  Moderately  coarse,  friable;  uniformly  white  in  color,  except  on  weathered 

surfaces,  which  show  brown-stained  layers  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  thickness,    18     . . 

5.  Finer-grained,  ver>'  friable,  pink-and-white  banded,  white  predominating 

below 14    . . 

6.  Coarse-grained,  very  friable;  whitish  with  dirty  colored  ridgy  projections, 

which  on  exposed  edges  are  vitrified;  near  the  base  including  some  pink 

layers 19      6 

7.  Fine-grained,  very  friable,  brown-and- white-banded;  thin-laminated 8 

8.  Not  seen  in  detail 50    . . 

9.  Alternating  very  coarse  and  finer  sand  layers,  all  yciy  friable;  alternating 

also  in  color,  being  banded  white  and  brown;  finer  layers  cross-lamin- 
ated; coarser  ones  (1401)  very  plainly  banded,  and  containing  rolled 
grains  up  to  ^  to  yV  inch  in  diameter;  all  showing  very  marked  surface 
vitrification,  which  in  the  coarser  parts  extends  in  much  further  tlian  in 
the  finer,  the  grains  being  glassy  and  dosely  adheront;  seen  at  the  foot 
of  the  north  end  of  the  clift' 20     . . 


Height  of  the  bluff 15i 


) 
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Nine  milen  east  from  Roche  ft  Oris  and  Friendship  Mound,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3, 
T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  iB  the  outher  known  as  Pilot  Knob.  This  is  a  narrow  ja^^ged  crest,  75 
feet  long,  10  to  15  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  high,  resting  upon  a  hill  with  gentler  slopes, 
and  about  400  paces  in  diameter.    A  section  from  above  downwards  is  as  follows : 

1.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  bnck-red  (1420,  770);  composed  of  rolled  grains  of 

quartz,  coated  externally  with  red  and  brown  iron  oxides;  containing  some 
hard  curving  seams,  }i^}4  ^c^  ^  thickness,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  made 
up  of  glassy  quartz  grains  cemented  by  much  brown  iron-oxide,  and  evi- 
dently of  a  concretionary  nature;  including  some  lighter  colored  brown  and 
even  white  layers,  the  latter  (1419)  porous,  friable,  medium- grained,  and 
weathering  with  a  very  hard  vitrified  crust;  containing  near  the  base  about 
a  foot  of  light  reddish,  very  friable,  fine-grained,  fossiliferous  rock,  con- 
taining Pti/chaspia  Miniseaensis  and  other  trilobite  impressions 45 

2.  White,  friable,  non-fossiliferous  sandstone,  to  foot  of  crag 40 

8.  Unexposed,  on  gradual  slope 30 

4.  Finegrained,  non-friable,  yellowish  sandstone  (1421),  consisting  of  fine  angu- 

lar quartz,  and  containing  a  few  scales  of  mica;  thin-bedded  and  marked 
by  fine  lines  of  lamination,  parallel  to  which  it  splits  with  some  readiness; 
fossiliferous,  containing  Ptychaspis,  ConocephalUee  and  disks  of  crinoidal 
columns;  exactly  resembling  the  fossil  rock  at  the  summit  of  the  last  sec- 
tion given,  to  which  horizon  it  undoubtedly  belongs 1 

5.  Unexposed,  on  steep  slope 10 

6.  Whitc-and-brown-banded,  thin  friable  layers 20 

7.  Unexposed  to  base • 20 

Height  of  Knob 1 66 


The  two  fossil  horizons  of  the  above  section  appear  to  be  the  samo  as  recoipiized  on 
Roche  t\  Oris,  and  the  bluilis  south  of  Friendship,  though  apparently  somewhat  nearer 
togetlier.  The  base  of  Pilot  Knob  is  545  feet,  the  lower  fossil  horizon  595  feet,  tlie  up- 
I)er  fossil  horizon  665  feet,  and  the  smnmit  705  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  These 
figures  indicate  a  slight  rise,  about  4  feet  to  the  mile,  of  the  strata  between  Roche  d 
Oris  and  Pilot  Knob.  It  is  possible  that  this  rise  may  be  exaggerated  by  unreliable 
barometrical  observations;  there  is,  however,  certainly  no  rise  westward  between  these 
lX)intB. 

A  mile  and  a  half  southeastward  from  Pilot  Knob,  the  intervening  ground  h&ng  low, 
on  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  is  a  long  ridge  facing  northwestward,  with 
rock  outcrops  on  the  flanks.  The  highest  outcrop  seen  is  some  20  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  about  25  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob.  From  this  point 
downwards  for  40  feet  are  seen  layers  of  incoherent  white  sandstone,  with  intercalated 
yellowish  calcareous  bands,  2  to  6  inclies  in  thickness,  and  5  to  15  feet  apart.  The 
rock  of  these  bands  (1405,  1406,  1407)  ia  rough-textured,  porous  and  moderately  firm, 
but  crumbling  under  the  hammer.  It  has  the  appearance  of  l^eing  coarse-grained,  but 
on  close  inspection  most  of  the  apparent  large  grains  are  seen  to  be  due  to  the  aggrega- 
tion  of  smaller  ones,  and  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  admixture  of  fine,  yellowish, 
angular  grains,  and  larger  ones  of  white  and  much-rolled  quartz,  with  sparsely  scattered 
green&md  grams.  On  solution  in  acid,  the  yellowish  matter  is  entirely  dissolved,  leav- 
ing a  residue  of  not  over  40  per  cent.,  wliich  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  wliite  quarts 
grains.  Cleavable  calcite  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  from  Iho 
ready  effervescence  and  solution  in  cold  acid,  it  is  judged  that  the  rock  is  much  more 
largely  calcareous  than  dolomitic.  These  layers  arc,  beyond  doubt,  those  that  are  to  liO 
seen  in  more  southern  counties  inunediately  underlying  the  Mendota  limestone,  which 
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poedbly  exists  as  a  capping  on  this  hill.  From  the  figures  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  layers  extend  as  much  as  60  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  which, 
moreover,  is  of  an  entirely  difierent  kind  of  rock.  In  order  that  the  Pilot  Knob  layers 
may  pass  beneath  those  across  the  valley,  they  must  have  a  descent  of  at  least  50  feet 
to  the  mile  in  that  direction,  an  amount  of  descent  that  would  be  altogether  extraor- 
dinary in  Central  Wisconsin. 

One  mile  eastward  from  the  exposures  just  described,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T. 
17,  R.  8  E.,  Majquette  .county,  is  a  large  isolated  blufi'  capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone.  Another  similar  bluff  lies  a  mile  northeast  of  this  on  Sec.  4  of  the  same 
town.  The  first  named,  known  as  *' Glover  and  Merriman's  lime  bluff/*  shows  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

FttL 

1.  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  (1409):  close-textured,  very  finely  crystalline,  yel- 

lowish-gray to  nearly  white;  holding  small  cavities  lined  with  brown-tinted 
dolomite  crystals,  and  others  lined  with  stalactitic  lime  carbonate;  in  places 
marked  with  fine  pencilings  of  the  dendritic  oxide  of  manganese;  dolomite — 
dissolving  only  in  heated  acid,  with  a  residue  of  veiy  fine,  white,  angular 
silica,  constituting  13 .  96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  —  but  containmg  no  sand 
whatever;  containing  little  greenish  blotches  and  strealks;  weathering  with 
rough  surface;  occurring  in  layers  3  to  4  feet  thick,  some  of  which  are  much 
displaced • 30 

2.  Unexposed 10 

3.  Madison  sandstone:  coarse,  whitish,  moderately  firm;  forming  a  prominent 

ledge  on  the  side  of  the  bluff 10 

4.  Unexposed , 40 

The  following  occurs  on  an  outlying  hill  south  of  the  main  bluff: 
6.  Mendota  limestone:  lowest  layers  only  seen;  brownish  and  yellowish 10 

6.  Unexposed 15 

7.  Potsdam  sandstone:  white,  crumbling  sandstone,  with  intercalated  yellowish, 

coarse-textured,  calcareous  layers  (773,  1408),  exactly  like  those  seen  at 

the  last  locality  described 10 

8.  Unexposed  to  base  of  bluff. 35 

Total  height  of  bluff. ^60 


The  base  of  the  bluff  is  570  feet,  and  its  summit  730  feet,  above  Lake  Michigan. 
These  figures  indicate  some  descent  from  the  locality  on  Sec.  12,  T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  but  ex- 
actly how  much  is  not  ascertainable,  from  the  somewhat  indefinite  position  in  the  series 
of  the  limy  layers  at  the  former  place.  It  has  been  said  that  Friendship  Mound  and  the 
Roche  4  Oris  rise  respectively  to  altitudes  of  750  and  665  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
Neither,  however,  shows  any  sign  of  limestone  at  top,  or  any  indication  of  reaching 
within  100  feet  of  its  horizon.  This  might  be  explained  readily  enough  by  supposing  a 
continuation  westward  of  the  somewhat  rapid  rise  of  the  strata  that  is  indicated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lime  Bhsfk,  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  strata  of  Pilot  Knob 
indicate  not  only  no  westward  rise,  but  even  a  slight  eastward  one. 

The  occurrence  of  two  limestone  outliers  as  much  as  25  miles  from  the  nearest  points 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  interesting,  and  of  considerable  economic 
importance.  That  this  formation  once  extended  as  far  north  as  this  is  thus  rendered 
certain.  Having  reached  the  highest  land  in  the  region,  it  may  possibly  have  had  also 
a  still  wider  spread  northward. 
Wis.  Sub.  — 37 
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Makquettb  and  Waushara  Cocntibs,  and  Gbeen  Lake   County, 

NOBTH   OF   THE   FoX   RiVEB. 
(Atlas  Plats  XIV,  Arxa  £.) 

This  district  lies  chiefly  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Fox  river,  towards  which  it  slopes 
steadily  from  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge  in  western  Waushara  and  southern 
Adams  counties.  It  includes  a  total  area  of  about  1,239  square  miles.  Throughout  the 
region  the  Potsdam  sandstone  seems  to  be  the  surface  formation  everywhere,  except  in 
the  few  places  where  the  ciystalline  rocks  come  to  the  surface,  and  in  one  or  two  limestone- 
capped  bluffs.  The  sandstone,  however,  is  not  frequently  exposed,  being  for  the  most 
part  very  deeply  buried  beneath  the  glacial  drift,  or  Champlain  lacustrine  clays,  the 
former  occurring  in  portions  of  the  region  in  a  morainic  condition,  and  of  unusual  thick- 
ness. It  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  that  the  superficial  deposits  do  not  in  places  rest 
directly  upon  the  crystalline  rocks  without  intervening  sandstone,  but  the  known  facts 
render  such  an  hypothesis  improbable. 

This  region,  though  similar  in  its  basement  rock  and  general  sandy  soil  to  the  central 
plain  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties,  differs  from  it  in  being  without  the  plain-like 
character,  presenting  as  it  does  a  steady  descent  from  northwest  to  southeast  of  over 
300  feet,  and  a  surface  in  general  much  roughened  by  morainic  drift.  Another  striking 
difference  is  found  in  the  absence  of  the  castellated  outliers  that  characterize  the  Adams 
and  Juneau  district.  A  few  small  ones  dot  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  in  north- 
western Marquette  county  and  the  ac^joinin^  part  of  Waushara,  but  tliGse  are  of 
rounded  shape,  comparatively  stout,  and  without  the  fragile  appearance  of  the  more 
western  peaks.  Further  east,  the  outliers  disappear  altogether.  The  general  south- 
eastward  descent  gives  that  direction  to  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Fox,  which,  as  al- 
ready described,  are  large,  clear  and  rapid  streams,  furnishing  many  excellent  water- 
powers.  In  places  quite  large  areas  are  level,  as  for  instance  Burr  Oak  prairie,  in  west- 
em  Waushara  county,  but  these  are  but  small  portions  of  the  whole  district.  In  the 
town  of  Mount  Morris  and  the  adjacent  country,  northeast  of  Wautoma,  Waushara 
county,  is  a  small  district  which  owes  its  irregularity  of  surface  chiefly  to  subaerial  ero- 
sion of  the  rocky  strata,  presenting  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  deep  and  narrow  val- 
leys. Southeastern  Marquette  county  includes  a  small  part  of  the  souUi  side  of  the 
Fox  river  basin,  in  the  towns  of  Packwaukee,  Buffalo  and  Montello.  The  character  of 
this  area  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  region,  the  sandstone  outcrops  being  some- 
what more  frequent,  but  the  sur&x)e  m  general  much  heaped  up  with  drift. 

The  soil  of  the  region  is  largely  sandy.  This  sand,  however,  though  originally  com- 
ing, without  doubt,  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  is  directly  derived  from  the  glacial 
drift,  which  has  also  contributed  much  calcareous  and  clayey  matter.  Thus  it  comes 
that,  although  based  upon  the  sandstone,  and  presenting  in  majiy  places  a  very  sandy  soil, 
excellent  farming  land  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  these  counties.  In  the  eastern 
towns  of  Waushara  county,  where  the  red  Champlain  clays  make  up  the  body  of  the 
soil,  much  very  excellent  land  is  found.  Except  in  the  clay  region  of  eastern  Wausha- 
ra, where  hard  wood  (ash  and  elm)  is  plenty,  the  only  timber  is  for  the  most  part  the 
small  oak  growth  that  characterizes  most  of  Central  Wisconsin,  the  oaks  becoming 
mingled  with  pines  towards  the  north. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exposures  of  horizontal  strata  are 
not  frequent.  The  lime  bluffs  of  the  town  of  Springfield,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Marquette  county,  have  already  been  described.  On  Sec.  15,  T.  19,  R.  11 E.,  Waushara 
county,  the  high  ground  known  as  Mount  Morris  reaches  into  the  limy  layers  that 
underlie  the  Mendota  limestone.  On  top  of  the  hill,  240  feet  above  Mount  Morris  post 
office,  are  exposed  3  feet  of  thin  layers  of  coarse-grained,  yellowish,  firm  sandstone 
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(1416),  alternating^  witli  finer-grained,  more  friable  layers  (1415).  The  coarser  rock  is 
the  most  calcareous,  consisting  of  mach-roUed  graius  of  dulled  quartz,  witli  BO  per  cent. 
of  yellow-stained,  cleavable  calcite  (and  dolomite?)  grains,  and  dark,  smooth-surfaced 
grains  of  greensand.  The  horizon  is  probably  within  25  feet  of  the  Mendota,  and  i« 
from  6(X)  to  650  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  16, 260  feet  below 
the  rock  on  top  of  the  mount,  light  brownish,  very  fine-grained,  firm,  non-calcareous- 
sandstone  (1414)^)  is  exposed.  With  the  exception  of  Mt.  Morris,  the  lime  bluflfe  of  north- 
western Marquette  county,  and  a  few  points  m  the  town  of  Buffalo,  Marquette  count}', 
the  whole  region  appears  to  be  eroded  well  down  into  the  Potedam  series,  probably 
everywhere  as  much  as  100  feet  below  the  Mendota,  and  in  general  200  to  300  feet. 
Even  in  the  eastern  towns  of  Waushara,  just  east  of  wliich,  in  Winnebago  county,  the 
Lower  Magnesian  is  well  down  into  the  low  ground,  the  erosion  into  the  Potadam  haa 
been  very  oTnsiderable,  the  lacustrine  clays  reaching  a  tliickness  of  over  100  feet.  At 
the  limestone  bluff  on  Sec.  7,  T.  17,  R.  8  E.,  Marquette  county,  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  is  700  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Thirty-eight  miles  from  here,  in  a  N.  10' 
E.  direction,  on  Sec.  27,  T.  19,  R.  14  E.,  Winnebago  county,  the  same  horizon  is  at  an 
altitude  of  about  200  feet.  The  total  eastward  descent  thus  shown  is  500  feet,  or  about 
13  feet  to  tho  mile.  This  descent  is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform,  being  very  much 
greater  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  distance,  for  the  place  of  the  base  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian at  Mt.  Morris,  as  indicated  by  barometrical  observations,  is  not  less  than  700  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.  These  observations  were  far  from  any  known  point  of  altitude, 
but  allowing  all  chances  for  error,  the  altitude  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  base,  at  this 
place,  could  hardly  be  less  than  650  feet. 

Very  good,  hard,  white  sandrock  is  quarried  about  3  miles  from  Wautoma,  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Morris,  Waushara  county;  at  a  point  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
Montello,  Marquette  county;  and  again  near  tlie  village  of  Packwaukec,  in  the  latter 
county.  The  stone  from  all  resembles  somewhat  the  sandstone  from  the  Stevens  Point, 
Grand  Rapids  and  Black  River  Falls  quarries,  and  may  be  at  the  same  horizon.  The 
Packwankee  quarry  is  opened  in  the  top  of  a  low  ridge,  on  the  edge  of  the  Pox  river 
marsh,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Buffalo,  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  T.  15, 
R.  9  E.  Tlie  quarry  face  is  15  feet  high,  and  the  rock  very  regularly  bedded  in  layers 
from  2  inches  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  the  heavy  layers  occurring  below,  the  thin  ones 
at  top.  Strong,  smooth-faced  joints  intersect  the  layers,  trending  N.  75°  W.,  N.  35* 
W.,  N.  17**  W.,  and  N.  14**  E.  Tlie  top  layers  are  somewhat  soft  and  brownish,  tho 
whole  quarry  face  being  much  iron -stained  by  weathering.  The  heavy  layers  below, 
however,  present  a  very  much  indurated,  nearly  white,  fine-grained  sandrock  (760), 
made  up  of  grains  of  sharply  angular,  glassy  quartz,  and  obtainable  in  very  large^ 
straight-edged,  smooth-faced  blocks,  which  dress  readily.  The  rock  lb  a  quite  nnusuaJly 
good  building  material. 

Sauk  and   Columbia  Counties. 

(Atlas  Plates  XIII  and  XIV,  Abxas  D  akd  B.) 

Those  portions  of  Sauk  county  lying  west  of  the  west  line  of  R.  4  E.,  are  not  here  in- 
cluded. The  remainder  of  this  county,  and  Columbia,  constitute  a  nearly  rectangular 
aiea,  54  miles  from  east  to  west  and  24  from  north  to  south,  lying  just  midway  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river.  Sauk  county,  in  its  southern  portion,  along 
the  Wisconsin,  overst-eps  the  limits  of  the  rectangle,  adding  three  entire  townships  and 
parts  of  three  others.  The  whole  area  of  the  district,  as  given  by  tlie  land-office  plats, 
is  1,.351.5  square  miles,  including  785  square  miles  for  Columbia,  and  566.5  square 
miles  for  that  portion  of  Sauk  county  here  described,  the  whole  of  Sauk  county  having 
an  area  of  796.5  square  miles. 
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The  main  topographical  features  of  the  dlBtcict  —  the  east  and  west  nmgcs  ai  tbo 
Baraboo;  the  Wisconsin  river,  whicli  traverses  the  area  centrally  from  north  to  soath, 
making  a  great  bow  eastward  to  double  the  eastern  point  of  the  iinitiiig  quaitzite 
ranges;  tlie  remarkable  oomve  of  the  Fox  river,  which  after  flowing  southwest  directly 
towards  the  Wisconsin,  turns  abruptly  nortli  when  but  one  and  one-half  miles  from  it, 
the  two  livers  traversing  a  fiat  sand  plain,  without  dividing  ridge,  and  passings  the  one 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  tlie  other  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  escarpment  of  the  Low\:r 
Magnesian  hmestone,  which  crosses  Columbia  county  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  having  its 
face  turned  westward  and  much  indented  by  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  tributary 
to  the  Wisconsin;  the  gentle  eastward  slope  of  the  countiy  east  of  the ei^iarpment,  with 
its  streams  flowing  eastward  to  the  Rock  river;  the  sandy  plain- like  character  of  the 
country  west  of  the  escarpment;  the  isolated  erosion  peaks  and  outliers  that  dot  the  sur- 
face of  this,  plain  —  have  all  already  been  more  or  less  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  escarpment  enters  Columbia  county  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  town  of  Lodi,  prcflccting  in  bold  points  that  rise  250  to  300  feet  above  the  valley  of 
Spring  creek.  Tlience  it  trends  northward  through  tlie  eastern  row  of  sections  of  that 
town,  with  the  same  character,  having  on  top  the  elevated  prairie  land  of  Arlington. 
At  the  northeastern  comer  of  Lodi,  it  turns  nearly  at  right  angles,  crossijig  tlie  north- 
em  row  of  sections  of  ArUngton  in  an  eastward  direction.  Passing  into  the  northwest 
comer  of  Leeds  it  turns  again  northward,  traversing  Lowville  from  southeast  to  north- 
west. In  this  town,  tliough  still  well  marked,  the  escarpment  is  much  lessened  in  bold- 
ness and  height,  bt^cause  of  the  increasing  eastward  descent  of  tlie  strata,  and  because 
also  it  htis  in  front  a  wide  area  occupied  by  the  Madison  and  Mendota  beds,  beyond 
which  a  second  escarpment  leads  to  the  lower  level  occupied  by  the  Potsdam  sandstune. 
From  the  northeast  comer  of  Lowville  it  crosses  the  northwest  part  of  Otsego,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Rio,  and  passing  into  Spnngvale  about  the  middle  of  its  south  line 
traverses  that  town  in  a  northerly  direction,  projecting  westward  in  long  points.  In 
Springfvale  tlie  Mendota  and  Madison  escarpment  is  the  most  marked  of  the  two,  it  pre- 
senting long  narrow  and  1x)ld  points  projecting  westward  between  tlie  branchos  of  Duck 
creek,  which  head  in  the  towns  to  the  eastward.  The  main  brancli  of  Duck  creek,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Springvale,  has  the  widest  valley,  and  has  on  each  ude  the  longest 
of  the  Lower  Magnesian  points,  that  on  the  north  side  extending  all  the  way  to  the  west 
line  of  the  town.  On  this  brandi  of  Duck  Creek,  also,  the  low  ground  extends  far  east- 
ward into  the  towns  of  Courtland  and  Randolph.  Across  the  town  of  Scott  the  eacaip- 
ment  presents  the  same  character  as  in  Springvale,  the  westward  prcgecting  points  re- 
ceding eastward,  however,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  having  between  them  the 
head  streams  of  the  Fox  river,  instead  of  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin.  Tlie  remarka- 
ble manner  in  which  the  Lower  Magnesian  escarpment  recedes  from  tlie  Wisconsin  after 
f onning  for  so  many  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  that  stream,  and  the 
l>earing  of  this  upon  the  former  southern  discharge  of  the  Fox  river  system,  have  been 
previously  alluded  to. 

Immediately  sonth  and  east  fk*om  the  limestone  ed^e,  the  country  is  on  a  level 
^"ith  its  smnmit,  but  further  south  and  east  sinks  gradually  witli  the  decline  of  the 
strata  in  those  directions.  Along  the  western  part  of  the  south  line  of  Columbia  county 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  descent  of  the  strata  is  nearly  due  south:  further  east  and 
north,  however,  it  veers  to  the  eastward,  being  at  the  middle  of  the  east  line  of  the 
county  about  due  east.  Still  further  north,  in  the  town  of  Randolph,  a  northern  de- 
scent begins  to  be  distinctly  perceptible.  The  surface  slopes  in  general  correspond 
with  these  changes  in  direction  of  the  slopes  of  the  strata.  The  greatest  elevations  are 
thus  evidently  reached  towards  the  southwest,  where  the  escarpment  is  highest.  Thu-s 
the  high  prairie  of  Arlington  and  Leeds  reaches  altitudes  of  from  4*50  to  500  feet,  whilst 
further  east,  in  Columbus  and  Hampden,  the  general  elevation  is  200  to  250  feet  leK. 
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Further  ideas  as  to  this  structure  can  best  be  obtained  by  examination  of  tlie  sections  of 
Plates  XXII  and  XXIII,  in  connection  with  the  map  of  Area  E.  In  southeastern  Lodi, 
Ariing^n,  Leeds,  Hampden,  southeastern  Lowville,  southwestern  Otsego,  and  southern 
Fountain  Prairie,  the  country  above  the  escarpment  is  generally  rolling  prairie,  much  of 
it  very  high.  Further  north,  in  northern  Otsego  and  Fountain  Prairie,  and  southern 
Courtland  and  Springdale,  the  prairie  belt  is  broken  by  a  belt  of  the  ordinary  oak  tim- 
ber. Still  further  north  again,  prairie  spreads  widely  over  the  limestone  country  of  Court- 
land,  Randolph,  Springdale  and  Scott.  Nearly  all  of  the  country  cast  of  the  escarp- 
inent  shows  a  most  excellent  soil,  being  underlaid  for  the  most  part  by  limestone,  which 
is,  however,  frequently  buried  beneath  much  glacial  drift.  An  exception  would  be  those 
portions  of  Fountain  Prairie  and  Otsego  where  erosion  has  carried  the  surface  into  the 
horizon  of  the  Madison  sand  beds,  the  result  being  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  like  that  of  the 
regular  Potsdam  regions.  The  streams  watering  this  district  are  mostly  small,  and  all 
flow  eastward  towards  the  Rock  river. 

Immediately  west  of  the  limestone  edge,  there  is  an  abrupt  descent  of  100  to  800 
feet,  and,  beyond,  a  more  gradual  slope  of  50  to  100  feet  to  the  Wisconsin  river.  This 
area  has,  in  general,  the  character  of  a  sandy  plain,  timbered  with  small  oaks,  with 
marshes  along  the  streams,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  isolated  bluffs,  100  to  400 
feet  hi^h,  from  a  few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  area,  and  generally  surmounted  by 
a  capping  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  But  very  little  prairie  is  met  with.  Some 
occurs  in  the  town  of  West  Point,  including  both  low  land  and  limestone  outliers.  The 
streams  are  larger  than  those  on  the  east  of  the  divide,  increasing  in  size  as  the  escarp- 
ment recedes  from  the  Wisconsin.  Spring  creek,  in  Lodi,  Okee  creek,  in  southern  De- 
korra  and  northern  Arlington,  Rocky  run,  in  northern  Dekorra  and  Lowville,  the 
several  branches  of  Duck  creek,  in  Pacific,  Wyocena,  Sprbig^vale,  Courtland  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  Fox  river  in  Fort  Winnebago,  Marcellon,  Wyocena  and  Scott,  are  the 
principal  streams.  The  towns  of  Lewiston,  Newport  and  Fort  Winnebago,  west  of  the 
Fox  river,  and  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  are  similar  to  the  lest  of  this  sand  district  in 
many  respects;  but  are  more  roughened  in  surface,  tlie  northern  portions  of  the  two  for- 
mer rising  up  to  the  high  land  through  which  the  passage  of  the  Dalles  is  cut. 

West  of  the  Wisconsin  river  we  find  the  topography  influenced  primarily  by  the 
quartzite  ranges  of  the  Baraboo,  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  merely  necessary  to  remember  that  they  are  two  east  and  west 
ranges,  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  uniting  at  both  ends,  and  thus  entirely  enclosing 
the  low  ground  between  them.  They  are  made  up  of  Archeean  quartzite  and  quartz- 
porphyry,  but  the  country  around  and  between  them  is  all  occupied  by  the  horizontal 
formations.  Outside  of  the  ranges  in  the  towns  of  Caledonia,  Columbia  county,  and 
Fairfield,  Merrimack,  Prairie  du  Sac,  and  Sumpter,  Sauk  county,  the  country  is  in  most 
respects  Ukc  the  level  sand  district  immediately  east  of  the  Wisconsin,  showing  in  the 
more  southern  portions  a  few  limestone-cappoi  outiiers.  Farther  west,  however,  we 
pass  beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  glacial  drift,  and  find  the  topography  presenting 
the  usual  marked  change,  being  characterized  by  narrow  ramifying  ridges  and  valleys, 
the  former,  in  the  more  southern  towns,  commonly  capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, but  in  the  more  northern  formed  entirely  of  sandstone.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Sauk  county,  immediately  west  from  the  drift  hmit,  the  ridges  are  found  frequently 
vom  into  narrow,  isolated  creste,  100  to  200  feet  high,  and  with  frequent  rock  exposures, 
constituting  a  very  marked  and  pecuhar  scenery.  Farther  west,  the  ridges  are  broader, 
and  large  areas  of  Umestone  occur  on  the  higher  levels.  In  the  town  of  Westfield,  west 
from  the  ends  of  the  quartzite  ranges,  the  high  ground  continues,  capped  now  by  the  Lower 
Magnesian  Hmestone,  and  forming  the  divide  between  Honey  and  Narrows  creeks. 
Honey  creek  enters  the  Wisconsin  about  five  miles  below  Sauk  City.  Following  it  to- 
wards its  source,  we  find  it  separating,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Troy,  into 
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two  principal  branches,  the  southern  one  setting  back  westward  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Wisconsin,  and  only  about  six  miles  from  it,  the  o^er  coming  from  tin  aooili  side  at  the 
divide  in  the  town  of  Westfield.    Between  the  wide  valley  of  the  south  branch  and  Hae 
Wisconsin,  is  a  long  line  of  limestone-capped  bluffe,  which  present  a  bold  front,  200  to 
800  feet  liigh,  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Wisconsin.    North  of  the  Westfield  divide 
the  various  head  streams  of  Narrows  creek  are  found  running  northward,  with  nanow 
imd  sharply  defined  intervening  lidges.    Narrows  creek  itself  runs  in  a  Jevel  yalley  two 
to  three  miles  wide.    North  of  it,  again,  the  same  narrow  limestone-capped  ridges  are 
found,  until  the  still  broader  valley  of  the  Baraboo  is  reached  in  the  northern  part  of 
Reedsburg.    Beyond  this  again  the  ridgy  topography  continues,  the  ridges  now  alto- 
gether of  sandstone,  and  leading  up  to  the  high  ground  which  forms  the  southern  lim 
of  the  sand  plain  of  Juneau  and  Adams  counties,  and  through  which  the  Wisconsin 
passes  at  the  Dalles.    On  the  slope  towards  the  Dalles,  in  the  northeastern  x>art  of  Sank 
county,  the  small  tributary  streams  of  the  Wisconsin  cut  down  tlirough  narrow  rock- 
walled  cafions,  similar  to  the  Dalles,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.    The  valley  of  the  Bar- 
aboo, between  the  quartzite  ranges,  is  generally  higher  than  the  country  outside  the 
ranges,  and  is  considerably  roughened  in  surface  by  the  wash  from  the  enclosing  ranges 
towards  the  Baraboo.    The  streams  watering  the  district  west  of  the  Wisconsin  are 
much  larger  than  those  on  the  east  side  of  that  river.    The  laigest  of  these  is  ihe  Baia- 
boo  river,  which,  entering  Sauk  county  on  the  northwest,  traverses  it  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, passing  between  the  two  quartzite  ranges,  and  reachmg  the  Wisconsin  at  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  its  great  bend,  having  in  this  distance  a  fall  of  about  a  hundred 
feet.    Its  numerous  tributary  streams,  dividing  into  many  smaller  branches,  drain  the 
country  for  a  width  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.    South  of  the  soutiiczn  quartz- 
ite range  and  of  the  limestone  divide  in  Westfield,  the  only  streams  of  importance  are 
Honey  and  Otter  creeks.    The  former  is  much  the  larger;  separating  into  numerous 
small  branches,  each  with  its  own  ravine,  it  drains  an  area  of  about  185  square  miles. 
Otter  creek  drains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  slope  uf  the  main  quartsdto 
range  in  the  town  of  Sumpter,  and  then,  taking  a  due  south  course  towards  the  Wis- 
consin, sinks  into  the  sand  when  within  two  miles  of  the  river.    Except  on  and  about 
the  quartzite  ranges,  the  soil  and  timber  of  the  district  west  of  th^  Wisconedn  follov%'  the 
same  rule  as  observed  east  of  the  riyer,  t.  6.,  on  the  lower  levels,  loose  sandy  soils,  whilst 
on  the  higher  limestone  ground,  the  soil  is  clayey  and  excellent.    Good  land,  howe>'er,  is 
sometimes  found  on  the  lower  levels,  as,  for  instance,  on  Sauk  prairie,  where  it  is  due 
partly  to  drift  materials;  in  the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  where  stream  detritus  forms 
much  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Excelsior,  where  no  such  causes  can  be 
assigned.    Occasional  pine  groves  are  inter8X)er8ed  amongst  the  ordinary  oak  timber, 
whilst  amongst  the  quartzite  ranges  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood,  largely  maple. 
The  Ust  of  geological  formations  represented  in  Sauk  and  Columbia  counties  in- 
cludes all  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  formations,  from  the  Arduean  to  the  Drift,  except 
the  Galena  limestone.    The  Potsdam  sandstoAe  is  the  surface  rock  over  all  the  lo^-or 
levels  along  the  Wisconsin  and  its  many  tributaries,  besides  forming  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  slopes  of  the  outliers  and  higher  lands.    On  aJl  sides  of  the  quartzite  ranges  it 
is  found  attaining  very  considerable  altitudes,  apparently  rising  into  the  horizons  of  the 
higher  strata,  whilst  within  the  circuit  of  the  ranges  it  occupies  ail  levels,  limestone  being 
found  in  one  or  two  small  patches  only.    Farther  north  again,  in  northern  Sauk  and 
northwestern  Columbia,  it  occupies  all  levels,  having  attained  now  a  much  increased  al- 
titude by  virtue  of  its  general  northern  rise.    The  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  occupy 
parts  of  the  slopes,. or  else  cap  the  summits  of  many  of  the  outliers  that  flank  the  lime- 
stone escarpment  in  Columbia  county,  and  of  the  ridges  of  western  and  southwestern 
Sauk.    They  ako  form  the  surface  rock  along  the  slope  of  the  western  edge  of  the  lime- 
stone country  of  Columbia  county,  occasionally,  as  in  the  towns  of  Lowville  and  Spring- 
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▼ale,  coming  to  the  surface  over  a  belt  of  country  Bererol  milea  in  width.  Even  east  of 
the  limestone  edge,  a  conaidenLbte  area  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  Uteego  and  Foun- 
tain Prairie  ia  eroded  down  Ut  the  level  of  the  Madison  tand  l>ed8,  and  ;et  surrounded 
entirely  by  the  higher  formationa.  Such  on  effect  is  a  peculiar  ouc,  and  takes  place  only 
where  the  inelinaition  of  the  surface  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  changing  indination  of 
the  strata  as  indicated  in  Fig.  37.  Tho  Loirer  Magnnian  Unieatone  caps  many  of  the 
outlymg  \AaSt  east  of  the  Wisconsin,  forms  the  sununit  of  mo«t  of  the  higher  ridgea  in 

Fw.  37. 
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western  and  southvrostem  Sauk,  and  is  the  surface  rock  nearly  everywhere  in  Columbia 
county,  eastof  the  linetitone  edge,  In  this  latter  district,  however,  it  is  overlaid  by  the 
St.  Peters  aandttOTte  and  Trenton  limrslone,  in  southeastern  Hajnpden,  and  southern  Co- 
lumbus, over  a  small  area  in  eastern  Fountain  Praiiie.  and  over  a  much  larger  one  in 
northeastern  Coiirtland  and  eastern  Randolph.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  occurs  also  in 
several  patches  in  southwest  Arlington,  lying  upon  the  irregular  upper  surface  of  the 
Lower  Mftgneaian,  and  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  remarkable  bluff  in  tho  northeast  port 
of  West  Point,  The  characters  of  the  several  formations  arc  indicated  in  the  following 
detailed  descriptions.  Theu  thickneMi,  relative  positjons.  etc. ,  are  shown  by  the  sectjont 
Of  Plates  XX,  XXil  and  XXIII  of  this  volume,  and  those  attached  to  the  Athw  Plate  of 
AreaE, 

Beginning  our  detailed  descnptiona  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Columbia  county, 
we  noto  first,  on  Sec.  31,  T.  13,  R.  12  E.,  Randolph,  two  quarries  on  the  Hendota  and 
Madison  beds,  on  the  walls  of  a  ravine  at  the  bead  of  Duck  creek.  The  quarry  on  the 
M'est  wall  of  the  ravine  shows  the  following  section : 

MBNDOTA   BEDS. 

«.   In. 

I.  Veiy  fine-grsuned,  yellowish-brown,  calcareo-silicious  rock  (1306);  only 
shghtl;  arenaceous  in  feeling,  but  leaving  a  residue,  on  treatment  with 
add,  of  69. IW  per  cent.,  which  consists  of  eiceedingly  line,  white,  angu- 
lar quartz;  thinly  'uid  regularly  laminated,  the  layers  running  from  one 

to  four  inches 10     .. 

II,  Very  fine-grained,  close-t*itured,  yellow -and -purple- blotched,  calcareo- 
argillaceous  rock  (1207);  the  yellow  parts  like  J,  the  dark-colored  a 
sortof  clay-shale,  occasionally  finely  lammated,  but  not  in  distinct  layers; 
residue  on  treatment  with  acid,  44.-5!)  per  cent, ;  layers,  two  to  eight 

inches 6    .. 

ni.  Very  fine-grained,  milk-white,  silJcious  rock,  withaut  calcareous  admix- 
ture; non-arenaceous;  similar  to  II  of  next  section 6 
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Ft.   1%, 
IV.  Similar  to  II 11    .. 

V.  Compact,    yellowish-brown-and-red-blotched,    calcareo-magmesian    rcxJc 

(1210);  diffeiinp^  from  I  in  having  a  vexy  fine  crystalline  texture,  and 
cavities  lined  with  dolomite  czystals;  insoluble  residue,  41.73  per  cent.; 
layers  a  foot  thick;  quarry-rock,  used  in  building  at  Cambria  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity :  obtainable  in  large  well-shaped  blocks 4    . . 

POTSDAM  8A17D8TONE. 

VI.  Greensand  layers;  moderately  firm,  rough-surfaced,  brownish,  speckled 

with  green;  calcareous;  leaving  a  residue,  on  treatment  with  add,  of 

fine,  sharply-angular  quartz,  mingled  with  dark-green  grains 2    . . 

S2     6 

The  greensand  appears  without  doubt  to  be  that  generally  xeoognized  aa  marking 
the  base  of  the  Mondota  horizon,  which  is  here  more  largely  silicious  than  in  the  typical 
localities  in  Dane  county,  though  still  sharply  contrasting  in  character  with  the  Madisoa 
and  Potsdam  sandstone  layers.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  ravine,  on  its  east  wall, 
another  small  quarry  opening  shows  the  following: 

MADISON    BEDS. 

FceL 

I.  Fine-grained,  browmsh,  ferruginous,  friable  sandstone  (1226);  non-tsJcareoos; 

composed  of  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  «co/ttA««-beaiing 4 

II.  Very  fine-grained,  firm,  pure  white,  silicious  rock  (1212);  composed  of  exceed- 
ingly fine,  sharply  angular  quartz;  non-calcareous;  non-arenaceous;  contain- 
ing 97.52  per  cent,  of  silica;  close  to  III  of  last  section;  upper  layers  shaly . .      3 

MENDOTA  BEDS. 

HI.  Similar  to  II,  but  stained  yellow  and  pink  (1213);  very  hard  and  finn;  con- 
taining 98.12  per  cent,  silica 3 

1 V.  Heddish-yellow  rock  similar  to  I  of  last  section,  and  apparently  the  same  honzon.      3 

13 

At  P.  Scheasman's  quarry,  on  the  west  line  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  in  the  some 
town,  a  ten-feet  quarry  face  shows  below,  in  thin  and  very  regular  layers,  a  close- 
textured,  buff-colored,  nearly  pure  dolomite  (1205),  which  weathers  with  a  smooth,  yel- 
lowish surface,  is  marked  finely  with  dendritic  manganese  oxide,  and  is  coated  in  places 
with  white,  stalactitic,  lime  carbonate,  and  at  the  top  a  heavy  layer  of  concretionafv, 
dark-colored  dolomite.  On  the  hill  above  are  exposures  of  the  ordinary  rough- textured 
Lower  Magnesian,  near  the  base  of  which  formation  the  quarry  layers  appear  to  lie. 

In  the  railroad  cutting  at  Rio,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  \he  town  of  Otseji^,  T.  11. 
R.  12  E.,  the  Madison  and  Mendota  beds  are  exposed.    The  following  is  the  section: 

MADISON    BEDS. 

Fut. 
I.  Brownish,  friable  sandstone 6 

II.  Very  fine-grained,  pure  white,  firm,  silicious  rock;  non-calcareous;  in  upper 

portions  slightly  arenaceous  in  texture  (1219,  close  to  1212);  lower  portions 

without  trace  of  granular  texture;  rough-surfaced  and  pink- tinted  (121G, 

close  to  1213);  bedding  not  distinctly  seen;  composed  of  exceedingly  fino, 

angular  quartz 12 

MENDOTA  BEDS. 

UL  Red-and-yellow-mottled  calcareo-arenaceous  rock « 4 

22 
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Fig.  38  is  a  section  from  south  to  north  along  the  center  line  of 
Sees.  2,  11,  23  and  26,  in  the  town  of  Scott,  T.  18,  R.  11  E.,  and 
serves  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  topography  and  stratigraphy 
of  tliat  township. 

Large  ledges  of  Potsdam  sandstone  rise  on  the  south  side  of  a 
small  creek  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  Arling- 
ton,  T.  10,  R.  9  E.,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  village  of 
Poynette.  Here  are  exposed  15  feet  of  white,  heavily-bedded, 
friable,  non -calcareous  sandstone,  with  some  thin  greensand  lay- 
ers, the  base  of  the  ledge  being  60  to  80  feet  below  tlie  base  of 
the  Mendota  horizon.  Similar  but  higher  ledges  occur  along 
the  creek  in  Pine  Hollow,  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Sees.  3  and  4. 
.      s^    ...  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  remains  on  top  of  the  Arlington  prai- 

J     8  .  .':'•  ne  in  five  isolated  knobs,-  the  highest  70  to  100  feet  in  height. 

lliree  of  these  are  close  together  on  each  side  of  the  line  between 
Sees.  28  and  29.    The  blufp  on  Spoonam's  land,  N.  E.  qr.  of  the 
S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  shows  large  outcrops,  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
of  fine-grained,  friable,  white-and-brown-mottled  sandstone  (725, 
726),  composed  of  glassy  quartz  grains,  the  larger  ones  of  which 
are  rolled,  the  smaller  ones  angular.    Most  of  the  rock  i»  affected 
«  by  a  very  hard,  vitrified  crust,  H  ^  %  inch  in  thickness,  in 
o  \rliich  tiie  quartz  grains  appear  to  possess  distinct  crystalline  sur- 
^  faces.    No  trace  of  calcareous  matter  is  present.    Fine-lamina- 
^  lion  and  cross-lamination  are  plainly  perceptible.    The  knob  on 
%  Mrs.  A.  D.  Forbes'  land  lias  on  the  south  side  a  vertical  cliff,  80 
feet  in  height,  of  similar  but  distinctly  horizontal  and  undisturbed 
sandstone.    In  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  and  ex- 
'i  tending  into  Sec.  28,  and  again  in  the  N.  hi.  of  Sec.  34,  are  other 
similar  bluffs.    On  the  prairie  around  these  sandstone  mounds, 
exposures  of  the  Lower  Magnosian  limestone  are  seen  at  several 
points  whose  elevation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  base  of  the 
sandstone  ledges,  whilst  at  least  two  points,  on  tlie  south  line  of 
Sec.  21  and  in  tlie  north  part  of  Sec.  29,  show  the  Hmestone  ris- 
ing as  high  as  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters.    The  irregular  nature  of 
tlie  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  thus  distinctly 
proven. 

In  Fort  Winnebago,  T.  13,  R.  9  E.,  the  only  formation  is  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which,  in  the  middle  and  western  portions, 

J^^  • !  ,  and  again  in  the  southeast,  rises  in  isolated  bluffs.    At  T.  Oough- 

Sj-lj  ;|  *•  lin's  quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20,  are  exposed  10  feet 

i«!  «  '  •  of  heavily-bedded,  fine-grained,  wliite,  porous,  friable  sandstone 

(741),  which  is  composed  of  glassy,  sub- angular,  quartz  grains, 
and  is  blotched  with  ferruginous  spots.  Rows  of  little  brown- 
stained  pores  mark  the  lamination  very  plainly.  Large  fucoidal 
impressions  occur,  identified  by  Mr.  Whitfield  as  Pakeophyctta 
duplex,  and  Palasochoida,  n.  sp.  Large  regular  shaped  blocks  are 
obtained.  The  isolated  bluff  on  Uie  adjoining  parts  of  Sees.  25 
and  36  shows  numerous  small  exposures  of  white,  crumbling, 
non-calcai^eous  sandstone,  for  a  thickness  of  alx)ut  90  feet.  Fig.  39  is  a  section  from 
this  bluff  across  the  Wisconsin  at  Portage  to  the  quartzite  bluffs  of  Caledonia.  The 
contour  of  the  section  is  copied  from  Gen.  G.  K.  Waixen's  report  on  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consui  nyets. 
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In  Lodi  and  Westpnint,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  ajid  T.  10,  R.  7  E.,  rock  expofnrei  are  rar 
frequent  alonir  tlie  bluff  sides,  but  onl;  a  few  prominent  pointe  can  be  deMzibed. 
Kingslej-'s  bluff,  on  the  edge  of  the  high  coontty  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  26,  ami  S.  E, 
qr.  of  Sec.  23,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  has  the  structure  shown  in  Tig.  40.  The  niGoeBaon  of 
layers  is  indicated  in  the  following,  beginninf^  above :  — - 

I.  Drifl-cotertd  tlope  with- 


II.  Lotcar  iiagnenian  Ume- 
thin-bedded,  top  gla- 


SI 


III.  Drift- cmtred  »lope: 

without  eipoeure  ■  ■ . 

IV.  Madison  gaudsione: 
white,  incoherent;  on 
the   edge  r£   a   Set 

I  bench  in  the  hillside. 

,   V.  Mnidola  Umatone:  yel- 
lowish, regularly  bed- 
ded,  fine 'grained; 
\  containing:  silic 

'  44.57;  alumina,  B.I 

iron   peroxide,   1.1 
iron  protoxide,  0.2*2; 
lime  carbonate.28t(19| 
g  3  niagnesiBi  carbonate, 

S  I  17.97;  water,  1.^= 

^  I  9S.$]i    exposed  in  a 

^  ..  small  quan7 

>  g    VI.  Flat  drift-corered  slope 

B  "2  without  exposure 

2  ^   VII.  I'otsdpm  tandafone: 
g  2  whit'>,   fine-gmiriMl, 

■^  J  loose;    alternating 

I  g  with  harder,  yellow, 

S  colcareoui    bands; 

S  'S  forming  the  edge  of 

E  ^  a  bench 

I  I   VIII.  Steep  slope  without 

%  exposure,  the  rock 

covered  by  gtind  from 

its  own  disintegis- 


Total 310 

The  Mendota  is  qnnrricd  agam 
on  tlie  side  of  the  bill  just  ntrt 
of  the  depot  at  Lodi,  where  it 
presents  the  ty|Hcal  yellow  color 
and  i«ddish  stains,  and  is  over- 
laid at  the  top  of  the  hill  br 
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white,  incoherent  Madison  sandstone.  Another  and  much  larger  Mendota  quany  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bluff  in  Hxe  S.  hf  of  Sec.  18,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.  Here  art  Bome  iett 
feet  of  very  regulaxly  bedded,  yellow,  sandy  liiniitniir,  ike  h^UB  fadow inQwy,  abovo 
Iha  mud  daly,  wilii  fine  laEge  iimntiMJuiiii  of  Dicelloeephalus  Minnesotenais. 

The  very  prominent  isolated  bluff  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  T.  10,  R.  7  E.,  shows 
the  following  section  at  ita  north  end : 

LOWER  MAONE8IAK. 

Feci, 

1.  Grassy  slope^  without  exposure 35 

2.  Coarse,  crumbling,  brownish  sandstone 2 

3.  SJope  without  exposures 18 

4.  Brownish-yellow,  rough,  open-textured /imc«/owe,  somewhat  ciystalHne;  contain- 

ing cavities  with  caldte  ciystals,  numeorous  red  quartzite  pebbles  and  green- 
sand  grains 10 

MEXDOTA  AND  POTSDAM. 

5.  Coarse,  brownish  sandstone,  in  perpendicular  ledges 10 

6.  Slope  without  exposure 85 

7.  Friable,  non-calcareous  light-colored  sandstone 15 

8.  Sand-covered  slope  without  exposure 60 

Height  above  road  at  foot 2:35 

Fig.  40. 

,    ni  BEj  .  -^ .  . '— ■. — =^^jirr-~''- '_  * — *  -'  —  ^=^-^r=?*="==^^'r=^. 

'^**"t^^P  •■«.*'>■  T    ~»^-' '  — ' —    J.   I-.    .    I        .  <=r         I    JH^ 

'_^...^  .1^-_.V  -.  ---'  I^T^Zpotsoam  sanostonb 

— •^"■H.^^^yy    i     -  -  -  ^  -  ^^wnr^^- -^w>^:--.i:-,-,T •-..-•.. 

Skction  or  KiNOSLBT^B  Blutf,  Lodi. 

t 

Horizontal  scale  1,0X)  feet  to  1  Inch.    Vertical  scale  iJOO  feet  to  1  Inch.    Figures  indicate  altitudes 

in  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  occurrence  of  a  thin  layer  of  non-calcareous  sandstone  within  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian  is  unusual,  but  tliis  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  Tlie  limestone  No.  4  is  interesting 
because  of  its  similarity  to  tlie  rock  from  Eiky's  and  Wood's  quarries  in  the  Baraboo 
valley,  the  accurate  determination  of  whose  stratigraphical  position  meets  witli  some 
difficulties,  and  because  of  its  somewhat  peculiar  characters  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  Lower  Magnesian,  the  base  of  which  formation  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
marks.  From  a  similar,  and  cquiilly  prominent  bluff,  on  the  south  side  of  the  samu 
section,  the  profile  of  Fig.  41  is  taken,  ranning  across  the  Wisconsin  to  the  quartzito 
range  of  Merrimac. 

Gibralter  Bluff  is  the  name  given  to  tlie  bald  cliff  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  which  sur- 
mounts the  western  end  of  a  large  outlying  area  of  limestone-capped  bluffs,  m  Sees.  17 
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and  18,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.  The  area  over  which  the  eandBtone  is  present  is  not  more,  pnjb- 
ably,  then  40  rods  in  diameter,  but  the  top  of  the  bluff  leachee  an  eleralioQ  of  aboat 
ft'tt  feet  above  lake  Michigan,  or  upwards  of  450  Ee«t  above  the  Euljacent  river,  ra  that 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  moat  striking  points  in  the  scenery  of  Uua  port  of  the  ralle;  of 
the  Wisconain,  rimjig  far  above  all  of  the  immedi&tel;  Burrounding  countiy.    Section  I, 

Fia.  41. 


8»CT10II  AoBMS  THI  VALLUT  0»THI  WmOOMBIK  ra  Wear  POIST  iSD  XsmBHii 

UnBoTproaie.    HorlEoiH*!  <c«li!9-10th«  Inch  cqcul*  1  mHo.    VmIIp.I  iml.:,  lUo 


of  Plate  SXni,  and  tlie  north  and  soatl*  aoctioo  attached  to  the  Atla«  Map  of  Area  E, 
ihow  its  relation  to  the  neighboring  elevations.  Fig.  42  is  a  rough  diaeraiumatic  ekeirh 
meant  to  pve  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  western  face  <rf  thia  remarkable  bluff, 
whose  Btructure  ia  further  indicated  by  the  section  of  Fig.  43,  which  is  drawn  to  a  nat- 
ural scale. 

Fio.  42. 


I  Webtebh  Faoi  n>  0[Baii.TiB  DLurr. 

Natnna  Mala,  1:1960, 
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The  western  face  of  the  bluff  ia  precipitoiu  in  ilA  upper  pcstion  for  orer  100  feet.  At 
tJie  top  of  the  diff  is  a,  rounded  eummit  composed  in  port  of  glaml  drift,  but  showing 
in  one  place  a  few  broken  layers  of  liine«tone  (736),  which  ore  in  the  proper  position,  and 
have  tlie  proper  characters  for  Uie  "  Buff  "  or  Lower  Trenton  limestone.  The  cliff  itself 
is  made  up  of  Sue-grained,  lig'bt-colored  to  neariy  white,  friable  sandstone  (735),  which 
is  composed  of  lingular  and  subangular  quartz  grains,  and  possesses  a  hard,  ritrifled 
crust.  In  the  uppermost  partE  of  the  cliff  the  horizontal  liedding  is  distinct;,  the  layers 
being  quil«  thin;  below,  however,  it  is  not  plainly  perceptible,  whilst  the  whole  has  it 
sort  of  vertically  columnar  appearance,  due  to  jointing.    On  the  upper  port  of  the  long 

Fig.  43. 


Fio.  44. 


wooded  slope  below,  are  numerous  \eij  large  sandstone  ma&ics,  evidently  fallen  from 
the  cliff.  At  the  lower  edge  of  this  slope  the  Mendota  limestone  is  partly  exposed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  43,  and  below  it  the  npper  lajere  o(  the  PotBdam,  with  intercalated  cal- 
careous bands.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  of  section,  lower  non-calcarcous  sand- 
stono  layerB  aie  exposed,  in  low  diffi  rising  from  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  At  the  point 
F,  Fig.  42,  on  top  of  a  bare  hill,  oaij  a  few  rods  from  the  sandstone  diff,  but  at  an 
elevation  of  40  feet  above  its  base,  is  an  outcrop  of  mudi  disturbed  Lower  Magn>»itui 
Ui'jestnne.  Numerous  potnte  on  the  surrounding  blufis  also  show  limeetone  at 
elevations  above  the  base  of  the  sandstone 
of  the  Gibralter  cliff,  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vei7  uregular  upper  surface  to 
the  Lower  Magnesian. 

For  the  district  west  of  tlio  Wisconsin 
river,  where  both  topc^iraphy  and  strati- 
giHphy  ai«  BO  largdy  affected  by  the 
quartzite  ranges,  it  will  be  most  suitable 
to  take  up  in  order:  the  area  south  of  Uie 
the  quartzite  ranges;  that  west  of  the 
ranges;  that  within  them;  and  that  north 
of  them. 

South  of  iht  quartfiU  ranges.    Fig.  44, 

which  is  a  section  from  the  top  of  the 

Tartlcal  sciiTii.  390  fe«i  to  ths  Inch.    Harliontal     quartoite  range  near  the  northwest  cor- 

■uiB.  i«  miiH  to  the  inch.  ^^  ^  g^^  2.  T.  II.  R.  8  E..  Caledonia, 

to  the  top  of  a  bluff  in  Dekorra,  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  strud,ure  of  this  part  of 

the  Wisconsin  valley. 

On  the  flanks  of  the  qoartzite  in  western  Caledonia,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  rises  to 
altitudes  appoiently  in  the  horizin  (^  the  Lower  Magnesian,  having  then  a  slight  ap- 
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parent  dip  soutliward,  or  away  from  the  quartzite.  This  flanking  sandstone  is  we^  ex- 
posed at  Dorward's  Glen,  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  18,  where  it  is  seen  overijnng  the 
quartzite,  as  heretofore  described  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  27,  which  is  a  section  along  th^ 
wall  of  the  glen.  This  wull  shows  the  following  succession  of  layers,  the  numbera  d 
the  layers  being  the  same  as  in  Fig.  27: — 

.«.    In, 

VL  Yellowish,  fine-grained,  friable  and  heavily  bedded  sandstone   14     '^ 

y .  Pink,  fine-grained  and  thinly  bedded  sandstone 4     b 

IV.  Whitish  and  brownish,  very  coarse,  heavily  bedded  sandstone,  the  con- 

Ftituent  grains  much  rolled  translucent  quartz 10 

III.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  yellowish  and  finer  grained 17     4 

11.  Very  coarse,  like  IV. .   5    10 

T.  Bowlder-conglomerate,  almost  without  matrix,  made  up  of  bowlders 

mostly  angular,  up  to  1  foot  in  diameter;  forms  the  stream  bed 4     2 

Height  of  diff 58     S 


In  the  town  of  Merrimac,  Sauk  county,  sandstone  at  high  levels  continues  to  flank 
the  quartzite.  This  sandstone  may  be  seen  at  Parphrey's  Glen,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  See. 
22,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  where  20  feet  of  friable,  brownish,  Scolithus-heajhig,  regular-bedd»\l 
sandstone  is  exposed,  including  thin  layers  of  a  conglomerate  of  red  quartzite  pebblts; 
on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  in  a  high,  narrow  blufif,  which  is  partly  detached  from  the 
quartzite;  and  again,  lying  directly  against  the  quartzite,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  £. 
qr.  of  Sec.  20,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  where  it  forms  a  perpendicular  clift*  directly  north  of,  and 
across  the  valley  from,  the  Devil's  Nose.  The  rock  at  this  place  is  medium  to  fine- 
grained, friable,  red-and-white-banded,  purely  silicious,  and  superficially  vitrified,  and 
contains  throughout  small  pebbles  of  red  quartzite,  which  are,  however,  aggregat<vl 
more  numerously  into  two  bands,  the  upper  one  2  feet  thick,  and  25  feet  below  the 
summit,  the  lower  one  10  feet  thick  and  59  feet  below  the  sununit.  The  whole  height 
of  the  vertical  cliff  is  210  feet,  the  whole  thickness  of  sandstone  seen,  227  feet.  The  top 
of  the  sandstone  has  an  altitude  of  622  feet;  its  base,  one  of  397  feet,  so  that  the  dllF 
rises  entirely  across  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  as  indicated  by  the  occur- 
rences of  that  formation  in  the  country  to  the  south  east  and  west.  The  sections  of 
Plates  XIX  and  XX  show  the  structure  and  stratigraphical  relations  of  this  cliff. 

The  isolated  knob  lising  from  the  west  bank  of  Otter  creek,  near  the  center  of  Sec, 
15,  T.  10,  R.  6  E.,  Sampter,  shows  the  following  section: 

I.  Madison  sandstone  in  small  separated  exposures;  upper  portions  very  highly 
ferruginous  and  firm;  near  the  middle  (1227)  very  fine-grained,  lighter 
colored  and  slightly  calcareous;  at  the  base  white,  fine-grained,  much 

indurated 25 

II.  Unexposed 20 

III.  Mendota  limestone;  yellow,  shaly,  in  small  quarry-opening 5 

IV.  Unexposed 10 

V.  Grecnsand  layer I 

VI.  Unexposed 15 

VII.  Potsdam  sandstone j  upper  layers  fine,  white,  friable,  banded  with  calcar^K)us 

layers,  lower  portions  rising  in  an  abrupt  cliff  from  the  bank  of  Otter 
creek;  heavily  bedded,  non-calcareous,  alternating  brown  and  white 140 

Height  of  knob 216 

Altitude  of  summit 416 
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Fig.  45  is  a  sectiou  across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  the  high  bluff  just  west  of 
KoweU's  Mill,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17,  T.  9,  R.  6  E.,  Prairie  da  Sac,  in  a  N.  68'  E.  direc- 
tioix  to  the  bluflB  back  of  Clifton,  Dane  county. 

Fig.  45. 


^^ JOamsr  Jfqanatnan 
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Sbotxox  Acboss  thb  Vallkt  or  thb  Wisconsik,  at  Prairib  dit  Sac. 
Vertical  scale  400  feet,  1  Inch;  horixoDtal  scale  \V%  miles,  1  Inch. 

The  very  bold  and  prominent  bluff  rising  from  the  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  at  the 
mouth  of  Honey  creek,  Sec.  21,  T.  9,  R.  6  E.,  has  already  been  cited  as  giving  a  mag- 
nificent section,  and  portions  of  this  section  have  been  given  in  some  detail  in  the  gen- 
eral descriptions  of  the  formation.    Abbreviated,  the  section  is  as  follows: 

Ft.   In, 

1.  Loicer  Magneman,  in  a  vertical  chff  facing  towards  Honey  Creek,  including. 

subdivisions  as  given  on  page  552 52    5 

2.  Madison,  including:  slope  without  exposure,  15  feet;  white  and  brown  sand- 

stone for  the  most  part  non-calcareous,  16.5  feet;  slope  witliout  exposure, 

7  foet;  coarse,  non-calcareous  white  and  brown  sandstone,  2  feet;  in  all      40    5 

3.  Mendota,  including :  slope  without  exposure,  33  feet;  brown,  earthy,  verj-  com- 

pact limestone  with  34.15  per  cent,  of  white  day,  1  foot;  like  the  last, 

but  with  26  per  cent,  of  clay,  23^  feet ;  in  all 36*6 

4.  Potsdam,  including  subdivisions  as  given  on  page  534;  rising  abruptly  fnru 

the  Wisconsin 189    3 

Total  height  of  bluff 318    7 

Altitude  of  summit 484  . . 


Fig.  46  is  a  section  across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  from  tiie  bluff  just  described, 
4jii  milt'd  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  bluff  on  Sec.  1,  T.  8,  R.  6  E. 

South  of  the  quartzite 

Fi®-  4^-  range,  over  all  of  T.  10, 

NONcv  eRccK  B^%i9r  R.  4  E.,  Honey  Creek, 

:^^  .^  .       ^ .       ,  ^^       the  country  is  one  char- 

^^ —,Mlatiieea  Mhnuloue ^^.      "*".  natron,  brandling 

Wk -PairiamAiauid^ fM   ri!^'-  T'^'t  ^'  *"! 

-r^vit  ^■••T-^      the  most  part,  severed 

"^^^z^^iSrSSSi, Jl£u9fi !^ jr¥^      ^^^    entirely    separate 

'^'"''^ri^^T^tn^  li^ 06099 Jj.  Jii^Si parts,  showing frequent- 

_  «  ,  ly  'w^alls  of   bare  rock, 

SbcTIOK   A0B08B   THB    WlBOOKSTH  YaLLBT    FROM    IIONBr    ObBBK  j         f. 

Bluff.  aiid    often    nsmg     m- 

Vertlcal  scale  400  feet  to  the  Inch ;  horl«onUl,lHini:e8  to  the  Inch.        *|0  the    horizon    of    tho 

Mendota     beds,     more 

rarely  into  that  of  the  Lower  Magnesian.  In  many  cases,  the  sides  of  the  ridges  are 
worn  into  bold  and  fantastic  forms  of  Imre  rock,  whose  very  phiin  horizontal  stratifica- 
tion renders  the  effect  more  striking.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  T.  10,  R.  5  E.,  a 
narrow,  precipitous  spur  from  a  higher  bluff  is  worn  entirely  through,  forming  a  naturt^ 
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bridge  of  conuderalile  dimettBionB.  The  atch  it  about  ten  fe«t  thick,  its  under  side  being 
30  feet  from  Uie  ground,  and  the  width  of  the  archway  30  to  40  feet.  The  rock  ia  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Potadam,  containing  the  usual  calcareous  bands,  and  ie  highly 
charged  with  nuall  pebbles  of  red  quartzite.  The  bases  of  the  clifis  on  both  aides  of  the 
valley  of  that  branch  of  Honey  creek  n'bich  follows  Qte  west  line  of  T.  10,  R.  5  E.,  are 
made  up  of  a  layer  50  feet  thick,  of  whito,  non-calcareoua  sandrock,  which  is  lendend 
very  prominent  by  ite  strong  contrast  in  color  with  the  darker  hued  layers  at  higfaei 
levels.  Its  upper  surface  appears  to  be  about  155  feet  below  the  Mendota  base,  and  tiie 
layer  is  evidently  the  same  as  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  gi'eat  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  Honey 

Fio.  47. 


SioTtoii  or  RivnH  Blittf  kobth  or  Spams  Gkxiii. 
BoiixoDtil  acols,  SB  foctto  Ihelncb:  vortlal  aoolc,  100 IMI  to  the  iDeh. 

The  Hendota  is  quarried  on  Uie  side  of  a  steep  ravine  in  the  river  blufTs  immediately 
north  of  Spring  Green,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3,  T.  8,  R.  4  E.  The  point  of  the  bluff  at  the 
mouth  of  this  ravine  shows  the  profile  and  section  as  indicated  in  Fig.  47.  The  succcs' 
sioD  of  layers,  including  the  quart;  across  the  ravine,  is  as  follows: 

I.  Lower  Magneaian  Uauslotte:  in  numerous  small,  rough-weathered  expo- 
sures; upper  layers  concretionary;  about  midway  of  the  meaeurement, 
close-teitured,  white,  crystalline,  witb  chert  and  a  few  dolomite-lined  eav- 
itiea;  at  20  feet  above  base,  sandy,  and  indoding  led  quartzite  pebbles; 
lowest  layet*  seen,  brownuh,  concretionary,  rongh- surfaced,  with  chettand 
facings  te  the  layers  of  ataloctitic  carbonate;  at  base  a  greeniand  li^er; 

exact  junction  with  Uie  next  formation  seen 65 

II.  Madison  aandelone;  in  peipendiculor  ledges,  including:  white,  indurated 
sandstone,  with  red  quartdte  pebbles,  13  feet;  loose,  white,  ooss-lami- 

nated  sand,  7  feet;  unexposed,  about  15  feet;  inall - 45 

III.  Mendota  bed»:  including:  unexposed,  about  25  feet;  thin,  crumbling, lime- 
stone layers,  h%  feet;  yellow  calcareous  shale  \%  feet:  seven  very  regu- 
lar, heavy,  yellow,  limestone  layers,  with  a  6  inch  parting  near  the  base. 
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and  mpftble  of  being  split  into  Uiiii  slab*  (1292)  10K  teet;  unexposed,  10 

feet;  brownish,  red  stained,  porouB  liumtoue,  2  feet;  in  oJlaliont 46 

IV.  Potsdam  aandgioue:  including:  greeusand  Ujer,  1  foot;  unexposed,  20 
feet;  white  looae  tond  with  brownish  greensMid,  bearing  calcaj:eouB  bands 
(1290),  in  a  perpendicular  eecarpment,  5  feet;  slope  to  foot  of  bluff  corered 
with  sand,  84  eeet;  in  all  about 110 

Height  of  bluff 260 

Altitude  of  summit 465 

Weat  nf  the  weaiera  end  of  the  quartxUe  mngta.  The  Bandstone  lying  at  lagh  lerela 
about  the  quartzite,  in  the  eaatern  part  of  the  town  of  Westfleld,  T.  1 1 ,  B.  4  E.,  is,  without 
doubt,  both  in  and  altove  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Hagnesian  limestone,  as  indicated 
by  the  ezposnres  of  that  rock  to  the  westward.  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  Heodotn 
quany,  on  the  point  of  the  ridge  in  the  E.  hf.  of  Sec.  10,  the  road  ooaains  the  same 
Fio.  48. 


Mat  uni  SMcnon  Socnniia  th 
Bariiontil  acals  t  mi[«a  to  1 


1  H»LATTT»  PoSinOWS  I 

nch.    Varlkil  iciiEe  40)  roet 


BniT's  LntinoHB,  ahd  tbb  Souoqhd- 
A  B  C  D,  Hue  or  aeoUon. 


ridge  eastward  is  cut  into  brown,  friable  sandstone,  haying  the  proper  position  and 
character  lor  the  Madison  beds.  Continuing  eastward,  the  Mftd  rises,  the  ground  be- 
ooming  fall  of  the  cherts  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Magnmnn.  but  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Sec.  10,  uon-caleaieooa,  indurated  landHtone  is  again  in  place,  at  an  deration 
Wu.  Sub.— 3S 
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of  80  feet  above  the  Mendota  in  tlie  quaxiy  above  named.  From  this  point,  sandfitozid 
oontinaeB  in  place  as  the  road  aBcends  through  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14  to  tlie  center  of 
that  section,  and  beyond,  reaching  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  Mended  ha/ae. 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  observed  on  the  road  ascending  through  sections  2,  3  and  11; 
wliilst  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge,  towards  the  valley  witliin  the  quartzite  longeSt 
sandstone  is  constantly  seen  with  a  great  total  thickness,  lying  within  and  aljore  the 
Lower  Magnesian  horizon. 

Within  the  quartzite  ranges.  In  the  town  of  Caledonia,  Columbia  county,  moie  or 
loss  of  Sees.  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32  and  33,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  lie  between  the  oonvetgmg 
ranges,  which  unite  on  Sec.  27.  The  area  thus  included  appears  every\i*hexe  to  be  un- 
derlaid by  sandstone,  which  is  of  considerable  thickness.  In  the  northern  portions  c£ 
Sees.  28,  29  and  30,  the  altitude  is  500  to  550  feet,  as  great  as  that  of  tlie  noithem 
quartzite  range,  and  wells  pass  tlirough  many  feet  of  sandstone,  one  near  the  north 
liiie  of  Sec.  30  penetrating  170  feet  of  that  rock. 

Along  the  eiist  line  of  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.  in  the  town  of  Greenfield,  the 
high  sandstone-filled  country j'ust  described  as  occurring  on  the  south  flank  of  tlie  north 
quartzite  range  in  Caledonia,  breaks  down  suddenly,  in  a  vertical  cliff  135  feet  high,  at 
the  foot  of  which  a  slope  continues  the  descent  to  the  Baraboo  river,  tlirough  an 
additional  vertical  distance  of  275  feet,  and  a  horizontal  distance  of  two  miles.  In 
the  nortliem  part  of  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.  on  the  south  flank  of  the  notthem 
quartzite  range,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  this  diff,  is  a  small  limestone  quony. 
Fig.  48  gives  a  map  and  section  showing  the  relative  positions  of  this  limestone  and 
the  otiier  rock  exposures  in  the  vicinity.  The  whole  thickness  of  limestone  exposed 
is  about  25  feet,  the  layers  running  from  1  to  6  inciies,  but  much  displaoed,  and  cov- 
ered by  debris.  The  rock  (1251)  is  rough-textured,  brownish-yellow,  and  non-arena- 
ceous, carrying  many  small  cavities  lined  with  caldte  crj'staJs,  ajs  also  much  greensaud 
in  coarse  grains;  these  much  more  abundant  in  the  lower  layers,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  a  regular  greensand  layer  such  as  is  often  to  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian.  The  composition  of  the  limestone  is  indicated  by  Uie  foUowing 
analysis,  made  gratuitously  for  the  survey  by  Mr  W.  A.  Hover  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity: lime  carbonate,  51.61;  magnesia  carbonate,  38.51;  silica,  5.66;  alumina  and 
iron  oxide,  2.26;  water,  0.40.  The  uppermost  layer  in  the  quarry  is  finely  glaciated, 
and,  casts  of  fossils  are  found  throughout.  The  following  have  l)een  identified  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  from  a  collection  made  at  this  place  by  ihe  late  Prof.  James 
H.  Eaton:  Stromatoporay  und.  sp.;  Orthis  Barabuensis?  ;  Metoptoma^  n.  sp.;  Mae- 
lurea  Swezeyi^  n.  sp.;  Holopea,  n.  sp.;  lllcenus  antiquatuSf  n.  sp.;  DiceUoeephalvis 
Barabuensis,  n.  sp.  Immediately  above  the  quarry,  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to 
the  northward  for  60  feet,  without  exposure;  becoming  then  nearly  level  on  top  of 
the  quartzite  range.  A  short  distance  along  the  road  which  ascends  to  the  eastwanl, 
are  small  exposures  (  "  a  "  of  the  map  of  Fig.  48,  corresponding  in  elevation  to  "a" 
of  the  section)  of  brownish,  non-calcareous,  sandstone,  20  feet  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  quarry.  Down-hill,  a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  are  ledges  of  fine- 
grained, friable,  hght-colored,  non-calcareous,  sandstone  (746)  coming  immediately 
below  the  quarry  layers,  some  ten  feet  in  height;  wliilst  still  fartlier  west,  sandstone  ei- 
posures  are  seen  at  different  levels  (6,  c,  of  Fig.  48),  down  to  140  feet  l>elow  the  quony 
base,  but  not  continuously.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  cliff  lying  half  a  mile  southettft 
across  the  intervening  valley,  is  75  feet  above  tlie  top  of  the  quarry  layers.  Its  lower 
layers  (748)  arc  medmm-grained,  very  friable,  brownish,  banded  sandstone*  composed  of 
very  much  rolled  quartz  grains;  further  up,  some  bands  of  bright  red  sandstone  are  in- 
«i„^,.^  whilst  near  the  summit  (740,  750)  are  a  number  of  rapidly  alternating,  red, 
d  yellow  bands  of  quite  fine-grained  and  saccharoidal  sandstone,  the  whole 
^ng  135  feet.    The  determination  of  the  true  stratigraphical  position  of  tho 
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Eiky  Ume«tone  meets  irLth  coneidemble  dilficiilties,  and  has  quite  important  concliisioDa 
depending  upon  it  This  subject  is  discusaed  briefly  in  anotlier  tila(*i  in  coimectii)a 
with  facta  from  other  localities  bearing  on  the  same  concluaion.  It  ifl  only  necesBaiy 
to  sajr  here  that  tiie  foesils  ftom  this  limestoce  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Whitfield  ae  art' 
taialy  not  lower  than  the  Lower  Maffnesian,  and  that,  if  we  receive  this  reference,  it 
Oeeomts  necossivry  to  believe  that  tlie  surrounding  high-level  sandBlone,  apparently 
without  doubt  of  the  Potsdam  ntnes,  had  been  extensively  eroded  before  tlie  deposition 
of  tJie  limestone,  and  that  the  latter  forms  merely  a  nest  lying  upon  the  eroded  surface 
of  tlte  older  sandsliDne,  ns  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  of  Fig.  48. 

Stindstoue  is  quairied.  of  excellent  quaUty,  at  several  places  near  Barsboo.  One  of 
these  is  on  the  south  side  of  a  ridge  on  the  N,  E.  qr.  of  Sec,  1,T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  jueteast 
of  tlie  vJla^.  The  quarry  here  has  a  sii-feet  face,  showing  heavy  and  regular  beds  of 
moderiLtely  fine-graiaed,  white,  non-calcareous  sandstone  (12^0).  which  is  marked  with 
tini.'  brownish  laniination  tines,  is  made  up  of  glassy,  subangular  quartz  grains,  and 
splits  essily  into  tlun  slabs.  Another  and  much  larger  quarry  ia  opened  on  the 
'•  stossed  "  point  of  a  ridge,  souliwest  of  liaraboo,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  11.  II. 
6  E.  The  end  of  tiie  ridge  is  plajied  and  scratcheil  on  a  large  scale.  Tlie  total  thick- 
ness seen  is  about  thirty  feet,  tlie  sandrfone  being  ivliite,  fine-grained,  firm,  and  obt.iin- 
ftblo  in  large,  well-sbnped  blocks.  In  places,  a  net-work  of  thin  quurt^  seams  is  notice- 
able. This  stone,  as  well  au  that  quarried  at  other  points  in  the  Bara,1joo  valley,  is  an 
unusually  good  sandstone  to  come  from  the  fotsilam  series,  much  of  whieh  is  bo  loose  , 
and  friable,  or  liailly  colored,  as  to  have  no  value  as  a  stone  for  building. 


On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  on  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Wood's  land,  is  a  small  quarry,  on  the  point  of  a  ridge,  of  limostone  closely  like  that  at 
Eiky's  quany  Ln  Greenfield,  The  rock  (1260)  is  brownish,  porous,  riDngh -surfaced,  and 
minutely  cij-stcJline.  with,  in  places,  a  concretionoiy  structiu*,  and  contains  only  9.03 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  ingredients,  which  are  aluminous  rather  than  silieious.  In  places 
an  indistinct  columnar,  coral-like  structure  is  noticeable,  but  no  undoubted  fnssds  were 
oljserved.  On  tlie  south  face  of  the  same  ridge,  and  on  the  south  line  of  Sec.  10,  is  a 
long  ledge  of  fine-grained,  reddish-brown  sandstone  (1262),  which  is  composed  of  mugh- 
SQifiicrtl.  subangular  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  and  contains  many  pebbles  of  red 
quartsatt*.  nnmerous  Scolilhiui  borings,  and  fine,  large  impressions  of  Dkelloetphalua 
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MinntMoUnJtiM.  Thfr  top  of  this  Baiidstoiie  le»ia??  k  cc  a  i?^^  wai.  tbf  ibb^  :£  tb-  !— -*- 
iton«  in  VCfjfMW  •luarry.  dii^cUy  bcx.eath  wiijch  a  g>^^  '  r«p»>-rr^  :€  =— "-^^  aL;*I=H-  --^  s 
leen.  South  of  the  ieuid«toiie  lf*li??,  on  the  sjoth  iiaer  dt  Se^>  I-\  k  *iirvx.  ct  tbr  n-; 
and  iif:f;tym  erf  Fi|^.  i9,  ii  the  Taller  of  Skill*:!**  cr:*i.  2r*d  stc::*  jf  ihjs.  ajr:---,  rs»*  tJi. 
soQthera  quartzitc  range.  A^ioat  }^  mile  north  frt-m  Woc«i"»  -T^irrr.  mz»i  4*.  fr-:^  t*- 
kfw  its  ^iOiie,  in  the  hi^  bank  of  SkiDet's  cieek.  is  an  eipisvs^  -Df  jrLLrwish.  K^iza-?^- 
faced  iin]«5^Vfne  *l'2f>jf,  which  doeely  resembles  ik^  trjical  M^o-^.ca  lock.  ianLr  :c 
iy^uti^^n  23.^!<  per  cent  of  a  ixiy  fine  alaminnos  Ksi-izx.  Tb*  €ij»-«=r*  m  «*:Ti»^"t— - 
l/roken,  but  a  thickn^-ss  of  about  15  feet  is  ee**n-  At  the  fo-X  of  lb*  r<*r.k  sin-i-t.  or  s 
in  place.  This  yellowish  limestone  would  appour  to  be  the  rock  aIl>S^  to  by  It.  B.  F. 
Shu  maid  in  Owen's  Geologieal  Surr^  of  WtfCfjmitu  /ow^  m^'i  Mwrn^t^-a,  p»  -:<22.  a^ 
cocnrnng  "  in  the  bank  of  a  Bmall  stream  ^ths  of  a  mi^  Koth  of  ti«e  IW^bcax"  & 
refers  it  to  the  **  cncnnital  bed  of  F.  I,"  the  same  as  the  Me&iijCA  bKiKB  of  tbr  wrftrr  > 
reporte.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  quarry  limeslcu*^,  the  sacd^t^Z'zae  carrying  S^vTui  •> 
and  DicellocephaluM^  and  the  yellowish  limti>tone  on  SkiHrrt's  ovt-k.  b^re  tbe  prc«frr  re- 
latione and  characten  for  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madis«Da  and  MesJxa  be^.  Tbr  sp- 
per  liroer^tone  has  just  about  the  same  altitude  as  that  at  Eiky's  qoazxy,  and  a^pran 
beyond  queftion  to  belong  to  the  same  horizon.  Below  the  MecdoCa  Donzudiy  thciv  l< 
iilways  found  loose,  fine-grained  sand&tone,  with  some  adeazecos  maner.  and  nacow. 
brcm-nish,  calcareous  bands,  tliis  character  holding  for  a  thickziess  of  ¥}  to  €«>  feeC  Be- 
low the  lower  limestone  on  Skillet's  creek,  however,  we  find  no  soch  layere.  but  at  the 
fal]^,  a  few  rods  down  stream,  arc  seen  fifteen  feet  of  Teir  regnl»&r  beds  of  much  is- 
duratcd,  entirely  non-calcareous,  sandftone  having  a  slight  slant  southward,  and  btr^r- 
ing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  ordinar>'  infra-Mendota  laycR.  X>o  the  two  liin^ 
stone  layers,  with  the  intervening  sandstone,  form  a  patch  lying  upon  an  eroded  suifd^v 
of  much  older  sandstone,  represented  by  the  indurated  rock  at  the  £id]s,  as  saggefTt\l 
already  in  the  case  of  the  limestone  of  £iky*s  qoany? 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  Devil's  Lake,  on  the  east  hne  of  the  K.  E.  qr.  of  S«h!. 
13,  T.  11,  R.  6  £.,  on  the  south  flank  of  a  projecting  point  of  the  south  qoarizite  lan^*^. 
are  numerous  large  masses  of  fossiliferous  sandstone,  evidently  near  home.    The  i^ 
18  medium- grained,  friable  and  brownish,  containing  many  ScoHthus  mazkingis  and 
other  fossil  fragments,  chiefly  of  trilobites,  among  which  casts  of  large  cephalic  shit4<l5 
of  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis  are  most  readily  made  out.    ProL  A.  Wincbell  id^- 
tified  and  described  also  the  following,  in  specimens  from  this  place,  sent  him  a  mmiber 
of  years  ago:    Orthis  Barabuensis;  Straftarollus  (Ophileta)  pritftordiaUs;  Pleurotoma- 
riaf  adrena;  Dicellocephalwi  Pepinensis;  Ptychaspis  Barabuensis.    The  altitude  at 
which  tliese  sandstone  masses  occur  is  5^20  to  560  feet,  or  70  to  110  feet  above  the  lim^ 
stone  at  Wood's  and  £iky*s  quarries,  and  110  to  155  feet  above  the  Mendota-like  rock 
in  the  banks  of  Skillet's  creek,  Sec.  10,  T.  11,  R.  6  £.    Across  the  ravine  on  the  north 
side  of  which  these  fossils  are  found,  are  bowlder-conglomerate  and  sandstone  beds  seea 
l3*ing  directly  upon  the  quartzite,  as  previously  described  and  figured.    These  occur  at 
tJie  north  point  of  the  cast  cliif  of  Devil's  Lake,  a  north  and  south  secticm  through 
which  is  given  on  Plate  XIX  of  this  volume.    The  summit  of  the  difiF,  which  for  some 
distance  is  a  mere  crest,  rises  rapidly  southward,  horizontal  sandstone  layers  flanking  it 
on  the  side  away  from  the  lake,  and  rising  with  it  to  an  altitude  of  over  600  feet.   The 
sandstone  diff  mimcdiately  opposite  tlie  Devil's  Nose,  sliown  also  in  one  of  the  sections 
of  Plate  XIX,  has  ah'eady  been  described  as  extending  between  the  altitudes  of  M 
and  622  feet,  or  from  50  feet  below  Wood's  quar  y,  to  175  feet  above  it,  and  as  ex- 
tending far  above  any  apparently  possible  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian.    The  name 
.  appears  to  be  true  of  the  sandstone  in  all  of  the  region  about  Devil's  Lake.    At  tlic 
Kmth  end  of  the  west  bluff,  for  instance,  are  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  at  an  altitude  of 
over  700  feet. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  nortli  and  aoutii  quartzite  range  in  Westfleld,  T.,  11  R.  4 
E.,  in  the  eastern  row  of  sections  of  that  town,  sandstone  similar  to  that  just  described 
oocurs  with  a  considerable  thickness.    Certain  layers  at  high  levels  are  peculiar  in  being 
charged  with  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  iron,  which  are  at  times  in  quantity  suflBcient 
to  constitute  an  iron  ore.    This  ore  is  to  be  seen  in  a  pit  on  F.  W.  Schulte's  land,  S.  W. 
qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  with  a  thickness  of  about  10  feet.    It  is  plainly  stratified, 
aaid  is  a  more  or  less  sandy  adnuxtorc  of  the  red  and  brown  oiddes  of  iron,  the  former 
oocasionally  showing  metallic  surfaces,  and  greatly  predominating.    The  inner  part  of 
the  purer  fragments  presents  a  dark-colored,  compact  appearance,  yielding  a  red  streak. 
Occasional  stalactitic  portions  are  to  be  seen,  and  some  of  the  layei^  are  almost  without 
iron  oxide,  consisting  then  of  greyish  sand  with  some  greensand  (glauconite)  grains. 
The  following  analysis  (1269)  is  from  a  sample  averaged,  from  the  ore  pile  outside,  and 
covers  all  degrees  of  richness  except  the  nearly  pure  sandstone  layers:    Silica,  19.59; 
alumina,  3.60;  iron  sesquioxide,  70.24;  manganese  oxide,  0.54:  lime,  0.76;  magnesia, 
0.04;  phosphoric  add,  0.17;  sulphur,  a  trace;  water,  5.19=  100.33:  metallic  iron,  49.30. 
Much  of  the  ore  of  the  pile  is  better  than  shown  by  the  analysis,  which  itself  represents 
an  ore  of  some  value.    The  locality  is  worthy  of  close  investigation,  the  indications  be- 
in^  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  good  ''  soft  hematite ''  might  be  obtained. 

North  of  the  quartsiU  ranges  the  Potsdam  is  everywhere  the  surface  rock,  making 
frequent  exposures,  many  of  which  are  very  interesting,  but  the  space  is  not  available 
for  their  description. 

Dane  County. 

(ATLA8  Plate  XIII.    Arba  D.) 

Dane  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  state,  having  a  total 
area  of  1,237.84  square  miles.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  almost  perfect  rectangle,  the 
northwestern  comer  of  which  is  cut  off  by  the  Wisconsin  river.  From  north  to  south  it 
measures  30  miles,  including  towns  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9;  from  east  to  west,  42  miles,  includ- 
ing ranges  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12;  thus  embracing  34  entire  townships  and  one  fractional 
one.  The  western  tier  of  townships,  range  6,  is  included  within  the  area  of  the  lead 
region,  and  will  be  found  described  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong.  The  balance  of 
the  county  has  an  area  of  1,080  square  miles. 

Dane  county  has  a  position  just  about  midway  in  the  width  of  the  state,  its  eastern 
line  being  57  miles  from  Ijako  Miclugan,  and  its  western,  63  miles  horn  the  Mississipp*. 
Its  southern  line  is  24  miles  north  of  the  Illinois  state  line. 

With  the  exception  of  an  area  of  about  120  miles,  in  the  northwest,  that  drains  toward.) 
the  Wisconsin,  the  drainage  of  the  whole  county  is  shed  southward  and  eastward 
through  different  channels  into  Rock  river.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
the  whole  area  lies  on  Uie  south  side  of  the  liiucstone  dividing  ridge  that  Ihuits  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wisconsin  on  the  south.  This  ridge  enters  the  county  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  of  Vienna,  trends  thence  south  of  west  across  Dane,  and  then,  bending  mora 
to  the  south,  passes  through  tlie  adjoining  portions  of  Roxbuiy,  Berry,  Sprmgfield,  Mid- 
dleton  and  Cross  Plains,  and  leaves  the  county  on  the  west  side  of  the  last  named  town. 
The  ridge  has  a  general  altitude  of  500  to  600  feet,  and  a  width  sometimes  of  a  whole 
township,  but  on  both  sides  is  rendered  quite  irregular  by  erosion,  the  northern  side 
especially  prcjecting  in  long,  bold  points  into  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  Tlie  summit 
of  the  ridge  is  largely  occupied  by  prairie —  a  continuation  of  the  prairie  belt  tliat  char- 
acterizes the  same  ridge  in  its  passage  across  Columbia  county — and  has  always,  except 
in  Middleton  and  Cross  Plains,  the  Lower  Magnesian  as  the  surface  rock.  In  these 
towns  it  rises  into  the  St.  Peters  and  Trenton  horizons.  In  the  northern  portions  of 
Middleton,  Cross  Plains,  Berry  and  Mazomanie  the  dividing  ridge  is  cut  entirely  through 
by  a  valley  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  18  miles  in  length,  and  100  to  200  feet  in 
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depth  —  which  connects  the  ground  about  the  west  end  of  Lake  Mendota  with  that 
l)ordering  the  Wisconsin.  The  highest  point  of  the  valley  is  85  feet  alx)ve  Lake  Men- 
dota, and  in  it  are  streams  running  in  either  direction.  Black  Edrth  river  —  the  laigw 
of  tlie  two  —  which  runs  westward  to  the  Wisconsin,  heads  within  three  miles  of  Lake 
Mendota,  and  at  only  80  feet  above  its  level.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Gen.  G.  K. 
Warren  in  his  report  on  the  Fox  and  Wiscongin  rivers,  that  this  valley  indicates  a  f  onn«?T 
outlet,  westward  to  the  Wisconsin,  of  tlie  Madison  system  of  lakes.  It  is  not  impojaible 
that  such  an  outlet  may  have  existed,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  structore  of  the  region 
to  show  that  we  have  here  anything  else  tlian  a  case  where  two  systems  of  erosion  have 
approached  one  another  until  the  dividing  ridge  has  been  partially  broken  down.  South 
of  Black  Earth  river  the  high  ground  comes  in  again,  and,  taking  a  torn  westward  to 
accord  with  tJie  changed  direction  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  passes  out  of  the  district. 

To  the  north  and  west,  in  the  towns  of  Dane,  Roxbury  and  Berry,  the  dividing  ridge 
presents  a  very  abrupt  escarpment,  which  projects  in  long  bold  points  into  the  valley  of 
the  Wisconsin.  Beyond  the  escarpment  the  low  groimd  is  occupied  by  numerous  oat- 
lying  patches  of  the  high  country  of  varying  sizes,  similar  to  those  already  described  as 
occurring  in  the  ac|joining  towns  of  West  Point,  Lodi,  etc.,  in  Columbia  county. 

Southward  from  tlie  dividing  ridge  there  is  a  general  and  much  more  gnulual  descent  to 
the  south  and  cast,  conforming  with  the  descent  in  those  directions  of  tlie  underlying 
strata.  West  of  a  line  drawn  centrally  north  and  south  through  the  county,  the  gt^neral 
descent  of  both  the  country-surface  and  strata  is  southward  only.  East  of  such  a  line, 
the  line  of  greatest  descent  veers  more  and  more  to  the  eastward,  mitil  alou^  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  east  line  of  the  county,  it  is  almost  wholly  in  that  direction.  The  drain- 
age system  corresponds  with  this  general  structure.  In  the  northeast,  in  the  towns  of 
York,  Bristol,  Sun  Prairie  and  Medina,  the  drainage  is  eastward  into  Waterloo  creek. 
Farther  south,  in  Cottage  Grove,  Deerfield  and  Christiana,  the  drainage  is  also  eastward 
towards  Koskonong  creek,  which  itself  has  a  general  southerly  direction.  In  the  centrd 
I)fljrt  of  the  county  the  drainage  along  the  Catfish  valley  is  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
wliilst  farther  west,  the  Sugar  river  system  runs  almost  exactly  sou tli ward.  In  minor 
detail,  of  course,  tlie  directions  of  the  streams  are  due  to  otlier  causes. 

The  Catfish  valley,  witli  its  chain  of  lakes,  is  the  central  topographical  feature  of  the 
county.  The  head- waters  of  the  Catfish  are  a  number  of  smiill  streams  which  rise  on 
the  south  side  of  tlie  divide  in  Springfield,  Dane,  Vienna  and  Windsor,  and  come  to- 
gether in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Westport.  From  here  to  Uie  junction  Trith 
Rock  river,  the  valley  has  a  southeasterly  course,  a  length  of  27  miles,  and  a  width  tn^m 
high  ground  to  high  ground  of  from  4  to  9  miles.  Its  surface  Hes  generally  at  from  2**0 
to  300  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  but  is  quite  uTegular,  the  irregularity  Iwing  largely 
due  to  considerable  accumulations  of  drift,  but  also  to  tlie  occurrence  of  small  nxk  oat- 
liers,  and  to  the  projection  into  the  valley  on  either  side  of  low  rock  ridges.  These  have  a 
general  nortlieast  southwest  trend,  and  tend  to  divide  tlie  valley  into  more  or  less  sejia- 
rate,  parallel,  cross- valleys,  whicli  are  very  marked,  and  are  undoubtedly  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  movement  over  tlie  country  of  glacier  ice,  to  which  cause  also  is  to  be  assigned 
tlie  Unear  nature  of  the  topography  of  all  of  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  county.  The  several 
lakes  of  the  region  about  Madison  are  expansions  of  the  Catfish  into  such  cross-valleys, 
the  ridges  between  which  here  run  entirely  across  the  main  valley,  though  not  formed 
tliroughout  of  rock  material.  Lake  Mendota  occupies  two  of  the  cross-valleys,  paitially 
separated  by  the  low  ridge  of  Picnic  point  and  McBride's  point.  Lake  Monona  hc?s  la 
one  similar  valley,  whicli  extends  far  to  the  southwestward,  and  holds  also  the  smaller 
sheet  of  water  known  as  Dead  Lake,  or  Lake  Wingra.  Further  south,  the  glacial  move- 
ment had  a  more  nearly  southerly  direction,  and  the  directions  of  the  cross-valleys  cor- 
respond. There  is  no  prairie  in  the  Catfish  valley  proper.  Along  the  head  stieams  in 
Springfield,  Westport  and  Burke,  the  marshes  are  of  considerable  extent. 
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Immediately  easi  of  the  Catfish  valley  the  country  lies  higher,  but  soon  sinks 
a^rain,  descending  with  the  eastward  descent  of  the  strata,  this  part  of  the  county  run- 
ing  from  240  to  400  feet  in  altitude.  Here  we  find  a  gently  undulating  surface,  the 
ridges  having  a  flowing  contour,  and  aQ  topographical  features  showing  the  linear  di- 
rection induced  by  the  glacial  movement.  Numerous  narrow  and  linear  marsh  strips 
are  found  on  the  lowest  portions,  whilst  prairies  of  some  size  occur  on  the  highest,  Ije- 
ing  for  the  most  part  underlaid  by  Umestone. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  is  a  high  and  hilly  belt  of  country  from  400  to 
600  feet  in  altitude,  which  extends  southward  from  Middleton,  along  the  ac^'oining 
parts  of  Verona,  Fitchburg,  Oregon  and  Montrose.  Crossing  the  divide  in  the  Sugar 
rirer  valley,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  entirely  different  looking  country  —  one  where  all 
irregularities  are  due  solely  to  subaerial  erosion,  where  the  ridges  are  high  and  bold,  and 
the  branch  valleys  ramifying,  narrow,  and  steep-sided.  Tlie  two  main  branches  of 
Sugar  river  separate  on  the  southern  Hne  of  tlie  town  of  Montrose,  one  setting  back  in 
a  more  westerly  direction  than  tlie  other.  Both  have  numerous  branch-streams,  each 
of  which  has  its  steep-sided  flat-lx)ttomed  ravine.  Here  the  ridges  rise  to  500  or  600  feet 
in  altitude,  and  are  nearly  always  occupied  by  fertile  prairie,  whilst  the  valley  bottoms 
stand  at  300  to  400,  are  wooded  with  a  growth  of  small  oaks,  and  show,  rarely,  narrow 
stripe  of  mat^h. 

As  to  fertihty  of  soil,  Dane  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  state.  The 
prairies,  found  for  the  most  part  on  the  higher  ground,  owe  their  especial  fertility,  usu- 
ally, to  the  underlying  hmestone,  but  the  low  ground  of  the  Catfish  valley,  though  often 
on  tiie  upper  sandy  layers  of  the  Potsdam  scries,  has  everywhere  an  excellent  soil,  which 
it  owes  to  alluvial  depositions,  or  to  the  drift  materials.  A  poor  soil  is  seen  only  on  the 
low  grounds  adjoining  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  the  sand  comes  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  rarely  affects  the  soil  over  any  considerable  area. 
East  of  tlie  dnft  limit,  it  is  buried  beneath  drift  materials,  whilst  west  of  the  same  line 
it  appears  only  on  the  steep  sides  of  ravines.  The  prevailing  timber  of  Dane  county  is 
small  oak,  occurring  in  patches  or  groves,  constituting  what  are  knov.Ti  as  '*oak  open- 
ings." 

The  Dane  county  list  of  geological  formations  includes  nearly  the  whole  Wisconsin 
series.  The  Cincinnati  and  Niagara,  however,  occur  only  on  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  in 
tliat  portion  of  the  county  tliat  is  not  included  in  the.  Central  Wisconsin  district. 

The  Archcean  does  not  come  to  the  sur&«ce  in  Dane  county,  but  the  Artesian  borings 
at  Madison  reach  it  at  some  800  feet  below  the  surface,  and  480  feet  below  the  level  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  wliich  point  a  dark-grey  felsitic  rock  is  struck.  Into  this  one  of  the 
wells  i>enetrate8  for  187  feet,  reaching  a  point  667  feet  below  Lake  Michigan,  and  82 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  llie  Potsdam  sandstone  conies  to  the  surface  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wisconsin,  and  along  tlie  bottoms  of  a  number  of  smaller  tributary  valleys  in 
Dane,  Roxbury,  Berry  and  Cross  Plains.  It  is  also  at  the  surface  over  a  considerable 
area  at  the  head  of  the  Catfish  valley,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  branch  valleys,  in  Spring- 
field, Westix)rt,  Windsor,  Burke,  etc.;  but  in  all  this  area  only  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  formation  are  at  surface.  The  Mendota  (jtnd  Madison  beds  are  the  surface  rtx;ks  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  Catfish  valley,  reaching  from  tlie  south  side  of  Lake  Monona  to 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Kegonsa.  These  layers  are  at  surface  along  some  of  the  valley- 
bottoms  of  iM)rthem  Middleton,  southern  Springfield,  and  adjoining  towns,  as  also  on 
the  flank»  of  the  higher  ground  and  outliers  that  border  tlie  valley  of  the  Wisconsin. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  two  layers  in  Dane  county  is  alx)ut  70  feet.  The  Lower  Mag- 
fiesian  limesf4>ne  forms  the  upper  part  of  all  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  north  part  of  the 
county.  It  fo  ms,  also,  the  flanks  of  the  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Catfish  valley, 
whose  Ixjttoib  t  becomes  in  the  region  south  of  Lake  Kegonsa.  It  comes  up  again  un- 
derneath toe    tfW  marsliy  ground  that  borders  Waterloo  ci-eek  in  York,  Bristol,  Sun 
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Prairie  and  Medina,  its  eastward  descent  having  carried  it  here  far  below  the  altitades 
at  which  it  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  county.  It  lies  also  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  of  Sugar  river  and  its  numerous  branch  vaQeys,  crowns  the  outlying  blufb  of  the 
Wisconsin  vailey,  and  occurs  also  in  several  small  isolated  patches,  within  the  Potsdam 
area  of  the  Catfish  valley.  The  thicknete  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  in  Dane  county  seems 
rarely  to  be  more  than  80  feet,  whilst  its  vexy  irregular  upper  surface  brings  it  often  into 
the  horizon  of  tlie  next  formation  above.  The  St,  Peters  sandstone  occupies  a  large 
tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley,  where  it  appears  to  be  never  more  than  50 
feet  in  thickness.  It  is  found,  also,  forming  a  narrow  band  around  tlie  Trenton  areas 
of  York,  Bristol  and  Windsoc  West  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  occupies  much  of  the  high 
ground  forming  the  divide  from  tlie  viUley  of  the  Sugar  river.  In  the  la^-namcd  vaUcy 
and  its  branches  the  St.  Peters  fonns  the  lower  part  of  the  bluff  sides,  having  its  full 
thickness  of  80  to  90  feet  It  occurs  also  in  several  detaclied  areas  in  the  high  country 
north  of  Black  Earth  creek.  The  Trenton  limestone  occurs  in  detadied  areas,  mostly  of 
considerable  size,  capping  the  high  ground  ou  both  sides  of  the  Catfish  valley.  Some  of 
the  areas,  however,  are  quite  large,  covering  one  or  two  townships,  as  in  Middleton, 
York,  Christiana  and  Albion.  In  Springdale  and  Primrose  the  narrow  ridges  between 
the  streams,  carry  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  being  at  times  capped 
by  the  Galena.  For  the  most  part,  the  Trenton  areas  of  Dane  county  include  only  the 
lower  part  of  that  formation.  The  GaUna  limestone  occurs  only  as  a  capping  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  ridges  of  Springdale  and  Primrose,  and  in  two  or  three  small  areas 
in  Christiana. 

Cross  sections  for  Dane  county,  both  nortJi  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  are  givea 
on  Plates  XXIV  and  XXV,  showing  both  the  surface  contour,  and  the  succession  and  rela- 
tions of  tlie  several  strata.  Two  other  sections  through  the  county,  drawn  on  a  larger 
scale,  will  be  found  attached  to  Plate  XIII  of  the  Atlas.  These  sections,  with  the  col- 
ored map,  render  unnecessary  any  further  general  descriptionj. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  county  the  lower  or  Buff  portions  of  the  Trenton  shows  in  nu* 
merous  quarries,  many  of  which  yield  a  good  building  stone.  Amongst  many  quarries 
we  may  list  the  following:  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25,  York;  N.  £.  qr.  Sec.  26,  Mediosi,  a  large 
quarry  with  a  12  feet  face;  on  Sees.  29,  35  and  36,  Deorfield;  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22,  N.  K. 
qr.  Sec.  24,  and  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  Cluistiana,  the  last  one  showing  15  feet  of  regular, 
heavy  layers;  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  S.  W.  qr.  Sea  5i2.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27, 
Albion;  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  Dunkirk,  where  there  is  a  15  feet  &oe;  S.  W.  comer  Sec.  3, 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10,  where  there  are  10  feet  of  even,  heavy  layers,  S.  E. 
qr.  Sec.  13,  N.  E.  comer  Sec.  14,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  86,  Pleasant  Springs; 
Sec.  4,  Cottage  Grove;  N,  W.  qr.  Sec.  14,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  Sun  Prairie;  N.  W.  qr. 
Sec.  17,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  34,  Bristol;  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14, 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  Windsor;  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  S.  W.  qr.  See  26,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35, 
Burke;  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14  and  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11,  Windsor. 

The  quarry  on  tlie  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  Pleasant  Springs,  is  on  the  western  edgo  of 
a  Trenton  area,  and  shows  15  feet  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  formation.  The  upper 
layers  are  thin,  whilst  tlie  lower  six  feet  are  taken  up  by  two  very  heavy  firm  layers, 
between  which  is  a  persistent  tliin  seam.  2  inches  tliick,  which  affords  large  regular 
paving  slabs.  The  limestone  is  yellowish,  much  marked  by  dendritic  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  is  easily  trimmed  into  smootli  blocks.  The  thin  upper  layers  show  numer- 
ous nests  of  crystals  of  limonite,  pseudomorphous  after  pyrite,  as  also  large  casts  of 
orthoceratites.  The  top  layer  is  glaciated,  the  striffi  running  almost  due  south.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  quarry,  the  junction  with  tlie  St.  Peters  is  exposed.  A  wbQ  near  by 
is  58  feet  in  tlie  latter  formation.  The  quarry  is  on  old  one,  having  been  opened  22 
years,  during  which  time  4,000  cords  of  stone  have  been  removed. 

The  quarry  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  4,  Cottage  Grove,  shows  20  feet  of  tliin,  and 
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Tety  even- bedded,  close 'textured,  jellowish,  limestone,  which  k  mucU  murlceil  h;  dend- 
ritic: manganeae  oxide,  and  coDtains  the  tollovi'iii);  fouaila;  Petrata  comicu/uni,  Stropko- 
mtna  alUmata,  a,  small  Orihia,  a  Ski/neonella,  CypricardiUs  xvntricosa,  Trochontnia 
umbilicala,  HtlicotoTna  planulata,  and  fragments  of  timall  orthocemtiha.  The  f OMila 
are  casts  only. 

The  quarries  on  Sec.  23,  San  Prairie,  thow  in  all  a  thickneu  of  about  20  feet,  the 
upper  layers  of  which  aie  thin,  shaly,  and  bloiak  in  color,  and  appear  to  belong  tu  thi 
"Blue"  beds,  wbilst  below thens  are  heavy  regrular  layers  of  buff-colorcd  liD>?stone. 
ImmiHUati-'ly  beneath  the  shaly  layers  ore  found  layers  of  a  very  close- textured,  purplish 
brown,  chonchoidal  fracturinK  rock  (398),  auyyiag  Columnaria  alreolata.  From  the 
bnff  layers,  tlie  following  fossils  were  obtained  (697,693):  Pttrain  cornicalum,  Orihia 
Irieenaria,  SirophomKita  camerata,  C</pricardUeg  eenlricosa,  very  large  ca^ts  of  the  ex- 
terior of  Ti-ochonema  uminlicata,  Raphlatoma  lentieularis,  a  Machiwnia,  Orthocerat 
terUbrah,  Oriho.eiaa  antUum,  Gyroeeraa  duplieottatum,  a.  pp.,  Oncocerag  pindion, 
and  crinoidiU  sttiua.  A  stroug  lime,  bard  to  slack,  is  made  hen  from  the  buff  beds,  but 
the  stone  is  usi  d  chiefly  ior  building  purposes. 

At  the  largo  quarries  on  tlic  prairie,  in  the  nortJi  half  of  Sec.  34,  Bristol,  are  exposed 
of  tlu  Blue  limestone  about  8  feet,  of  the  Buff  about  10  feet.  The  Blue  beds  show  a 
dark  bluish- ^my  rock  (70^).  with  a  flinty-textured  matrix,  in  which  are  ecattored  numer- 
ous minute  itrings  and  pi^lches  of  calcite.  Tlie  layers  of  this  rock  are  about  one-hulf  to 
therc-founlis  inch  in  thicknesa,  very  rough- surfaced,  and  show  numerous  obscure  im- 
pressions of  fossils,  of  wliich  two  brachiopiidB,  Rhi/ncontlla  and  Sirophomena,  appear  to 
be  most  abundant.  Between  tliesij  layers  are  vory  thin,  regular,  fragile,  dork  brown 
shaly  layers,  on  which  are  fiue,  black,  graptolite-Uke  markings.  The  rough-surfaced 
blue  layers  contain;  silica,  7.0(i;  alumina,  2.21;  carbonato  of  linie,  84.02;  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  5,33;  iron  peroxide,  0.'8^!;  iron  protoxide,  0.39;  water,  0.61  ^  100.43.  The 
Buff  beds  Itelcw  are  regular  heavy  laj'eis  of  yellowish  cloee-taxtured  limestone,  includ- 
ing some  of  a  dark  purplish  brown,  chonchoidal- &acturing  lock,  like  that  already  men- 
tioned as  seen  on  Sec.  14  of  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie.  TTie  buff-colored  rock  (704),  from 
directly  below  the  junction  with  the  Blue,  contains:  silica,  4.45;  alumina,  ^08;  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  56.07;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  35.32;  iron  peroxide,  0.69;  iron  protoxide, 
0.58;  water,  0.46  =  99t65,  The  usual  fossU  casts  are  found  in  the  Buff  beds,  including 
fine  ones  of  Cj/pricarditeg  ventrictua  and  Oyroceras  duplicoglatum. 

Fig.  50. 


Sscnoii  oa  &  Limi  Ruhhinii  X.  ra°  E.,  raatf  rut  8.  W.  qn.  nr  tmi  S.  W,  qb.  or  Skc.  3,  Niablt 

TO  TBI  NOHTH  LiNI  OT  Sec.  3,  DURIE. 

Sorlianlkl  sula  4  Inches,  1  mile;  vvrtlc*!  scale  1  iDcli,  VO  feel. 

Fig.  50  reprvsenta  a  section  obtained  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Bnrke, 
showing:  the  small  thickness  reached  by  the  St.  Peters  and  Lower  Magnesian  in  tins 
put  of  the  county. 

In  the  small  qnany  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  in  the  same  town,  a  2  inch  layer  is 
crowded  with  impressions  of  tlie  exterior,  and  casta  of  the  interior,  of  tlie  following  fos- 
ola  (6M):  Ptlraia  Comiculum,  Stropliomena  eamtrala,  S.  ineroiMta,  Su^torhynchiit 
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filitexta,  'S.  dejfecta,  Orthis  iricenaria,  Rhynccnella,  n.  Bp.,  Cypricardites  rentriema^ 
Raphiatoma  lenticularisy  Pleurotomaria  subconicQy  Trochanema  umbilicata,  Murehintonia 
bicinetay  M.  tricannata,  Ofihoceras  anellum,  O.  verUhrale. 

In  the  Catfish  Valley ,  the  Potsdam,  Mendota,  Madison  and  Lower  Magnesian  arc 
frequently  expOHed,  the  Isut  three  beings  quarried  at  numerous  places.  A  few  important 
points  only  can  be  mentioned.  O'Malley's  and  Veerhusen*8  quanies  in  Westport  yield 
very  handsome  ntone,  and  one  quite  different  from  the  general  run  of  the  Lower  Mag* 
nesiau.    O'Malley's  quarry,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10,  shows  the  following  section: 

Ft.    In, 

1.  Thin  bedded  to  shaly  yellow  limestone 6    . . 

2.  lliree  heavier  layers  of  the  same 2      6 

8.  Broken  ycUov/  limestone  with  much  ooUtic  chert  (641)  and  geodic  caldte 

(642) 4    .. 

4.  Very  heavy  layere — interttratified  with  two  or  three  thin  layers — of  cream- 
colored,  close,  granular-textured  limestone  (640;,  containing  4.06  per 
cent,  of  argillaceous  iiupurities 10    . . 

From  the  heavy  layers  of  No.  4,  one  of  which  has  a  thickness  of  24  inches,  some  2,000 
to  3,000  cords  have  been  removed,  the  stone  having  been  cliiefly  used  in  tlie  construction 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Mr.  Veerhusen's  quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  W. 
qr.  SfH;.  25,  is  on  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge,  of  Lower  Magnesian,  and  has  a  fificc  of  24 
feet,  a  large  amount  of  stone  having  been  removed.  The  following  is  the  section,  be- 
ginning above: 

Ft.    7«. 

1.  Rough,  brecdated,  yellow,  fine-granular  limestone  (629),  containing  3.49 

per  cent,  of  insoluble  ingredients;  bedding  indistinct S    . . 

2.  Very  heavy  layers,  some  4-5  feet  in  thickness,  of  pale  yellow,  dose-textured, 

granular  limestone  (626,  627,  628),  wliich  on  solution  leaves  a  large  res- 
idue of  &ie  gray  sand,  several  determinations  on  specimens  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  face  giving  12.14, 13.03,  20.59, 34.74, 35.63,  and  40.78 
per  cents.;  quarry  layers 15    . . 

3.  Greenish  sandy  layer  (629)^);  a  specimen  on  solution  left  41.17  per  cent. 

of  very  line  gray  sand 1     ., 

4.  Thinner-be<ldctl  Umestone,  like  No.  2,  but  finer-grained,  of  greenish  tint, 

and  profusely  marked  with  dendritic  oxide  of  manganese;  below  the 

base  of  the  main  quarr)';  thickness 8      6 

The  lowest  layer  is  39  feet  above  the  base  of  the  formation.  No.  2  has  yielded  a 
very  large  amount  of  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  Insane  Asylum.  The  stone  is 
Uke  that  from  O'Malley's  quarry  on  Sec.  10,  and  should  have  mudi  wider  use  than  form- 
erly. It  is  <i  much  handsomer  stone,  and  endures  weathering  better  than  the  sandstone 
used  in  Madison.  The  upper  and  less  sandy  layers  at  Veerhusen's  have  been  burned 
into  a  good  Hnie.  At  Westport  Station,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  26,  is  a  long  railroad 
cutting  ill  rough  the  v/estem  end  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  quarry  just  described  is 

situated.    The  doopest  part  of  the  Cut  shows  the  following  section : 

Ft,    /w. 

1.  LoirrrJfrtjyn^^iaH  limestone  (6^36);  gray-and-yellow-motOed,  porous,  mode- 

rately thin-bedded,  the  layers  somewhat  broken  and  displaced;  con- 
tains 11.52  percent,  of  argillaceous  impurities;  at  l>ase  is  a  thin  layer  of 
white  oc'Hitic  chert,  and  another  of  greensand;  in  all 20    . . 

2.  Madison  sandstone,  including:  tliick-bedded,  yellowish,  fine-grained  sand- 

stone (6^57),  with  only  2  per  cent,  of  soluble  ingredients,  19  feet;  lighter 
colore<l  sandstone,  2  feet  6  inches;  and  purely  silidous,  white  sandstone, 
I    often  loose,  and  comix)8ed  of  much  rolled  quartz  grains,  4  feet;  in  aU. .     25     6 
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The  quany  on  the  north  side  of  the  marsh,  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  Spiingfleld, 
is  on  the  Madison  sandstone,  whose  upper  layers  here  are  heavy,  re^lar,  bufif-colored, 
contain  over  40  per  cent,  of  soluble  ingredients,  and  mako  a  good  building  stone,  re- 
sembling that  quarried  at  the  same  horizon  near  Madison.  Heiny's  quanies,  on  the 
Lower  Magncsian,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  Springfield,  are  quite  dteasve.    They  show  the 

following  section: 

Feet. 

1.  Q^maddaamjwAYmnariosidi  yellow  limestone 5 

2.  HeavHy-bedded  white  layers  with  inuch  chert,  burnt  for  lime 10 

3.  No  exposure 25 

4.  Irregularly  thin-bedded,  porous,  white-and-yellow-mottled  limestone  (648),  with 

geodic  cavities,  many  black  dendritic  markings,  and  6.11  per  cent,  of  msoluble 
ingredients 15 

The  lowest  exposure  is  near  the  base  of  the  formation. 

The  Madison  sandstone  and  overlying  Lower  ^lagnesian  aro  finely  exposed  in  a  large 
quany  on  the  edge  of  tlie  high  land,  S.  £.  qr.  Sec.  11,  Middleton.  The  following 
section,  taken  hero,  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  great  Lower  sandstone  series 
graduates  upward  into  the  Lower  Magnesian;  the  order  is  as  usual  a  descending  one: 

LOWBR  MAGNESIAN. 

Ft.    In, 

1.  Very  irregular  layers,  altematingly  thick  and  thin,  of  a  brownish-gray, 

dose- textured,  nainutply -crystalline,  chorty  hmestone  (591),  whidi  leaves 
on  solution  4.39  per  cent,  of  a  very  fine,  clayey  residue;  7  feet  below  the 
top  is  a  marked  concretionary  layer,  one  foot  thick 18     4 

2.  Brecciated  layer  of  sandy,  grayish  limestone  (592),  containing  63.89  per 

cent,  of  fine  gray  quartz  sand 1     . . 

8.  Thick  layer  of  gray,  flinty- textured  limestone,  with  a  tliin,  sandy  layer  at  top      1      1 

4.  Ck)ncretionary,  cavity- bearing  limestone  (593),  which  leaves  on  solution 

11.03  per  cent,  of  fine,  grayish,  alumino.us  residue;  the  cavities  carry  dol- 
omite crystals 4      4 

5.  Yellowish  calcareous-sandstone 10 

6.  Yellowish  limestone,  in  places  quite  sandy 2    . . 

7.  Very  close-textured,  non-crystalline,  yellowish  limestone  (594),  containing 

9.19  per  cent,  of  fine,  aluminous,  insoluble  matter,  and  much  marked  by 
dendritic  oxide  of  manganese .' 2      2 

8.  Brownish,  sandy,  porous  limestone  (595,  652),  carrying  oc>litic  chert,  numer- 

ous crystal-lined  cavities,  and  containing  28.04  per  cent,  of  sand 2      2 

9.  Yellow-and-gray-mottled,  rough-textured,  conchoidal- fracturing  limestone 

(596),  containing  3.89  per  cent,  of  aluminous  impurities 1     . . 

10.  OoHtic  chert  layer  (597;  nearly  pure  quartz,  only  .01  per  cent,  being  solu- 

ble        6 

MADISON    BEDS. 

11.  Pure  white,  exceedingly  fine  sandstone  (598,  651),  composed  of  angular  to 

rolled  grains  of  translucent  quartz;  often  loose  sand;  the  layer  very  ir- 
regular, swelling  down  and  cutting  ofl^'the  layers  below;  in  some  places 
cutting  ofl^  also  the  layers  ahore;  tliickncss  varies  from  7  inches  to 1      5 

12.  (iight  yellow,  friable,  fine-grained,  dolomitic  sandstone  (599,  650),  composed 

of  rolled  quartz  grains  embedded  in  a  crystalline  dolomitic  matrix;  the 
sand  lieing  63.4  per  cent,  of  the  rock;  tlie  exact  equivalents  of  the  Mad- 
ison building-stone;  thickness 15      7 

Total 49     6 
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The  following  is  the  section  at  MacDride^s  point,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Mendo- 
ta,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  Madison: 

JTL    In. 

I.  Heavy-bedded,  jointed  Mendota  limestone  (6H4),  having  a  brown  color,  and 

cloee-grainod,  flinty  matrix,  and  leaving  on  solution  15.05  ^er  cent,  of  a 
fine  sandy  residue;  layers  run  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness;  joints  N.  87*'  W., 
used  in  construction  of  old  capitol  at  Madison 21      8 

II.  Thin-laminated  yreensand  layer 1     . . 

III.  Upper  layers  of  Potsdam  sandstone;  fine-grained,  light-greenish-tinted. 

calcareous  sandstone,  containing  15.5  per  cent,  of  soluble  ingredients; 
thin-bedded,  alternate  layers,  different  colors;  some  more  calcareous 
layers  weathoring  in  relief;  scolithus-heaxing 31    . . 

On  tlie  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  and  the  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  Madison,  is  a  round  isolated  hill 
capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  top  of  tlie  hill  is  almost  completely  encircled  by 
a  large  quarry  which  exposes  the  Lower  portions  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Madison  sandstone.  The  following  section  includes  the  quany  face  and  the 
record  of  a  v.rell  near  by: 

LOWER  HAONE8IA17. 

F'i.    In. 

1.  Yellow,  fine,  granular,  dose  textured  limestone   (607);  tliin  bedded  to 

shaly;  some  few  layers  near  the  top  are  burnt  for  lime 5     8 

2.  Gray-and-yellow-mottled,  porous  limestone  (603,  61 H,  with  large  patches 

of  rhombohedral  calcite,  much  dendritic  manganese  oxide,  and  4.1  per 

cent,  insoluble  matter;  forming  one  layer 2    . . 

3.  Thin-bedded  to  shaly  yellow  limestone,  mostly  quite  sandy 10    . . 

4.  Layer  burnt  for  lime  (606)  and  containing  only  2.3  per  cent,  of  insoluble 

ingredients 8 

5.  Layer  of  oolitic  chert  (606);  a  milk-white  material  made  up  of  little  con- 

cretions ^  to  xV  inch  in  diameter,  which  consist  of  minute  rounded  grains 
of  limpid  quartz  encased  in  a  milk-white  powdery  matrix;  having  the  fol- 
lowing composition:  silica,  98.01;  alumina,  0.53;  iron  sesquioxide,  0.73; 
lime,  0.67;  magnesia,  0.21=l(X).lo;  thickness,  one  inch  to 6 

MADISON. 

6.  Greensand  layer,  consisting  of  a  matrix  of  roimded  quartz-grains  and  dark 

green  grains  of  glauconite  . , 1      6 

7.  Light  buff-colored  sandstone  (604);  in  heavy  uniform  layers  six  inches  to 

two  feet  in  thickness;  much  used  as  a  building  stone  in  Madison:  con- 
tains 10  per  cent,  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 12    . . 

8.  Light-colored  sandstone,  similar  to  the  foregoing  but  less  firm  and  regular; 

in  tlie  lowest  portions  at  the  base  of  the  quarry  a  loose  white  sand. . .      5      8 

9.  Unexposed,  below  the  quarry  base 5    . . 

10.  Soft  red  and  brown  sandstone  in  well 14    . . 

MENDOTA. 

11.  Hard  yellow  limestone,  in  well 30    . . 

POTSDAM. 

12  Soft  greenish  sandstone,  in  well 20    .. 

107    .. 

The  building  stone  of  these  quarries  is  much  sought  for.    It  is  obtained  also  from 
quarries  across  a  small  valley,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  21.    It  was  formerly  worked  to  :& 
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oonniderable  extent  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  sections  17  and  18;  and  beyond  doubt  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighboring  country  at  many  other  fovorably  located  points.  *  This  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  since  in  the  present  quarries  the  stripping  has  become  a 
heavy  expense. 

At  Madison,  the  Mendota  is  erposed  in  severed  smaU  railroad  cuttings  (622)  on  the 
north  side  of  Sec.  22.  On  the  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23,  on  the  point  of  a  low  ridge  projecting  into 
the  mafsh,  is  a  qnarry  of  some  size,  showing  tlie  lower  10  feet  of  the  Mendota  limestone. 
The  upper  layen*  are  thin,  the  lower  heavier,  and  all  very  irregular.  The  rock  (613)  is 
a  dark  yellow  to  brownish,  rough- textured,  concretionary  limestone,  containing  many 
red  patdies  of  iron  oxide,  which  proceeds,  apparently,  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite.  The 
composition  is:  silica,  4.18;  alumina,  2.17;  iron  peroxide,  1.45;  carbonate  of  lime,  55.68; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  35.52;  water,  0.58=100.58.  Greensand  in  scattering  grains,  and 
light  green  earthy  patches  are  seen  throughout,  whilst  a  regular  greensand  layer  (612) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  marks  the  base  of  the  formation.  Towards  the  side  of  the 
ridge  the  limestone  layers  have  an  inclined  position  due  to  undermining.  This  quarr>' 
was  one  of  the  first  points  at  which  the  Mendota  was  recognized,  and  may  be  regarde<  1 
as  typical  of  the  lower  part  of  the  formation.  The  rock  has  many  points  in  oonmion 
with  the  Lower  Magnesian,  l^eing  quite  as  free  from  sand  as  that  rock. 

The  Artesian-bormg  in  the  Capitol  park  at  Madison  has  a  depth  of  1,015  feet,  pene- 
trating in  its  course  Oladal  Drift,  tlie  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  200  feet  of  the  ArchaBan 
rocks.  The  water  in  the  weU  comes  within  some  60-70  feet  of  the  surface,  from  where 
it  is  pumped  for  use  in  the  boilers  at  the  Capitol  and  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is  re- 
garded  as  a  "  mineral "  water,  but  is  not  one,  being  freer  from  solid  ingredients  than 
ordinary  well  water,  and  containing  nothing  unusual  except  a  small  quantity  of  iron 
bicarbonate,  the  iron  of  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  peroxidizes,  and  produces  a 
brownish  sediment.  A  record  of  this  boring  has  already  been  given  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  Dr.  Lapham,  page  50;  the  greenish  mineral  from  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  is,  however,  probably  not  prehnite,  as  there  given.  Tlie  Artman  lx)ring  at  tlie 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  depot  })egins  at  a  level  74  feet  below  the  top  of  the  boring  in 
the  Capitol  park,  and  brings  water  to  within  7  feet  of  the  surface.    The  following  is 

an  abbreviated  register  of  this  boring: 

Feet 

Drift:  sand  and  clay,  with  bowlders;  the  lower  part  nearly  all  loose  sand,  so  that 

it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  drift  ends  and  the  underlying  sandrock  be- 
gins; about 70 

Potsdam  sandstone:  specimens  from  depths  of  200,  250,  290,  350,  360,  880  and 
390  feet  show  very  fine,  white  quartz  sand,  stained  here  and  there  with 
deep  brown  points  of  iron  oxide,  and  entirely  non-calcareous;  some  of  the 
sand  is  a  little  coarser,  and  all  as  seen  under  the  microscope  is  made  up  of 
very  much  rolled  grains,  the  larger  ones  of  which  are  ahnost  wholly  spher- 
ical. Specimens  from  600  and  680  feet  are  also  of  hmpid  quartz,  but  the 
grains  are  very  much  coarser  and  less  rounded.  The  lowest  layer  of  the 
formation  struck  is  soft  red  shale,  Uke  that  found  in  the  Capitol  well. 
Thickness  in  all,  about 665 

Archcean:  dark  colored  rock,  like  that  in  the  Capitol  well  50 

Depth  of  boring » 785 

Tlie  lower  layers  of  the  Madison  sandstone  are  quarried  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28, 
Madison,  on  the  soutli  shore  of  Lake  Wingra,  and  the  same  rock  is  finely  exposed  (614, 
617)  witJi  a  thickness  of  23  feet,  largely  pure  white  sand,  and  overlaid  by  17  feet  of  non- 
arenaceous  thin- bedded  Lower  Magnesian,  in  the  railroad  cutting,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35. 
About  35  feet  below  the  bottom  of  this  cut,  10  feet  of  Mendota  is  exposed  on  the 
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south  shore  of  Lake  Monona,  near  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Sec.  26.    On  Uie  south  line  of  the 

town  of  Madison,  Sec.  33,  a  large  quarry  on  the  Lower  Magnesian  shows  the  following, 

beginning  above: 

Ft,    In, 

1.  Concretionary  and  irregularly  bedded,  yellowish-gray  limestone 10    . . 

2.  Chert  layer;  sometimes  forming  a  continiious  nodular- surfaced  layer,  at 

others  occurring  in  a  row  of  separate  nodules;  internally,  the  cliert 
(644)  is  brown-and- white-banded,  and  jaspery;  externally  it  has  a  soft, 
white,  sihcious  coating 3 

3.  Compact,  heavily  bedded,  flinty-textured,  gray  limestone  (644)  containing  a 

few  geodic  cavities  lined  with  dolomitic  crystals;  composed  of  silica, 
1.09;  alumina,  0.44;  iron  peroxide,  0.43;  iron  protoxide,  0.&3;  lime 
carbonate,  66.82;  magnesia  carbonate,  30.40;  water,  0.36=100.16;  tliick- 
ness 4    .. 

4.  Chert  layer,  like  No.  2 2 

5.  Very  heavily  bedded  limestone,  like  No.  1 5    . . 

Throughout  the  quarry  there  is  a  marked  local  dip  of  10*"  to  15**  southward.  The 
quarries  have  been  opened  for  20  years,  the  stone  being  used  altogether  for  burning  into 
lime,  of  which  about  20,000  bushels  are  made  annually  in  two  large  kilns. 

On  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Eegonsa,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  26,  Dann,  a  large  ex- 
posure shows  the  following: 

FeH. 

I.  White  sandstone  with  brownish  stains* 1 

II.  Greensand  layer 2 

III.  Light-colored,  soft,  thin-bedded,  calcareous  sandy  layers,  with  specks  of  green- 

sand  and  geodic  calcite 1 

IV.  Whitish  layer,  more  calcareous  than  the  preceding 2 

V.  Heavily- bedded,  light  yellowish  sandstone  (693);  fine-grained,  firm,  nearly 

one-half  soluble,  the  residue  made  up  of  angular  to  subangular  white  sand; 

in  parts  cross-laminated 12 

VI.  Sandy,  yellowish,  fine-grained  limestone 12 

The  lowest  layers  are  unmistakably  Mendota,  which  is  here  much  less  sliarply  defined 
than  usual  from  the  Madison.  One-half  mile  north,  friatde,  brownish,  entirely  non- 
calcareous,  Madison  sandstone  is  seen  on  the  hill  side,  corresponding  to  tiie  uppermost 
layers  of  the  foregoing  section.  A  similar  sandrock  shows  near  the  roadside  on  the 
north  line  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  at  the  Town  House,  on  the  center  of  the  south 
line  of  Sec.  21,  and  in  the  field  near  the  middle  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  tlie  last  named 
lying  near  to,  and  about  15  feet  below,  one  of  Lower  Magnesian.  All  of  these  expobuzes 
appear  to  carry  the  Madison  to  an  unusual  thic^kness,  50  or  60  feet. 

On  the  divide  Itetweem  the  Cntfish  and  Sugar  river  vallei/Sf  in  Middleton,  Verona, 
Fitchburg,  Montrose  and  Oregon,  the  Trenton  is  the  rock  most  commonly  quarried,  be- 
ing obtained  from  the  tops  of  isolated  ridges  whose  sides  often  show  large  exposures  of 
the  St.  Peters.  Amongst  other  quarries  may  be  named  those  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 
(662,  663,  669),  and  tlie  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35  (664,  665,  666),  Middleton;  the  very  laig« 
quarries  on  Sees.  7,  15  and  18,  Fitchburg;  those  on  Sees.  13  and  26,  Monhone;  those  on 
Sees.  4  and  24,  Oregon;  and  those  on  Sees.  28  and  35,  Rutland.  All  of  these  are  in  the 
BufF  beds,  generally  dose  to  the  St.  Peters. 

In  the  Sitgar  river  valley  and  its  branch  valleys  the  Trenton  is  quarried  at  a  few 
points,  but  the  St.  Peters  mokes  very  frequent  natural  exposures  of  large  size.    Clifih 
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uid  shelving  ledges  of  brownish,  frialib  St  Peter's  are  frequent  on  the  mlley  aides,  and 
isolated  hlu%  and  tonere  of  the  same  rock  aie  to  be  Been  at  several  places  witliin  the 
vallefs  themselTes.  One  of  these  towera.  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  II 
Piimroae,  known  as  tlie  Devil's  Chimnej',  is  dn^ulB^  in  section,  GO  feet  high.  50  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  t«p  and  40  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  isolated  bluff  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  Spiingdale,  is  100  feet  high,  100  yards  in  diameter  at  base  an<l 
20  on  top. 

On  tlu  Wisconsin  ricer  slope  the  exposures  and  quarries,  which  are  numerous,  are 
chiefly  in  the  Potsdam,  Hendota,  Madison  and  Lower  Magnesian.  The  Trenton  is 
quarried,  however,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  18,  Middleton,  at  the  top  of  a  high  bluff, 
showing  90  feet  of  St.  Peters  (668)  as  represented  in  Fig.  51. 

Fig.  51. 


SlCtlOM  AcBOBSTBI  VlLLET  OP  BLtOK  EakTH  CbBIK. 

Venicsl  ■CAle  30O  teat  to  Ihs  inclt.    HorlzanUl  ■«lii  1M  feat  U  tho  Inch. 

The  Trenton  at  this  place  (6-59,  660,  661)  tontaios  numerous  casts  of  the  following 
fossils:  Betraia  eornieulum,  Stropkomena.  CyprieardiUs  vcntricotun Raphistoma  lenticu- 
lore,  Troekonemaumbilicala,  Murchigonia  bieiticia,  M.  Iricarinala,  Pleurolomaria  Si- 
aoni,  Oneocemt  pandion,  and  Orthoceroi  anellum.  The  Trenton  shows  also  in  a  small 
qoany  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  on  the  N.  W .  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  BeiTy,  far  awaj  from  any 
other  Trenton  aiea. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


THE    QUATERNARY  DEPOSITS. 


THE  GLACIAL  DRIFTS 

The  first  and  most  striking  fact  that  presents  itself  to  the  investi- 
gator of  the  drift  phenomena  of  Wisconsin  is  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  driftless  region^  the  remainder  of  the  state  at  the  same 
time  displaying  an  altogether  extraordinary  development  of  the  drift 
materials.  In  the  driftless  region,  which  occupies  12,000  square 
miles  of  the  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin,  or  nearly  one-fourth 
the  entire  area  of  the  state,  the  drift  is  not  merely  insignificant,  but 
absolutely  wanting.  Except  in  the  valleys  of  the  largest  streams, 
like  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi,  not  a  single  erratic  bowlder,  nor 
even  a  rounded  stone,  is  to  be  seen  throughout  the  district;  whilst  the 
exception  named  is  not  really  an  exception,  the  small  gravel  deposits 
that  occur  on  these  streams  having  evidently  been  brought  by  the 
rivers  themselves,  during  their  former  greatly  expanded  condition, 
from  thooe  portions  of  their  courses  that  lie  within  the  drift-bearing 
regions. 

The  outline  of  the  driftless  area  is  for  the  most  part  quite 
sharply  defined,  both  by  a  more  or  less  sudden  cessation  of  the  drift 
materials,  and  by  a  change  in  the  topography  as  the  line  is  crossed 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  east- 
ern boundary,  close  to  which  are  often  found  heavy  morainic  heaps, 
with  numerous  bowlders  of  a  large  size,  and  on  the  different  sides  of 
which  the  topographical  effects  of  purely  subaerial  erosion  witli- 
out  drift,  and  those  of  partial  glacial  erosion  with  drift,  are  strongly 
contrasted.  The  northern  boundary,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely  in  a 
level  country,  the  drift  materials  increasing  quite  gradually  in  quan- 
tity as  it  is  left  behind  to  the  southward. 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  gfive,  in  the  space  available,  more  than  a  brief  sammazy  of  the 
large  amount  of  material  with  regard  to  the  glacial  drift  that  has  been  obtained  during 
the  survey  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  with  tlie  main  cwchudons  reached. 
These,  it  is  believed,  when  taken  together  with  the  results  of  the  woi^  of  ottier  mem- 
bers of  the  corps,  will  bo  found  of  considerable  interest. 
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Plate  XXYI  shows  the  boundary  of  the  drif tless  region  for  the  lar- 
ger part  of  its  extent  in  Wisconsin.  This  line  lies  chiefly  in  the  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  district,  but  for  the  four  townships  south  of  Dane 
county  has  been  copied  from  the  maps  of  Mr.  Strong.  Entering 
Dane  county  on  the  middle  of  the  south  line  of  Montrose,  T.  5,  R.  8 
E.,  it  nearly  coincides  with  Sugar  river  as  far  as  the  head  of  that 
stream  in  Cross  Plains,  T.  7,  E.  7  E.  Along  this  portion  of  its 
course  the  heaviest  drift  deposits  arc  several  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
the  boundary,  which  they  gradually  near  to  the  northward.  From 
the  head  of  Sugar  river  the  divide  is  crossed  to  Black  Earth  river,  the 
northern  side  of  which  is  followed  into  the  tow^ns  of  Black  Earth  and 
Mazoraanie,  T.  8,  R.  6  E.  Thence,  bending  northward,  and  cross- 
ing the  Wisconsin  between  Sauk  City  and  the  mouth  of  Honey  creek, 
the  line  pursues  a  northerly  course  across  Sauk  Prairie  to  the  foot  of 
the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  morainic  drift  occurring  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  or  three  miles  east  of  it.  On  top  of  the  quartzite  ranges 
no  drift  is  seen  west  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  whose  valley  are,  however, 
heavy  doposits,  and  the  line  appears  thus  to  make  a  slight  bend  east- 
ward. North  of  the  ridge,  however,  it  is  further  west  again,  for  large 
heaps  occur  at  Baraboo,  and  bowlders  are  to  be  seen  two  or  three 
miles  west  of  that  place. 

Beyond  the  Baraboo,  the  line  continues  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
the  north  line  of  Sauk  county,  where  it  bends  out  to  the  westward 
along  the  high  ground  that  forms  the  rim  of  the  sand  plain  of  Juneau 
and  Adams  counties,  for  granitic  and  other  bowlders  may  be  seen 
all  along  the  road  from  Kilbourn  to  Mauston,  as  far  as  the  N.  W.  qr. 
of  Sec.  27,  T.  14,  R.  5  E.  Very  soon,  however,  a  sharp  bend  is  made 
to  the  eastward  again,  the  line  following  the  inner  edge  of  the  high 
ground  to  the  Wisconsin,  above  the  Dalles,  and,  after  crossing  the 
river,  in  a  curving  direction  through  southeastern  Adams  county. 
Turning  then  northward,  it  lies  a  short  distance  west  of  the  east  line 
of  that  county,  until  its  northern  portion  is  reached,  when,  curving 
once  more  to  the  westward,  it  crosses  the  Wisconsin  again  near 
Grand  Rapids,  in  Wood  county.  A  sketch  map  of  the  Wisconsin 
driftless  area,  given  by  J.  D.  Whitney,  ^  includes  all  of  Adams  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Juneau  counties  within  the  drift-bearing  area, 
and  shows  the  limit  altogether  to  the  west  of  the  Wisconsin.  This 
portion  of  the  state  he  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  mapped  from 
personal  investigation.  I  have  never  seen  any  sign  of  glacial  drift  in 
the  district  specified,  and,  indeed,  the  numerous  fragile  sandstone 
peaks  occurring  within  it  preclude  the  idea  that  the  glacial  forces 

'  Geological  Survcjy  of  Wiaoonain,  Vol.  I.    Albany,  1862. 
Wis.  Sub.— 39 
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could  ever  have  acted  there.  Flanking  the  north  side  of  the  qnartz* 
ite  bluff  at  Necodah,  in  Juneau  county,  is  a  great  bank  of  gravel  and 
rounded  bowlders,  but  these  are  wholly  of  quartzite,  derived  from  the 
bluff  itself,  and  must  hence  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  river  or  lake 
action  upon  the  quartzite.  Clay  and  sand  deposits  occur  in  much  of 
Adams  county,  as,  for  instance,  around  Friendship,  but  are  finely  lam- 
inated, and  appear  to  be  due  to  deposition  from  expanded  streams  or 
lakes,  being  wholly  without  associated  gravel.  From  southern  to 
northern  Adams,  the  drift  limit,  as  marked  by  the  loose  materials  of 
the  surface,  is  for  the  most  part  directly  along  the  edge  of  heavy  mo- 
rainic  heaps,  with  numerous  bowlders. 

Westward  from  Grand  Kapids,  the  drift  limit  is  not  always  so  well 
defined,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  far  from  the  line  of  the  Green  Bay 
and  Minnesota  railroad,  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  Black  river.  From 
here  it  bends  to  the  northeast,  crossing  the  line  of  the  West  Wiscon- 
sin road  some  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Eau  Claire. 

The  nature  of  the  topography  of  the  driftless  area,  everywhere 
most  patently  the  result  of  subaerial  erosion  exclusively,  is  even  more 
striking  proof  that  it  has  never  been  invaded  by  the  glacial  forces 
than  is  the  absence  of  the  drift  material.  Except  in  the  level  country 
of  Adams,  Juneau,  and  eastern  Jackson  counties,  it  is  everywhere  a 
region  of  narrow,  ramifying  valleys,  and  narrow,  steep-sided,  dividing 
ridges,  whose  directions  are  towards  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
whose  perfectly  coinciding  horizontal  strata  prove  conclusively  their 
erosive  origin.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Plate  XXVI,  on  which  are 
accurately  represented  all  but  the  very  smallest  streams,  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  feature  of  the  driftless  area.  Each  one  of  the 
numerous  streams  shown  has  its  own  ravine,  and  the  ravines  are  all 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  streams  in  them.  This 
is  well  brought  out  by  the  colored  geological  maps  of  Areas  D,  E,  G 
and  H,  in  the  Atias.  Since  the  several  strata  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
the  colors  representing  them  give  really  a  close  idea  of  the  topography. 
The  two  first  named  maps  include  portions  of  both  drift-bearing  and 
driftless  areas,  and  the  different  appearances  of  the  geological  outlines, 
stream  and  marsh  directions,  etc.,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
maps,  are  very  instructive.  It  should  be  said  that  this  difference  is 
due,  also,  partly,  but  not  mainly,  to  a  change  which  takes  place  mid- 
way within  the  districts  represented  by  these  maps,  from  a  nearly 
perfect  east  and  west  horizon  tali  ty  of  the  strata  to  a  small,  but  grad- 
ually increasing,  eastward  descent.  In  this  connection,  reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Mr.  Strong's  excellent  contour  maps  of  the 
lead  region. 
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In  the  central  plain  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties,  thougli  tlie 
ramifying  ridge-and -valley  topography  is  wanting,  no  less  indisputa- 
ble topographical  proof  is  at  hand  of  the  immunity  of  the  region  from 
the  glacial  action  in  past  time;  for,  dotting  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
we  find  the  numerous  sandstone  towers  that  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to  in  this  report.  The  fragile  character  of  these  peaks  is  snfiicient 
evidence  that  they  could  never  have  stood  in  the  path  of  a  glacier. 

The  altitude  of  the  driftless  area^  as  compared  with  the  drift- 
bearing  regions,  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  absence  of  the  drift  phenomena.     It  has  been  stated 
by  some  writers  that  the  drif tless  area  is  higher  than  the  drift- bearing, 
and  was,  consequently,  not  subjected  to  glacial  invasion.     It  is  true 
that  in  genial  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  is  lower  than  the  western, 
but  from  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  farther  than  this  the  state- 
ment is  inaccurate.     From  the  south  line  of  the  state  as  far  north  as 
the  head  of  Sugar  river,  in  Cross  Plains,  the  country  west  of  the  drift 
limit  rises  rapidly  200-400  feet.    Just  north  of  the  head  of  Sugar 
river,  the  limit  crosses  high  ground  —  the  western  extension  of  the 
high  limestone  and  prairie  belt  of  northern  Dane  and  southern  Colum- 
bia counties  —  and  the  altitudes  east  of  the  limit  are  as  great  as  those 
to  the  west;  whilst  in  passing  from  the  head  of  the  Catfish  river  west- 
ward, a  glacier  must  have  made  an  abrupt  ascent  of  fully  300  feet. 
North  of  Black  Earth  river,  the  limit  has  the  higher  ground,  by  200 
feet,  on  the  east.     Sauk  prairie  is  crossed  on  a  level,  and  though 
higher  ground  occurs  west  of  the  prairie,  its  topography  and  the  ab- 
sence of  drift  show  that  the  glacier  never  reached  so  far.     Where  the 
quartzite  range  north  of  Sauk  Prairie  is  crossed  by  the  limit,  it  is 
higher  (850  feet  above  Lake  Michigan)  than  any  part  of  the  driftless 
area  except  the  Blue  Mounds,  whilst  a  few  miles  east  a  great  develop- 
ment of  bowlders  and  gravel  is  found  on  one  of  the  highest  portions 
of  the  range  (900  to  950  feet  altitude).     From  th^  Baraboo  north  to 
the  Sauk  county  line,  there  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  the 
position  of  the  limit  and  the  altitude  of  the  country.     From  the  north 
line  of  Sauk  county,  in  curving,  as  previously  described,  to  the  east- 
ward and  northward  around  Adams  county,  the  limit  is  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  divide.     From  its  position  near  the  middle  of  the  east 
line  of  Adams  county,  the  country,  for  40  miles  to  the  west,  is  from 
100  to  200  feet  lower.     From  the  northwest  part  of  Adams  county 
to  the  Wisconsin  river  the  limit  is  in  a  level  country;  whilst  from  the 
Wisconsin  westward  the  country  north  of  it  is  everywhere  much 
higher  than  that  to  the  south,  the  rise  northward  continuing  to  within 
thirty  miles  of  Lake  Superior. 
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The  surface  features  of  the  drift-bearing  regions^  so  far  as  they 
are  independendent  of  the  rocky  formations  beneath,  are  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  of  the  driftless  area.  There  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  narrow  ridge-and-valley  topography,  or  of  very  steep- 
sided  valleys  generally,  the  contours  being  everywhere  more  flowing. 
The  difference  is  evidently  due  both  to  a  difl^erent  method  of  erosion 
and  to  the  obliteration  of  abrupt  changes  of  level  by  heavy  deposi- 
tions of  drift  materials  Another  marked  difference  is  noticed  in  the 
entire  absence,  east  of  the  drift  limit,  of  the  fragile  castellated  out- 
liers that  are  found  further  west.  Outliers  do  occur,  though  not 
abundantly,  but  are  thick  and  of  roundt^  contour,  and  more  com- 
monly of  limestone.  Still  another  contrast  is  presented  in  the  linear, 
and  for  considerable  areas  parallel,  arrangement  of  the  ridge,  valley, 
marsh,  and  stream  directions,  and  also  of  the  outlines  of  the  areas  oc- 
cupied  by  the  several  formations,  as  compared  with  the  ramifying 
arrangement  of  the  driftless  region.  To  these  features  of  the  drift- 
bearing  districts  are  to  be  added  the  peculiar  appearance  due  to  round- 
ed hills  and  winding  ridges  of  pebbles  and  sand,  the  abundance  of 
circular  and  serpentine  depressions  without  outlet,  and  often  occupied 
by  lakes  of  considerable  size,  and  the  omnipresent  surface  erratics  — 
all  of  which  receive  especial  attention  below. 

The  features  thus  enumerated  are  especially  to  be  observed  in  that 
part  of  the  state  which  lies  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  drift- 
less area,  the  region  lying  immediately  north  of  its  northern  bound- 
ary, though  showing  in  parts  considerable  quantities  of  drift  material, 
having  apparently  not  been  subjected  to  so  great  glaciation.  In  much 
of  the  latter  region  the  drift  appears  to  be  quite  insignificant,  and  all 
surface  irregularities  as  purely  the  result  of  subaerial  agencies  as  in 
the  driftless  region  itself.  This  is  quite  evident  along  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  Stevens  Point  to  the  north  line  of 
the  district,  and  along  the  valleys  of  its  principal  western  tributaries. 
All  along  the  line  of  the  "Wisconsin  Valley  Kailroad,  between  Knowl- 
ton  and  Grand  Kapids,  wherever  the  least  cutting  is  made  the  rock 
is  laid  bare.  Farther  west,  on  the  divide  between  the  Yellow  and 
Black  rivers,  in  Clark  and  western  Wood  counties,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable thickness  of  drift  material,  which,  however,  presents  none  of 
the  heaped  up  appearance  characteristic  of  the  more  eastern  drift- 
bearing  regions. 

The  linear  topography  above  mentioned  is  generally  found  best 
marked  in  the  regions  east  of  the  belt  along  which  the  drift  materiah  have 
their  most  marked  morainic  development.  As  shown  hereafter,  this 
belt  lies  usually  not  far  east  from  the  western  limit  of  the  drift  region. 
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In  the  Four  Lake  Country  of  Dane  county  the  linear  arrangement 
is  finely  marked,  its  directions  coinciding  with  the  directions  of  the 
glacial  striee  on  the  underlying  rocks.  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona, 
and  Lake  Waubesa,  in  part,  lie  in  N.E. — S.W.  valleys,  the  first 
named  occupying  two  such  valleys,  which  are  partly  separated  by  the 
rock  ridge  of  Picnic  and  MacBride's  points.  The  valley  of  Lake  Mo- 
nona extends  several  miles  to  the  southeastward  beyond  the  lakes, 
preserving  its  direction,  which,  like  that  of  the  two  valleys  of  Lake 
Mendota,  is  about  S.  57°  E.,  or  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  strisQ 
to  be  seen  at  the  large  quarries  west  of  Madison.  Numerous  other 
similar  valleys  of  varying  size  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  country, 
some  occupied  by  marshes  or  streams,  others  entirely  dry.  Narrow 
detached  ridges,  lines  of  marsh,  and  the  outlines  of  the  formations 
show  the  same  arrangement,  and  the  same  coincidence  with  the  di- 
rections of  the  striee. 

Plate  XXVI  A  is  a  geological  map  of  the  Four  Lake  Country,  and 
is  designed  to  show  especially  how  the  areas  of  the  several  formations 
have  been  carved  out  by  the  glacial  forces;  since  the  formations  lie 
one  above  the  other  nearly  horizontally,  the  map  is  also  to  some  ex- 
tent a  topographical  one.  It  gives  also  the  directions  of  the  strioB 
observed  at  different  points,  and  the  lines  along  which  they  indicate 
the  glacial  movement  to  have  taken  place.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  glacial  striae  vary  in  direction  from  due  south  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  map  to  nearly  west  at  its  northwest  corner,  and  that 
the  linear  outlines  of  the  formation  areas,  lake  valleys,  etc.,  keep  pace 
with  this  change  in  direction.  The  Atlas  map  of  Area  D,  which 
shows  also  the  marsh  and  stream  directions,  etc  ,  and  is  on  a  larger  scale, 
as  well  as  more  accurately  drawn,  brings  this  interesting  relation  out 
even  more  strikingly. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  different 
linear  valleys,  ridges  and  outlines  of  this  district,  tracing  their  vary- 
ing directions,  but  the  space  at  command  forbids  this.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  town  of  Springfield  a  single  narrow  valley, 
carved  out  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  is  to  be 
observed  curving  gradually  westward  to  correspond  with  a  slight 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  strioe  on  its  sides. 

Northwestern  Dane  and  eastern  Columbia  counties  are  level  com- 
pared with  the  district  just  described,  but  tlie  linear  arrangement  is 
very  plainly  marked  in  lines  of  marsh,  streams  and  geological  out- 
lines, as  will  be  seen  readily  from  an  inspection  of  the  maps  of  areas 
D.  and  E.  Fig.  52  gives  the  shape  of  the  area  of  Trenton  limestone 
which  occupies  the  towns  of  York  and  Columbus,  extending  also  into 
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adjoining  towns  on  the  east  and  west.  A  number  of  short  parallel 
ridges  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  region,  so'ine  of  which  are  rock,  and 
others  either  altogether  of  drift  or  at  least  with  a  core  only  of  rock. 

Roches  moutonees,  bo  characteristic  of  all  glaciated  regions  where 
the  underlying  formation  is  of  the  hard  crystalline  rocks,  are  not  en- 
tirely wanting  in  Central  WisconBin.  The  bald  and  smooth  rounded 
summits  of  quartzite  bo  conspicnons  on  the  high  bluffs  of  Caledonia, 
Columbia  county,  show  the  structure  finely.  These  summits  have  a 
direction  but  little  south  of  west,  coinciding  with  the  directions  of 
of  the  strife  upon  them.     The  scattering  kuobs  of  granite  and  por- 
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phyry  which  rise  through  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  Columbia,  Mar- 
quette, Wausliara  and  Green  Lake  counties  are  all  distinctly  "  sheep's 
backs."  The  main  Archtean  region  of  Central  Wiflconsin,  stretching 
westward  from  the  Wisconsin  to  Black  river,  does  not  show  any  dis- 
tinct "roches  moutonees,"  it  being  to  the  west  o£  the  region  of 
greiitest  gtaciation.  Further  east,  in  Shawano  and  adjoining  counties, 
these  shapes  would  be  expected.  The  Silurian  strata  of  Central  Wis- 
consin are  either  too  fragile  or  too  susceptible  to  the  solving  action 
of  the  atmospheric  waters,  to  have  received  or  retained  the  "roche 
montonec  "  shape. 
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I>rift  hills  and  ridges  occur  over  all  of  the  drift-bearing  area  of 
Central  Wisconsin.  In  the  region  north  of  the  east  and  west  drift 
limit,  in  Marathon,  Wood,  and  Clark  counties,  they  do  not,  however, 
shovir  any  distinct  morainic  character;  but  in  Dane,  Sauk,  Columbia, 
eastern  Adams,  Marquette,  Green  Lake,  Waushara,  Waupaca  and 
Portage  counties,  they  show  this  character  in  a  marked  degree.  Mare- 
over,  there  is,  in  these  counties,  a  certain  belt  of  country,  the  western 
border  of  which  is  never  very  far  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  drif t- 
leBB  area,  in  which  the  "  knobby  "  drift  hills  reach  an  unusual  de- 
velopment, the  drift  materials  are  thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  dotted  with  circular  or  winding  depressions, 
without  outlet,  of  very  varying  size,  and  often  occupied  by  ponds  or 
lakes.  To  these  depressions,  in  certain  other  parts  of  Wisconsin, 
where  they  are  to  be  recognized  on  a  still  larger  scale,  the  name  of 
"  potash  kettles"  has  been  applied,  in  allusion  to  their  common  shape; 
and  the  belt  of  country  in  which  they  occur  has  been  designated  as 
the  "  Potash  Kettle  Range,"  or,  more  simply,  the  "  Kettle  Range." 
These  latter  names  have  heretofore  been  applied  especially  to  a 
narrow  and  very  marked  range  which  follows  the  divide  between 
the  valley  of  Lake  Michigan  and  that  in  which  lie  Green  Bay, 
Lake  Winnebago,  and  the  head  waters  of  Rock  river.  Prof. 
Chamberlin  has  traced  this  belt  southward  to  the  northeastern  part  of 
Rock  county,  whore  he  finds  it  bifurcating,  one  branch  running  south- 
eastward into  Illinois,  whilst  the  other,  curving  west  and  northwest, 
enters  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  on  the  south  line  of  Dane 
county,  in  the  towns  of  Rutland  and  Dunkirk. 

From  the  south  line  of  Dane  county  northward,  the  **  Kettle  Range" 
is  now  recognized  for  the  first  time,  having  been  traced  for  a  distance 
of  over  120  miles,  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
road, in  Portage  and  Waupaca  counties;  beyond  which  it  is  known 
to  extend  until  it  becomes  merged  into  the  great  accumulations  of 
morainic  drift  which  stretch  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Wolf  and 
Oconto  rivers  westward,  over  a  large  part  of  the  Archiean  region  of 
the  north  part  of  the  state.  The  Central  Wisconsin  "  Kettle  Range  " 
reaches  in  parts  a  much  greater  width  than  that  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  and  its  inner  edge  is  not  so  well  defined.  These  diiferences, 
however,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Plate  XXVI  shows 
the  position  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  Range,  whose  course  and  char- 
acter are  described  in  more  detail  in  what  follows. 

Beginning  on  the  south,  we  find,  in  the  towns  of  Rutland,  T.  5,  R. 
10  E.,  western  Dunkirk,  T.  5,  R.  11  E.,  and  northeastern  Oregon, 
T.  6,  R.  9  E.,  a  considerable  development  of  knolls  and  ridges  of 
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gravel,  with  a  number  of  depressions  occupied  by  small  lakes,  one  of 
which,  on  Sec.  3,  T.  5,  K.  10  E.,  is  a  mile  in  length.  The  belt  in  these 
towns  has  a  width  of  about  eight  miles,  and  a  course  west  of  north. 
In  southwestern  Dunn,  T.  6,  R.  10  E.,  and  Fitchburg,  T.  6,  R.  9  E., 
a  bow  is  made  to  tlie  westward,  the  convex  side  of  which  reaches  the 
northwest  part  of  Oregon,  where  knolls  and  large  well  marked  dry 
kettles  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  width  is  not  more  than  from  4  to  6 
miles.  In  southwestern  Madison,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
belt  reaches  the  western  ends  of  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota,  where 
are  finely  marked  mammillary  knolls,  rising  50  to  75  feet  above  the 
lakes,  and  arranged  in  lines  transverse  to  the  axes  of  the  lake  valleys. 
The  western  side  of  this  part  of  the  belt  is  on  the  high  ground  of 
Middleton  prairie,  where  kettles  and  knolls  are  to  be  seen  at  an  ele- 
vation of  300  and  more  feet  above  the  Madison  lakes.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  low  ground  of  northeastern  Middleton,  where  is  quite  a 
cluster  of  water-filled  kettles.  From  Middleton  the  range  passes  into 
Springfield,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  where  the  best  development  is  in  the 
northwest  corner,  and  the  width  is  some  four  miles.  The  high  divide 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  Catfish  rivers  is  crossed  in  the  adjoining 
portions  of  S])ringfield,  Dane,  T.  11,  R.  8  E.,  Berry,  T.  10,  K  7  E., 
and  Roxbnry,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.  In  Roxbury  the  belt  descends  abrupt- 
ly 200  feet  into  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  Hand- 
somely shaped  and  deep  kettles  are  seen  in  Roxbury,  on  Sections  8,  9 
and  16  in  a  low  area,  surrounded  by  eleven  entirely  isolated  rock 
blufi^s,  and  two  quite  large  kettle  lakes  are  found  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town.  Columbia  county  is  entered  in  the  town  of  West  Point, 
T.  12,  R.  7  E.,  where  the  same  characters  as  observed  in  Roxbury 
are  continued. 

The  Kettle  Range  crosses  the  Wisconsin  river  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  town  of  West  Point,  and  continuing  northward  along  the  east 
side  of  Sauk  prairie,  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Raraboo  bluffs  in  T.  11, 
R.  6  E.,  and  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county.  On  top  of  the  bluiFs  im- 
mediately north  of  here  it  is  not  well  marked,  but  in  the  gorge  in 
which  lies  Devil's  Lake,  and  which  m.ikes  a  complete  cut  through  the 
range,  arc  very  large  accumulations  of  drift  materials.  Tlie  lake  it- 
self really  occupies  a  kettle  depression,  being  held  in  position  by  im- 
mense heaps  of  entirely  unmodified  drift  at  each  extremity.  These 
hills  rise  over  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  southern  one 
falling  ofl^  on  the  side  away  from  the  lake  to  over  150  feet,  and  tho 
northern  one  fully  100  feet,  below  its  level.  Tlie  thickness  of  the 
drift  in  the  gorge  must  be  pearly,  if  not  more  than,  :^00  feet.  It  has 
been  shown  on  a  previous  page,  that  in  this  gorge  we  have,  in  all 
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probability,  an  ancient  erosion  channel  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  which, 
becoming  blocked  during  the  glacial  times,  was  never  after  regained. 
The  Devil's  Lake  drift  appears  to  lie  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Ket- 
tie  Tlange,  no  marked  development  of  which  is  to  be  seen  on  top  of 
the  blutf  for  two  miles  east,  when  knolls  of  limestone,  pebbles,  and 
erratics  of  large  size,  are  met  with  at  the  greatest  elevations. 

Xorthward  from  Devil's  Lake  the  Range  traverses  the  Baraboo 
valley  —  in  which  large  heaps  of  unmodified  drift  occur  near  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  —  and  passing  thence  through  northern  Sauk 
county,  crosses  the  Wisconsin  into  northwestern  Columbia  (Newport 
and  Lewiston),  and  southeastern  Adams.     Here  begins  the  great  de- 
velopment of  kettles,  both  dry  and  lake-filled,  which  is  continued 
northward  —  the  width  of  the  whole  range  at  the  same  time  greatly 
expanding  —  through  northwestern  and  northern  Marquette,  Wau- 
shara, eastern  Portage,  and  western  Waupaca  counties,  to  the  line  of 
the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  and  for  an  indefinite  distance  in  the 
less  settled  and  unsettled  regions  beyond.     In  Waushara  county,  the 
Range  has  attained  a  width  of  fully  five  and  twenty  miles,  the  kettles, 
lakes,  knolls  and  ridges  lying  thickly  spread  over  the  whole  surface. 
As  instances  of  finely  marked  kettles,  may  be  mentioned  those  that 
occur  very  numerously   over   the   town   of   Springfield,  Marquette 
county,  and  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  Lincoln,  Adams  county.     These 
are  for  the  most  part  dry,  often  quite  perfectly  circular,  50  feet  in 
depth  and  500  feet  in  width  at  top.     They  occur  quite  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  drif tless  area,  and  within  a  mile  of  one  of  the  fragile  sandstone 
towers  of   that  district  —  Pilot  Knob.      The  elevation  above   Lake 
Michigan  is  550  feet.     Excellent  illlustrations  of  lake-filled  kettles 
are  to  be  found  in  the  very  numerous  lakes  of  the  towns  of  Marion, 
Mount  Morris,  and  Springwater,  Waushara  county.     Some  of  these 
are  of  quite  large  size,  as,  for  instance.  Silver  lake,  near  Wautoma, 
which  is  over  a  mile  in  length.     They  lie  quite  often  in  deep  depres- 
sions, the  water  level  not  unf requently  standing  at  25  to  40  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  banks,  which  are  wholly  of  gravel,  and  very  steep,  in 
some  cases  almost  perpendicular.      Two  or  more  lakes   commonly 
occur  close  together,  the  bank  between  them  having  a  width  on  top 
scarcely  enough  for  a  wagon  road,  and  a  steep  descent  to  the  watei 
on  either  side.     This  is  finely  shown  in  the  case  of  Silver  Lake,  al- 
ready cited,  and  the  nearly  as  large  and  partly  peat-filled  lake  imme- 
diately north  of  it.     The  average  elevation  of  the  country  in  which 
all  of  these  lakes  lie  is  about  400  feet,  and  the  country  between  them 
ifi  everywhere  pitted  with  smaller  dry  kettles. 

Further  west,  in  Waushara  county,  in  the  towns  of  Coloma,  Rich- 
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ford,  Deerfield  and  Rose,  is  a  belt  of  greater  altitude,  550  to  consid- 
erably over  600  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Here  the  lakes  are  less 
abundant,  the  drift  taking  on  rather  the  character  of  ridges  and  knolls, 
thougli  tortuous  dry  kettles  are  frequent.  This  ridge  region  is  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  the 
drift  depositions  within  it  seem  to  have  suffered  little  modilication 
since  their  first  formation.  The  roads  running  eastward  from  Colo- 
ina,  on  Burr  Oak  prairie,  pass  over  parts  of  this  great  moraiuic  heap 
where  its  structure  and  nature  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 

For  further  ideas  as  to  the  Kettle  Kange,  its  position,  varying 
width,  and  great  numbers  of  lakes,  as  compared  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  state,  reference  should  be  made  to  Plate  XXVI.  Thp  lakes  on 
this  plate  are  all,  except  mill  ponds,  that  are  given  on  the  township 
plats  of  the  region  mapped,  and  are  accurately  placed,  although  the 
map  is  of  so  small  scale.  Ko  doubt,  others,  not  on  the  plats,  occur  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  materials  of  the  drift  are  bowlders,  gravel,  sand  and  clay. 
Bowlders  are  scattered  thickly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  drift 
region.     Xearly  all  are  of  some  sort  of  crystalline  rock,  sandstone  oc- 
curring very  rarely,  and  limestone  —  except  as  large  sized  pebbles  — 
still  more  rarely.     Of  the  crystalline  rock  bowlders,  those  of  gneiss 
of  some  form  or  other  greatly  predominate,  making  up  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  all.     Next  in  abundance  to  the  true  gneiss  bowlders,  are  those 
of  some  form  of  brown-weathering,  homblendic  rock,  which  is  gen- 
erally syenite,  and  nearly  always  gneissoid  in  texture.     Of  80  erratics 
counted  within  a  few  rods  along  the  lake  shore  of  the  University  farm 
at  Madison,  44  were  gneiss,  15  gneissoid  syenite,  9  granite,  3  diorite, 
2  red  porphyry,  2  quartzite,  2  sandstone,  1  red  felsite,  1  granulite 
and  1  fine-grained  slate.     Whilst  other  rocks  are  often  included,  these 
numbers  express,  in  a  general  way,  what  is  true  for  the  whole  region. 
The  gneiss  bowlders  vary  much  in  mineralogical  composition  and 
closeness  of  grain,  but  are  nearly  always  very  distinctly  laminated, 
and  often  much  contorted.     Occasionally  they  run  into  mica  slates  on 
the  one  hand,   and  gneissoid   granite  on  the  other.     The  granite 
bowlders  vary  also,  but  pink  orthoclase  granites  arc  most  common. 
All  over  the  region,  from  Dane  northward  to  Waushara,  and  prob- 
ably far  beyond,  red  porphyry  and  compact  red  felsite  bowlders  are 
very  noticeable  from  their  bright  red  color,  although  forming  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  erratics.     They  include 
kinds  in  which  there  is  a  compact  red  felsitic  matrix,  with  dissemi- 
nated hyaline  and  amygdaloidal  quartz;  others  in  which  both  quartz 
and  felspar  are  porphyritic;  others  in  which,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
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red  matrix  itself  develops  large  crystalline  faces;  and  still  others  in 
which  the  aphanitic  matrix  constitutes  the  whole  rock. 

Quartzite  bowlders  are  not  at  all  common  except  in  one  or  two  lim- 
ited districts.  One  of  these  is  in  eastern  Dane  county,  in  the  towns 
of  Medina  and  Deerfield,  where  they  are  abundant,  and  associated 
with  bowlders  of  conglomerate,  both  having  beyond  doubt  come  from 
a  mound  of  quartzite  a  few  miles  northeast  in  Dodge  county.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges  would  have  had 
their  rock  scattered  very  widely  in  the  country  to  the  southward,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  Baraboo  valley,  and  still  more  in  the 
country  immediately  south  of  the  ranges,  quartzite  bowlders  of  large 
size  are  very  abundant.  Further  south  they  occur  sparingly  as  far 
as  the  region  about  Lodi,  including  talcose  quartz*slate,  also  undoubt- 
edly from  the  Baraboo  ranges.  Still  further  south  they  are  more  no- 
ticeable for  their  absence  than  their  presence.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  rather  unexpected  fact  admits  of  a  very  satisfactory  explanation. 
Sandstone  bowlders  are  rare,  not  because  sandstone  is  not  abundant 
in  the  regions  over  which  the  drift  movement  took  place,  but  because  of 
the  very  friable  nature  of  the  rock.  Those  sandstone  bowlders  that  are 
found  are  always  either  somewhat  quartzitic,  or,  as  is  more  frequent- 
ly the  case,  are  rendered  hard  by  a  large  amount  of  cementing  brown 
iron  oxide.  Amongst  the  smaller  materials  of  the  drift  are  sometimes 
found  hard  ferruginous  concretions  which  are  recognized  as  coming 
from  the  great  sandstone  region  of  the  heart  of  the  state.  That  large 
limestone  bowlders  should  be  so  very  rare  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
ease  with  which  that  rock  is  worn  into  smaller  sizes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  substances  found  in  the  drift,  though 
hardly  attaining  the  size  of  a  bowlder,  is  the  native  copper,  which  is 
found  in  fragments  widely  scattered  over  the  northwest,  from  Ohio  to 
Minnesota.  These  native  copper  fragments  are  far  more  abundant 
in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  and  far  more  abundant  there  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Specimens  weighing  from  a  few  ounces  up  to 
30,  40,  and  even  50  pounds,  are  constantly  found  in  digging.  The 
late  Dr.  Lapham  informed  me  that  the  coppersmiths  in  Milwaukee 
purchased  from  tinders  yearly  several  hundred  pounds  of  this  copper. 
Ancient  implements  of  copper  have  been  found  very  abundantly  in 
Wisconsin,  the  largest  collection  of  such  relics  in  the  world  now  being 
in  possession  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Madison.  It  has  been 
argued  that  these  implements  prove  a  high  degree  of  civilization  for 
the  races  that  occupied  the  northern  United  States  in  remote  times, 
since  copper  smelting  is  an  art  unknown  to  the  more  barbarous  peo- 
ples.    It  is  evident  enough,  however,  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
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between  the  abundauce  of  copper  implements,  and  the  abundance  of 
drift  coppei'  fragments,  which  in  ancient  times  were  probably  much 
more  plenty  on  the  surface  than  now,  and  which  by  pounding  could 
yield  any  and  all  of  the  implements  ever  found.  Even  a  simple  melt- 
ing down  was  unnecessary,  and  is  directly  disproved  by  the  occur- 
rence on  the  tools  of  unalloyed  silver.  Some  of  the  copper  for  these 
ancient  implements  may  have  been  obtained  directly  from  its  borne 
in  the  rock,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  but  this  required,  of 
course,  no  more  smelting  than  the  drift  fragments. 

In  size  the  bowlders  vary  much,  but  there  is  generally  a  marked 
break  in  size  between  them  and  the  "pebbles,"  the  latter  being  pre- 
dominatingly of  limestone,  the  former  of  crystalline  rocks  of  various 
kinds.  In  general  the  largest  bowlders  are  found  farther  north.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  district  the  larger  ones  run,  commonly,  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  rarely  exceeding  the  latter  tigure,  though 
occasionally  running  to  as  much  as  10  feet  in  one  dimension.  In 
Waushara  county,  especially  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Kettle  Bange, 
bowlders  5  to  10  feet  in  diameter  are  very  plenty,  occurring  sometimes 
in  thick  clusters,  as  on  the  hill  immediately  north  of  the  village  of 
Poysippi,  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  where  many 
of  one  kind  are  found,  giving  rise  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  jx)ssible  ex- 
istence of  the  rock  in  place.  The  largest  bowlder  observed  anywhere  in 
the  district  lies  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  16,  T.  18, 
K.  11  E.,  Waushara  county.  It  is  a  red  granite,  sharp-angled,  13^ 
feet  high,  30  feet  long,  and  22  wide,  measures  110  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  buried  in  its  lower  part  to  an  unknown  extent,  and  came  from 
a  large  outcrop  about  four  miles  east.  In  shape,  the  smaller  bowlders 
are  often  very  much  rounded,  the  angularity  increasing  with  the  size, 
but  depending  also  much  upon  composition,  hornblendic  bowlders  al- 
ways showing  more  rounding.  Scratched  and  polished  bowlders  are 
often  seen,  but  do  not  form  any  large  proportion,  and  are  generally  of 
the  harder  and  less  destructible  rocks,  such  as  quartziteand  granite. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  bowlders,  it  may  be  said  that, 
whilst  scattered  widely  over  the  whole  region,  they  are  more  plenty 
in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  district,  and 
are  especially  numerous  along  the  inner  (eastern)  edge  of  the  Ket- 
tle Range.  The  greatest  development  of  bowlders  noticed  in  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  was  in  eastern  Waushara  county,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  Portage  and  Waupaca.  North  of  the  village  of 
Poysippi,  as  already  stated,  the  hill  is  thickly  studded  with  immense 
bowlders  of  a  coarse,  knotty  gneiss,  composed  chiefly  of  black  mica 
ai)d  pink  felspar.    In  the  town  of  Hose,  T.  20,  R.  10  E.,  the  slope 
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eastward  from  the  high  prairie  of  the  next  town  to  the  west  is  strewn 
with  immense  bowlders  in  a  very  striking  manner,  and  the  same  thing 
is  to  be  observed  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  further  north,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  railroads, 
east  of  Amherst  Junction.  Clusters  of  bowlders  are  very  common, 
even  much  further  south,  as  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  of  Mar- 
cellon,  Columbia  county,  and  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  Deerfield, 
Dane  county,  where  the  bowlders  are  scarcely  more  than  ten  feet 
apart,  over  an  area  of  some  10  to  15  acres.  When  these  clusters  oc- 
cur, they  are  very  apt  to  be  mostly  of  one  kind.  Altitude  has  evi- 
dently had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  distribution  of  bowlders,  since 
they  are  found  on  the  higliest  and  lowest  parts  of  the  country,  indif- 
ferently. East  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  the  towns  of  Greenfield  and  Mer* 
rimack,  they  are  found  in  abundance  and  of  large  size  on  the  highest 
est  portion  of  the  Baraboo  bluiFs,  at  altitudes  of  over  900  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  Bowlders  are  found,  also,  on  the  tops  of  all  the  iso- 
lated bluffs  that  occur  within  the  drift-bearing  area.  Very  large 
liornblendic  erratics,  for  instance,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  limestone  bluffs  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  of  Spring- 
field, Marquette  county.  This  bluff  lies  on  the  top  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  has  a  height  above 
its  base  of  200  feet,  and  a  total  altitude  of  730  feet  above  Lake  Mich- 
igan. It  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Kettle  Kango,  aqd  a  mile  or 
two  west,  in  a  country  200  to  250  feet  lower,  the  drift  has  ceased  alto- 
gether. 

Gravel  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  drift  accumulations,  though  not 
BO  great  a  proportion  as  the  sand.  Two  general  kinds  of  gravel  may 
be  noted,  the  coarse  and  the  fine,  the  former  occurring  more  especially 
in  those  regions  where  the  drift  appears  to  take  on  a  true  morainic 
character,  forming  knolls  and  ridges,  and  the  sides  of  many  of  the 
depressions  of  the  Kettle  Range,  whilst  the  finer  gravel  is  met  with 
commonly  in  the  valleys  of  streams,  or  wherever  a  distinct  stratified 
arrangement  of  the  loose  materials  is  perceptible.  The  coarse  gravel 
is  for  the  most  part  of  Hmsstone  pebbles,  with  which  are  mingled 
some  pebbles  of  white  chert,  and  some  of  various  crystalline  rocks, 
which  increase  in  quantity  towards  the  north.  The  ordinary  limestone 
pebbles  are  of  a  white  color,  run  from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  are  commonly  oblong  in  shape,  much  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  often  have  one  or  two  sides  smoothed  and  striated.  Not 
unfrequently  fossils  are  contained,  indicating  the  origin  of  the  peb- 
bles, which  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  their  lithological  characters. 
The  coarse  unstratified  gravel  is  widely  distributed  over  all  the  region 
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east  of  the  drift  limit  and  south  of  the  h'neof  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railroad,  in  Portage  and  Waupaca  counties,  and  also  to  an  indefinite 
distance  further  north.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Kettle  Kange  it- 
self, but  is  not  entirely  restricted  to  it.  Even  northward,  into  the 
region  of  the  Archaean  rocks,  the  gravel  is  partly  of  limestone  peb- 
bles, which  have  been  brought  from  the  limestone  foinnations  to  the 
eastward.  In  the  region  north  of  the  driftless  area  and  west  of  the 
Kettle  Eange  —  including  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  as  far  north 
as  the  northern  line  of  Marathon  county,  and  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers,  in  northern  Wood,  and  in 
Marathon  and  Clark  counties  —  whilst  erratics  are  often  seen,  some- 
times in  clusters  of  very  large  bowlders,  the  coarse  limestone  gravel 
appears  wholly  wanting.  The  fine  gravel  consists,  more  largely  than 
the  coarse,  of  pebbles  of  quartz  and  various  crystalline  rocks.  It  is 
to  be  seen,  finely  stratified,  in  the  drift  of  stream  valleys,  and  in  some 
places  far  away  from  the  streams,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  divide  be- 
tween Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  where  it  occurs  interstratified  witli 
sand  and  clay  to  a  thickness  of  over  100  feet. 

Sand  appears  to  make  up  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  drift  de- 
posits. It  is  commonly  light-cx)lored  and  purely  silicious,  but  is  often 
mingled  with  more  or  less  clayey  material,  both  when  in  the  plainly 
stratified  and  the  more  or  less  unstratitied  conditions.  Occasionally 
it  is  stained  brown  with  hydrous  iron-oxide,  and  when  stratified  alter- 
nates in  diflerent  colored  bands.  The  explanation  of  the  large  pre- 
ponderance of  sand  over  clay  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  drift  will  ap- 
pear hereafter. 

Clay  occurs,  as  already  said,  to  a  considerable  extent  mingled  with 
the  sand,  over  which  it  sometimes  preponderates  greatly,  forming  a 
firm,  tenacious  clay,  which  is  stuck  full  of  scratched  and  polished  peb- 
bles and  bowlders,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  '•  till "  of  the 
Scotch  geologists.     Such  a  clay,  however,  is  not  often  to  be  seen. 
Something  like  it  appears  in  the  heaps  that  lie  on  the  high  prairies 
of  northern  Dane  and  so'uthern  Columbia,  but  the  only  places  where 
an  apparently  true  till  has  been  noticed  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Devil's 
Lake,  for  a  better  understanding  of  whose  position  reference  should 
be  made  to  Plate  XIX,  and  the  descriptions  accompanying  it.    The 
lake  lies  in  a  perpendicularly  walled  gorge,  500  to  600  feet  deep, 
which  passes  entirely  through  the  main  quartzite  range  of  the  Bara- 
boo.     This  gorge  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  be- 
tween three  and  a  half  and  four  miles  in  length.     At  the  northern 
end  its  course  is  nearly  due  north  and  south  for  over  a  mile,  when  it 
turns  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  runs  for  the  rest  of  its  length  but 
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little  south  of  east.  Devil's  Lake  lies  in  the  north  and  south  portion 
of  the  gorge.  At  its  northern  end  a  hill  of  drift  rises  abruptly  from 
the  water  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  falling  on  the  further  side  as  ab- 
ruptly over  200  feet  to  the  Baraboo  river.  A  short  distance  beyond 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  a  similar  hill  chokes  the  gorge  from  side 
to  side,  rising  100  feet  from  the  lake  level,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
sinking  rapidly  until  at  its  eastern  end  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  is 
full  150  feet  below  the  lake.  Through  this  hill  a  deep  cutting  is 
made  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  The  sides  of  the 
cutting  show  no  sign  of  stratification,  but  only  a  sandy  tenacious  clay 
with  numerous  scratched  pebbles  and  bowlders,  the  latter  including 
the  usual  kinds  of  crystalline  rocks,  but  also  a  number  of  quartzite, 
Bome  of  which  are  much  smoothed  and  striated.  The  large  drift  cut- 
ting near  Baraboo  shows  something  the  same  sort  of  material,  which 
is,  however,  much  more  sandy,  and  has  traces  of  a  crude  stratification. 
It  IS  quite  probable  that  till-like  clays  occur  somewhat  widely  in  the 
region  of  the  Kettle  Kange,  but  the  rare  cuttings  make  this  conject- 
ural only.  In  southeastern  Adams  county,  in  the  region  about  Big 
Spring,  quite  a  large  area  occurs  in  which  the  surface  material  is  a 
red  tenacious  clay.  No  cutting  was  seen  in  this  clay,  and  its  exact 
relations  and  structure  are  doubtful. 

Stratified  clays,  often  fine-laminated,  are  found  in  *  the  valleys  of 
most  of  the  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Wiscon- 
sin district,  where  they  are  interstratified  with  fine  gravel  and 
sand,  and  are  often  utilized  for  making  brick.  Such  clays  are  found 
at  a  number  of  places  in  the  Catfish  Valley,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison,  at  Oregon,  at  Stoughton,  etc.,  at  times  yielding 
a  pure  white  or  cream  colored  brick,  at  others,  an  ordinary  red  brick. 
The  following  analysis  is  of  one  of  the  latter  kind,  from  a  pit  in  the 
valley  through  which  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad  passes,  on 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  T.  7,  E.  9  E.,  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
University  at  Madison:  silica,  75.80;  alumina,  11.07;  iron  peroxide, 
3.53;  iron  protoxide,  0.31;  lime,  1.84;  magnesia,  0.08;  carbonic  di- 
oxide, 1.09;  potassa,  1.14;  soda,  0.40;  water,  1.54;  hygroscopic  moist- 
ure, 2.16=99.56. 

These  clays  contain  occasionally  small  pebbles  of  limestone  which, 
on  being  baked  in  the  middle  of  the  brick  will  subsequently  "  slack  " 
and  cause  it  to  burst  open.  The  clays  that  produce  the  light  or 
cream-colored  brick  contain  not  unfrequently  as  much  iron  as  the 
ordinary  red  clays,  but  are  very  much  more  calcareous,  resembling  in 
this  regard  the  famous  Milwaukee  brick  clay. 

The  diflerent  behaviours  of  these  two  classes  of  clay  under  heat  is 
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evidently  due  largely  to  the  difference  in  amount  of  lime  and  magne- 
Blum  carbonates,  but  is  not  well  understood. 

An  attempt  to  study  out  the  system  of  arrangement  of  the  drift 
materials  meets  with  no  little  difficulty  from  the  rarity  of  natural 
or  artificial  sections.  Enough  information  can,  however,  be  obtained 
from  the  few  sections  that  do  occur,  and  from  records  of  well-borings, 
to  show  plainly  enough  the  existence  of  the  two  classes  of  material, 
the  unstratified  and  stratified.  The  unstratified  condition  character- 
izes always  the  moraine-like  heaps  of  limestone  pebbles,  and  is  in 
general  the  condition  of  the  materials  occurring  on  high  land,  and  ail 
along  the  Kettle  Range,  where,  however,  there  is  often  visible,  in  the 
sand,  a  rude  sort  of  bedding,  not  due  to  aqueous  action,  but  indicat- 
ing merely  a  gradual  growth  of  the  deposits.  The  knobby  hills, 
when  not  formed  of  limestone  pebbles,  are  often  made  up  of  layers  of 
sand  conforming  roughly  to  the  outlines  of  the  hills. 

Stratified  drift  is  to  be  seen  in  the  valleys  of  streams,  as  also  in 
many  not  now  occupied  by  streams.  A  tew  instances  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  is  a  general  truth.  About  a  mile  east  of  the 
Wisconsin,  on  the  side  of  the  road  from  the  village  of  Knowlton, 
Marathon  county,  to  the  railroad  bridge,  finely  stratified  sand  and 
gravel  may  be  seen,  at  an  elevation  of  over  60  feet  above  the  river. 
The  pebbles  are  all  small,  much  rounded,  and  consist  predoraiuatjngly 
of  granite,  with  some  diorite,  quartz,  etc.,  and  no  limestone.  At 
Montello,  Marquette  county,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  t^e  Fox 
river,  flowing  wells  are  obtained  from  what  appears  to  be  strati- 
fied drift.  The  wells  are  50  to  90  feet  deep,  and  pass  through  a 
series  of  layers  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  the  gravel  layers  at  differ- 
ent horizons  yielding  water.  A  number  of  railroad  cuttings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison,  and  to  the  southward  along  the  Catfish  valley, 
show  finely  stratified  drift,  one  of  the  best  points  being  at  Stonghton 
depot,  where  a  bank  25  feet  high  shows  very  regular  layers,  three 
to  four  inches  thick,  of  alternating  sand  and  gravel.  On  the  opposite 
fiide  of  the  Catfish,  at  a  lower  level,  the  following  alternation  occurs; 

Ft«i,    Inehei, 

Soil 1 

Fine  gfravel ^ 

Cross-lttminated  sand 4 

Fine  gravel 1         6 

does-laminated  sand 8 

Horizontally  laminated  sand 2         2 

White  brick  clay  to  river  level 15 

ao      6 
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Of  the  total  amount  of  the  drift  materials,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  satisfactory  estimate,  since  the  thickness  is  so  very  variable.  The 
greatest  amount  of  material  appears  to  be  in  the  region  of  the  Kettle 
Kange,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  that  occupies  Waushara  and 
the  adjoiningcounties.  Wells  in  the  town  of  Oasis,  Waushara  county, 
are  sunk  140  to  150  feet,  without  striking  rock.  The  drift  hills  of  the 
Devil's  Lake  gorge,  described  a  short  distance  back,  are  fully  200  feet 
thick,  and  may  reach  300.  The  drift  hill  on  the  University  grounds, 
Madison,  where  the  President's  house  stands,  is  107  feet  thick  to  the 
lake  level,  122  feet  to  rock.  The  Artesian  well  at  the  Capitol  Park, 
Madison,  is  180  feet  in  drift.  But  the  distinctly  stratified  drift  has 
often  also  a  considerable  thickness.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in 
valleys,  wells  sunk  close  to  the  rocky  side  hills  will  pass  through  50  to 
100  feet  of  stratified  gravel,  sand  and  clay.  Xearly  all  the  valleys  have 
their  rock  bottoms  far  below  their  present  surfaces,  whilst  there  are 
even  evidences  of  entirely  obliterated  valleys.  On  the  high  prairie 
of  Arlington,  which  is  nearly  everywhere  underlaid,  at  a  shallow 
depth,  by  the  Lower  Magnesian,  wells  sunk  within  a  few  rods  of  a 
ledge  of  St.  Peters  sandstone,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.,  Sec.  28,  pass  through 
over  100  feet  of  loose  materials.  Even  on  the  summit  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  apparently  stratified  drift 
has  a  thickness  of  over  100  feet.  In  all  of  the  drift-bearing  region, 
wells  commonly  pass  through  10  to  15  feet  of  drift-before  striking 
rock,  and  it  is  probably  far  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  drift 
materials  are  equal  to  a  layer  50  to  60  feet  thick,  spread  over  the 
whole  drift-bearing  area. 

*  Three  kinds  of  evidence  arc  available  with  regard  to  the  directions 
of  the  glacial  movement:  the  courses  of  the  strice  and  grooves  on 
the  underlying  rocks;  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  glacial  erosion; 
and  the  directions  of  travel  of  erratics  of  known  origin. 

The  rocks  underlying  the  drift  quite  often  show  polishing^ 
stfnw,  and  grooves^  but  these  markings  have  not  remained  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  region,  either  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
friable  nature  of  the  rock  on  w^hich  they  have  been  made,  or,  if  the 
rock  be  limestone,  because  this  has  suffered  from  the  dissolving  action 
of  carbonated  water.  Moreover,  over  great  areas,  the  drift  conceals 
the  rock  basement.  The  markings  observed  are  most  commonly  on 
limestone,  which  is  frequently  planed  and  scratched  in  a  beautiful 
manner.  One  observation  only  has  been  made  on  sandstone,  and  this 
where  the  sandstone  was  unusually  hard.  Tlie  only  Archaean  rocks 
on  which  the  markings  have  been  observed,  are  those  of  some  of  the 
isolated  areas  w^ithin  the  region  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  In  the 
Wis.  Sub.  — 40. 
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main  ArchaBan  region  of  the  district,  no  marked  evidence  of  glacia- 
tion  has  been  observed.  The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  obser- 
vations made: 


DIRECTIONS,  ETC.,  OF  GLACIAL  STRIPS  AND  FURROWS. 


• 

o 

525 

MS 
SW 

S 
14 

T. 
5 

R. 

12E 

County. 

Directions  * 

Kind  of  Rock. 

Remarks. 

1 

Dane 

S.  35°  E. 

Trenton  Limestone 

Striations,  1  set  ohIt. 

2 

NW 

:i5 

6 

12  E 

Dane 

S.    5"W. 

ButF  Limestone. . . 

Striations,  1  set  only. 

:3;NW 

1 

14 

8 

HE 

Dane 

S.  19''  W. 

Buff  Lmiestone. . . 

Striations.  Fainter 

lines    crossing  at 

small  angles. 

4 

NW 

17 

7 

10  E 

Dane 

S.  47'  W. 

Buff  Limestone.. . 

Striations.  Fainter 
strisB  S.  40"  W. 

5 

NW 

21 

7 

9E 

Dane   

S.  57"  W. 

Lower  Magnesian. 

Striations,  1  set  onlT. 

6 

SE 

14 

8 

8E 

Dane 

S.  73*'  W. 

Lower  Magpiesian . 

Striations,  1  setonlV. 

7 

NE 

15 

8 

8E 

Dane 

s.srw. 

Lower  Magnesian. 

Striations,  1  set  only. 

8 

SE 

2:-} 

10 

8E 

Columbia.. . 

West. 

Lower  Magnesian. 

Striations.  Fainter 
lines  S.  85"  W. 

9 

NE 

2 

11 

6£ 

Sauk 

S.  65"  W. 

Potsdam  sandstone 

Grooves  very  mark- 
edly parallel,  on  the 
'^stossed*'  end  of  a 
ridge. 

10 

NW26 

r2 

7E 

Sauk 

S.  85"  W. 

Archaean  Quartzite 

Grooves,     and    fine 

striations,  with  glas- 

sy polished  surface. 

11 

NW 

25 

12 

7E 

Sauk 

S.  50"  W. 

Lower  Maffnesian. 
Arcksean  Quartzite 

Striations. 

12 

NE 

26 

12 

8E 

Columbia  . . 

S.  85"  W. 

Furrows   V  6'  wide. 

V-2'  deep;  striations 
in  same  direction. 

13 

SE 

a 

10 

12  E 

Columbia  . . 

S.47.5"W. 

Lower  Magnesian. 

Striations. 

14 

SE 

1 

13 

12  E 

Columbia  . . 

S.  63"  W. 

Lower  Magnesian 

Striations,  1  set  only. 

15 

NE 

2 

17 

HE 

Green  Lake 

S.  68"  W. 

Quartz-porphyry.. . 

Striations,  veiycloee, 
panUlel,   witn    per- 

ished surface. 

The  lifiear  topography^  seen  in  lines  of  marsh,  in  the  directions  of 
streams,  valleys,  narrow  ridges,  and  lakes,  and  in  the  outlines  of  the 
areas  of  the  geological  formations,  has  been  described  before,  as  char- 
acterizing especially  the  region  of  Dane  and  Columbia  counties;  and 
the  bearings  of  these  lines  have  been  shown  to  coincide  with  the  bear- 
ings of  the  glacial  striae.  A  very  brief  examination  of  the  table  just 
given,  together  with  Plates  XXYI  and  XXVI  A  of  this  volume,  and 
the  Atlas  Plates  of  Areas  D  and  E  will  serve  to  show  the  following 
interesting  facts.  Beginning  on  the  southeast,  in  the  towns  of  Albion 
and  Pleasant  Springs,  and  following  a  curving  course  northwestward 
to  the  country  about  Lodi  in  Columbia  county,  we  lind  the  glacial 
strise  and  the  linear  formation  outlines,  stream,  lake^  and  marsh  direc- 
tions, etc.,  undergoing  a  gradual  but  steady  change  from  a  nearly  due 
south  direction  to  one  as  nearly  due  west,  and  we  find  this  westerly 
direction  continued  further  northward  into  the  country  of  the  Baraboi» 

^Tme  bearings. 
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ranges.  Moreover,  in  this  change  of  direction  a  constant  position  is 
fnaijitained  at  right  angles  to  the  curving  course  of  the  Kettle  Sange, 
The  southeast  bearing  observed  in  Albion  is  an  exception  to  this  state- 
meut,  but  this  direction  Is  evidently  merely  a  local  one,  since  in  the 
country  immediately  east,  as  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  a 
constant  direction  to  the  south  or  a  little  west  of  south  is  observed. 
Other  exceptions  appear  in  two  bearings  observed  in  the  country 
about  Baraboo,  but  these  are  from  places  in  the  valley  between  the 
two  quartzite  ranges,  and  are  evidently  due,  in  some  way,  to  their  in- 
fluence. In  going  northward  through  the  eastern  parts  of  Columbia 
and  Dane  counties,  though  some  increase  in  westing  is  seen,  the  gen- 
eral directions  are  more  nearly  southwest.  The  outline  of  an  area  of 
Trenton  limestone  that  occurs  in  the  adjoining  corners  of  Dane,  Co- 
lumbia and  Dodge  counties  has  been  given  in  Fig.  54.  North  of 
Columbia  county  the  linear  topography  continues  into  Green  Lake 
county,  but  further  west  is  not  marked,  nor  are  strice  often  to  be  ob- 
served. 

In  considering  the  origin  and  directions  of  travel  of  the  erratics 
and  pebbles  of  the  drift,  we  notice  at  once  two  classes  of  these  mate- 
rials, those  that  have  been  carried  but  short  distances  comparatively, 
and  whose  exact  place  of  origin  may  often  be  ascertained;  and  those 
that  have  traveled  all  the  way  from  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and 
whose  homes  can  generally  be  only  roughly  guessed  at.  It  is  from 
the  first  class  of  bowlders  that  we  can  get  our  best  ideas  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  drift  movement,  not  only  because  of  the  certainty  of  their 
places  of  origin,  but  because  they  have  probably  moved  in  more  direct 
lines  than  those  that  have  come  from  great  distances.  The  following 
are  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  first  class  of  erratics.  In  the  eastern 
sections  of  the  town  of  Deerfield,  T.  7,  R.  12  E.,  Dane  county,  are 
many  bowlders  of  a  bluish-gray,  flinty  quartzite,  associated  with 
others  of  a  coarse  quartzite  conglomerate,  both  having  evidently  come 
from  the  mounds  of  Archaean  quartzite  that  rise  through  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone  on  Sees.  34,  35  and  36  of  the  town  of  Portland,  T. 
9,  R.  13  E.,  Dodge  connty.  The  distance  traveled  is  from  9  to  14 
miles,  and  the  direction  of  travel  S.  25°- 30°  W.,  coinciding  closely 
with  the  directions  of  the  topographical  lines.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
just  west  of  the  depot  at  Lodi,  Columbia  county,  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  27,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  is  a  bowlder  some  eight  feet  high,  of  hard, 
brownish  sandstone,  having  a  vitrified  or  quartzitic  weathered  crust. 
Four  to  six  miles  due  east,  on  top  of  the  high  prairie  of  Arlington, 
are  five  small  patches  of  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  rock  of  which  has 
characters  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  bowlder  at  Lodi.     Midway 
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between  the  bowlder  and  its  parent  rock,  on  top  of  Kingsley's  bluff, 
near  the  southeast  comer  of  Sec.  23,  the  LDwer  Magnesian  is  observed 
polished  and  striated  in  a  due  west  direction.  Several  of  the  valleys 
of  southern  Lodi  coincide  with  this  direction.  It  has  been  stated  as 
a  peculiar  fact  that  bowlders  of  the  quartzite  that  make  up  the  Bara- 
boo  ranges  are  not  found,  except  sparingly,  to  any  distance  south  of 
these  ranges,  although  of  large  size  and  abundant  on  both  flanks  of 
the  main  range,  and  even  on  its  higher  portions,  as  also  in  the  Devil's 
Lake  gorge,  and  in  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges.*  The  explana- 
tion evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  east  and  west  trend  of  the 
quartzite  bluffs  has  coincided  with  the  direction  of  the  drift  move- 
ment, which  is  proved  to  have  been  nearly  due  west  by  the  bearings 
of  the  grooves  and  strise  observed.  The  little  southing  that  appears 
in  these  bearings  would  not  carry  the  bowlders  any  distance  south 
before  reaching  the  eastern  limit  of  the  driftless  region.  Bowlders 
of  dark  colored  quartz-porphyry  are  found  along  the  road  between 
Montello  and  Kingston,  Marquette  county,  having  traveled  4  to  5 
miles  a  little  south  of  east  from  the  large  outcrops  on  Sees.  2  and  3, 
T.  15,  E.  11  E.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Marion,  T.  18,  B. 
11  E.,  Waushara  county,  are  several  mounds  of  granite,  and  in  the 
country  for  several  miles  to  the  west  and  south  of  west,  bowlders*  of 
the  same  rock  are  abundant.  One  of  these,  of  extraordinarily  great 
size,  and  already  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  16, 
has  traveled  in  a  direction  of  about  W.  10°  S.,  three  miles  from  the 
outcrop  on  the  east  line  of  Sec.  12.  A  number  of  angular  bowlders 
of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  on  the  S.  E.  qr.,  Sec.  13,  T.  17,  B.  7 
E.,  Adams  county,  have  been  carried  in  a  similar  direction  from  the 
isolated  limestone  bluffs  on  Sees.  5  and  7,  T.  17,  B.  8  E.,  Marquetto 
county.  A  large  bowlder,  30.5  feet  in  circumference,  of  very  coarso 
granite,  with  large  surfaces  of  brilliant  felspar,  rests  on  top  of  tho 
hill  at  Waupaca,  Waupaca  county,  having  been  brought  eight  miles 
from  a  mound-like  outcrop  of  the  same  rock  on  Sec.  32,  T.  23,  B.  12 
E.,  in  a  direction  of  about  S.  60°  W. 

But  these  bowlders,  whose  origin  is  so  near  their  present  positions, 
are  but  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  that  have  come  fmra 
great  distances.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been  brought  from  points 
100  to  300  miles  to  the  north,  and  possibly  from  places  still  further 
north.  It  appears  probable  that  the  region  of  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  has  afforded  a  large  proportion  of  them,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  have  come  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  r^^fixrc^  copper  fragments  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
chiefly  brou^  'ienaw  Point,  for  a  distance  of  300  miles 
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and  over.  The  several  kinds  of  red  porphyry  erratics  are  of  very 
doubtful  origin.  No  such  rock  occurs  in  the  Iluronian  or  Lauren- 
tian  of  North  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  oc- 
curs in  the  Copper  series  of  Lake  Superior,  except  in  the  state  of 
conglomerate  pebbles,  which  have  evidently  been  derived  from  an 
older  series.  The  limestone  pebbles  of  the  drift  have  come  from  all 
the  Silurian  limestones  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  the  Galena  and  Niag- 
ara formations  having  furnished  the  larger  part.  These  formations 
extend  in  continuous  belts  from  the  south  to  the  north  line  of  the 
state,  so  that  it  is  not  often  possible  to  say  in  what  direction  the  peb- 
bles have  come. 

The  origin  of  the  sand  and  clay  of  the  drift  may  be  considered 
in  the  same  connection,  though  not  affording  more  than  a  general 
idea  as  to  tJie  direction  of  the  drift  movement.  The  great  prepon- 
derance of  sand  over  the  other  drift  materials,  in  much  of  Central 
Wisconsin,  is  without  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  surface 
spread  of  the  friable  Potsdam  sandstone  in  the  region  over  which  the 
drift  has  passed.  Sand  is,  however,  also  found  forming  most  of  the 
drift  even  far  north  in  the  Archaean  district,  where  it  is  sometimes  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  produce  sand  barrens.  This  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  proving  a  much  greater  surface  extent  north  and  east  in  the 
Archaean  area  of  the  sandstone  formation  in  preglacial  times.  The 
clay  has  come  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  limestone  formations,  and 
partly  from  the  kaolinization  of  felspathic  erratics,  but  its  principal 
source  would  seem  to  have  been  the  previously  kaolinized  granites 
and  gneisses  of  the  Archaean  region.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all 
southern  regions  where  the  drift  phenomena  are  unknown,  as  for  in- 
stance along  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Virginia  to  Alabama,  and  in  Bra- 
zil, the  felspathic  crystalline  rockg  are  found  rotted  to  great  depths. 
Hunt  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  region  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  this  ceases  to  be  tlie  case  north  of  the  southern  limit  of  the 
glacial  drift,  w^hose  deposits  lie  upon  the  hard,  unaltered,  and  often 
polished  rock  surface,  and  has  inferred  the  removal  of  the  softened 
rock  by  the  glacial  forces.  In  that  small  portion  of  the  Archaean 
region  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  the  drift  is  insignificant  or  wanting 
entirely  —  as  along  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  south  of  Stevens 
Point,  and  along  Black  river  south  of  the  crossing  of  the  Green  Bay 
road  —  decomposed  and  kaolinized  gneiss  and  granite  occur.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  Arcluean  region,  on  the  contrary,  the  drift  rests  directly 
upon  the  unchanged  rock. 

No  fossils  of  any  kind  have  ever  come  to  ray  attention  as  occurring 
in  the  drift  deposits  of  Central  Wisconsin. 
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The  economic  contents  of  the  drift  are  of  considerable  importance. 
In  many  regions  of  the  state  where  other  limestones  are  either  absent 
or  yield  only  an  inferior  lime,  the  pebbles  of  the  drift  are  profitably 
burnt.  They  yield  often  an  excellent  white  lime,  as,  for  instance,  at 
several  points  on  the  Baraboo  ranges,  and  in  the  sand  region  of  Mar- 
quette and  Waushara  counties.  The  sand  and  gravel  of  the  drift  are 
everywhere  put  to  use  for  the  ordinary  purposes.  The  gravel  is  occar 
sionally  transported  far  into  the  driftless  region  for  railroad  ballast- 
ing. The  stratified  clays  of  the  drift  are  everywhere  used  for  brick- 
making,  yielding  often,  as  at  Stoughton  and  Oregon,  in  Dane  countj, 
a  cream-colored  brick  fully  equal  to  the  '*  Milwaukee  brick." 

The  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  will  Avarrant  a  few  briefly 
stated  theoretical  conclusions : 

(1)  The  drift  of  Central  Wisconsin  is  true  glacier  drift/  as  is 
well  shown  by  facts  similar  to  those  that  are  appealed  to  as  proof  of 
the  same  thing  in  other  glaciated  regions,  viz.:  the  unstratified  nature 
of  the  drift  materials,  except  in  stream  valleys;  the  frequent  moraine- 
like drift  hills  and  ridges;  the  absence  of  fossils,  marine  or  otherwise; 
the  abundance  of  well  rounded,  scratched,  and  polished  bowlders;  the 
existence  of  a  "till"  with  its  striated  pebbles;  the  polished,  striated 
and  grooved  condition  of  the  underlying  rock  surface;  the  linear  and 
parallel  erosion  outlines;  and  the  entire  lack  of  any  evidence  of  such  a 
submergence  of  the  region  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  working  of 
any  other  distributor  of  loose  materials  than  a  glacier.  Moreover,  in 
this  special  case,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  no  such  submergence 
ever  did  take  place.  This  evidence  is  found  in  the  sharply  defined 
character  and  position  of  the  drift  limit,  which  pays  no  attention  what 
ever  to  the  topography  of  the  country  it  traverses,  having  the  higher 
ground  now  on  one  side,  now^  on  the  other,  and  crossing  the  highest 
ridges  and  lowest  valleys  indifferently.  Only  a  glacier  could  have 
ceased  its  action  along  such  a  line.  Had  the  drift  materials  been 
spread  by  floating  bergs,  the  sea  in  which  these  were  borne  would 
never  have  ceased  along  such  an  abrupt  line,  and,  moreover,  any  sea 
which  was  deep  enough  to  have  floated  icebergs  over  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  Baraboo  ranges  would  have  carried  them  ^Viestward  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  Mississippi  river. 

(2)  The  Kettle  Range  of  Central  Wisconsin  is  a  continuous  ter- 
minal and  lateral  moraine.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  distinct  and  continuous  belt  of  unstratified  and  moraine-like  drift, 
which,  in  much  of  its  course,  lies  along  the  edge  of  the  driftless 
area,  or,  in  other  words,  along  the  line  on  which  the  western  foot  of 
a  glacier  must  long  have  stood,  would  go  far  towards  proving  the 
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tmth  of  this  proposition,  of  which,  however,  a  complete  demonstra- 
tion appears  to  be  at  hand.  In  all  the  country  just  inside  of  the 
Kettle  Ilange,  we  find  that  glacial  striee,  lines  of  glacial  erosion,  and 
lines  of  travel  of  erratics,  all  preserve  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  range,  although  that  course  veers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  from  west  to  north.  East  of  the  Central  Wisconsin 
district,  as  previously  stated,  the  Kettle  Kange  extends  eastward  and 
northeastward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  valley  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  the  valley  in  which  lie  Green  Bay,  Lake  Winnebago  and  the 
head  waters  of  Rock  river,  and  along  this  ridge  northward  into 
Green  Bay  peninsula.  All  along  this  part  of  its  course.  Prof. 
Chamberlin  has  found  the  glacial  striee  pointing  east  of  souths  and 
towards  the  Kettle  Range,  whilst  along  the  middle  of  the  Green  Bay 
valley,  he  finds  the  striffi  directions  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
valley,  or  a  little  west  of  south.  On  the  west  side  of  this  great  valley, 
and  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the 
strite  trend  about  southwest,  whilst  still  further  west  they  gradually 
trend  further  to  the  west,  becoming  at  last  nearly  due  west,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  western  Kettle  Range. 

We  have  then  a  most  beautiful  proof  that  at  one  time  the  Green 
Bay  valley  was  occupied  by  a  glacier,  which  was  not  merely  part  of  a 
universal  ice  sheet,  but  a  distinctly  separate  tongue  from  the  great 
northern  mass.  The  end  of  this  glacier  was  long  in  northern  Rock 
county,  its  eastern  foot  on  the  east  Wisconsin  divide,  and  its  western 
on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river 
systems,  as  far  south  as  southern  Adams  county,  after  which  it  crossed 
into  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  from  that  into  the  headwaters 
of  the  Catfish  branch  of  Rock  river,  in  the  Dane  county  region. 
Whilst  the  main  movement  of  the  glacier  coincides  in  direction  with 
the  valley  which  it  followed,  it  spread  out  on  both  sides  in  fan-shape, 
creating  immense  lateral  moraines.  Peculiar  circumstances  caused 
the  restriction  of  the  eastern  moraine  to  a  narrow  area,  whilst  that  on 
the  west,  having  no  such  restriction,  spread  out  over  a  considerable 
width  of  country,  the  breadth  of  the  moraine  reaching  in  Waushara 
county  as  much  as  25  miles.  Of  course  this  width  of  moraine  must 
have  been  due  to  the  alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  glacier  foot. 
Such  an  advance  and  retreat  appears  moreover  to  be  recorded  in  the 
long  lines  of  narrow  sinuous  ridges,  each  marking  perhaps  the  posi- 
tion of  the  glacier  foot,  or  a  portion  of  it,  during  a  certain  length  of 
time.  The  intersecting  of  these  winding  ridges,  which  have  no  par- 
allelism at  all  with  one  another,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  formation  of  the  kettle  depressions.     Col.  Whittlesey  * 

'  Smithaonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 
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has  supposed  that  these  owe  their  origin  to  the  melting  of  ice  masses 
inchided  within  the  moraine  materials,  and  this  maj  possibly  be  true 
with  regard  to  the  more  regularly  circular  kettles. 

The  thickness  of  the  great  glacier  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  it  was  at  least  a  thousand  feet,  for  it  was 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  variations  in  altitude  of  many  hundred 
feet.  Morainic  drift  occurs  on  the  summit  of  the  Baraboo  ranges 
over  900  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  immediately  adjacent 
low  ground  700  feet  below. 

(3)  The  DriftlesB  Region  of  Wisconsin  owes  its  existence^  not  to 
superior  altitude^  hut  to  the  fact  that  ths  glaciers  were  deflected 
from  it  hy  the  influence  of  the  valleys  of  Green  Bay  and,  Lake 
Superior,  Some  writers  *  have  thrown  out  the  idea  that  the  driftless 
area  is  one  of  present  great  altitude  compared  with  the  regions  around 
it,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  altitude  during  the  Glacial  period  it 
caused  a  splitting  of  the  general  ice  sheet,  itself  escaping  glaciation. 
This  i(iea  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  area  tlie  district  known  as  the  "  Lead  Region  "  has  a  considerable 
elevation;  but  the  facts  heretofore  given  have  shown  that  in  reality 
the  driftless  area  is  for  tlie  most  part  lower  than  the  drift-covered 
country  immediately  around;  the  greatest  development,  for  instance, 
of  the  western  lateral  moraine  of  the  glacier  of  the  Green  Bay  valley, 
having  been  on  the  very  crown  of  the  watershed  between  the  Lake 
Michigan  and  Mississippi  river  slopes,  whilst  the  driftless  region  is 
altogether  on  the  last  named  slope.  Moreover,  to  the  north,  towards 
Lake  Superior,  and  to  the  west,  in  Minnesota,  the  whole  country 
covered  with  drift  materials  lies  at  a  much  greater  altitude.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  in  his  report  on  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin,  fav^ors  the 
idea  that  the  driftless  district  stood,' during  the  glacial  times,  at  a 
much  greater  relative  altitude  than  now,  and  so  escaped  glaciation. 
But  it  is  evident  that  in  order  that  this  could  have  been  the  case, 
either  (1)  a  break  or  bend  in  the  strata  must  have  tsken  place  along 
the  line  of  junction  between  driftless  and  drift-bearing  regions;  or 
else  (2)  the  driftless  region  has  since  received  a  relatively  vastly 
greater  amount  of  denudation  than  the  drift-bearing.  That  no  break 
or  bend  ever  took  place  along  the  line  indicated  is  abundantly  proven 
by  the  present  perfect  continuity  of  the  strata  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  the  whole  region  of  Central  Wisconsin  being  in  fact  one  in 
which  faults  of  any  kind  are  things  absolutely  unknown.  That  no 
sensible  denudation  has  taken  place  in  Wisconsin  since  the  Glacial 
times,  in  either  drift  bearing  or  driftless  areas,  is  as  well  proven  by  the 

*  See  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  IT. 
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intimate  connection  with  one  another  of  tlie  systems  of  erosion  of  the 
two  regions.  The  valley  of  Sugar  river,  for  instance,  with  itsbranches, 
is  throughout  its  course  worn  deeply  into  the  underlying  rocks;  on 
its  east  side  it  contains  morainic  drift,  proving  that  it  was  worn  out 
before  the  Glacial  period,  whilst  on  the  west  it  extends  into  the  drift- 
jless  regions. 

I  We  are  thus  compelled  to  believe  tliat  during  the  Glacial  period 
the  region  destitute  of  drift  had  the  same  altitude  relatively  to  the 
surrounding  country  as  at  present.  Before  the  Glacial  period  por- 
tions of  the  drift-bearing  region  may  indeed  have  been  somewhat 
higher,  for  in  it  a  considerable  amount  of  material  must  have  been 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  by  the  glacial  forces.  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  remaining  then  for  the  existence  of  the  drift- 
less  region  is  the  one  I  have  proposed.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  extent  of  this  region  to  the  eastward  was  marked  out  by  the  west- 
ern foot  of  the  glacier  which  followed  the  valley  of  Green  Bay.  That 
it  was  not  invaded  from  the  north  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
glacier  or  glaciers  of  that  region  were  deflected  to  the  westward  by  the 
influence  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Superior.  The  details  of  the  movement 
for  this  northern  country  have  not  been  worked  out,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  what  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  and  best  preserved  devel  • 
opment  of  morainic  drift  in  the  United  States  exists  on  the  water- 
shed south  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  the  drift  attains  a  very  great 
thickness,  and  the  kettle  depressions  and  small  lakes  without  outlet 
are  even  more  numerous  and  characteristic  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  watershed  proper  lies  some  30-40  miles  south  of  the  lake, 
and  800  to  1200  feet  above  it,  but  the  morainic  drift  extends  25  to  50 
miles  further  southward.  On  the  east  side  of  the  state  the  drift  of 
Lake  Superior  merges  with  that  of  central  and  eastern  Wisconsin, 
whilst  west  of  the  western  moraine  of  tlie  Green  Bay  glacier,  it  dies 
out  somewhat  gradually,  until  125  to  150  miles  south  of  the  lake  the 
the  drift  limit  is  reached.  Much  of  the  country  25  to  75  miles  north 
of  the  driftless  region,  though  showing  numerous  erratics,  is  quite 
without  any  marked  signs  of  glaciation;  as,  for  instance,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  Grand  Rapids  north  to  Wausau.  Fur- 
ther west  the  drift  extends  more  to  the  southward.  The  course  of  the 
Lake  Superior  glaciers  conveyed  them  further  and  further  southward 
as  they  moved  westward. 

Future  investigations  will  undoubtedly  bring  out  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  structure  of  the  Lake  Superior  valley  and  the  glacial 
movements  south  of  it.  Even  the  facts  now  at  hand  seem  to  point 
toward  some  interesting  conclusions.    Projecting   from    the    south 
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shore  of  Lake  Superior,  we  find  two  great  promontories,  Keweenavr 
Point,  and  the  Bayfield  Peninsula.     Both  of  these  projections  have  a 
course  somewliat  transverse  to  the  general  trend  of  the  lake,  bearing 
some  30'  south  of  west.     Both  have  high  central  ridges  or  backbones, 
which  rise  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  adjacent  lake,  and  are  made 
Tip  of  bedded  igneous  rocks,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  of  tlieCop- 
per  Series.     Both  of  these  ridges  continue  far  westward  on  the  main- 
land, having  between  them  a  valley,  partly  occupied  by  the  lake, 
which  is  a  true  synclinal  trough,  the  rocks  of  the  two  ridges  dipping 
towards  one  another.     North  of  the  Bayfield  Peninsula,  and  again 
south  of  Keweenaw  Point,  we  find  two  other  valleys  running  in  from 
the  lake  shore  in  the  same  direction.     In  all  probability  each  one  of 
these  valleys  has  given  direction  to  a  glacier  tongue.     An  inspection 
of  a  good  map  of  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  will  serve  to  show  that  the  almost  innumenible  small  lakes^ 
of  these  regions  are  concentrated  into  three  main  groups,  each  group 
corresponding  to  a  great  development  of  morainic  drift,  and  lying  in 
the  line  of  one  of  the  three  valleys  just  indicated.     I  suppose  that 
each   of  the  lake  groups  is  a  moraine  of  the  glacier  which  occupied 
the  valley  in  whose  line  it  lies.     The  main  ice  sheet  coming  from 
the  north  met,  in  the  great  trough  of  Lake  Superior,  over  2,000  feet  in 
depth,  an  obstacle  which  it  was  never  able  to  entirely  overcome,  and 
so  reached  further  southward  in  small  tongues   composed  perhaps  of 
only  the  upper  portions  of  the  ice.     These  tongues  being  deflected 
westward  by  the  rock  structure  of  the  country,  and  having  their  force 
mainly  spent  on  climbing  over  the  watershed,  left  the  region  further 
south  untouched.     The  eastern  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  trough  is 
not  nearly  so  deep  as  the  western,  and  the  divide  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  two  lakes  south  of  it  never  attains  any  great  altitude, 
so  that  here  the  ice  mass,  having  at  the  same  time  perhaps  a  greater 
force  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  head  of  the  ice  movement  on 
the  Laurentian  higlilands  of  Canada,  was  able  to  extend  southward 
on  a  large  scale,  producing  the  glaciers  of  the  Green  Bay   valley  and 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

Although  quite  crude  in  its  details,  I  am  convinced  that  the  main 
points  of  the  explanation  thus  offered  for  the  existence  of  the  drift- 
less  region  in  the  northwest  will  prove  to  be  correct.  To  obtain  a  full 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  much  must  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigation, not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but  over  all  of  Minnesota  and  the 
states  south,  in  order  that  the  details  of  the  ice  movement  for  the 
whole  northwest  may  be  fully  understood. 

>  Far  more  nnmeroas  in  reality  than  shown  on  Uie  best  maps. 
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(4.)  The  stratified  drift  of  the  valleys  owes  its  structure  and  distri^ 
hution  to  the  water  of  the  swollen  streams  and  lakes  that  viarked  the 
tim-e  of  melting  of  the  glaciers. 

(5.)  The  depth  below  the  present  surfaces  of  the  rock  valleys  ap- 
pears to  indicate  a  greater  altitude  of  this  part  of  the  continent^  du- 
ring the  Gluoial  period,  than  at  the  present  time. 

la6ustrine  clays. 

Extending  inland  from  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  for  many 
miles,  and  reaching  elevations  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes, 
are  stratified  beds  of  loose  material,  chiefly  marly  claj's,  with  more 
or  less  sand,  some  gravel  and  a  few  bowlders.  These  are  proved  to 
be,  with  but  little  doubt,  of  lacustrine  origin,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  follow  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  they  register  a  depression  of 
several  hundred  feet,  corresponding  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers,  when  all  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  were  greatly  expanded  beyond  their 
present  limits,  and  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  continent  stoo4  at 
a  lower  level. 

In  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  the  lacustrine  clays  have  only  a 
small  development,  most  of  the  district  being  either  too  high  to  have 
been  reached  by  the  lake  depositions,  or  else  lying  behind  the  divid- 
ing ridges.  The  eastern  towns  of  Waushara  county,  however,  are 
underlaid  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  red  clay  belonging  to  this 
formation.  The  surface  elevation  of  the  country  here  is  160  to  200 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  clays  80  to  100  feet  and  over  in 
depth,  as  shown  by  numerous  Artesian  well  borings  that  yield  a  flow 
of  water  which  is  obtained  from  seams  of  gravel  at  different  horizons 
in  the  clay.  The  clay  of  eastern  Waushara  county  is  part  of  a  large 
clay  area  that  extends  up  the  Green  Bay  valley  from  Lake  Michigan. 

BOG  IRON  ores. 

'  The  most  recent  formations  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  are 
the  marsh  deposits  of  peat  and  bog  iron  ore.  The  latter  is  found  on 
a  small  scale  underlying  the  peat  of  many  marshes,  and  also  occur- 
ring at  points  not  now  marshes,  but  still  showing  signs  of  a  marsh 
origin.  The  large  marshes  of  Juneau,  Wood  and  Portage  counties 
have  yielded  the  best  indications  of  the  existence  of  good  bog  ore, 
although  the  points  at  which  any  quantity  can  be  seen  are  few  in 

number. 

At  Necedah,  Juneau  county,  immediately  south  of  an  isolated 
hill  of  Arehcean  quartzite,  is   a  tongue  of   the  great  marsh  that 
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spreads  widely  over  northwestern  Juneau  county  and  into  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Jackson  and  Wood.  Underneath  the  peat  of  thib 
marsh  tongue,  and  along  the  banks  of  a  dry  run  east  of  the  marsh, 
bog  ore  occurs  in  some  quantity.  The  best  ore  is  found  on  the  S.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  18,  R.  3  E.,  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Kings- 
ton, where  it  lies  at  about  *6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  marsh,  1x5- 
ing  covered  by  peat  and  peaty  marsh  mud.  It  is  seen  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch  for  some  40  rods,  and  can  be  raised  by  the  crowbar  in  large 
firm  blocks.  These  are  very  porous,  but  between  the  pores  show  a 
dark  brown,  very  hard,  fibrous,  silky- lustred  limonite.  Immediately 
over  the  hard  ore,  in  places,  is  a  sand  or  shot  ore,  composed  of  rolled 
grains  of  limonite.  The  thickness  is  reported  at  2^  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  shows  the  composition  of  a  sample  (1356)  averaged 
from  a  considerable  quantity:  silica,  8.52;  alumina,  3.77;  iron  perox- 
ide, 71.40;  manganese  oxide,  0.27;  lime,  0.58;  magnesia,  trace;  phos- 
phoric acid,  0.21;  sulphur,  0.02;  organic  matter,  1.62;  water, 
13.46  =  99.85:  metallic  iron,  49.98.  Following  the  stream  south- 
ward into  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  the  ore  grows  much  leaner,  being 
mingled  with  sand  (1356^).  The  same  sandy  ore  is  seen  along  the 
side  of  a  dry  run  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  an  aver- 
age  sample  yielding  only  16.09  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Mr. 
Kingston's  ore  is  certainly  an  excellent  one,  and  the  marsh  is  well 
worthy  of  further  investigation. 

At  Point  Bass,  Wood  county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  10,  T.  21,  R.  5  E.,  on  land  belonging  to 
the  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  a  porous  bedded  limonite  is  exposed  in  the 
river  bank,  15  feet  above  the  water.  The  exposure  extends  along  for 
some  50  feet,  and  appears  to  be  some  8  feet  in  thickness,  the  npper 
3  feet  being  a  porous  but  quite  pure  ore,  containing  some  50  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Two  hundred  feet  down  stream  a  cutting  into 
the  river  bank  shows  that  the  ore  does  not  continue  in  that  direction. 

At  several  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  north  of 
Grand  Rapids,  on  Sec.  4,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.,  and  Sec.  34,  T.  23,  R.  6  E., 
small  openings  show  ore  just  like  that  described.  At  one  of  these 
points,  on  Mr.  McGrath's  land,  the  ore  is  seen  with  a  thickness  of  20 
inches,  very  evenly  and  thinly  bedded,  and  extending  over  an  area  of 
about  75  feet  square.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Matthews,  a  student  of  the  Metallurgical  Department  of  the  State 
University,  shows  the  composition  of  an  averaged  sample:  silica, 
4.81;  alumina,  1.00;  iron  peroxide,  73.23;  lime,  0.11;  magnesia, 
0.25;  sulphuric  acid,  0.07;  phosphoric  acid,  0.10;  organic  matter, 
5.88;  water,  14.24=99.69:  metallic  iron,  51.26. 
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APPEKDIX. 


MICEOSCOPIC  LITHOLOGY. 


BY  CHARLES  E.  WRIGHT. 


[Note.  —  The  following  deacriptlons  arc  of  a  small  nnmberof  crystalline  rocka  selected  Arom  th4 
large  mass  of  material  on  hand,  as  most  difRcnU  to  determine,  or  as  having  a  special  importance. 
The  numbers  are  the  same  as  given  In  the  body  of  the  report,  and  the  original  specimens  will  bo 
found  in  the  survey  collections,  when  distributed.  A  few  of  Mr.  Wright's  descriptions  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  pages,  but  the  descriptions  of  crystalline  rocks  there  given  are 
nearly  always  wholly  my  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  ^ho  funds  were  not  available  for  micro- 
scopic examination  of  a  full  suite  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  rocks.    R.  D.  I.] 

501.  Silicioas  Hornblende-SchiHt  Huronian?  Black  river ^  Jackson  county, 
notih  line  Sec.  J4,  T.  21^  i?.  4  W,  Ligrht-greenish-black;  very  fine-grained;  crystalline 
texture;  conchoidal  fracture;  hard  and  compact.  Witli  the  lens,  minute  grains  of  silica 
are  plainly  visible,  buC  the  ingredient  minerals  cannot  be  distinguished.  Under  the  mi- 
cro>5COpe,  in  the  polarized  light,  a  thin  section  of  the  rock  presents  a  very  pretty  field, 
and  is  composed  of  small  fragments  of  amphibole,  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  a  few 
8catt»?red  leaves  of  chlorite.  From  the  structure  it  is  evident  that  the  amphibole  formed 
after  the  quartz,  since  the  former  encloses  grains  of  the  latter. 

757,  Granite.  Huronian?  Village  of  Montelh,  Marquette  county,  S.  W,  qr. 
Sec.  9,  T.  15 J  R,  JO  E.  Pale  flesh-color,  dotted  with  a  few  dark  patches  of  mica.  The 
facets  of  felspar  are  easily  recognized.  Traversing  the  specimen  is  a  thin,  light-green- 
ish seam  of  what  appears  to  be  epidote.  Under  tlie  microscope,  in  the  polarized  light, 
the  coaise  fragments  of  orthoclase  apparently  constitute  more  than  one-half  the  en- 
tire section.  An  occasional  twin  crystal  of  felspar  after  the  Carlsbad  form  may  bo 
seen.  The  grains  of  quartz  are  mostly  very  small  and  angular,  and  are  frequently 
enclosed  within  the  felspar.  With  a  power  of  500  diameters  are  visible,  in  the  quartz, 
fluid  inclusions;  the  absence,  however,  of  any  glass  or  stone-filled  cavities  will  no  doubt 
refer  the  rock  to  a  metamorphic  origin. 

758.  Argillo-chloritic  Schist.  Huronian  ?  Village  ofMontello,  Marquette  County, 
S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T,  15,  R.  10  E.  Grayish-green;  fine-grained  texture;  partially  decom- 
posed; cleaves  readily  into  irregular  plates;  in  the  joints  it  is  often  ocherous;  under  the 
microscope  the  pale  greenish  leaves  of  clilorite  are  plainly  visible;  also  minute  grains  of 
silica  and  a  few  scales  of  hematite. 
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766.  Granite.  Hubonian?  A>ai*  Spring  Lake,  Waushara  county^  N.  E.  qr,  Stc, 
27,  r.  IS,  R.ll  E,  Similar  to  757  from  Montello.  The  felspar  is  more  or  leas  deoom- 
posed;  but  this  is  probably  local  or  accidental. 

859  1-2.  Hornblende  Schist.  Laurentian.  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Wisconsin, 
Wood  county,  S.  W,  qr.  Sec.  8,  T,  22,  R,  6  E,  Bright  greenish-black  sprinkled  with  gray; 
fine-grained,  higlily  crystalline  texture;  conchoidal  fracture;  the  fresh  surfaoe  having  a 
raspy  feel;  several  specks  of  iron  pyrites  are  strewn  along  the  joints;  under  the  microsoopc 
can  be  easily  recognized  the  amphibole,  and  considerable  orthoclase  felspar;  also  angular 
grains  of  quartz  and  several  fluid  inclusions,  or  small  liquid-filled  cavities.  The  speci- 
men resembles  the  hornblende-schist  of  the  Marquette  iron  district. 

897.  Hornblende  Rock.  Laurentian.  Little  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county.  Sec. 
29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E,  Dark  grayish-green;  medium  to  fine-grained,  crystalline  textoie;  un- 
even fractiure  and  somewhat  jointed.  The  mineral  ingredients  can  not  well  be  distin- 
guished with  the  lens.  Under  tlic  microscope,  however,  the  amphibole,  and  plain  and 
striated  fragments  of  felspar,  are  easily  recognized;  also,  a  little  chlorite,  and  a  few 
grains  of  qaartz. 

898.  Syenite.  Laurentian.  Little  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county,  Sec.  29,  T.  27, 
R,  7  E.  Greyish- wliite,  spotted  with  greenish-black;  coarse-grained  texture;  the  amphi- 
bole and  felspar  are  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microficope  tho  felspai 
appears  to  be  somewhat  altered,  and  a  few  of  the  crystals  are  striated.  An  occasional 
fragment  of  quartz  may  be  seen;  also  a  little  chlorite.  The  former  contains  fluid  in- 
clusions. 

898  a.  Hornblende  Rock.  Laurentian.  Little  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county.  Sec. 
29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E.  Greenish-black,  mottled  ^dth  grayish- white;  medium  to  coarse- 
grained; uneven  fracture;  tlie  felspar  and  amphibole  are  plainly  visible.  It  resembles 
very  much  a  diorite.  Under  the  microscope,  the  essential  minerals  are  easily  recognized. 
The  felspar,  owing  to  the  partial  decomposition,  presents  a  milky  t<*xtmie,  which  fre- 
quently renders  it  ueaily  opaque.  The  grains  of  quartz,  however,  are  clear  and  limpid, 
llie  specimen,  no  doubt,  is  a  coarser  variety  of  897. 

902.  Silicioiis  Chloritic  Schist  (provisional).  Laurentian.  L/ittle  BttU  Falls, 
Marathon  county,  Sec.  29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E.  Very  dark  greenish-gray,  and  slightly 
tinged  with  bluish-black;  weathers  to  a  light  drab;  fine-grained  texture  and  schistose 
structure.  Under  the  microscope,  the  section  appears  composed  of  chlorite,  small 
grains  of  silica,  brownish  leaves  of  mica,  and  a  few  fragments  of  amphibole. 

903.  Chloritic  Hornblende  Rock.  Laurentian.  Jjittle  Bull  Falls,  Matxtthon 
county.  Sec.  29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E.  Greenish-black;  aphanitic  texture;  very  jointed  and  ap- 
parently schistose;  weathers  to  a  dirty  drab.  Under  the  micxosoope  can  be  seen  the  am- 
phibole and  quartz.  Tlie  felspar  is  very  much  altered,  but  may  be  recognized  by  a  mo- 
ment's careful  observation.  Considerable  chlorite  is  contained,  also  an  occasional  scale  of 
mica.  It  is  possible  tliat  this  rock  is  a  less  altered  variety  of  902,  and  therefore  passdng 
into  a  silidous  chloritic  schist. 

907.  Syenitic  Granite.  Laurentian.  Big  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county.  Sec. 
2$,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Pinkish,  speckled  with  greenish-black;  medium-grained  texture; 
rough,  uneven  fracture.  The  felspar  is  easily  recognized.  The  amphibole  and  black 
mica  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  even  with  a  strong  lens.  Under 
tlie  microscope  tliis  siniilarity  still  exists,  but  the  position  of  the  optical  bisectrix  to  tlie 
principal  cr>'6tallographic  axis  in  the  hornblende  readily  separates  it  from  the  mica. 
Tlic  former,  however,  is  in  excess  of  the  latter.  The  felspars  are  mostly  twinned,  after 
the  Carlsbad  fonu;  some  of  them  appear,  in  the  polarized  Ught,  to  be  irregularly  band- 
ed, which  is  probably  due  to  an  unequal  decomposition.  Nuinerous  angular  grains  of 
quartz  are  present.    Tlie  rock  is  evidently  metaraorphic. 

908.  Syenite.    Laurentian.    Big  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county,  See.  26,  T.  29, 
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R,  7  E.  Gray,  thickly  Bpeckle<l  with  black;  fine  to  medium-grained;  rough,  uneven 
fracture;  tlie  felspar  and  hornblende  are  plainly  vifiible  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the 
microscope,  each  of  the  above  minerals  is  easily  recognized.  The  felspar  fragments 
are  chiefly  plain,  though  a  few  of  them  are  beautifully  striated  in  one  direction.  Very 
little  quartz  is  contained. 

910.  Syenite.  Laurentiaiy.  Big  Btdl  FalUy  Marathon  county ^  Sec,  35,  T.  20,  R, 
7  E.  Same  as  908,  but  coarser  grained,  and  some  of  the  grains  of  quartz  contain  cavi- 
ties filled  with  a  salt  solution,  out  of  which  have  crystallized  small,  transparent  cubes  of 
salt.  The  small  bubble  and  crystals  are  easily  distcDguished  from  each  ether,  even 
when  the  comers  of  the  cube  are  rounded,  by  the  difference  of  their  refractive  indices. 
Scarcely  any  motion  is  perceptible  in  the  bubbles,  even  when  heated  to  130^  C. 

915.  Silicioas  Hornblende-Schist.  Laurentian.  West  bank  of  Wisconsin 
river,  north  line  Sec.  26,  2\  29,  R,  7  E.  Grayish-black;  very  fine-grained,  arenaceous 
texture;  jointed  and  irregular  fracture.  Under  the  microscope,  in  tiie  polarized  light, 
the  section  appears  composed  of  a  silicious  base,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  am- 
phibole,  felspar,  and  dark  colored  mica,  llie  felspar  is  of  two  varieties,  one  in  small 
striated  fragments,  jmd  the  otlier  in  large  plain  ones,  which  are  very  much  altered,  fre- 
quently so  much  so  that  only  an  indistinct  outline  remains. 

9822.  Chloro-SilicioUM-Sckist  (provisional).  Laurentian.  East  Bank  Wis- 
consin river,  S.  W,  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Grayish-green;  aphanitic  texture; 
conchoidal  fracture;  slightly  banded.  Under  the  microscope  the  greenish  chloritic 
base  is  interspersed  with  small  angular  grains  of  felspar  and  siUca.  An  occasional  patch 
of  calcite  may  be  recognized. 

932  a.  Very  Silicious  Marble  ^  (pi*OTisional.)  Laurentian.  East  bank  Wis- 
consin river,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Grayish-green;  aphanitic  texture; 
conchoidal  fracture;  slightly  banded.  A  fragment  thrown  into  acid  effervesces  briskly, 
for  a  time,  without  disintegrating.  Under  the  inicroscope  it  preHcnts  an  indefinite 
fringy  base,  strewn  with  small  crystals  of  felspar,  grains  of  quartz,  and  greenish  leaves 
of  chlorite. 

948.  Chloro-Silicious-Schist  (provisional).  Laurentian.  Falls  of  Big  Rib  river, 
Marathon  county,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29,  R.  5  E.  Resembles  932.  Under  the 
microscope  the  base  of  the  rock  is  composed  largely  of  decomposed  crj'atals  of  felspar; 
scattered  in  tliis  arc  numerous  fragments  of  araphibolc  and  leaves  of  chlorite.  The  rock 
is  apparently  an  altered  homblende-scliist. 

948a.  Chloro-Silicious-Schist  (provisional).  Same  place  as  948,  to  which  it  is 
dotjcly  similar. 

960.  Syenite.  Laurentian.  Falls  of  Big  Rib  river,  Marathon  county,  N.  E.  qr» 
Sec.  28,  T.  29,  R.  5  E.  Light-pinkish-gray,  mixed  with  dark-gray  and  black;  medi- 
um to  coarse-grained,  indefinite  texture.  A  few  crystal- facets  of  felspar  may  be  recog- 
nized, but  they  are  mostly  too  much  altered  to  have  preserved  their  cleavage.  This 
altered  condition  is  very  apparent  under  the  microscope,  where  the  section  appears 
thickly  strewn  with  indistinct  outlines  of  the  altered  crystals,  though  some  are  quite 
fresh.  The  amplibolc  is  also  somewhat  changed.  A  few  angular  grains  of  quartz  are 
present,  and  they  show  liquid  inclusions. 

952.  Granite.  Laurentian.  Falls  of  the  Big  Rib  river,  Marathon  county,  N.  E, 
qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29.  R.  5  E.  Grayish- wliite,  spotted  with  dark- green;  medium-grained. 
With  the  loupe,  small,  glassy  grains  of  quartz  may  be  recognized.  I'he  felspar  is  so 
much  decomposed  that  it  shows  but  little  signs  of  cleavage.  Under  the  microscope  the 
crjstals  of  felspar  are  grayish  and  indistinctly  outlined.    A  greenish  clilorite  is  contaiued, 

>  This  rock  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  preceding  one  (933)  most  specimens  of  which  6how  no 
effervescence  with  acid.    K.  D.  I. 
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which  is  very  much  altered.  The  grains  of  quartz  appear  angular,  and  contain  nmner- 
0U8  fluid  inclusions. 

953.  Chloritic  Schist  (provisional).  Laurentian.  Falls  of  Big  Rib  ricer,  X. 
E.  qr.  Sec,  28,  T.  29,  R,  5.  E.,  Marathon  county.  Light  and  dark-green;  talooee  or 
chloritic  texture;  warped  schistose  structure.  Hardness  about  4.  Under  tlie  microeoope 
a  section  of  the  specimen  appears  to  consist  largely  of  altered  ciystal  fragments  of  fel- 
spar, and  grains  of  quartz,  scattered  in  a  greenish  chloritic  base.  The  rock  is  probably  a 
syenitic  and  hornblende  schist  ash. 

968.  Talco-MicBrSchist.  Archaak.  CtMing  on  the  W,  V,  R.  R,,  three 
miles  north  of  Junction  City,  Sec.  21,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.  Light  drab;  talcose  texture  on 
lamination  planes  and  arenaceous  across  the  grain;  cleaves  readily  into  irregolar  finely- 
ribbed  plates;  somewliat  altered,  and  emits  a  strong  clay  odor  when  moistened.  Under 
the  microscope  the  light  scales  of  talc  are  liardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  mica,  bat 
the  dark  ones  of  the  latter  are  more  easily  recognized.  Tlie  section  is  composed  huqgely 
of  small  angular  grains  of  silica.  The  argillaceous  odor  is  due  to  the  nomeioas  de- 
composed fragments  of  felspar. 

961.  Galcareoas  Mica-Schist.  ARCHiSAN.  Cutting  on  W.  V,  R.  R.,  two  and  a 
half  miles  notih  of  Junction  City.  Sec.  26,  T,  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  county. 
Dark-green;  fine-grained  texture.  A  fracture  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  glistens 
with  bright,  dark  greenish-black  scales  of  mica.  A  lump  thrown  into  acid  effervesces 
briskly,  leaving  a  friable  mass.  Under  the  microscope  the  ciystals  of  calcite  are  striated 
showing  then*  usual  proneness  to  twin.  The  angular  grains  of  quartz  and  leaves  of 
mica  (biolite)  are  readily  distinguished,  also  opaque  crystal  cubes  of  pyrites.  The  separ- 
ate mineral  ingredients  are  arranged  in  bands  or  layers. 

962.  Mica-Schist.  Arch  a  an.  From  cutting  on  W.  V.  R.  i?.,  one  and  a  half 
miles  north  from  Junction  City,  See,  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  county.  Light  drab; 
fine-grained,  arenaceous  texture  across  the  lamination;  slightly  shinmiering  alon^  the 
schist  planes.  Tlie  minute  scales  of  mica  are  hardly  recognizable  to  the  naked  eye. 
Under  the  microscope,  in  the  polarized  light,  a  section  of  the  specimen  ai)p9ar8  brightly 
colored  with  angular  grains  of  silica.  The  base  of  the  rock  presents  a  dirty  appearance, 
and  scattered  in  it  are  the  brownish  leaves  of  mica  and  a  few  altered  crystal  fragments 
of  felspar. 

963.  Hornblende-Schist.  Arch^an.  From  a  cutting  on  the  W.  V.  R.  R.,  ^ 
mile  north  of  Junction  City,  Sec.  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  county.  Dark-green.  It 
is  somewhat  altered  and  has  a  dirty  lock.  The  single  mineral  ingredients  can  barely 
be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  microscope  are  plainly  visible  the 
amphibolc,  quartz  and  mica,  also  a  little  chlorite. 

964.  Hornblende-Schist.  ARCHiKAN.  From  a  cutting  on  the  W.  V.  R.  R.,  7U2 
miles  south  from  Junction  City,  north  part  of  T,  23,  R,  6  E.,  Wood  county.  Dark 
gra>'i8h-green;  fine-grained,  crystalline- texture;  schistose  structure  and  jointed; 
weathers  to  a  drab.  Under  tlie  microscope  it  appears  to  consist  mostly  of  aniphi- 
bole.    Several  small  grains  of  quartz  arc  contained,  also  a  little  chlorite. 

968.  Chloritic  Rock.  Arciijsan.  From  east  side  of  Wisconsin  river,  5  miles 
south  of  Mosinee,  T.  26,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county.  Grayish-gieen;  aplianitic  text' 
ture;  very  jointed  and  apparently  schistose.  Under  the  microscope  the  base  of  the  sec- 
tion presents  a  moss-like  microciystalline  structure,  and  scattered  through  it  are  highly 
altered  cr>'stals  of  felspar,  wliich  are  usually  very  indistinct,  only  the  faint  outlines  re- 
maining. With  a  power  of  600  diameters  the  small  pale-greenish  leaves  of  clUorite  are 
visible,  also  numerous  minute  particles  of  magnetite. 

970.  Quartz-Porphyry.  Arch^an.  From  the  bed  of  Yellow  river,  3  miles  notih 
of  Dexterville,  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  R.  3  E.,  Wood  county.  Light  pea-green;  massive;  resem- 
bles some  of  the  quartzites.    Several  crystal- facets  of  felspar  may  be  seen,  also  an  ooca- 
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fiional  small  quartz  crystal.  Under  the  microscope  a  section  of  the  specimen  appears 
composed  chiefly  of  felspar,  witli  a  few  crystals  of  quartz  scattered  through  it.  The 
quartz  resembles  that  contained  in  igneous  rocks,  since  some  of  the  crystals  enclose,  ap- 
p;irently,  portions  of  the  matrix.  Their  richness,  however,  in  fluid  cavities,  would  no 
doubt  preclude  such  a  supposition.  The  felspar  is  somewhat  altered  and  presents  fre- 
quentiy  afringy  texture.  A  few  spherulites  of  felspar  so  common  to  quartz-porphyries 
may  be  recognized. 

9»a.  Felspathic-Scliist  (provisional).  ARCHiEAK.  Cutiing  an  W.  V,  R,  B.,  3.1 
miles  sottth  of  KnowlUm,  Sec,  12,  T.  25,  R.  6  E,,  Portage  county.  Grayish-drab;  fine- 
grained, indefinite  texture.  A  few  minute  crystal-facets  are  visible;  emita  a  strong  clay 
odor  when  breathed  upon.  Under  the  microscope  the  rock  appears  very  felspathic,  and 
some  of  the  crystals  ore  beautifully  banded.  Numerous  small  angular  grains  of  quartz 
ore  contained,  also  brownish  leaves  of  mica,  and  a  fibrous  mineral  resembling  talc. 

997.  Actinolite-Scbist.  AncH.KAN.  Cutting  on  W.  F.  R.  i?.,  3.7  miles  south  of 
Knowlton,  Sec.  12,  T,  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  county,  light-green,  medium-grained, 
crystalline  texture.  Tlie  cleavage  facets  of  the  actinolite  are  easily  recognized.  It  is 
somewhat  decomposed.  Under  the  microscope  the  actinolito  presents  a  reticulated 
stnuiture;  a  little  quaiiz,  felspar  and  chlorite  are  contained. 

1003.  Diorite.  Arch^jhan.  From  bed  of  Black  river,  Mormon  Ripple,  Sec.  3,  T, 
22,  R.  3  }V.,  Jackson  county.  Light-and-dark-green;  weathers  to  a  light-drab;  me- 
dium-grained texture,  with  coarse  crystals  of  amphibole  strewn  through  the  mass. 
Under  the  microscope  the  principal  mineral  ingredients  appear  to  be  amphibole  and 
felspar;  the  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  plain  and  striated.  An  occasional  crystal  fragment 
resembling  augite  is  contained,  also  a  little  chlorite. 

1004.  Quartzite.  Ahchjbian.  From  bed  of  Black  river.  Mormon  Ripple,  Sec,  5, 
T.  22,  R.  3  W,,  Jackson  county.  light  reddish-gray,  with  streaks  of  dark-green; 
quartzose,  vitreous  texture.  Under  the  microscope  appears,  in  addition  to  the  quartz,  a 
considerable  number  of  slightiy  altered  crystals  of  orthodase  and  greenish  leaves  of 
mica  or  possibly  chlorite,  though  they  are  apparentiy  the  former,  since  they  are  strongly 
dichroitic. 

1005.  Felspathic  Quartzite,  or  Granite.  AncHiGAif .  From  bed  of  Black  river ^ 
at  Mormon  Ripple,  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  R.  3  W.,  Jackson  county.  Flesh  color;  medium- 
grained  texture.  On  a  fresh  fracture  may  be  seen  numerous  bright  cleavage  facets  of 
felspar.  Under  the  microscope  the  felspar  and  quartz  appear  to  be  about  equally  di- 
vided. The  former  are  mostly  plain  cr^-stals,  and  tlie  latter  enclose  nnmerouB  fluid 
caWties. 

1007.  Micaceous  Schist.  Arch^an.  From  the  bed  of  Black  river,  at  Mormon 
Ripple,  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  Tt.3W.,  Jackson  county.  Drab;  fine-grained,  arenaceous  texture; 
somewhat  decomposed  and  emits  a  strong  clay  odor  when  moistened.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope a  section  of  the  specimen  appears  to  consist  largely  of  altered  brownish  frag- 
ments, resembling  mica.  Scattered  in  Uic  base  arc  numerous  small  angular  grains  of 
silica. 

1008.  Granite.  Arch^iean.  From  bed  of  Black  river,  at  Black  River  Falls, 
Sec.  15,  T.  21,  R.4W.,  Jackson  county.  Flefeh-color,  spotted  with  dark-green;  medium- 
grained  texture.  The  crystal-facets  of  felspar  and  grains  of  quartz  are  plainly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microscope  the  felspar  appears  to  be  more  largely  con- 
tained Uian  the  quartz.    But  little  mica  is  present. 

1412.  Quartz- Porphyry.  Huroxian?  Pine  Bluffs  X.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr, 
of  5<v.  -2,  T.  17,  R.  11  E.,  Green  Lake  county.  Grayish- white;  fine-grained  texture, 
and  porphyritic  with  glassy  crystals  of  felspar,  which  resemble  sanadin.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  specimen  seems  to  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz.  Some 
of  the  felspar  crystals  have  an  appearance  as  if,  after  they  were  fonned,  they  had  been 
Wis.  Sur.  — 41 
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partially  dissolved,  or  replaced  in  part  by  aystalized  silica;  the  latter  presenting  in  the 
polarized  light  colored  patches  which  have  frequently  Uieir  crystaUographic  axes  all 
Ijring  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  quartz  grains  enclose  crys- 
tals of  felspar,  but  these  may  l)e  instances  where  the  felspathic  material  has  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  silica.  The  quartz  resembles  vein  quartz  and  contains  a 
few  fluid  inclusions. 

1430.  Quartz-Porphyry.  Huronian?  From  head  of  Lake  Buffalo,  X.  E.  qr, 
of  Sec.  8,  T.  14,  R.  9,  E.,  Marquette  county.  Dark  reddish-brown;  porphyritic  texture. 
The  cleavage  facets  of  the  felspar  are  the  only  mineral  ingredients  that  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  naked  eye.  With  the  microscope,  the  base  presents  a  semi-granular  moss- 
like texture,  in  which  are  strewn  a  few  crystals  of  orthoclase  and  quartz,  also  numerous 
small  crystal  grains  of  magnetite.    To  the  latter  is  due  the  dark  color  of  the  rock. 
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INTEODUCTOET   AND   HISTOEICAL.  ' 

Suryey  of  1873.  In  accordance  with  my  instructions  received 
from  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  in  May,  1873,  to  make  a  survey  of 
two  lines,  with  sections  of  the  strata;  one  north  and  south,  and  the 
other  east  and  west,  crossing  at  or  near  Mineral  Point,  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  5th  of  June,  1873,  at  Scales  Mound,  111.,  as  being 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lead  region. 

The  territory  examined  during  the  year  1873  is  as  follows:  Town 
29  N.,  ranges  2  and  3  E.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois;  towns  1  to  13  inclusive, 
in  ranges  2  and  3  E.,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  towns  4  and  5,  on 
ranges  1  to  6  W.,  to  the  Mississippi  river;  towns  4  and  5,  on  ranges 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  E.;  towns  6,  7,  8  and  9,  on  ranges  5  and  6  E.,  to  the 
Wisconsin  river,  being  in  all  an  area  of  about  50  townships. 

Explorations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  territory  already  men- 
tioned; departures  were,  however,  occasionally  made  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  localities  of  geological  interest  or  mineralogical  import- 
ance. In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  so  large  a  tract  of  country, 
it  was  necessary  to  traverse  an  average  area  of  twelve  square  miles 
per  day.  Such  an  amount  precluded  anything  more  than  a  careful 
examination  of  the  more  important  localities,  and  a  general  inspection 
of  the  rest. 

Tlie  advantages  of  this  plan  of  operations  were  numerous,  but 
chiefly  these:  that  by  the  examination  of  a  tract  of  country  twelve 
miles  in  width,  passing  through  the  center  of  Grant,  Iowa  and  La 
Fayette  counties,  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  Lead 
region  was  secured,  so  far  as  its  general  features  were  concerned;  the 
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detailg  of  which,  belonging  to  each  separate  locality,  coald  be  more 
easily  and  intelligently  obtained  in  the  progress  of  the  survey  of 
this  and  tlie  succeeding  year.  Further,  it  was  necessary  for  topo- 
graphical purposes  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  numerous  points, 
which  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  various  parts  of  the  region, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the  subject  of  Barometrical 
Observations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1873  was  devoted  to  these  pur- 
poses, and  spent  within  the  confines  of  the  Lead  region,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  two  weeks  in  August,  which 
were  passed  in  the  counties  of  Sauk  and  Richland,  in  the  examination 
of  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian  formations,  and  the.  iron  ore 
deposits  incidental  thereto. 

Survey  of  1874.  The  territory  examined  in  that  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Town8  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,    - 

.       R.  1  W. 

Towns  1,  2.  8,  6  to  22  indiiRiye, 

R.  2  W. 

"     2,8,6,7,        -        - 

-    R.3W. 

!!  ^'?'^'  -     -     -     - 

R.5W. 

"     2,3,6,7,    -        - 

R.  4W. 

1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,    - 

R.  1  E. 

;;     3,6,       -       -       - 

-    R.  6  W. 

"     1,2,3,    -        -       -        . 

R.  5  E. 

1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,    - 

-       R.4  E. 

"     1,2,3,4,    -        .        - 

R.  7  E. 

"     1,2,3,4,        -        - 

-    R.  6   E. 

"     1,2,3,4,        .       -        . 

R.  8  E. 

"     1,2,3,4,    -       - 

-        -        - 

R.9  E. 

The  townships  here  enumerated  comprise  the  northern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  Grant  county,  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  La  Fayette 
county,  the  western  part  of  Iowa  county,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is 
drained  by  Mill  creek,  the  whole  of  Green  county,  the  western  part 
of  Richland  county,  and  some  parts  of  Vernon,  Monroe  and  Jackson 
counties. 

The  field  work  was  commenced  on  the  14th  of  May,  1874,  nearly 
three  weeks  earlier  than  in  1873.  The  total  area  examined  is  equal 
to  sixty-six  full  townships,  being  an  increase  of  sixteen  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  first  examinations  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassville,  pro- 
ceeding eastward  from  there  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Green  county, 
and  visiting  successively  all   the   mining  districts  and   individual 
mines,  of  which  a  full  report  will  be  found  in  chapter  IV.     After 
examining  the  Mill  creek  district,  the  survey  next  proceeded  to  range 
two  west,  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  including  the  valley  of  Xnapp 
creek  and  the  upper  Kickapoo,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Green  Bay  & 
Minnesota  railroad.     Finally  returning  from  there,  the  northeastern 
part  of  Iowa,  and  the  northern  part  of  Grant  counties  were  examined, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  which  lies 
south  of  the  river. 
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Preyions  Publications  and  Suryeys,  The  first  geological  survey 
embraced  the  extensive  district  lying  between  the  Missouri  river  and 
Red  river  of  the  Jforth,  and  included  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  mining  districts  adjacent  to  that  river.  It 
was  undertaken  in  1834,  and  completed  in  1835,  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  placed  in  charge  of  G.  W.  Feathers tonhaugh. 

The  next  survey  was  also  instituted  by  the  general  government, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  in  the  fall  of 
1839,  and  completed  by  him  in  the  same  year;  its  object  being  to  as- 
certain the  geographical  position  of  the  Lead  region  and  its  value  as 
mineral  land.  Dr.  Owen  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  geological 
survey  of  the  Chippewa  Land  District,  during  1847-8,  of  which  he 
published  a  final  report  in  1851,  accompanied  by  a  general  geological 
map.  The  exploration  of  so  large  a  district  did  not  admit  of  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  any  particular  part:  thus,  the  space  devoted  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  lying  south  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  is  comprised  in  about  twenty  pages  of  chapter  I. 

The  next  geological  survey  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state,  in  1853,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  E.  Daniels,  who  published 
in  1854  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  Lead  region.  He  was  then  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival,  who  held  the  position  of  State  Geolo- 
gist, until  his  death,  in  May,  1856.  He  published  two  reports  of 
about  100  pages  each,  which  contain  much  valuable  information,  and 
bear  evidence  of  the  careful  research  which  always  distinguished  his 
work. 

To  complete  the  survey  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Percival, 
Profs.  James  Hall,  E.  S.  Carr  and  E.  Daniels  were  appointed;  and,  in 
1858,  Prof.  Daniels  published  a  report  of  about  60  pages,  on  the  iron 
ores  of  Wisconsin.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  rqport  of  Profs.  Hall 
and  Whitney,  in  January,  1862.  This  was  by  far  the  largest  report 
that  had  been  published  concerning  the  Lead  region.  It  comprised 
about  450  pages,  of  which  300  were  devoted  to  that  district.  This 
report  was  accom])anied  by  a  crevice  map  of  the  mineral  ranges,  and 
a  general  geological  map  of  the  Lead  region.  The  latter,  so  far  as  it 
was  made  from.personal  observation,  was  quite  correct;  but  it  still  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  this  department;  which  deficiencies,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  been  supplied  by  the  present  survey. 

For  ten  years  the  Geological  survey  was  discontinued.  The  next, 
being  the  examinations  of  Rev.  John  Murrish,  of  which  he  published 
a  report  in  1872,  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-five  pages. 

Topographical  and  Geological  Maps  and  Sections.  A  great  deal 
of  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  maps  accompanying 
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the  report,  so  as  to  represent  the  topographical  features  of  the  country 
with  accuracy.  The  topographical  maps  herewith  published  embrace 
all  the  Lead  region.  They  comprise  the  country  lying  south  of 
town  six,  and  extending  from  the  Mississippi  river  eastward,  to  the 
line  between  Hock  and  Green  counties,  with  the  exception  of  town 
five  in  ranges  4,  6,  6,  7,  8  and  9  E.  The  maps  are  made  on  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  exhibit  by  contour  lines,  fifty  feet  apart 
(vertically),  the  elevation  of  any  point  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
elevation  of  any  point  not  on  these  lines  must  be  determined  by  its 
relative  distance  from  the  two  contour  lines  between  which  it  lies. 
In  addition  to  this  feature  (not  found  on  any  other  map),  a  complete 
road-map  is  presented;  also  a  map  of  the  streams  and  dry  ravines, 
many  of  the  smaller  streams  having  become  dry  since  the  original  gov- 
ernment  survey  of  the  country  was  made.  Again,  from  an  inspection 
of  these  maps,  can  be  seen  the  rise  of  the  various  streams,  and  the 
height  of  the  dividing  ridges.  This  is  also  of  special  value  in  respect 
to  railroad  surveys,  when  the  amount  of  time  and  money  is  consid- 
ered, which  is  annually  spent  in  ascertaining  these  points.  It  is  be- 
leived  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  practicability  or  impractic- 
ability of  any  contemplated  route  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to 
these  elevations,  and  thus  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  surveying 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  field-work  has  been  the  careful 
delineation  of  the  geology  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it«  correct 
representation  on  the  colored  maps  which  accompany  the  reports.  In 
addition  to  the  general  geological  maps  of  the  state  drawn  on  a  scale 
of  three  miles  to  the  inch,  the  geology  of  the  Lead  region  hits  also 
been  ])laced  upon  the  topographical  maps.  The  efiect  of  this  is  to 
show  the  dip  and  thickness  of  the  strata  and  "  the  exact  position  of 
the  mining  ground  at  each  locality."  The  great  extent  of  country 
which  has  been  examined  and  mapped,  together  with  the  time  and 
means  which  admitted  of  only  a  general  survey,  in  wliich  the  contour 
lines,  both  geological  and  topographical,  could  be  sketched  only  by 
the  eye,  preclude  that  accuracy  which  is  attainable  only  with  the  tran- 
sit and  level.  For  such  imperfections  and  inaccuracies  as  may  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  maps,  these  circumstances  must  be  our  apology 
and  explanation. 

The  geological  sections  accompanying  the  maps  are  chiefly  valuable 
as  showing  the  "  dip,  number,  magnitude,  order  and  relative  position 
of  the  various  strata,"  as  well  as  the  amount  of  denudation  to  which 
the  conntry  has  been  subjected.    They  are  located  as  far  as  possible 
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in  the  general  direction  of  the  dip,  in  order  to  show  the  structure,  ar- 
rangement and  irregularities  of  the  strata. 

Barometrical  Obseryations.  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
to  ascertaining  the  relative  heights  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  denudation,  and  pre- 
paratory to  making  geological  sections.  These  observations  con- 
sumed a  great  deal  of  time,  and  were  made  with  much  care;  the  plan 
followed  being  as  follows:  A  series  of  repeated  observations  were 
made  at  points  about  half  a  mile  apart,  from  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road at  Scales  Mound,  to  Calamine,  on  the  Mineral  Point  railroad,  and 
from  there  to  Mineral  Point.  A  similar  series  was  then  carried  from 
there  to  Lone  Rock,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad, 
and  from  there  to  Lavalle,  on  the  Chicago  and  Korthwestern  railway. 
In  the  same  manner  a  series  was  carried  from  Mineral  Point  through 
Lancaster,  to  Glenhaven,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  from  Mineral 
Point  east,  to  Moscow,  and  thence  north,  over  the  Blue  Mounds,  to 
Mazomanie;  and  also  from  Moscow  to  Oregon,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railway.  Starting  from  these  known  elevations,  re- 
peated observations  were  taken ;  and  the  mean  of  several  series  of 
elevations,  differing  but  little  from  each  other,  was  assumed  -to  be 
approximately  correct.  Then,  from  the  various  points  on  those  lines, 
series  of  lines  were  traveled  over,  embracing  observations  in  all  the 
accessible  points  in  the  Lead  region. 

The  instrument  used  was  a  tliree-inch  aneroid  barometer,  imported 
by  AVm.  J.  Young  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia;  a  very  delicate  instru- 
ment, and  one  wdiich  indicated  differences  of  elevation  with  great 
readiness  and  accuracy.  The  accuracy  and  value  of  barometrical  ob- 
servations depend  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  they 
are  made.  The  summer  seasons  have  been,  as  a  general  thing,  quite 
favorable  for  such  observations,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  not,  allow- 
ance has  been  made  in  computing  the  elevations.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  correct  within  a  few  feet.  For  the  extent  of  this  part  of 
the  work  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  topographical  maps,  which 
show  what  has  been  done  much  better  than  it  can  be  described. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  incalculable.  By  means  of  the 
elevations  obtained,  w^e  are  readily  enabled  to  make  sections  of  any 
part  of  the  country,  in  any  direction;  showing  the  geological  position 
of  the  strata,  with  their  dip,  thickness,  and  the  amount  of  denudation 
at  any  particular  locality.  In  mining  localities  this  is  especially  val- 
uable. It  shows  the  position  of  the  strata  and  openings,  with  their 
dip;  the  elevation  of  the  neighboring  streams,  and  the  practicability 
of  drainage,  by  means  of  levels;  the  depth  to  which  shafts  must  be 
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sunk  from  any  point  on  the  surface,  to  reach  any  particular  stratum. 
All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  like  nature  are  most  readily 
shown  by  sections,  and  these  sections  cannot  be  made  without  eleva- 
tions. 

For  particular  elevations  of  streams,  roads,  hills,  section  lines, 
mining  grounds,  strata,  outcrops,  etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the  maps 
accompanying  this  report.  From  them  a  few  are  selected,  of  general 
importance,  as  being  well  known  localities: 


Elevations 

ABOVE 

Locality.  t * s 

Tht  Lak4 

Sm.  Mieh. 

Wyalusin^ 611  3:3 

Glen  Haven,  P.  0 6()6  28 

Cassville 008  30 

Nortli  Andover 8:58  260 

Bloomin^ifton 905  327 

PafcchGrove 1060  498 

MoiintHope 1076  498 

LittleGrant 828  250 

Beetown 762  184 

Potosi 782  204 

BritiflhHoUow 865  287 

Rockville 926  348 

Hurricane  Grove 941  36:i 

Lancaster,  court  house 1080  502 

Mount  Ida 1168  590 

Homer  P.  0 978  400 

Fennimore 1168  590 

Liberty  Ridge 1144  566 

Annaton 849  271 

EUenboro' 689  111 

Dickeyville 9:I4  a56 

Jamestown,  P.  O 912  3;M 

Fairplay,  P.  0 798  220 

Sinsmawa  Academy 926  348 

Hazel  Green 9:W  360 

St.  Rose 904  416 

BigPatch 817  2:^9 

Platteville,  P.  0 8:^  257 

Washburn 841  263 

New  California 989  411 

Montfort 1093  515 

CaijtleRock 847  269 

Highland,  P.  0 1161  583 

Cross  Plains  (Iowa Co.)....  1198  620 

Mifflin 868  290 

West  Platte  Mound 1272  694 

Belmont 828  250 

Elk  Grove 898  320 

Meeker  Grove 835  257 


EliEYATIOXB 
ABOVE 


Locality.  * 

Sea. 

Benton 878 

New  Diggings 792 

White  Oii  Springs 928 

ShuUsburg,  school  house  . .  1018 

linden.. 1078 

Union  Mills 798 

KingsMilU 723 

Dod^villc,  court  house  ...  1109 

Mineral  Point,  depot 935 

Calamine,  depot 812 

Darlington,  depot 802 

Gratiot,  depot 783 

Favette 1053 

Adamsville 878 

West  Blue  Mound 1729 

Blanchardville 758 

Wiota; 996 

Martin 865 

Cadiz 859 

Argyle 808 

Jordan 858 

WiUett 888 

Farmers  Grove 1118 

Bem 1078 

Perry 1038 

New  Glarus,  P.  O 968 

MonticeUo 858 

Monroe,  court  house 1018 

Clamo 9:« 

Twin  Grove 988 

Juda 821 

Sylvester 865 

Dayton 818 

Brooklyn 978 

Attica,P.0 828 

Albany 818 

Brodhead 798 

Oakley 918 


Lake 

MieJk, 

3Ui3 
214 
%'*) 
440 
5«» 
220 
145 

531 
357 
2:U 
224 
205 
475 
300 
1151 
180 
418 
2S7 
281 
2:^ 
2^ 
310 
540 
500 
460 
390 
2S0 
440 

410 
243 
287 
240 
400 
250 
240 
220 
340 


The  following  elevations  of  stations  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad  Company,  and  were  used 
as  a  basis  of  some  of  the  barometrical  observations: 
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Elevation     Abovo  Lake 
above  Sea.     Michigan. 

BlackEarth  810  232 

Mazomanie 773  195 

Arena  732  154 

SpringrGreen 722  144 

LoneRock 704  126 

Avoca 695  '117 

Muscoda 687  109 

Boscobel 667  89 

Wauzeka 638  60 

Prairie  du  Chien 619  41 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  of  the  elevations,  that  they  are  by  far  the 
most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  they  form 
the  ground-work  of  the  whole,  and  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  them 
for  definite  results.  They  have  been  made  and  computed  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  care.  Lastly,  they  comprise  that  portion  of  the 
work,  which,  from  its  nature,  consumes  the  most  time,  and  makes  the 
least  outward  show. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation which  the  survey  has  met  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Lead  region,  who  have  willingly  furnished  all  desired  information 
and  statistics,  often  at  no  small  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Allan  D.  Conover,  of  Madison,  my 
assistant  during  the  year  1873;  to  Mr.  George  Haven,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  my  assistant  during  the  years  1874:-1875,  who,  by  the  careful 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  field,  have  contributed  mat^ially  to 
the  completeness  of  the  work. 
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OHAPTEE  IL 
TOPOGRAPHY  AND  SUEFACE  GEOLOGY. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

General  Features  of  the  Conntry.  Unlike  most  regions  which 
nature  has  selected  for  the  reception  of  metallic  ores  and  useful  min- 
erals, the  Lead  region  bears  no  evidences  of  any  sudden  disturbances, 
or  violent  action  of  physical  forces.  The  eflFects  produced  by  igneous 
and  eruptive  agencies  are  wanting.  Faults  and  dislocations  of  strata 
are  nowhere  found.  The  only  irregularities  are  slight  upheavals,  or 
bending  of  the  strata  (and  these  never  of  great  extent),  producing 
changes  of  but  a  few  feet  from  the  normal  dip. 

Between  the  geological  condition  and  the  general  surface  contour 
of  the  country,  there  is  no  direct  correlation.  The  existence  of  a  hill 
or  a  valley  on  the  surface  is  not  due  to  a  subterranean  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  surface,  as  is  by  many  supposed,  and  whatever  irreg- 
ularities exist,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  milder  natural  agen- 
cies now  constantly  at  work;  such  as  running  water,  frost,  winds,  etc., 
acting  through  an  immensely  long  period  of  time. 

Drainage.  The  most  marked  and  persistent  feature  of  the  Lead 
region  is  the  long  dividing  ridge,  or  watershed,  which,  commencing 
near  Madison,  continues  almost  directly  west  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles.  Here  it  takes  a  slight  bend  to  the  south- 
west for  fifteen  miles,  until  it  reaches  Dodgeville,  where  it  resumes  it5 
westerly  course  until  it  terminates  in  the  bluflFs  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers;  its  total  length  is  about  85  miles. 
Two  points  are  noticeable;  one  is,  its  general  uniform  directness  of 
outline  (it  being  subject  to  but  few  and  unimportant  flexures);  and 
the  other  is  its  parallelism  with  the  Wisconsin  river,  so  long  as  the 
latter  holds  an  approximately  westerly  course;  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  being  always  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  river. 

The  divide  maintains  an  average  elevation  of  about  six  hundred 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  seldom  less  than  five,  or  more  than 
seven  hundred,  except  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  where  it  gradually  rises  east 
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and  west,  for  several  miles,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  at  the  west 
mound  of  1,151  feet.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and,  in  fact,  the 
onlj  marked  exception  to  its  general  level.  In  the  town  of  Mount 
Hope,  a  slight  decrease  of  elevation  commences,  and  continues  to  the 
western  end  of  the  divide,  where  the  elevation  is  about  430  feet,  at  a 
point  within  a  mile  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 
There  are,  also,  two  main  branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  watershed; 
of  these,  the  western  is  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  Platte  and  Fever  rivers,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  }*eca- 
tonica.  It  leaves  the  main  divide  in  the  town  of  Wingville,  and  pas- 
sing through  the  townships  of  Belmont  and  ShuUsburg,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  passes  out  of  the  state  in  the  town  of  Monticello. 
This  ridge  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the  main  watershed,  eithei  for 
the  directness  of  its  course,  or  the  uniformitv  of  its  elevation.  The 
most  conspicuous  points  on  it  are  the  Platte  Mounds,  which  appear 
from  a  distance  to  be  very  high,  but  are  in  reality  only  relatively  so, 
their  actual  elevation  being  only  about  seven  hundred  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  The  ridge  appears  to  slope  somewhat,  in  its  ap- 
proach to  Illinois,  its  average  elevation  there  being  about  500  feet. 

The  easterly  subdivision  is  that  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Pecatonica  and  Sugar  rivers.  It  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  Blue 
Mounds,  or  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  them,  and  pursuing  quite  a  de- 
vious course  through  the  townships  of  Primrose,  Washington  and 
Monroe,  it  crosses  the  state  line  in  the  town  of  JeiFerson.  This  ridge 
is  characterized  by  a  much  greater  want  of  uniformity  in  its  general 
course,  and  by  its  very  irregular  elevation.  It  is  much  narrower  than 
either  of  the  others,  more  abrupt  in  its  slopes,  and  contains  quite  a 
large  number  of  hills  and  low  places,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Prim- 
rose, Perry,  York,  and  New  Glarus,  in  which  towns  the  streams  head 
within  comparatively  short  distances  of  each  other,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  watershed. 

These  are  the  principal  elevations  of  the  country  aiFecting  the  drain- 
age; there  are,  of  course,  many  minor  ones,  such  as  the  divides  be- 
tween the  Grant  and  Platte  rivers,  or  the  several  branches  of  the  Pec- 
atonica; they  are,  however,  merely  subordinate  ridges,  and  are  but 
the  details  of  the  general  plan. 

Streams.  Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  view  of  the  sys- 
tem of  watersheds,  a  few  remarks  on  the  rivers  and  drainage  of  the 
Lead  region  are  necessary  to  supplement  them.  As  a  preliminary 
remark,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  their  present  situation  was 
probably  never  modified  or  influenced  by  drift  or  glacial  agencies;  the 
evidence  being  insufficient  to  prove  that  there  ever  was  any  drift  de- 
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posited  in  the  Lead  region,  the  probabilities  being  rather  to  the  con- 
trary. Premising  this,  it  follows,  that  the  location  of  streams  must 
liave  depended  on  the  natural  configuration  of  the  country,  and  the 
superior  advantages  of  certain  strata  in  certain  positions,  predisposing 
them  to  become  the  beds  of  streams.  Other  things  being  equal,  sur- 
face waters  would  naturally  form  a  channel  first  in  the  more  soft  and 
easily  erosible  strata  lying  along  the  line  of  strike  of  some  soft  for- 
mation, and  would  cause  a  river  to  conform  its  first  channel  to  its  out- 
cropping edge.^  Simultaneously  its  tributaries  would  shape  their 
channels,  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  when  the  general  slope  and  drainage  of  the  country 
is  not  contrary  to  the  geological  dip  of  the  formations;  which,  in  the 
Lead  region,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  the  case.  The  trib- 
utaries on  one  side  of  the  river  thus  formed  would  conform  them- 
selves to  the  natural  dip  of  the  underlying  strata,  sloping  toward  the 
main  river,  and  would  be  found  wherever  there  were  depressions,  or 
irregularities  in  the  surface,  suitable  to  their  formation.  These  would 
at  their  inception  approximate  to  their  final  length  and  course,  and 
future  changes  in  them  would  be  confined  to  the  deeper  erosion  of 
their  beds,  and  widening  of  their  valleys;  the  formation  of  lateral 
branches;  the  division  of  the  head  of  the  stream  into  several  smaller 
sources,  and  finally,  the  gradual  recession  of  all  the  subordinate  parts. 

With  the  tributaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  principal  river,  a  dif- 
ferent order  would  prevail,  as  regards  their  position  and  growth. 
They  would  at  first  be  the  merest  rivulets,  and  increase  only  from  ero- 
sion ;  and  their  beds  would  lie  across  the  edges  of  the  strata.  There 
would  be  only  a  very  limited  extent  of  country  tributary  to  the  river 
on  this  side;  the  great  volume  of  its  water  being  derived  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  other  side.  The  dividing  ridge  would  thus  be  very 
near  the  river,  and  a  second  set  of  long  streams,  tributary  to  some 
other  river,  would  here  take  their  rise  and  fiow  away. 

In  the  process  of  time,  the  main  river  would  slowly  cut  its  way 
through  the  soft  formation,  in  which  it  had  its  original  bed,  into 
and  through  those  which  underlaid  it.  This  might  at  first  be  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  recession  parallel  to  the  line  of  strike;  such  a 
movement,  however,  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  but  would  become 
less  as  the  valley  became  deeper;  because  any  such  recession  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  all  the  overlying  formations.  Finally  the 
small  streams  flowing  across  the  strata  w^ould  cut  their  valley  back 
from  the  river;  the  dividing  ridge  would  recede,  and  their  sources 
would,  from  the  position  of  the  strata,  be  iu  steep  and  precipitous  ra- 

'  See  Report  of  Board  of  Rejrents  of  the  University  of  MinnpmM  *Ar  1ft7f?,  pp.  46  and  47. 
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vines.  Such,  in  brief,  appears  to  be  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
streams  in  the  Lead  region.  Its  application  is  easy,  and  would  be  as 
follows : 

The  Wisconsin  river  from  Mazomanie,  to  its  mouth  near  Prairie 
du  Chien,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  and  illustration  of  the 
foregoing  remarks. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  its  present  condition,  does 
not  permit  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  former  lines  of  outcrop,  of 
the  paleozoic  formations;  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  outliers  remain, 
to  show  us  that  they  must  once  have  covered  the  country,  far  north 
of  where  they  are  at  present  found.  The  existence  of  Niagara  lime- 
stone, in  a  thickness  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  at  the  Platte 
Mounds,  and  probably  the  full  thickness  of  the  formation  at  the  Blue 
Mounds,  warrants  us  in  supposing  that  the  former  outcrop  of  the  un- 
derlying Cincinnati  group  was  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  present  bed 
of  the  Wisconsin  river. 

The  valley  now  occupied  by  the  river,  from  Mazomanie  to  Blue 
river,  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  present  line  of  strike  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formation,  and,  although  from  there  the  strike  of  the  lower 
members  (of  which  outliers  still  remain)  appears  to  bear  rather  more 
to  the  northward,  yet,  observations  on  the  dip  of  the  Cincinnati  group, 
in  such  occasional  outliers  as  remain,  lead  me  to  believe  that  its  origi- 
nal strike  was  approximately  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  from  Blue 
river  to  the  Mississippi. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Cincinnati  group  once  had  its  northern 
outcrop  where  the  river  now  runs,  or  in  a  line  parallel  to  it,  in  that 
vicinity,  the  surface  waters  would  easily  erode  a  channel  in  the  soft 
and  friable  shales  which,  to  a  great  extent,  compose  this  formation. 

In  fine,  the  whole  process  of  formation  previously  described  would 
take  place.  On  the  north  side  it  had,  as  now,  its  principal  tributary 
streams,  the  Kickapoo,  Knapp  creek.  Eagle  river.  Pine  river  and  Bear 
creek,  in  their  present  localities,  and  approximately  their  present 
length.  On  the  south  of  the  river,  however,  the  principal  watershed, 
already  referred  to,  was  probably  quite  near  the  river,  from  which 
position  it  has  receded  to  the  place  it  now  occupies.  The  Green  river, 
Blue  river.  Otter,  Mill  and  Blue  Mound  creeks  were  small  and  insig- 
nificant streams;  which,  by  the  gradual  process  of  erosion,  have  in- 
creased to  their  present  size  and  length;  but  even  now,  are  small  when 
compared  to  the  northern  tributaries. 

A  further  eflTect  was  to  shorten  the  Grant,  Platte,  and  Pecatonica 
rivers,  by  the  gradual  southwesterly  recession  of  the  watershed,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  latter  by  the  denudation  of  the  Niagara  limestone 
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and  Cincinnati  groups;  except  in  bucIi  localities  as  were  protected  br 
a  superior  hardness  of  some  part  of  the  formation,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  Blue  Mounds. 

The  result  of  the  denudation  has  been  to  divide  the  country  into 
two  parts,  each  differing  widely  from  the  other  in  its  topographical 
features.  The  streams  flowing  southward  from  the  watershed  have 
eroded  the  country  into  gently  undulating  slopes.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  direction  of  the  streams  conforming  in  a  measure  to  the 
dip  of  the  strata.  Abrupt  cliffs  and  steep  ravines  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  never  being  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  watershed,  but  rather  confined  to  tlie  small  lateral  branches. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  north  of  the  watershed,  the  panorama  of 
bluffs  and  precipitous  ravines  is  almost  mountainous  in  its  aspect. 
In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  pre- 
sents itself, ^from  certain  points  on  the  divide,  in  looking  from  north 
to  south.  In  nearly  all  of  the  ravines  leading  northward,  the  fall  of 
the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet;  and,  in 
general,  it  is  true  of  the  streams  flowing  northward,  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  fall  takes  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  distance 
from  their  sources  to  their  mouth. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  these  sudden  declivities  are  due  to  the 
streams  flowing  over  the  edges  of  the  strata,  rather  than  lengthwise 
along  their  dip.  Again,  the  streams  flowing  to  the  southward  become 
comparatively  sluggish  in  their  course,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be 
brooks.  They  have  usually  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  while  those  tributary 
to  the  Wisconsin  are  clear  and  rapid  streams,  flowing  over  a  saudy 
or  gravelly  bottom,  their  valleys  being  narrow  and  their  sides  very 
steep. 

The  streams  tributary  to  the  Platte,  Grant  and  Pecatonica  rivers  do 
not  exhibit  any  marked  characteristics  on  one  side  that  are  not  shared 
equally  by  the  other.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  short 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi  river,  present  much  the  same 
topographical  characteristics  as  are  seen  in  the  southern  tributaries 
of  the  Wisconsin,  narrow  and  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  being  ap- 
parently the  rule  in  the  western  part  of  Grant  county. 

The  Platte  river  is  frequently  found  inclosed  by  liills  which  are 
gently  sloping  on  one  side,  and  quite  precipitous  on  the  other.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  near  its  mouth.  The  river  in  such  cases  seems 
to  have  encroached  on  one  side  of  the  valley  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  producing  a  cliff  exposure  of  Lower  Magncsian  near  the  river, 
and  a  steep  bank  of  St.  Peters,  capped  with  a  more  retreating  slope  of 
the  Trenton,  as  shown  in  the  following  section.     [See  Fig.  1.] 
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In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  tlie  diminntion  of  water  in  the 
Lead  region  since  the  early  mining  times.  In  comparing  the  streamb 
at  present  with  those  recorded  in  the  government  surveys,  it  will  be 
fornd  tliat  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  entirely  dry,  and  others 
nearly  so,  Numerous  springs,  which  formerly  furnished  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water,  are  now  dry,  and  have  been  replaced  by  wells, 
ennk  to  obtain  water  from  a  deeper  stratum. 

Fig.  1. 


In  T.  5,  R.  6  W.,  are  several  streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  present  some  curious  features  in  common.  They  vary  in 
length  from  three  to  five  miles,  and  take  their  rise  in  the  Trenton 
limestone.  They  occupy  quite  long  and  narrow  valleys  of  erosion, 
and  their  dry  beds  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  them.  They  are  quite 
large  streams,  and  continue  increasing  in  size  for  a  mile  or  two  from 
their  sources,  until  tbey  reach  certain  beds  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
formation,  when  they  gradually  disappear. 

The  large  streams  of  the  Lead  region  contain  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  water  than  heretofore.  Several  places  were  seen  where 
old  mills,  formerly  operated  by  water-power,  had  been  abandoned,  on 
account  of  a  diminishing  and  final  failure  of  the  supply. 

The  diminntion  is  not  confined  to  surface  water,  springs,  streams 
and  the  like,  but  is  tme,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  the  mining 
ground  of  the  region.  In  many  instances  this  circumstance  alone  has 
led  to  the  reopening  and  profitable  working  of  mines  which  years 
ago  were  abandoned  on  account  of  water,  with  ore  "going  down"  in 
the  crevices. 

It  is  probable  that  cultivation  of  the  land  is  the  chief  cause  of  this 
decrease,  as  a  much  greater  amount  of  surface  is  thus  exposed,  and 
evaporation  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  quantities.  Re- 
moval of  the  timber  is,  without  doubt,  another  cause  of  this  decrease. 
The  soil  of  the  timbered  land  contains  more  moisture  than  that  of  the 
prairie;  and  in  all  countries,  the  removal  of  the  timber  has  always 
been  followed  by  a  marked  decrease  of  the  water  supply.  This  was 
WiB.  SnB.— 42 
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notably  the  case  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  of  Prussia,  after  the  fir  and 
hemlock  forests  were  removed.  When  the  mountain  sides  were  again 
planted  with  the  indigenous  trees,  by  order  of  the  government,  their 
growth  was  found  to  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  water  in  the 
streams  and  springs. 

Springs  and  W^Us*  The  Lead  region  is  one  of  the  best  watered 
tracts  of  country  in  the  state.  Springs  are  very  numerous,  both  about 
the  sources  of  the  streams  and  frequently  in  their  banks.  They  arc 
found  in  all  the  geological  formations,  but  with  the  greatest  frequency, 
and  of  the  largest  size,  between  the  bottom  of  the  Galena  limestone 
and  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  Such  springs  are  usually 
found  flowing  along  the  surface  of  some  layer  of  clay,  and  finding  a 
vent  in  the  outcrop  of  an  opening.  The  clay  "openings  "  most  favor- 
able to  their  formation  are,  the  "  Upper  Pipe  Clay  opening,''  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  Blue  or  Trenton  limestone,  and  separating  it  from 
the  Galena  limestone;  the  "Glass  Eock  opening,"  separating  the 
Blue  and  underlying  Buff  limestone;  and  the  "Lower  Pipe  Clay 
opening,"  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Buff  limestone;  the  latter 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  persistent  a  bed  as  the  other  two. 
Springs  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  three  openings,  but  occur 
in  many  of  the  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
formations;  usually,  however,  flowing  over  an  impervious  bed  of  clay, 
or  some  layer  of  rock  too  compact  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  water 
through  it. 

In  this  connection  it  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  springs  sit- 
uated about  160  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  west  Blue  Mound. 
They  have  been  attributed  by  many  persons  to  thermal,  igneous,  and 
other  deep-seated  agencies,  and  by  some  to  hydrostatic  pressure.  The 
following  facts  are  offered  in  regard  to  these  springs:  (1)  They  are 
found  at  intervals  on  all  sides  of  the  mound,  at  a  uniform  elevation, 
either  as  springs  or  low  wet  ground,  and  always  on  the  surface  of  a 
stratum  of  clay  impervious  to  water.  (2)  They  flow  most  abundantly 
during  and  after  rainy  seasons,  and  in  summer  are  frequently  nearly 
dry.  (3)  They  are  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  the  mound,  which  is  al- 
most a  solid  mass  of  flint,  and  presents  a  surface  of  about  100  acres 
as  a  watershed.  The  annual  rainfall  in  the  Lead  region  is  about  30 
inches,  of  which  about  one-quarter  is  removed  by  evaporation  and  the 
requirements  of  vegetation,  while  the  remainder  finds  its  way  to  the 
springs  and  streams.  On  the  one  hundred  acres  lying  above  the 
springs*  there  fall  annually  10,890,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  of  which 
three-quarters,  or  8,167,500  cubic  feet  pass  out  through  these  springs, 
which  seems  amply  suflScient  to  supply  them.    (4)  The  temperature 
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of  the  Blue  Mound  springs  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  springs  in 
the  Lead  region,  which  is  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
through  which  they  flow.  Were  they  thermal  springs,  or  of  igneous 
origin,  we  should  exi>ect  to  find  at  least  some  lingering  traces  of  heat, 
to  show  us  from  whence  they  came.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
more  logical  to  look  for  their  origin  in  the  natural  and  selfevideut 
causes  presented,  than  to  attribute  them  to  more  complex  conditions, 
imperfectly  understood. 

Fig.  2. 


Skxtcb  of  tbb  Upfsb  Pabt  op  tbm  Bliti  HoUHDfl. 

1,  Flinty  cap  of  the  West  Mound;  S,  Horizon  of  the  sprin^^;  8,  Niagara  limestone;  4,  Cincinnati 

groop;  5,  Galena  limestone. 

In  such  portions  of  the  country  as  are  not  liberally  supplied  by 
nature  with  springs,  water  is  easily  and  abundantly  obtained  b}' 
means  of  wells.  Their  average  depth  is  about  twenty-five  feet;  this, 
however,  depends  chiefly  on  the  locality  in  which  they  are  sunk,  those 
on  the  ridges  and  prairies  being  deeper  than  the  rest.  Round  wells, 
of  four  or  five  feet  diameter,  are  usually  sunk  for  shallow  depths, 
sometimes  being  as  deep  as  sixty  feet.  Wells  are  sometimes  obtained 
by  drilling;  su6h  borings  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  prairie,  and 
seldom  exceeding  sixty  feet  in  depth.  They  are  then  furnished  with 
a  windmill  pump,  and  supply  an  abundance  of  clear  water  for  stock 
and  farm  purposes. 

Nearly  all  the  water  in  the  Lead  region,  whether  in  springs  or 
wells,  holds  in  solution  a  small  portion  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
a  still  smaller  quantity  of  sodium,  iron,  alumina,  and  silica.  The 
presence  of  these  salts  usually  gives  the  water  what  is  called  a  hard 
taste  which  is  more  noticeable  in  the  limestone  than  in  the  sandstone 
springs,  and  not  infrequently  induces  persons  to  believe  them  pos- 
sessed of  medical  properties. 

The  following  analysis,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  springs  and  wells  of  the  Lead  region,  is  in- 
serted to  show  the  small  amount  of  foreign  substances  which  they  con- 
tain. The  well  is  situated  oh  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  T.  2,  R.  9  E.,  a  short 
distance  northwest  of  the  city  of  Brodhead,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Gomber.     It  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  of  which 
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the  lower  part  (probably  about  ten  feet)  was  sunk  in  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian  limestone,  the  rest  being  in  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  water,  by  Dr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  furnished  by  Mr.  Gomber: 

One  gallon  U.  S.  standard  measure  contains  of  solid  salts,  13.2720 
grains,  consisting  of: 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.3248  grains. 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.1792  " 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 0.0280  ** 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 6.6584  " 

Bicarbonate  of  magrnesia 4.8552  *' 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.2296  " 

Alumina 0.1288  " 

Silica 0.6888  " 

Organic  matter 0.1792  " 

Total 13.2720    gxB. 


Dr.  Bode  remarks  of  this  well  as  follows:  "The  total  amount  of 
salts  is  small  in  comparison  with  other  waters.  The  salts  themselves 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Waukesha  water,  and  in  the  same  com- 
bination. If  the  operation  of  this  water  depends  on  the  absence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  its  containing  bicarbonates,  so  the  same  good  and 
healing  results  may  be  expected  from  your  spring." 

Prairie  and  Forest.  The  prairie  area  of  the  Lead  region  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  seems  to  be  chiefly  a  continuation  of  the  great 
prairies  of  Illinois.  The  most  extensive  prairie  is  that  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Grant  and  La  Fayette  counties,  comprising  the  town- 
ships of  Jamestown,  Hazel  Green,  Benton,  New  Diggings,  ShuUs- 
burg,  Seymour,  Monticeilo  and  Gratiot.  From  this  there  is  a  branch 
extending  in  a  northwestern  direction  (corresponding  to  the  eastern 
subdivision  of  the  watershed  previously  alluded  to),  until  it  unites 
with  the  main  watershed ;  here  it  branches  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
western  extension  forms  a  prairie  in  the  towns  of  Glen  Haven,  Patch 
Grove,  Little  Grant,  and  some  parts  of  Fennimore  and  Wingvilla 
The  eastern  prairie  follows  the  main  divide  already  described,  the 
prairie  being  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  width. 

Between  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Pecatonica,  there  is  a 
prairie,  including  most  of  the  towns  of  Fayette,  Waldwick  and  Wiota. 
In  Green  county  the  principal  prairie  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Mon- 
roe, Clarno,  Sylvester  and  Washington. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  prairie  land  of  the  Lead  region,  although 
there  exist  small  isolated  patches  of  timber,  in  the  area  already  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  small  prairies,  or  openings,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
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region,  not  included  in  the  prairie  area,  and  whicli  is  mostly  timbered 
land.  The  original  area  of  prairie  appears,  from  the  government 
surveys,  to  have  been  somewhat  greater.  At  the  present  time,  the 
.original  forests  of  large  timber  have  been  mostly  cut  down,  except 
about  the  Wisconsin  river  bluffs,  such  timber  as  is  now  found,  being 
a  second  growth,  of  black,  white  and  burr,  oaks,  maple,  hickory,  poplar 
and  elm,  the  trees  being  of  small  size,  seldom  more  than  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter. 

Monnds.  The  nearest  approach  to  mountains  in  the  Lead  region 
are  the  Platte  Mounds  in  La  Fayette  county;  the  Blue  Moxmds  in 
Dane  and  Iowa  counties,  and  the  Sinsinawa  Mound  in  Grant  coun- 
ty. The  former  are  three  in  number,  about  a  mile  apart,  the  mid- 
dle one  being  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  two.  The 
east  and  west  mounds  are  about  the  same  elevation,  and  are  capped 
with  a  very  hard  Niagara  limestone  to  which  they  doubtless  owo 
their  preservation,  in  the  general  denudation  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  ground  slopes  away  from  them  so  gently,  and  blends 
BO  gradually  with  the  surrounding  high  land,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
define  exactly  where  tlie  moimd  proper  begins. 

Fig.  3. 


West  Mound ZiUte  Mound  ^""^^^  jFasUkn^und 

Skxtoh  of  the  Plattb  Mounds. 

1  Niagara  Umestone ;  2  Cincinnati  group. 

The  Blue  Mounds  are  two  in  number;  one  being  in  Iowa  county, 
and  the  other  in  Dane.  The  top  of  the  west  mound  (which  is  the 
higher  of  the  two)  consists  of  over  a  hundred  feet  of  very  hard  flinty 
rock,  somewhat  resembling  quartzite;  below  this  is  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. This  cap  of  quartz  rock  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
east  mound;  the  top  of  which  is  aflat  table  land  under  cultivation. 
These  mounds  are  very  conspicuous,  and  can  be  seen  from  any  mod- 
erately high  land  in  the  Lead  region. 

The  Sinsinawa  Mound  is  also  a  very  conspicuous  object,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Grant  county,  near  the  village  of  Fairplay.  It  is 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  capped  with  a 
small  amount  of  Niagara  limestone. 

Sinks.  Very  remarkable  features  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue 
Mounds  are  the  numerous  sink  holes  found  near  their  base,  and  fre- 
quently quite  high  up  on  their  sides.  These  sinks  are  usually  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  and  invariably  in  nearly  an  east  and  west 
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line.  One  groop  is  near  the  former  residence  of  Ebenezer  Brigfaam, 
at  the  foot  of  the  East  Blue  Monnd,  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec  5.  T.  6, 
II,  6  E.  There  are  about  a  dozen  of  thenu  nearlv  n>und.  varying  in 
diameter  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  about  fire  feet  deep,  all  in  a 
line,  bearing  about  lO"*  north  of  west  At  the  West  Bine  Monod 
there  are  several  lines  of  them,  about  the  base  and  side  of  the  mound. 
On  the  center  line  of  Sec.  1,  T.  6,  R.  5  E.  there  is  a  well  defined  line 
of  them,  extending  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  section.  There  is  another  range  of  them  near  the 
center  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  1,  and  a  third  line  near  the  quarter 
post  of  Sees.  1  and  12.  The  largest  of  these  sinks  is  an  isolated  one 
near  the  center  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  1,  which  is  as  much  as  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  deep.  In  this  one  the  wall  rock  of 
the  fissure  could  be  very  plainly  seen  on  the  south  side.  From  the 
circumstance  of  their  direction  and  position  coinciding  with  that  of 
all  the  mineral  crevices  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  fact  that  the  ore  is 
always  found  in  large  crevice  openings,  the  inference  seems  to  be  that 
these  sinks  mark  the  line  of  large  open  crevices  in  the  rock  beneath 
them.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sinks  along  the  cen- 
ter line  of  Sec.  1,  T.  6,  R.  5  E.  are  a  continuation  of  those  near  the 
Brigham  place,  as  they  seem  to  point  almost  directly  to  one  another. 
It  is  probable  that  the  water,  percolating  through  the  earth  into  these 
crevices,  has  in  process  of  time  carried  so  much  of  the  soil  with  it 
as  to  cause  a  falling  in  of  the  surface,  leaving  the  sinks  as  the  result. 
In  view  of  the  vast  quantity  of  ore  which  has  in  former  times  been 
obtained  from  the  crevice  openings  in  this  locality,  it  would  seem  to 
be  worth  while  to  prospect  some  of  these  sinks;  but  nothing  of  tho 
kind  has  ever  been  done. 

Sinks  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  Galena  limestone,  but 
seem  to  be  quite  as  frequent  at  the  Blue  Mounds  in  the  Niagara 
formation.  They  have  been  observed  in  many  other  localities  in  the 
Lead  region.  The  following  are  cited,  to  show  their  occurrence  in 
the  several  formations.  On  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  5,  R.  2  W., 
are  three,  situated  in  a  triangular  form,  in  the  St.  Peters  sandatono. 
This  is  somewhat  exceptional,  as  the  sink  holes  are  usually  eonfinod 
to  the  limestone  formations.  On  the  S.  hf.  of  Sec.  11,  T.  6,  R.  4  E, 
are  several  of  these  sink  holes,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  deep. 

The  largest  one  noticed  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  on 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  6,  R.  2  E.  It  lies  in  the  Galena  limestone, 
and  is  about  200  feet  long,  by  100  wide,  and  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
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SURFACE  GEOLOGY. 

8oil  and  8u1)8oil*  The  quality  of  the  soil  of  the  Lead  region  is 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  subjacent  formations.  The 
subsoil  appears  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  decay  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  strata,  of  which  it  is  the  residuum.  South  of  the  princi- 
pal watershed,  the  subsoil  is  clay,  almost  without  exception,  having 
a  thickness  of  from  three  to  &ix  feet,  depending  on  the  configuration 
of  the  underlying  rock  formation.  This  is  the  average  thickness,  on 
comparatively  level  land;  on  side  hills  it  is  usually  much  thinner,  the 
greater  part  having  been  washed  down  into  the  valley  below.  The 
clay  soils  and  subsoils  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  those  portions  of 
the  overlying  Galena  limestone,  and  earthy  Cincinnati  shales,  which 
being  insoluble  in  water,  were  not  removed  by  the  gradual  process  of 
denunation. 

The  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkaline  earths  in  the  subsoil 
and  soil,  together  with  the  vegetable  mold  in  the  latter,  constitute  a 
Boil,  which,  in  its  virgin  state,  is  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  fertil- 
ity. The  number  of  successive  wheat  crops  which  have  been  raised, 
without  regard  to  rotation,  on  some  of  our  prairie  farms,  attest  its 
native  strength;  as  also  the  marked  decline  in  fertility  of  the  soil 
when  this  has  been  done,  shows  the  inevitable  retribution  which  fol- 
lows the  practice. 

Exceptions  to  the  clay  soil,  usually  found  in  the  country  covered 
by  the  Galena  limestone,  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  La  Fayette, 
and  frequently  in  Green  county,  where  the  soil  is  quite  sandy,  owing 
to  the  disintegration  of  calcareous  sand  layers  frequently  found  there 
in  that  formation.  A  few  localities  are  cited  below,  where  the  sand 
was  so  abundant,  that  the  formation  might  have  been  considered  a 
sandstone,  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  outcrops  of  Galena  limestone 
in  place.  In  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Jordan,  T.  2,  R.  6  E., 
in  sees.  2,  11  and  14,  the  ridges  have  a  great  deal  of  sand  contained 
in  the  soil.  The  roads  are  frequently  sandy,  similar  to  those  in  a 
sandstone  formation.  Lying  entirely  without  the  limits  of  the  Drift, 
this  circumstance  led  to  a  search  for  and  discovery  of  the  original 
beds. 

At  the  village  of  Martin,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  32,  T.  1,  R.  6  E., 
on  the  Pecatonica  river,  at  the  saw-mill,  is  a  large  stone  quarry,  of 
which  the  upper  portion  consists  of  Galena  limestone  in  thin  beds, 
containing  considerable  calcareous  sand  between  the  layers.  This  is 
the  first  locality  where  the  sand  was  found  in  place. 

On  the  ridge  near  the  quarter-post  of  29  and  32,  T.  2,  R.  6  E.,  a 
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great  deal  of  sand  was  seen  at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  St.  Peters;  numerous  concretions  of  iron  were  also' found,  sim- 
ilar to  those  usually  found  in  the  upper  bed  of  that  formation.  East 
of  the  center  of  sec.  34,  T.  3,  K.  6  E.,  is  another  sandy  ridge. 

The  agencies  of  the  glacial  period  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  transporting  the  component  materials  of  the  soil, 
and  although  a  slight  transportation  has  taken  place,  it  is  always 
merely  local.  For  instance,  in  the  valleys  of  the  creeks  which  lie  in 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  soil  is  usually  a  rich  clay  loam,  richer 
in  fact  than  that  of  the  adjacent  ridges,  because  the  best  parts  of  the 
upland  soils  have  been  washed  down,  and  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  valley. 

A  similar  transportation  may  be  observed  in  passing  up  any  long, 
and  moderately  steep  hill,  which  includes  several  formations;  such 
hills  being  very  common  north  of  the  principal  watershed.  Let  us 
suppose  one,  whose  summit  is  composed  of  Galena  limestone,  and 
whose  base  lies  in  the  Lower  Magnesian.  Scattered  about  the  base 
will  be  seen  many  loose  pieces  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  mixed 
with  less  numerous  bowlders  of  St.  Peters  sandstone;  still  less  nu- 
merous and  smaller  pieces  of  the  BufF  and  Blue  (Trenton)  limestone, 
while  fragments  of  the  Galena  limestone  will  be  comparatively  rare. 
On  ascending  the  hill  and  arriving  at  the  St.  Peters,  fragments  of 
Lower  Magnesian  will  no  longer  be  seen;  while  those  of  the  upper 
formation  will  become  larger  and  more  numerous.  On  arriving  at 
the  Buff  limestone,  the  fragments  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  will  also 
have  disappeared,  fragments  of  Blue  limestone  will  be  very  numerous 
and  easily  recognized  by  their  white  color,  and  their  general  rounded 
and  worn  appearance.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  no  frag- 
ments of  stone  will  be  found,  except  such  as  are  derived  from  the 
subjacent  Galena  limestone.  One  prominent  feature  of  the  soil  will 
be  the  prevalence  of  flints,  which  are  nearly  indestructible,  and  often 
form  a  large  component  part.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  surface 
soil  and  fragmentary  rock,  it  is  evident  that  the  rock  of  any  formation 
is  never  found  above  the  level  from  which  it  was  detached. 

Peat.  While  on  tlie  subject  of  surface  soil  and  subsoil,  it  is  de- 
sired to  report  two  places  in  Green  county  which  afford  the  only  ap- 
proach to  this  useful  article,  which  has  been  observed  in  the  Lead 
region.  The  first  is  situated  on  Jordan  creek,  in  the  E.  hf.  of  Sees. 
21  and  28,  T.  2,  E.  6  E.,  and  comprises  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  acres.  The  other  locality  is  on  the  Little  Sugar  river, 
near  the  center  of  Sec.  11,  T.  3.  R.  7  E.  As  the  conditions  under 
which  they  exist  are  similar,  n  will  serve  for  both. 
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The  turf  is  underlaid  by  an  impervious  stratum  of  blue  clay,  which 
liolds  the  water  and  nourishes  a  vegetable  growth  about  four  feet 
thick,  which,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  is  known  as  peat.  When 
cut  and  dried,  it  burns  similarly  to  peat,  but  with  so  large  a  residuum 
of  clay,  sand  and  ashes,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  economic  purposes. 

Brick  Clay.  Clay  suitable  for  making  brick  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Lead  region.  Among  the  localities  are  Lancaster,  Min- 
eral Point  and  Platteville.  The  first  has  two  yards  in  operation,  and 
the  latter  has  one,  which  commenced  operations  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
The  clay  used  is  usually  of  a  grayish-yellow  color  which  becomes  red 
on  burning.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  portions  of  the  soil,  as  already  described. 

In  the  Platteville  yard  an  opportunity  was  found  to  see  the  process 
of  manufacture.  The  clay  is  dug  from  an  adjacent  bank,  some  selec- 
tion being  necessary.  It  is  then  run  on  small  cars  to  the  pug-mills 
(which  are  three  in  number)  and  ground  with  water,  until  it  forms  a 
homogeneous  paste.  After  this  comes  the  moulding  into  bricks, 
which  are  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  yard,  dried  and  piled  in  a 
kiln  to  burn.  A  kiln  of  these  bricks  takes  about  eight  days  to  burn. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  8,000  bricks  per  day  can  be  made  in  this 
yard. 

In  the  city  of  Monroe,  in  Green  county,  is  a  brick  yard  where  two 
kinds  of  brick  are  made  from  the  same  kind  of  clay.  One  is  a  red 
brick,  similar  to  all  common  red  brick;  tl  e  other  is  a  cream-colored 
brick,  of  very  handsome  appearance,  closely  resembling  the  Milwaukee 
brick.  From  the  latter,  many  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  Monroe 
are  constructed.  The  difference  in  color  is  due  to  the  diiFerence  in 
burning,  the  red  color  being  caused  by  a  greater  and  long  continued 
heat. 

The  origin  of  the  clay  of  which  the  brick  are  made  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt.  It  does  not  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  drift  clay; 
and  if  not,  its  situation  indicates  that  it  must  have  undergone  some 
subsequent  rearrangement. 

Glacial  Drift.  As  has  been  before  intimated,  the  Lead  region  is 
a  driftless  tract  of  country;  not  a  single  bowlder,  pebble  or  clay  of 
foreign  origin  being  found  in  its  limits,  except  in  three  or  four 
isolated  cases,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  northern  boundary  line  of  the  driftless  region  lies  far  to  the 
north  of  the  Lead  region.  The  eastern  line  was  found  in  Green 
county,  and  traced  out  with  all  possible  accuracy.  For  a  particular 
description  of  it,  reference  is  made  to  the  geological  maps;  in  brief, 
however,  it  is  as  follows:    It  commences  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pec- 
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atonica  river,  crossing  the  state  line  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
town  of  Cadiz.  From  here  it  proceeds  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
city  of  Monroe.  Thence  north,  it  runs  along  the  divide  between  the 
Pecatonica  and  Sugar  rivers,  until  about  two  miles  south  of  New 
Glarus,  where  it  takes  a  northeasterly  course,  and  passes  out  of  the 
county  about  a  mile  west  of  Belleville.  The  course  thus  indicated  is 
its  present  line  as  shown  by  erratic  bowlders  lying  upon  the  surface. 
If  the  drift  deposits  originally  extended  farther  westward,  no  trace 
thereof  now  remains.  East  of  the  line  described,  bowlders  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  county,  with  more  or  less  frequency.  The  boun- 
dary line,  where  bowlders  are  now  found,  does  not  appear  to  conform 
at  all  to  the  surface  features,  but  crosses  the  valleys  of  the  streams, 
and  the  ridges  between  them,  with  equal  impartiality. 

The  difterent  kinds  of  rock  found  in  the  drift  are  so  numerous  that 
it.would  require  quite  a  catalogue  to  enumerate  them  all.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  granitic,  metamor- 
phic,  or  trappean;  the  most  frequent  being  varieties  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  and  next  to  them  the  trappean  rocks;  chloritic  rocks,  and  those 
of  a  schistoze  structure,  are  also  quite  numerous. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are,  in  certain  places,  beds  of  gravel,  sand 
and  clay.  The  distribution  of  the  bowlders  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  regular  in  Green  county,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  county  verges 
so  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  drift,  that  comparatively  small 
deposits  were  made  here,  which  are  quite  insufficient  to  exemplify  any 
general  laws  of  distribution.  No  difference  could  be  seen  in  their 
frequency,  between  the  eastern  line  of  tlie  county  and  the  western  line 
of  the  drift. 

The  bowlders  are  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  always  rounded  and  worn  smooth.  They  are 
frequently  found  quite  numerous  in  one  place,  and  then  scattered 
along  at  very  distant  intervals,  on  the  same  kind  of  ground,  but  do 
not  exhibit  any  distinctive  morainic  appearance. 

Gravel  beds  are  not  very  frequent,  although  they  are  found  in  sev- 
eral places  in  Green  county.  There  is  one  situated  very  near  the 
boundary  of  the  drift,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  1,  R.  7  E.,  where 
there  is  a  bed  of  gravel  about  eight  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  a  bed  of 
stratified  sand  and  clay  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  This  sand  is 
very  fine,  and  has  just  enough  clay  mixed  with  it  to  make  a  good  ar- 
ticle of  moulding  sand  for  iron  foundries;  it  would  give  a  fine  impres- 
sion, and  make  a  smooth  casting.  A  similar  bed  was  found  about 
two  miles  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R. 
7  E.,  where  the  drift  sand  and  gravel  have  accumulated  to  a  thickness 
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of  about  twelve  feet.  A  large  amount  of  it  has  been  utilized  for 
railroad  ballast.  A  third  bed,  like  the  other  two,  was  observed  on 
the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  7  E.,  also  several  others  in  various 
portions  of  the  county.  Those  already  described  will  serve  as  sam- 
ples of  all. 

The  amount  of  drift  clay  in  Green  county  is  comparatively  small, 
it  probably  having  been  dissolved  out  and  washed  away  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  surface.  It  was  only  observed  in  one  phtce,  in  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  3,  R.  7  E.,  where  a  well  had  been  sunk  in 
the  drift.  There  was  here  a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet  of  slate- 
colored  clay,  full  of  small  pebbles. 

Outside  of  Green  county,  the  indications  of  drift  observed  were  so 
few  and  uncertain,  that  it  seems  scarcely  proper  to  attribute  them  to 
glacial  agencies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  them  in  any  other  manner.  They  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prof.  Whitney  describes,  on  page  137  of  the  report  of  1862,  a  group 
of  loose  blocks  of  sandstone,  which  are  situated  as  he  represents  them 
in  his  wood  cut.  It  is  referred  to  in  this  connection,  because  I  de- 
sire to  report  with  it  two  similar  deposits,  which  have  been  observed. 
The  first  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Mineral  Point  to  Dodgeville, 
on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  T.  5,  R.  3  E,  as  much  as  three  miles  from 
any  outcrop  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  bowlders  are  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  lie  scattered  along  the  road,  and  in  the 
adjacent  fields,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  hill.  The  bowlders  are  none 
of  them  very  large,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  hauled 
there,  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  for  what  purpose.  There 
are  not  now,  nor  have  there  ever  been  any  houses  near  them. 

The  second  locality  is  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  ou 
the  ridge  between  the  Strickland  and.  Myers  branches.  There  are 
here  quite  a  number  of  blocks  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  lying  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  The  blocks  are  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them 
weighing  several  tons.  These  bowlders  are  more  distant  from  any 
outcrop  of  sandstone  than  either  of  the  others;  the  nearest  being  at 
**  Cook's,"  about  five  miles  to  the  northwest,  in  Sec.  22,  T.  2,  R.  1  E. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  these  isolated  bowlders  should  always  bo 
of  sandstone.  Tliese  several  instances  have  been  cited  as  quite  remark- 
able and  singular  exceptions  to  the  general  driftless  character  of  the 
Lead  region,  although  we  have  no  very  plausible  theory  to  account  for 
their  origin. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
GEOLOGICAL  FOEMATIONS. 

POTSDAM  SANDSTONE. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  South  of  the  Wisconsin  river  it  is 
found  as  the  bed  rock  of  Otter,  Mill  and  Blue  Mounds  creeks,  and 
their  various  tributaries,  as  far  south  as  town  7,  on  the  various  ranges. 
Here  it  disappears,  owing  to  the  southerly  dip  of  the  formation,  and 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  country  to  the  south.  The  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin river  also  lies  in  this  formation,  forming  a  very  level  plain 
from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and  extending  from  Sauk  City  to  a 
point  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Good  natural 
exposures  are  seen  in  the  bluflFs  on  each  side  of  the  river,  in  which  the 
various  strata  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  for  miles. 

The  greatest  exposed  thickness  is  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river,  where  it  is  about  300  feet  from  the  water  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  Examinations  north  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river  make  the  entire  thickness  of  the  formation  about  1,000  feet 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  following  section,  taken  from  a 
bluff  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Lone  Rock,  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  34,  T.  9,  R.  2  E.,  will  serve  as  a  general  guide  to  the  formation: 

» 

A.    Lower  Magnesian  LimesUme, 

1.  Irregularly-bedded,  white  and  yellowish  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  con-   ^t-  /«• 

taining  no  flints 60    . . 

2.  Transition  beds  of  arenaceous  limestone,  in  wliich  rounded  grains  of  sand 

are  cemented  together  by  limestone 5    . . 

B.    Potsdam  Sandstone, 

3.  Sandstone,  white,  very  heavy-bedded,  containing  at  the  bottom  occasional 

horizontal  seams  of  lime.    Friable 45    . . 

4.  Thin-bedded,  earthy,  straw-yellow  shales,  containing  Dtcellocephalus  and 

Lingula • •    45  . . 

5.  Very  finely  laminated  blue  shale *6 

6.  Thin-bedded,  yellow,  argillaceous  limestone 2  . . 

7.  Earthy  material 3 

8.  Very  hard  and  compact  brown  limestone,  building  stone 4  . . 

9.  Thin-bedded  gray  limestone,  building  stone 9  . . 

10.  Yellow  and  white  friable  sandstone,  to  the  valley,  mostly  imexpoeed,  cov- 
ered by  slope  of  hill 190  . . 

Total  thickness 360     6 
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The  beds  mentioned  under  Nos.  8  and  9  change  to  a  yellow,  arcna- 
ceons  limestone,  which  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  stone  at 
Mazomanie,  Black  Earth  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  easily 
quarried  and  dressed,  and  makes  a  good  and  durable  building  stone, 
which  does  not  undergo  much  change  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  sandstone  is  but  little  used  for  building  stone,  as  it  is  too  friable. 

Tlie  sandstone  beds  of  the  Potsdam  are  usually  composed  of  a  very 
Bsft  and  friable  sand,  frequently  crumbling  readily  between  the  fin- 
gers, especially  if  it  is  white.  The  upper  beds  are  more  frequently 
white  than  the  others,  although  white  beds  are  not  uncommon  in  all 
parts  of  the  formation.  In  general,  the  lower  beds  arc  yellow  or 
brownish  in  color.  The  great  inequality  in  the  hardness  of  the  sev- 
eral strata  of  the  Potsdam  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 
terraces  by  erosion,  which  are  often  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  following  section 
of  a  hill  near  Lumberville,  on  the  Wisconsin,  illustrates  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Fia4. 
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South  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  about  the  head-waters  of  Blue 
Mounds  creek,  and  Mill  creek,  the  upper  bed  of  the  Potsdam  consists 
of  a  red  and  very  ferruginous  sandstone,  often  containing  seams  of 
iron  ore,  and  iron  concretions.  The  coloring  matter  appears  to  be 
partially  soluble,  and,  becoming  washed  out  by  the  rain,  colors  the 
soil  in  some  places  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  quite  conspicuous 
at  Mr.  Ruggles'  farm,  on  the  road  from  Dodgevillo  to  Arena.     It 
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was  found  in  a  tract  of  land  about  six  miles  long,  east  and  west,  and 
about  five  miles  wide,  north  and  south.  Another  locality  where  it  is 
very  conspicuous  is  near  the  center  of  Sec.  17,  T.  7,  5.  4  E.  In  a 
ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road,  it  appears  as  a  very  dark-red  sandstone, 
streaked  occasionally  with  yellow,  and  overlaid  by  a  dark -brown, 
earthy,  ferruginous  shale. 

Along  the  road  for  some  distance  above  this  outcrop,  there  is  a 
sandstone  containing  seams  of  iron  ore.  The  formation  appeared  to 
be  about  sixty  feet  thick  and  unfossiliferous.  The  country  here  is  so 
deeply  covered  with  fallen  rock,  from  the  overlying  formations,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  horizon  of  the  different  beds. 
The  same  beds  were  traced  out  to  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T.  7,  R.  4 
E.,  where  they  present  the  same  appearances.  In  each  of  these  local- 
ities, the  thickness  of  the  overlying  Lower  Magnesian  does  not  exceed 
100  feet. 

From  the  results  of  certain  experiments  instituted  upon  the  shales 
designated  in  the  section  as  No.  4,  we  are  inclined  to  think  they 
would  make  a  tolerable  quality  of  hydraulic  lime,  although  they  are 
not  sufficiently  quick-setting  to  make  a  good  hydraulic  cement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  section,  tliat  no 
sandstone  is  included  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  formation  which  ex- 
tends to  B.  Some  geologists,  however,  place  the  line  dividing  the 
two  formations  between  the  beds  numbered  nine  and  ten  under  B  in 
the  section,  p.  668,  thus  including  the  Dicdlocephalits  shales  and  lime- 
stones, as  well  as  the  upper  bed  of  sandstone,  in  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian formation,  and  beginning  the  Potsdam  with  the  bed  numbered 
ten.  If  this  arrangement  were  adopted,  the  Lower  Magnesian  would 
sum  up  as  follows:  Limestone  above  the  sandstone  bed  No.  3  of  the 
section,  full  thickness,  250  feet;  sandstone,  45  feet;  shales  and  lime- 
stone, 61  feet,  making  a  total  of  356  feet,  which  is  much  greater  tlian 
has  heretofore  been  attributed  to  the  formation.  On  the  whole,  it  Las 
seemed  best,  on  paleontological  grounds,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
and  to  avoid  confusion  in  comparison  with  other  reports,  to  respect 
the  old  landmarks  of  subdivision,  especially  as  bed  No.  4  contains 
the  characteristic  Potsdam  fossils. 

Paleontology.  The  fossil  remains  of  this  formation  seem  to  bo 
chiefly  confined  to  the  calcareous  strata  and  argillaceous  shales,  de- 
scribed under  numbers  4  and  6  of  the  foregoing  section,  the  most 
productive  being  those  which  immediately  overlie  the  limestone 
quarry  rock.  All  the  quarries  from  Black  Earth  to  Boscol)el  were 
examined,  and,  in  all,  more  or  less  specimens  were  found.  The  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  Lingula  aurora  and  Dicellocephelus  Minn^' 
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sotensis^  the  former  being  quite  small,  aud  usually  having  the  shell 
remaining;  sometimes,  however,  the  shells  have  been  ground  up  so 
that  only  a  few  fragments  are  found,  disseminated  through  the  shales. 
The  trilobites  are  seldom  or  never  found  entire,  but  usually  the 
cephalic  portion,  the  pygidium,  or  still  smaller  fragments.  The  vari- 
ous sandstone  beds  of  the  Potsdam  are  usually  unfossiliferous.  The 
upper  bed  of  sandstone  seldom  contains  anything  but  Scolithus^  which 
in  some  localities  is  very  numerous.  This  fossil  is  also  frequently 
found  in  all  the  sandstone  beds. 


LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  South  of  the  Wisconsin  river  and 
north  of  the  main  watershed,  it  occupies  a  tract  of  land  lying  about 
the  heads  of  all  the  smaller  tributary  streams,  although  seldom  found 
so  far  back  as  their  springs.  Passing  down  any  of  the  streams,  such 
as  Otter  creek  or  Mill  creek,  we  gradually  pass  below  its  surface;  and 
its  outcrops  are  seen  gradually  higher  in  the  hills,  until,  on  reaching 
the  Wisconsin  river,  it  forms  the  cap  of  all  the  bluffs  from  Sauk 
City  to  Boscobel,  usually  appearing  in  bold  and  rugged  cliffs,  lend- 
ing a  very  picturesque  effect  to  the  scenery  of  the  river.  It  forms 
also  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  for  about  four  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  Glen  Haven,  where 
it  passes  beneath  the  surface.  Passing  south  of  the  divide  which 
separates  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Wisconsin  from  the  Pecato- 
nica,  it  is  found  in  the  branches  of  the  latter  stream,  as  far  north  as 
the  north  line  of  town  5  in  ranges  5  and  6  E.  Proceeding  westward, 
it  is  not  again  encountered  until  the  Platte  and  Grant  rivers  are 
reached,  where  it  is  found  as  the  bed-rock  of  those  streams,  and  in 
T  5,  R.  3  W.,  it  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  township. 

In  Green  county,  there  is  but  one  exposure  of  the  formation.  It 
is  in  the  valley  of  the  Sugar  river,  about  three  miles  above  Brodhead. 
It  commences  a  short  distance  north  of  the  center  of  Sec.  15,  T.  2,  R. 
9  E.,  where  it  has  a  width  of  about  half  a  mile.  In  passing  into  town 
three,  it  widens  to  nearly  two  miles.  It  then  becomes  narrower,  at- 
tains its  greatest  elevation  above  the  river  at  Albany,  and  finally  dis- 
appears beneath  the  surface  of  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
that  village. 

LIthological  Characteristics.  After  passing  through  the  transi- 
tion beds  separating  it  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  it  assumes  all 
the  qualities  characterizing  dolomite.  It  is  very  hard,  compact,  and 
close-grained,  of  a  grayish-white  color.    Beds  of  flint  or  chert  aro 
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contained  in  all  the  strata,  irrespective  of  geological  position,  differ- 
ing however  considerably  from  the  flint  found  in  the  Galena  lime- 
stone, in  that  they  are  more  regularly  segregated,  forming  layers  by 
themselves,  and  are  not  so  promiscuously  distributed  through  the 
formation. 

The  flint  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is  much  whiter  and 
more  liable  to  decomposition  than  that  of  the  Galena.  There  are 
also  frequent  geodes  and  cavities  lined  with  drusy  quartz-crystals, 
which  have  never  been  seen  in  the  Galena  limestone,  but  are  very 
adundant  in  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  crystals  are  of  many  colors, 
white,  yellow  and  rose  color  predominating,  and  often  affording  beau- 
tiful cabinet  specimens. 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  formation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  descriptive  section,  taken  from  a  bluff  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  river,  on  the  Wisconsin,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  22, 
T.  7,  E.  4  W.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  there  was  considerable 
sandstone  scattered  about,  although  none  could  be  found  in  place.     It 

9 

was  found  in  place  on  the  other  side  of  Green  river  at  about  the  same 
elevation,  consequently  we  may  assume  that  the  top  of  the  bluff  is 
quite  near  the  top  of  the  formation: 

A.  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone, 

1.  Slope  of  hill  (to  top  of  vertical  cliff)  composed  of  heavy-bedded,  light-gray, 

Magnesian  limestone;  stratification  quite  regular,  contains  ho  flints;  good 
building  stone 23 

2.  Hard,  compact,  heavy-bedded,  light-colored  limestone,  lines  of  stratificalion  not 

distinct;  full  of  irregular  masses  of  flint,  which  compose  about  half  of  the 

bed;  exposed  in  a  vertical  clifF 33 

8.  Slope  of  hul  covering  limestone,  not  well  exposed 23 

4.  Coarse-grained  Umestone,  weatnenng  irregularly  on  exposed  surfaces,  contain- 
ing a  few  flints  disseminated  through  it,  and  occasional  druses  of  quartz 7 

5.  Gray  limestone,  very  hard  and  compact,  regularly  stratified,  beds  from  one  to 

two  feet  thick,  containing  no  flints 29 

6.  CrystaUine,  gray,  magnesian  Umestone,  with  a  few  flints  irregularly  dissemin- 

ated; beds  two  feet  thick 9 

7.  Hard,  light-colored  Hmestone,  crystalline  in  texture,  weathering  but  httle  on 

exposure;  beds  about  three  feet  thick;  contains  no  flints 46 

8.  Fine-grained,  straw«colored,  shghtly  arenaceous,  magnesian  limestone;  beds 

about  one  foot  thick;  stratification  quite  regular , 20 

9.  Irregularly  bedded,  dolomitic  limestone,  has  sometimes  an  ooUtic  structure. ...    26 

10.  Yellow,  arenaceous  limestone,  transition  beds.    The  sand  appears  in  rounded 

grains,  separate  from  one  anotlier,  and  cemented  togetlier  with  lime;  strati- 
fication indistinctly  marked 28 

B.  Potsdam  Sandstone, 

11 .  Hard  and  comimct  sandstone,  in  beds  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  unfossiliferous,    20 

12.  Very  coarse-grained,  yellow  sandstone,  weathering  in  rounded  masses;  exhibits 

cross  lines  of  deposition;  is  very  soft  and  friable 18 

13.  Slope  of  hiU  probaoly  covering  sandstone 15 

14.  Steep  slope  of  hill  to  water  in  Wisconsin  river;  this  is  probably  the  place  of  the 

shaly,  argillaceous  layers 58 

Total  thickness  from  water  to  top  of  the  bluff. STiO 

Total  tliickness  of  Lower  Magnesian  exposed^ 2^ 
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The  Lower  Magnesian  is  a  formation  of  extremely  variable  thick- 
ness; the  greateet  known  in  the  Lead  region,  is  about  250  feet;  this, 
however,  is  seldom  seen.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above 
section,  and  Sec,  20,  of  T.  11,  It.  2  W.,  are  two  instances  where  the  full 
thickneBs  prevails.  In  ranges  i  and  6  £.,  nouth  of  the  river,  the  forma- 
tion is  frequently  as  thin  as  one  hundred  feet,  in  some  localities,  and 
in  others,  only  two  or  three  miles  distant,  it  will  attain  double  that 
thickness.  These  sndden  variations  in  thickness  are  due  to  an  nn- 
conformability  between  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  the  St  Peters 
eandstODe,  discovered  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Charaberlin,  and  described  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 

The  only  change  from  limestone  that  was  observed  was  some  lay- 
ers consisting  of  a  very  fine  calcareous  shale'  with  some  arenaceous 
layers  and  earthy  matter  interlatninated,  about  tliree  feet  in  thick- 
nese,  which  were  noticed  in 
the  valley  of  Grant  river,  in 
the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  ii2,  T. 
4,  R.  4W.     They  were  also 
seen  on  Pigeon  creek,  near 
the  center  of  section  24,  in 
.  :ite~  "*"  the  same  township;  also  in 

'W  the  quarry  at  Reese's  Mill, 

*  "-  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  34, 

s]  T.  4,  R.  4  E.,  in  nearly  the 

.i  same    geological    position, 

^  near  the  top  of  the  forma- 

""^  tion. 

^  'ferf-  Thoy  were  not  found  oc- 

^^i'^.     cnpying   this    position    in 
smmoa  or  cilouovb  and  aresiiciocb  sulm  at     otbcr  localities.   Their  pres- 
OBAKTRiriR.  ence   is   dne,  probably,  to 

1.  91.  Paten  MOdaloiis.    £.  Turfsd  flops.     8    Lime-      •         ■  <  ,\., 

■u>D«  bed,  *.  ciarconi  .h»iM.  5,  L.nieiionu  bod.  a.     l^"^'  cauBCB  alone,  and  they 

Calcareon)  uid  »reii»c*oii«  ahilei.    T.  Lower  MBpieslin.      cannot      be      Considered      aS 

constituent  beds  of  the  for- 

'  The  following  is  an  analysiB  of  the  catcareouaahalea,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet; 

Silica 17.03 

Alumina 8 .66 

Swquioxide  of  iron 1.51 

Carbonate  of  lime 42.14 

Carbonate  of  ma^esia 34.56 

Water 1.28 

100.08 
WiB.  Sub.— *J 
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niation.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  locality,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Grant  river,  some  of  the  thin  layers  of  the 
Lower  Magnesiao  are  slightly  folded  and  bent,  and  are  underkid 
by  other  and  heavier  beds  which  are  undisturbed.  Their  horizon 
is  a  little  higher  than  the  arenaceous  shales,  probably  near  Ko. 
2  or  3  of  the  preceding  section.  These  flexures  are  probably  due 
to  a  slight  lateral  or  horizontal  pressure,  exerted  during  the  so- 
lidification of  the  rock,  which  either  did  not  extend  to  the  under- 
lying layers,  or  j.,g_  g 
which,  by  their 
greater  compactness, 

they   were    able    to  ».  ^ 

resist.       The     level  ^^ 

upper  surface  of  the  /^'J^ 

lower  beds  (4),  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of 
unconformability. 

Fig.   6  is  a  section  ^  JfogJ^.,..^.,^.,.^,-^^* 

taken  at  this  locality. 


in   Iowa    county,   a  '^ 
short  distance  north 
of  the  quarter  post 

.    „  J    in  1.  St,  pBlsri  itnailom.    X.  Slope  of  hOl nocxpcaod.    I.  Cnrrwl 

01   bees.    18    and   19,      itrats  of  IHaeBCoDe.   4.  HMTy-bedaBdUaiMtoQ*.   B.  Slop*  of  hill 


CuxTiD  Stbata  at  OaiMT  Rim. 


T.  4,  R.  2  E.,  is  a 

somewhat  anomalone  occurrence  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  as  shown 

in  Fig.  7. 

r».7. 


3EITCH  or  LowiB  JLkanmajAs  LixEMon  At  thb  Wn.ia  Vox. 
1.  QnuTf.   1.  Cnrred  strata  of  UmMtoDC   t.  Wett  branch  of  Fccatonlca- 

Tbe  Lower  Magnesian  appears  here  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  slight  upheaval  subsequent  to  its  deposition.    The  stream 
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flowing  over  the  slopiDg  beds  of  the  formation  has  here  a  consider- 
able fall,  which  has  been  utilized  as  a  water  power. 

Paleontology.  The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is  characterized 
by  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  organic  remains.  Indeed,  it  is  believed, 
that  up  to  the  period  of  this  survey,  no  fossils  whatever  have  been 
reported  from  the  formation  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  During  the 
Bummer  of  1873,  several  places  were  discovered  which  establish  their 
existence  beyond  a  doubt.  The  fossils  are  usually  found  imbedded  in 
the  drusy  quartz,  with  which  the  formation  abounds,  and  usually  in 
the  form  of  casts.     Some,  however,  have  been  found  in  the  limestone. 

From  several  localities,  the  following  are  selected,  because  fosails 
are  more  readily  found  there  than  elsewhere: 

(1)  The  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  5,  R  5  E.,  on  the 
sonthwestern  slope  of  the  hill  near  the  creek. 

(2)  The  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  and  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  T.  5, 
B.  4W. 

ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

Geologfeal  Boundaries.  The  formation  known  by  the  above  title 
in  the  geological  imports  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
was  formerly  frequently  designated  as  the  Upper  Sandstone,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Lower*  or  Potsdam.  It  is  thought  best  on  account 
of  uniformity,  to  adhere  to  the  present  name.  It  is  found  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Grant,  Platte  and  Pecatonica  rivers,  and  their  tributaries; 
and  in  Green  county,  it  forms  the  valley  of  the  Sugar  river  and  its 
branches,  this  valley  being  in  many  places  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. North  of  the  dividing  ridge  it  is  found  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Wisconsin,  having  its 
northern  outcrop  usually  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  river,  and 
as  far  east  as  Boscobel,  forming  a  portion  of  the  bluffs  which  inclose 
the  river  valley. 

Lithological  Cliaracterlstics.  The  formation  differs  from  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  in  that  it  contains  no  beds  of  limestone  or  shales 
interstratified  with  it,  but  presents  at  any  given  locality  a  homogene- 
ous structure  through  its  entire  thickness.  Its  color  varies  from  snow 
white,  through  all  shades  of  yellow,  to  a  very  dark  red,  and  in  texture, 
from  friable  crumbling  sand,  to  compact  and  fine-grained  stone.  Be- 
neath the  microscope  the  particles  of  sand  appear  rounded  and  water- 
worn.  The  same  color  and  texture  usually  exist  through  the  entire 
thickness  at  any  given  place. 

The  St.  Peters  formation  frequently  impresses  upon  the  surface  of 
the  country  an  appearance  of  terraces,  although  no  true  terraces,  such 
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as  are  formed  in  river  valleys  by  changes  of  level,  have  anywhere 
been  observed.  This  is  most  readily  seen  in  those  districts  where  it 
becomes  the  surface  rock  over  any  extended  portion  of  country. 

About  the  head  waters  of  Grant  river,  in  the  towns  of  Fennimore, 
Lancaster  and  Mount  Hope,  the  country  is  an  undulating  prairie, 
where  the  hills  are  sandstone,  capped  with  a  little  Buff  limestone,  the 
greater  part  of  that  formation  having  been  denuded.  Here  the  St 
Peters  can  be  seen,  its  upper  beds  jutting  out  in  low  ledges,  which 
may  be  traced  by  the  eye  continuously  for  long  distances,  about  the 

heads  and  sides  of  the  small  valleys. 

-      g  Such  exposures  are  very  fre- 

qitent  in  Green  county,  where, 
e5?^^'i  in  addition  to  the  continuous 
exposures,  small  hills  are  fre- 
quently seen,  with  flat  tops, 
which  have  been  denuded  near- 
ly down  to  the  St.  Peters.  The 
accompanying  sketch  represents 
SAITOH  or  A  Hill  ih  tb>  Towh  oi-  mt.  Plsabakt.    »  sectiou  of  such  an  exposure, 

1.  8oU  and  clay.    2.  Buff  limeetone.    S.  St.  Peters     and    is    takcu    from    a    tract  of 

iaiidstone.  couutry   in   the   town   of   Mt 

Pleasant,  in  Green  county,  lying  about  the  little  Sugar  river.  The 
characteristics  are  the  cliff  exposure  at  A,  the  steep  slope  of  the 
hill  from  A  to  B,  and  the  table  land  of  Buff  limestone  covered  with 
soil  at  0. 

The  varying  hardness  of  the  upper  bed  of  the  St.  Peters,  some 
portions,  especially  the  white,  being  quite  soft  and  friable,  and 
others  nearly  as  hard  as  quartzite,  due,  perhaps,  to  its  greater  or  less 
impregnation  with  iron,  appears  to  have  caused  an  unequal  resistance 
to  disintegration,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Knobs, 
as  they  are  called.  Tliey  are  isolated  pillars  of  sandstone,  which  shoot 
up  in  picturesque  castellated  forms,  frequently  exposing  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  formation,  and  forming  very  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  landscape.  They  are  chiefly  found  north  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
about  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  following  are  the  most 
r^'nnrkable  instances: 

(1)  The  Knobs,  situated  at  the  X.  W.  cor.  of  Sec.  21,  T.  7,  R.  4 
E.  They  are  two  conical  hills  of  sandstone,  forming  the  termination 
of  a  ridge  extending  out  from  the  west.  They  exhibit  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  formation,  which  is  here  about  100  feet. 

(2)  Castle  Rock,  situated  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town  of 
Blue  River.     There  are  here  two  very  high  and  precipitous  hills  of 
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sandstone,  about  250  foet  higher  than  the  stream  which  flows  along 
their  base. 

(3)  Pine  Knob,  on  Otter  creek,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  7,  K,  2  E. 

(4)  Pompey'd  Pillar,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13,  T.  7,  R  1  E.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  precipitous  of  all. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  hardness  of  the  upper  beds  has  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  formation,  in  determin- 
ing its  thickness,  and  detecting  irregularities  in  the  surface  contour. 

Ripple-marks  on  the  sandstone  were  only  found  at  one  locality.  It  is 
at  a  quarry  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2,  K.  5  E.,  at  the  grist-mill 
near  the  mouth  of  Whiteside's  creek;  the  top  of  the  sandstone  being 
about  25  feet  above  the  water.  The  sandstone  is  very  irregularly 
bedded  in  thin  layers,  with  many  cross  lines  of  deposition,  and  the 
upper  beds  contain  many  hollow  concretions  of  iron  and  sand.  -The 
ripple-marks  were  very  plainly  seen  on  some  of  the  layers  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  were  very  regular,  parallel  and  well-defined. 

The  St.  Peters  sandstone  differs  very  much  in  its  thickness  in  dif  - 
ferent  localities,^  although  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  so  much 
in  the  Lead  region  as  near  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  formation,  where 
it  is  in  some  places  as  thin  as  40  feet,  and  in  others,  not  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  it  is  100,  or  even  150,  feet  thick,  and  seemingly 
depends  on  the  varying  thickness  of  the  underlying  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone.  The  layers  consist  of  subordinate  parts  of  very  various 
lamination,  dipping  in  various  directions. 

Many  instances  were  seen  of  the  varying  thickness  of  Lower  Mag- 
nesian and  St.  Peters  sandstone,*  from  which  the  following  are  se- 
lected: 

(1)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  26,  T.  8,  K.  1  E.,  is  a  dry  run  in  which 
the  Potsdam  is  seen  in  outcropping  cliffs;  passing  above  the  top  of 
this,  a  clay  soil  sets  in,  which  indicates  the  place  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian, although  it  is  not  seen.  Next  the  St.  Peters  is  seen  in  bold 
cliffs  120  feet  high;  the  distance  from  the  lower  bed  of  the  St. 
Peters  to  the  top  of  the  Potsdam  being  nowhere  over  100  feet. 

(2)  In  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  T.  7,  K.  4  W.,  the  St.  Peters  has  a 
thickness  of  150  feet,  of  which  the  upper  15  feet  consist  of  a  soft, 
white,  friable  sand,  in  which  the  usual  concretions  and  impregnations 
of  iron  are  wanting.  This  is  underlaid  by  20  feet  of  yellow  sand- 
stone, and  this  again  by  a  very  dark  red  sandstone. 

(3)  In  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  8,  K.  2  W.,  the  Lower  Magnes- 
ian limestone  is  just  100  feet  thick,  and  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
150  feet. 

1  See  page  673.  *  See  }?a^  673. 
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(4)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  T.  7,  K.  2  W.,  the  Lower  Magnesian 
is  200  feet,  and  the  St.  Peters  100  feet  thick,  its  Dpper  surface  being 
nearly  horizontal;  both  formations  appear  to  have  about  their  average 
thickness. 

(5)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  2,  T.  6,  R.  3  W.,  the  sandstone  is  about 
70  feet  thick,  and  the  Trenton  limestones  about  50. 

There  are  several  new  localities  which  were  examined  in  187i, 
where  slight  upheavals  of  the  formation  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  most  marked  example  of  this,  known  as  Ked  Rock,  is  situated  io 
the  valley  of  the  Pecatonica,  in  T.  2,  E.  4  E.  The  eandetone  emerges 
from  the  river  near  the  center  of  Sec.  20,  It  reaches  it  greatest  ele- 
vation near  the  quarter-post  of  Sees.  17  and  18,  where  it  has  a  tbickuesd 
of  over  100  feet,  and  disappears  again  below  the  river  in  the  S.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  7.  The  average  width  of  the  exposure  is  about  half  a  mile. 
It  also  extends  up  the  valley  of  a  small  creek  as  far  as  the  center  of 
Sec  8.  This  exposure  covers  about  one  and  a  half  square  mile:-.  Tlie 
following  section  (Fig.  9)  through  the  railroad  cut  at  this  place 
illustrates  the  upheaval: 

Fro.  9. 


In  the  northeast  part  of  T.  3, 11.  5  E.,  there  is  an  upheaval  of  sand- 
stone,  beginning  at  the  creek  which  flows  nearly  due  west,  south  of 
Sees.  11  and  12,  The  disturbance  continues  north  for  some  distance, 
as  the  whole  ridge  between  this  creek  and  the  one  next  north  of  it 
lies  in  the  sandstone  as  far  north  as  the  Pecatonica  river,  in  T,  4,  E.  5 
£.  The  thickness  of  the  sandstone  is  here  so  great  that  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  has  its  normal  position.  A  third  disturbance,  and  the 
last  which  will  be  cited,  is  in  T.  2,  R.  6  E.  The  sandstone  on  the 
small  branch  in  Sees.  35  and  36  slopes  gently  toward  Skinner  creek, 
which  appears  to  lie  in  a  slight  depression  or  synclinal  valley.  Pas- 
sing over  the  ridge  between  Skinner  and  Jordan  creeks,  a  slight  an- 
ticlinal ridge  was  discovered,  by  means  of  observations  on  the  top  of 
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the  St.  Peters,  which  was  exposed  in  ntimerous  small  dry  runs.  The 
top  of  the  formation  was  found  to  be  thirty  feet  higher  on  the  ridge 
than  at  either  of  the  creeks.  Although  disturbances  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  rare  and  infrequent,  yet,  in  these  instances  the  variations 
from  the  normal  dip  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

Ores  and  Minerals.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  has  been  carefully 
examined  to  find,  if  possible,  any  indication  of  openings,  either  ver- 
tical or  flat,  such  as  exist  in  the  Galena  limestone.  !N'o  evidences 
were  seen,  except  occasional  vertical  seams  and  fissures,  which  con- 
tained neither  metallic  matter,  nor  minerals  and  clay,  such  as*  are 
found  in  veins,  and  which  probably  have  no  connection  with  the  vein 
system  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  formation  seems  to  be  also  per- 
fectly destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  only  indication  of  metal  seen  in  this  formation  is  the  presence 
of  small  concretions  of  sandstone,  cemented  by  a  ferruginoas  sub- 
stance. This  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  or  marcasite, 
as  is  proved  by  its  existence  in  various  stages  of  decay.  These  con- 
cretions are  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  formation,  but 
are  much  more  abundant  in  the  upper  beds.  They  are  frequently  per- 
fectly spherical,  and,  when  they  occur  in  the  dark-colored  sandstone,  are 
often  surrounded  by  a  white  ring,  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  from 
which  the  coloring  matter  seems  to  have  been  absorbed.  They  have 
been  noticed  with  more  or  less  frequeacy  in  various  places,  but  were 
found  most  abundantly  in  the  road  near  the  center  of  Sec.  3,  T.  1,  R.  6 
E.  Another  place  was  observed  where  the  concretions  were  wanting, 
and  their  place  had  been  supplied  by  a  different  salt  of  iron;  it  was  in 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R  9  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Buff  lime- 
stone and  St.  Peters.  The  lower  bed  of  the  former  is  full  of  irregular 
cavities,  and  small  round  holes  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  upper  bed  of  the  sandstone  is  colored  ffreen  by  some  salt  of  iron, 
and  in  it  is  a  seam  of  greensand  and  ferruginous  matter.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  tJiis  formation  that  the  stone  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
weather.  In  examining  any  natural  exposure,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  an  outer  indurated  shell,  and  an  inner  and  softer  sandstone.  This 
is  a  valuable  quality,  causing  it  to  be  easily  quarried  and  dressed,  and 
enabling  it  afterward  to  withstand  the  influences  of  the  weather.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  easy  to  find  almost  any  color  that  may  be  de- 
sired. Numerous  quarries  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point, 
furnishing  a  white  and  yellowish-red  stone,  which  is  extensively  used 
in  that  locality. 

Situated  on  Sec.  17,  T.  2,  R  4  E.,  between  the  villages  of  Darling- 
ton and  Riverside,  on  the  line  of  the  Mineral  Point  railroad,  is  the 
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most  extensive  quarry  that  has  been  opened  any  where  in  tliis  forma- 
tion. It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Henry,  of  Mineral  Point,  by 
whom  it  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1872.  The  stone  in  this  quarry 
is  of  two  colors,  both  a  very  dark  red,  but  one  somewliat  lighter  in 
color  than  the  other.  It  very  closely  resembles  the  Lake  Superior 
sandstone  in  color,  and  is  by  far  the  handsomest  building  stone  that 
has  come  under  our  observation  in  the  Lead  region.  The  railroad 
passes  through  the  hill,  so  that  the  stone  can  be  loaded  directly  from 
the  quarry  on  the  cars.^ 


* 


TRENTON  (BUFF  AND  BLUE)  LIMESTONES. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  description  of  the  ground  covered  by  this  formation.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  always  found  between  the  lowest  bed  of  the 
Galena  limestone  and  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  having 
an  average  thickness  of  about  fifty  feet. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  Blue  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  purest  limestone  in  the  Lead  region,  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Trenton  limestone  of  the  eastern  states,  both  in  its  lithological 
and  paleontological  characteristics.  A  very  noticeable  feature  is  its 
marked  division  into  two  parts;  one  very  heavy-bedded,  in  layers  of 
two  or  three  feet  thick,  known  as  the  glass  rock,  which  constitutes  the 
lower  half;  and  the  other,  thin-bedded,  in  layers  of  two  or  three 
inches,  graduating  sometimes  without  much  change  into  the  thin- 
bedded  Galena  limestone  above.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  stratum 
of  carbonaceous  shale  occurs,  which  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  Blue  and  Galena  limestones,  and  as  such,  is  an  unfailing  guide. 
It  varies  very  much  in  its  thickness,  being  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  a  foot  or  more,  but  wherever  a  good  exposure  of  the  two  formations 
is  seen,  it  has  uniformly  been  found. 

The  carbonaceous  shale  attains  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shullsburg.  At  the  Oakland  level  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T. 
1,  K.  2  E.,  it  varies  from  one  to  two  feet;  ^  and  at  the  grounds  of  the 

^The  following^  is  an  analysis  of  this  stone,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet: 

Silica 96.74 

Alumina 71 

Sesquioxide  of  iron l.io 

Carbonate  of  lime 1 .24 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 18 

100.32 
*  Prof.  W.  W.  DaniellSf  of  Madisoni  has  made  the  followingf  aaalyauB  of  the  shale: 
carboBaoeoos  matter,  43.60;  carbonic  acid,  0.88;  water,  0.30. 
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Silverthorn  mine  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  31,  T.  2,  R.  2  E.,  it  has  a 
thickness  of  seven  feet,^  affording  in  each  of  tliese  localities  small  but 
handsome  crystals  of  Qalenite,  having  smooth  polished  faces,  which 
is  but  seldom  the  case  with  crystals  of  this  mineral  found  at  other  lo- 
calities in  the  Lead  region. 

The  following  section  taken  from  the  Darlington  quarry  will  give 
a  good  general  idea  of  the  formation.  The  quarry  is  situated  on  the 
N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2,  K  3  E. : 

Galena  Limestone, 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Soil  and  loose  rock 2    . . 

2.  Yellowish,  hard,  compact  dolomite,  similar  to  the  Buff  on  the  surface,  but 

not  blue  between  the  layers,  evenly  bedded  in  layers  one  foot  thick 6    . . 

3.  Thin  layers  two  to  four  inches  thick 5     . . 

4.  Carbonaceous  shale • 2 

Blue  LimesUme, 

5.  Thin-bedded,  veiy  fossiliferous  limestone,  in  layers  from  two  to  &Ye  inches 

thick 3      6 

6.  Heavy-bedded,  dark  blue  limestone,  very  hard  and  compact,  unfossiliferous 

except  in  the  shaly  partings  between  the  beds  * 12    .. 

Buff  LitnesUme. 

7.  Heavy-bedded,  light  blue  limestone,  weathering  to  buff  on  exposure;  beds 

from  4  to  6  feet  thick,  contains  but  few  fossils,  quany  rock 32     . . 

8.  Thin-bedded,  fossiliferous  limestone,  similar  to  preceding 13     . . 

9.  Unexposed  beneath  bed  of  river  not  less  than 10    . . 

Total  thickness  ...  .• 83      8 

The  Blue  limestone  has  here  a  thickness  of  fifteen  feet  and  siz 
six  inches,  and  the  Buff  not  less  than  fifty -five  feet,  which  is  remark- 
able as  being  much  greater  than  was  seen  at  any  other  point.  Its  av- 
erage thickness  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet. 

'  Also  the  following  analysis  of  the  Silverthorn  shale: 

(1)  Carbonaceous  matter,  18.31;  carbonic  acid,  1.85;  water,  0.40. 

(2)  Carbonaceous  matter,  15.76;  carbonic  acid,  0.60;  water,  0.32.    No.  1  of  the  Sil- 
Terthom  shale  was  quite  dark  colored,  while  No.  2  was  a  light,  ash-colored  shale. 

The  specimen  from  Oakland  had  been  for  several  years  exposed  to  the  weather. 

'The  following  is  an  analysis,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  the  •Glass  rock  fromMinera] 
Point,  corresponding  to  No.  6  of  the  above  section: 

Silica 6.160 

Alumina , 2.260 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 950 

.  Carbonate  of  lime 85.540 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 3.9S0 

Water 930 

Phosphoric  add 055 

99.875 
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There  exists  at  Mineral  Point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Buft*  limestone,  or  quarry  rock,  a 
stratum  of  compact  limestone  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  in  color 
and  texture  closely  resembles  the  lowest  recognized  Blue  limestone, 
and  contains  Strophomsna  aUemata^  Leptmna  sericeay  Belleropkan 
hilobatus,  and  some  varieties  of  Orthis^  all  in  great  profusion,  and  all 
of  them  characteristic  of  the  Blue  limestone  below.  The  strata 
which  separate  them  are  not  exposed. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  upper  stratum  may  correspond  to  No. 
5  of  the  preceding  section;  that  Nos.  6  and  7  are  the  unexposed  beds 
at  Mineral  Point;  and  that  Nos.  8  and  9  of  the  Darlington  section 
represent  the  Blue  and  Buff  limestones  at  Mineral  Point.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  two  principal  fossiliferous  strata  are  not,  however,  fully 
apparent  in  the  Lead  region,  nor  does  the  upper  one  seem  to  be  of 
constant  occurrence,  whereas  the  lower  one  is  universally  recognized 
in  Iowa,  La  Fayette  and  Grant  counties. 

East  of  range  three  east,  the  presence  of  the  Blue  limestone  is  no- 
where  so  clearly  marked  as  west  of  this  line.  It  is  usually  recog- 
nized by  the  outcropping  of  a  quantity  of  highly  fossiliferous  frag- 
ments, scattered  through  the  soil,  having  a  worn  and  bleached  appear- 
ance. East  of  range  three  the  fossiliferous  Blue  limestone  was  not 
found.  It  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish  limestone,  containing  but  very 
few  fossils,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Buff  limestone.  The 
thickness  between  the  Galena  limestone  and  St.  Peters  sandstone 
remains  as  nsual,  about  fifty  feet. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  general  statement.  A 
short  distance  south  of  the  center  of  sec.  18,  T.  1,  R.  6  E,  the  Blue 
limestone  reappears  in  its  full  thickness,  with  all  its  characteristic 
fossils,  but  only  covers  a  small  area  of  ground. 

The  second  exception  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  in 
Green  county,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  See.  11,  T.  3,  R.  7  E.  It  is  known 
as  the  Marble  Quarry,  so  named  on  account  of  the  fine  polish  which 
may  be  given  to  the  stone.  The  Blue  limestone  has  here  the  same 
thickness,  both  of  the  thin  and  thick  beds,  as  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Lead  region.  All  the  characteristic  fossils  are  present,  and  in 
short,  it  presents  all  the  usual  lithological  appearances.  It  appears 
to  have  been  deposited  in  a  basin-shaped  depression,  as  the  top  of  the 
St.  Peters  was  found  to  be  much  lower  here  than  any  where  in  the 
vicinity.  Although  separated  many  miles  from  any  other  outcrop  of 
the  Blue  limestone,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  deposited  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  in  other  localities.  It  has  been  nsed  here  for  burning 
lime,  of  which  it  always  makes  a  good  article.    Some  small  pieces 
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have  been  polished  for  paper  weights,  and  other  small  ornaments.  It 
takes  a  high  polish,  equal  to  marble,  although  large  pieces  cannot  be 
obtained. 

One  other  bed  has  been  observed,  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptive 
section.  It  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Buff  limestone 
and  St.  Peters  sandstone.  It  consists  of  a  greenish  blue  clay,  usually 
from  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  clay  is  very  finely  laminated,  and 
consists  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  matter.  It  might  be  valuable 
as  a  marl,  were  there  not  so  much  of  the  same  constituent  parts  in 
the  surrounding  soil,  as  to  make  its  application  superfluous.  It  is 
not  a  bed  of  invariable  occurrence,  but  it  has  been  seen  in  so  many 
localities,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
constituent  bed  of  the  formation. 

Ores  and  Minerals.  The  Blue  and  Buff  limestones  are  the  low- 
est in  which  any  ores  are  found  in  suflicient  quantities  to  repay  min- 
ing, and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mineral  Point,  Linden,  Dodgeville,  Highland,  Centerville,  Mifllin, 
and  the  Crow  Branch  Diggings  are  the  most  remunerative.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  formation  is  barren  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts,  but  rather  that  it  lies  so  deep  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  the  present  system  of  mining. 

Large  bodies  of  lead  ore  have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  from 
this  formation,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  especially  productive  of  zinc, 
both  as  carbonate  and  sulphuret.  At  present  the  zinc  furnished  from 
the  localities  above  mentioned  is  chiefly  derived  from  it.  For  statis- 
tics of  this  product,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
report,  chapter  IV. 

Organic  remains  are  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation,  the  rock  in  many  places  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  them.  In  the  Buff  limestone  they  usually  occur  as  casts. 
"Without  particularizing,  reference  is  made  to  the  general  list. 

GALENA  LIMESTONE.  » 

Oeographleal  Boundaries.  This  formation  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  respe(;t  to  its  metallic  wealth  of  all  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider. In  it  are  contained  all  the  mines  of  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Lead  region,  and  whenever  mining  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  underlying  Trenton  limestones,  lead  is  usually  present  in  the 
overlying  Galena. 

^  In  describing  this  formation  the  temi  "  Galena  limestone,"  usedin  other  reports,  has 
been  qdhered  to  in  tins,  to  prevent  tlie  confusion  arising  from  several  names  for  the  same 
thing,  althoagh  strictly  speaking  it  is  a  dolomite. 
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The  Galena  limestone  is  the  prevailing  surface  rock  in  the  Lead 
region.  Its  northern  outcrop  conforms  closely  to  the  main  water- 
shed, being  parallel  to,  and  always  within  a  few  miles  north  of  it. 
Its  surface  area  is  given  as  follows,  for  each  range  in  the  Lead  region: 
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For  a  more  particular  exposition  of  the  surface  covered  by  this 
formation,  reference  is  made  to  the  maps  accompanying  this  report. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  Galena  limestone  is  almost  in- 
variably a  very  compact,  hard,  crystalline  rock,  of  a  yellowish  gray 
color,  with  numerous  small  cavities,  sometimes  filled  with  a  softer 
material,  and  sometimes  lined  with  small  crystals  of  calcite.  The 
upper  portion  is  usually  thick-bedded  and  free  from  flints,  the  layers 
being  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  while  the  lower  portion  almost  in- 
variably consists  of  several  feet  of  layers  from  one  to  two  inches  thick. 
Good  exposures  of  parts  of  this  formation  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with;  it  may  be  seen  in  cliflEs  and  ledges  on  nearly  all  the  streams  in 
the  Lead  region.  It  always  weathers  irregularly  in  these  natural  ex- 
posures, leaving  the  surface  full  of  small  cavities  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  softer  parts. 

The  formation  is  characterized  by  layers  of  flints  which  however 
are  not  constant  in  their  occurrence  in  the  same  beds  at  different  local- 
ities. In  some  places  there  are  several  beds  of  flints,  which  seem  to 
be  connected  with  the  openings,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  them,  while 
in  others  they  are  either  entirely  absent  or  occupying  very  different 
geological  positions.  The  flints  are  sometimes  found  in  separate 
layers,  deposited  conformably  in  the  rock,  and  often  in  irregular 
pieces  distributed  through  the  strata.  They  seem  to  be  confined 
principally  to  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation,  although 
not  entirely  absent  from  any  part. 

The  general  features  of  the  formation  will  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  following  descriptive  section  taken  from  a 
bluflT  on  the  Mississippi  river,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28.  T. 
3,  R.  5  W.,  where  the  Potosi  road  leaves  the  valley: 

1.  Heavy-bedded,  Galena  limestone;  hard  and  compact,  showing  a  ciystalline  stnic- 

ture;  stratiiication  very  regular;  good  building  stone,  contains  Receptaculites .    26 

2.  Thin  bedded,  light  yellow  limestone,  containing  flints  intercalated,  and  in  layers 

between  the  beds 6 
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3.  Beds  of  limestone  three  to  four  feet  thick,  containing  but  few  flints;  good  bmld-^«<. 

ing  stone 12 

4.  Alternating  layers  of  limestone  and  flints j,  9 

5.  Beds  of  limestone  18  inches  thick,  separated  by  layers  of  flint  two  inches  tliick. .  19 

6.  Heavy-bedded  limestone,  layers  two  feet  thick,  containing  numerous  intercalated 

flints,  very  hard  and  compact;  stratification  quite  regular 17 

7.  Very  close-grained  limestone,  in  beds  about  four  feet  thick;  good  for  building 

stone;  contains  no  flints 29 

8.  Slope  of  the  hill  to  water  in  the  Mississippi  river  covering  Galena  limestone 91 

Total  thickness 209 


The  ground  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  bluff,  so  tliat  there  is  prob- 
ably an  unexposed  thickness  of  at  least  40  feet  of  Galena  limestone 
above  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

The  Galena  limestone  is  in  many  localities  successfully  quarried  as 
a  building  stone.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  region,  where  the  Buff  limestone  or  St.  Peters  sandstone 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  frequency  of 
cavities  and  soft  places  in  it  which  render  it  diflScult  to  dress,  and 
cause  it  to  weather  irregularly.  For  foundations,  or  any  work  where 
beauty  of  finish  is  not  the  chief  object,  it  is  a  good  and  durable  stone. 

Paloontology.  The  organic  remains  of  the  Galena  limestone  are 
quite  abundant,  but  do  not  exist  in  such  profusion  as  in  the  Blue 
limestone.  The  characteristic  fossil  of  the  formation  is  the  liecepta- 
culites  Oweiii  or  lead  coral,  which  is  found  indifferently  in  all  parts 
of  the  formation.  Next  in  frequency  are  the  Strepteldsma  {Petraia) 
c-^r^ii^^^Zt/m,  and  som  3  varieties  of  small  Orthis.  The  most  infrequent 
is  the  Maclnrea  magna^  which  is  found  in  the  middle  beds  of  the 
formation.  In  the  upper  beds  the  Lingulaqv<idratai^(\}i\te  frequent, 
and  often  found  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Other  and  more  in- 
frequent fossils  are  the  Pleurotomaria  lenticular  is  y  Bellerophon  biU 
ohatus,  Orthis  biforata,  and  occasional  Orthocerata, 

CINCINNATI  GROUP. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  This  formation  was  found  to  cover  a 
much  larger  area  of  country  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  It 
appears  in  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  five  square  miles, 
contained  in  the  following  sections:  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  34, 
35  and  36.  In  T.  1,  R.  3  E.,  it  is  found  in  Sees.  30  and  31,  covering 
about  one  square  mile.  It  does  not  occur  north  of  T.  1,  on  ranges  2 
and  3  E. 

Near  the  corner  of  Sees.  22,  23,  26  and  27,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  the  forma- 
tion  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  600  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  and 
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from  here  to  Scales  Mound  village  it  forms  a  continuous  chain  of  hills, 
among  which  the  most  noticeable  is  Charles  Monnd,  which  is  the 
highest  land  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  This  mound  is  capped  with 
about  50  feet  of  Niagmra  limestone,  and  in  one  place  a  quarry  has 
been  opened,  from  which  spenmonfi  of  the  fossil  FavosUes  favosa 
have  been  obtained. 

The  average  dip  of  the  strata,  in  the  vicinity  of  Scales  mound  is 
about  22  feet  per  mile  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  wilb  indications 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  uniform  but  slightly  undulating  as  represeotai  in 

Fig.  10. 


SXCnON  FBOM  SOALBB*  MoUHD  TO  THX  STATB  LIKE. 

1  CinncinnAtl  Gronp.    2  Galena  LimMtone. 

The  Cincinnati  group  next  appears  about  the  Platte  Mounds,  in  the 
southern  part  of  T.  4,  R.  1  E,  and  the  northern  part  of  T.  3,  R  1 
E.  In  T.  4,  E.  1  E.,  it  is  found  in  Sees.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  nearly  three  square  miles,  and  reaching  an  elevation 
of  1,140  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  formation  also  exists  in  its  full  thickness  at  the  Blue  Mounds, 
but  exposures  of  it  either  natural  or  artificial  are  seldom  visible; 
some  of  the  clay  which  characterizes  the  lower  part  of  the  formation 
was  found  on  the  Brigham  farm  at  the  East  Mound. 

No  exposure  of  this  formation  was  found  at  these  localities.  In 
passing  over  the  gradual  slope  of  the  mounds  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish  any  boundary  line  between  the  Cincinnati  group  and  the  im- 
derlying  Galena  limestone,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  level  table  land 
south  of  Shullsburg,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the 
soft  shales  which  the  harder  limestone  has  to  a  great  extent  escaped. 
The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  shales  and  the  overlying  Niag- 
ara limestone,  is  well  defined  at  the  West  Platte  Mound  on  all  sides 
by  the  very  marked  change  from  the  steep  slope  of  the  limestone  to 
the  comparatively  gentle  one  of  the  shales.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  mound,  ledges  of  the  Niagara  limestone  may  be  seen  in  place 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  formation. 

The  Cincinnati  group  was  also  found  covering  about  seven  square 
miles  of  country,  about  the  Sinsinawa  Mound,  in  the  following  sec- 
tions: 1,12,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26,  35,  36,  T.  1,  R.  2  W.  Sees.  6,  7,  8,  16, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  29,  30,  31,  T.  1,  R.  1  W.,  extending  north  from  the 
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Sinsinawa  Mound,  as  far  as  Jamestown.  Nearly  all  the  mines  on 
the  ridge  north  and  east  of  Fairplay  are  sunk  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  Cincinnati  group,  and.  good  specimens  of  Nucula  fecunda 
may  often  be  found  in  the  dirt  thrown  out  of  the  shallow  holes,  when 
the  clay  has  not  been  covered  again  by  the  refuse  of  deeper  workings. 

Lithological  Gharaeteristics.  The  strata  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
are  very  regularly  and  conformably  deposited,  and  do  not  exhibit  any 
indications  of  sudden  and  violent  dislocations,  faults,  or  uplifts. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  formation  are  very  finely  laminated,  and  of 
a  dark  blue  color,  in  many  places  becoming  green  and  brown.  The 
upper  layers  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  more  or  less  calcareous  and 
silicious. 

The  lower  and  middle  members  of  the  group  split  readily  and  with 
a  very  smooth  face,  but  the  upper  layers,  though  quite  thin-bedded, 
present  a  rough  and  uneven  appearance.  This  group  nowhere  presents 
beds  of  sufficiently  thick  and  durable  stone  for  building  purposes. 
Only  one  place  was  noticed  where  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  quarry 
this  rock;  it  had  been  abandoned  as  impracticable,  after  a  small 
amount  of  work  had  been  done. 

Where  undisturbed,  this  group  has  a  thickness  of  about  125  feet. 
This  is  the  case  only  on  the  mounds,  which  are  still  capped  with  the 
Niagara  limestone,  as  in  all  other  places  it  has  been  more  or  less  re- 
moved by  denudation. 

There  is  nowhere  a  good  natural  exposure  of  the  formation.  The 
rocks  throughout  the  group  offer  so  little  resistance  to  the  weather 
that  they  do  not  appear  in  rugged  cliffs,  such  as  are  seen  in  all  the 
formations  which  underlie  them,  but  usually  in  gently  undulating 
hills.  The  best  exposure  is  the  one  in  the  cut  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  near  Scales  Mound  Station,  of  which  a  very  accurate  section 
has  already  been  given  in  Prof.  Hall's  report.  It  is  much  more  accu- 
rate than  can  now  be  obtained,  as  the  weather  has  since  then  so  de- 
composed the  friable  shales  that  only  a  few  feet  of  the  lower  beds  are 
now  visible,  as  they  were  originally  presented.  As  a  general  guide 
to  the  formation,  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  it: 

Ft,   In, 

1.  Greenish  shale,  with  alternations  of  calcareous  and  silicious  layers,  a  few 

inches  in  thickness 7  8 

2.  Green  silico-calcareous  and  argillaceous. shales 11  6 

3.  A  silico-calcareous  or  magnesian  band 3 

4.  Greenish  shale  as  above 12  . . 

5.  Concretionaiy  layer,  1  to  3  inches 3 

6.  Shale  with  LingtUa 6  . . 

7.  A  layer  filled  with  a  small  Nucula,  and  known  as  the  Nucula  bed,  4  to  8 

inches S 
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8.  A  calcareous  band  ciit  by  open  joints  or  fissures,  into  which  the  materials  of  ^*"  ^«- 

the  layer  above  have  penetrated 4 

9.  Dark  olive  shales,  finely  laminated  and  destitute  of  fossils 3     4 

10.  NuctUa  bed,  similar  to  the  above,  4  to  6  inches 6 

Total  thickness  exposed 42     6 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  two  Nucula  beds,  which  are  the  lowest 
of  the  series,  is  that  the  floor  of  each  is  a  thin  seam  of  pyrites  of  a 
nodular  and  crystalline  form  which  rests  on  the  bed  below.  Tliis 
was  the  only  metalliferous  indication  noticed  in  the  formation,  and  it 
did  not  seem  to  exist  in  great  abundance. 

The  beds  of  Galena  limestone  which  underlie  this  formation  are 
quite  regularly  stratified  in  beds  about  six  inches  thick.  In  the  west 
end  of  the  cut,  the  beds  are  perfectly  horizontal  on  a  course  X.  55°  W. 
On  a  course  at  right  angles  to  this,  the  dip  was  found  to  be  about  50 
feet  per  mile  on  a  S,  W.  course.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is 
only  a  local  dip. 

Nothing  of  a  metallic  nature  was  discovered  in  the  formation,  ex- 
cept a  few  small  seams  of  marcasite  in  the  lower  beds. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  fossils  from  this  formation  are  on 
the  sides  of  the  mounds,  where  the  water  has  partly  removed  the 
turf  and  soil,  and  formed  gullies  which  are  filled  with  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  different  beds.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  near  what  is  known  as  the  Gratiot 
place.  The  lower  beds  abound  with  shells  of  the  Nucula  fe<yiinday 
the  middle  ones  With  Rhynchoiiella  increbescens,  Stropho^nena  alter- 
nata^  and  stems  of  Choetetes. '  The  upper  beds  contain  a  few  Orthoce- 
rata^  but  they  are  infrequent. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group  have  been  exposed  in  some 
old  diggings  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  2,  T.  3,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  road  near 
the  Burris  place.  Specimens  of  the  Nuc^ila^  and  other  shells  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  beds  were  here  found  in  great  profusion  and  per- 
fection. 
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Teln,  iBaterm  little  used;  it  denotes  the  filling  of  ore  and  accom- 
panying minerals,  or  either,  foaad  in  a  crevice. 

Lode  or  Lead,  are  words  nsually  substituted  for  vein;  they  are, 
however,  generally  applied  to  ore  deposits  found  either  in  crevices  or 
openings. 

Swither^  a  metalliferous  crevice,  making  an  angle  with  theprio- 
cipai  vein  or  lode,  sometimes  called  a  quartering  crevice. 

8  o'clock,  10  o'clock,  etc,  ranges  whose  course  bears  toward  the 
sun  at  those  honrs  of  the  d»y. 

Openings.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical  and  horizontal.  1. 
Vertical  openings  are  known  as  crevice  openings,  which  are  mere  en- 
largements of  the  crevice  in  certain  parts,  these  being  sometimes  co- 
extensive with  the  vein  in  length,  and  sometimes  mere  local  enlarge- 
ments. There  are  in  the  same  crevice  frequently  several  openings, 
situated  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  beds  of  unproductive  rock. 
Crevices  vary  in  width  from  one  to  several  feet;  when  very  wide  and 
high,  they  are  sometimes  called  tumbling  openings,     2,  Uorizontal 

openings  are  large 

irregular  spaces 

between  the  strata 

which  contain  the 

lode.     Such  open- 

;  ings    are  usually 

;   from  one  to  four 

:  feet  high,  and  are 

;  frequently  super- 

z  imposed  upon  one- 

=  another,  separated 

■  hy   an    unproduc- 

SKcnoK  or  DFiimra*  (ideii).  tive  rock  called  a 

A,  Cnvlc«;  B,  Cretlee  niicning;  C,  P1«t  opening;  D  D,  Klit  opanlngt  "cap,"    The  "cap*' 
connected  b;£E,  PltcblDgibevtn;  F.  Packet  wltti  ore.  .  .        , 

of  one  opening  be- 
ing frequently  the  "  floor  "  of  the  one  above  it. 

Pockets  are  small  irregular  cavities  in  the  strata  in  which  ore  is 
frequently  obtained. 

Cbimneys  are  irregularly  shaped  vertical  holes  found  in  crevices; 
sometimes  connecting  openings,  and  at  others  extending  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  some  particular  stratum  of  rock. 

Sheet.  This  is  a  term  usually  em]iloyed  to  designate  a  solid  body 
of  ore  exclusive  of  other  minerals  which  may  fill  a  crevice  or  open- 
ing. A  sheet  ia  said  to  "pitch"  when  it  inclines  considerably  frotc 
the  perpendicular. 
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Ooage.  This  is  the  soft  rock  or  claj  frequently  found  between  the 
sheet  and  adjacent  wall-rock. 

Bar.  The  term  denotes  a  band  or  belt  of  very  hard  and  unpro- 
ductive rock,  crossing  the  crevices  and  sheets.  In  crossing  a  bar  all 
sheets  become  less  productive,  and  are  sometimes  entirely  lost,  the 
crevices  usually  dwindling  to  mere  seams.  Their  width  varies  from 
a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 

Wash-dirt^  is  the  name  given  to  the  small  ore  as  it  first  comes 
from  the  mine,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  rock  and  clay. 

Plpe-CIay.  A  light  colored  plastic  clay  frequently  found  in  the 
openings  and  crevices. 

Drift.    An  underground  gallery  or  roadway. 

MINERALOGY. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  absolute  and  unvarying  order  in  which  the 
minerals  of  the  Lead  region  were  deposited  in  the  mines.  The  following  conclusions 
are  derived  from  the  inspection  of  the  ore  as  it  occurs  m  place  in  the  numerous  mines 
visited,  and  from  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  specimens;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  when  crystals  of  one  mineral  are  coated  or  covered  with  another,  the  overly- 
ing one  is  the  more  recent.  The  minerals  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  follow- 
ing general  order: 

Galen  iTE. 

„     I 

Sphalerite. 


t : > 

Dolomite,  Calcite. 

I 


Pyrite,  Makcasite,  Chalcoptrite. 


Barite. 

„  I 

Calcite.       • 


CERUS8ITE,  Smitmsonite,  Malachite,  Azuuite. 

The  order  above  given,  however,  is  subject  to  very  numerous  and  important  excep- 
tions, and  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  crystallized  specimens  tlian  to  heavy  ore  de- 
posits. Large  bodies  of  ore  frequently  consist  of  galenite,  sphalerite  and  pyritc,  so 
mingled  together  Uiat  no  order  of  deposition  can  be  ascertained. 

In  general  it  api)ears  that  the  eulphurets  of  tlie  metals  were  deposited  first,  and  that 
the  carbonates  have  been  generally  if  not  invariably  derived  from  them.  Carbonate  of 
lead  (cerussite),  when  found  crystalUzed,  always  occurs  in  connection  with  galenite;  and 
carbonate  of  zinc  (Smithsonite)  is  so  frequently  found  graduating  into  the  sulphuret 
(sphalerite)  as  to  leave  but  Uttle  doubt  of  its  origin  from  that  mineral. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  formation  of  tlie  carbonate  of  zinc  may  even  now 
be  taking  place  in  tho  ground  to  quite  a  large  extent;  especially  in  such  deposits  as  aro 
not  below  the  water  level,  or  are  only  periodically  submerged.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  Drybone  diggings  are  usually  comparatively  free  from  water,  and  that 
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the  zinc  ore  below  the  water  level  is  usually  blende  (sphalerite)  with  but  litUe  admix- 
ture of  the  carbonate.  As  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ground  becomes  gradually  lower, 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  dpes,  the  atmosphere,  together  with  suifaoe  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  is  permitted  to  act  upon  the  blende,  and  a  tranBfoimatio& 
from  the  sulphuret  to  the  carbonate  is  the  result. 

The  association  of  calcite  with  other  minerals  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  must  have 
been  formed  in  crystals  during  at  least  two  difi'erent  periods.  Stalactites  of  recent  ori« 
gin  are  found  in  the  mines,  which  on  being  fractured  show  a  distinct  ciystalline  sizuo- 
ture,  and  large  planes  of  cleavage. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  minerals  known  to  occur  in  the  Lead  region,  anaziged 
according  to  the  system  adopted  by  Prof.  Dana,  in  his  Mineralogy: 

Salphnr.  Native  sulphur  is  found  but  seldom  in  the  Lead  region;  its  presence  is 
usually  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  usually  found  in  a  pulverulait 
form.  Some  pieces  weighing  as  much  as  an  ounce  were  seen  m  a  cabinet  at  HakI 
Green,  which  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  a  small  sheet  in  some  of  the  Bui- 
come  mines.  It  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  this  vicinity.  Other  localitieff  where  it 
is  found  are,  Mineral  Point  and  the  Crow  Branch  diggings. 

Bornite.  Variegated  or  Purple  Copper  ore.  Composition:  copper  62.5;  iron  13.8; 
sulphur  23.7.  This  is  quite  a  rare  mineral;  a  few  pieces  have  been  found  in  the  copper 
diggings  near  Mineral  Point;  it  has  never  been  foimd  here  crystallized,  but  always  mas- 
sive and  in  small  pieces. 

Galenite.  Composition:  lead  86.6;  sulphur  13.4.  This  is  the  only  ore  of  lead  foand 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  economic  value;  it  is  universally  known  in  the  Lead  re- 
gion as  "mineral."  It  frequently  occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  either  as  a  cube  or  some 
modification  of  it.  Octahedral  crystals  are  quite  rare,  but  are  occasionally  found,  espe- 
cially in  the  carbonaceoa?  shale  of  the  southern  part  of  the  region.  Usually,  however, 
galenite  occurs  massive,  with  a  very  distinct  cleavage.  Freshly  broken  surfaces  have 
always  a  bright  steel  color,  which  speedily  tarnishes  on  exposura  to  the  air. 

Sphalerite.  Blende  or  Black-jack.  Composition:  zinc,  67;  sulphur,  83.  This  is 
one  bf'the  most  abundant  minerals  in  the  Lead  region,  besides  being  of  great  economic 
value  as  an  ore  of  zinc.  It  is  almost  invariably  found  as  an  associate  vein-mineral  in  the 
horizontal  deposits  of  Lead  ore.  It  is  usually  found  massive  and  compact,  of  a  diirk 
brown  or  black  color,  due  to  a  small  portion  of  iron  contained  in  it,  and  more  or  less 
mixed  with  galenite.  The  Lead  region  has  never  afforded  a  perfect  crystal  of  blende, 
although  many  specimens  are  found  with  small  and  imperfect  crystalline  faces.  The 
fractured  surfaces  of  such  specimens  usually  have  a  resinous  luster. 

Pyrite.  Composition:  iron,  46.7;  sulphur,  53.3.  This  is  the  most  common  vein- 
mineral  found  in  the  mines;  it  is  universally  met  with  in  veins,  lodes  or  other  depositB 
of  ore,  and  in  many  cases  impregnates  the  rock  when  all  other  metals  are  absent.  In 
crevices  it  frequently  appears  to  have  been  the  first  mineral  deposited.  It  is  usually 
found  massive,  although  handsome  ciystaUized  specimens  are  frequently  obtained  from 
the  mines.  In  crystals  it  usually  assumes  some  modification  of  tlie  cube,  tlie  odaheditm 
being  quite  frequent.  It  also  occurs  in  radiated  and  reniform  masses.  It  has  never  yet 
been  considered  of  any  economic  value  in  the  Lead  region,  and  as  it  is  so  much  mixed 
with  rock,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  profitably  separated,  except  by  the  natural  process 
of  disintegration,  to  which  some  varieties  are  liable  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  Crow 
Branch  diggings  and  the  Linden  mines  afford  large  quantities  and  good  specimens  of 
this  mineral. 

Marcasite.  Composition:  iron,  46.7;  sulphur,  53.3,  or  same  as  pyrite.  Thedifierence 
between  this  and  the  preceding  is  but  slight,  and  chiefly  due  to  crystalline  structoie; 
the  former  belonging  to  the  monometric  and  the  latter  to  the  trimetric  system.  It  is 
somewhat  lighter  colored  than  pyrite,  and  decomposes  more  readily  in  the  air.     It  is 
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quite  a  common  yein-mineral  and  occurs  in  globular  and  cockacomb  shapes.  It  is  abund- 
ant in  the  New  Diggings  district.  It  is  diiiicult  to  preserve  specimens  of  this  mineral 
longer  than  a  few  months. 

,  Ghalcopyrite.  Composition:  copper  S4.6;  iron,  80.5;  sulphur  34.9.  This  is  th? 
principal  ore  of  copper  in  the  Lead  region,  and  is  most  abundantly  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mineral  Point.  It  usually  occurs  massive,  frequently  mixed  with  pyzite;  small  and 
indistinct  crystals  are  occasionally  found. 

Hematite.  Composition:  iron,  70;  oxygen,  !}0.  Impure  arenaceous  varieties  of  this 
mineral  frequently  occur,  nowhere,  however,  suflftciently  rich  or  abundant  to  be  of  any 
economic  value.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  decomposition  of  pyrite,  and  is  most 
common  as  the  ferruginous  sandstone  concretions  in  the  upper  l)eds  of  the  St.  Peters. 
It  is  also  frequently  found  as  ocher,  with  other  ^eiu-minerab,  especially  in  the  flat 
openings. 

Oxide  of  Manganese.  A  substance  consisting  of  oxide  of  manganese  with  a  littlo 
oxide  of  iron,  zinc,  and  traces  of  magnesia  according  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Bode  of  Mil- 
waukee, is  found  in  crevices  in  the  Trenton  limestone,  in  some  diggings  situated  on 
Sec.  11,  T.  4,  R.  1  E.  The  mineral  is  as  light  as  cork,  color  brownish-black,  submetallio 
luster  and  streak,  soils  readily,  and  is  infusible.  It  is  very  soft,  and  does  not  occur 
crystallized.    It  has  a  structure  in  thin  parallel  layers  resembling  wood. 

Calamine.  Composition:  sihca,  25.0;  oxide  of  zinc,  67.5;  water,  7.5.  This  mineral 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  tlie  Lead  region.  It  is  found  in  small,  drusy  crystals, 
coating  Smithsonito.  The  crystals  are  very  brittle,  colorless,  and  have  a  vitreous  lustre. 
It  is  found  near  Mineral  Point. 

Barite.  Composition:  sulphuric  acid,  34.33;  baryta,  65.67.  It  occurs  usually  white 
and  massive,  but  sometimes  in  lamellar  and  crested  forms.  The  only  place  where  it 
was  found  in  distinct  ciystals  was  in  the  railroad  cut  at  Scales  Mound,  where  it  occurs 
in  small  cavities,  as  small  but  very  perfect  transparent  crystals,  ausociated  with  dolo- 
mite and  pyrite.  It  is  not  a  very  abundtmt  mineral,  but  is  found  in  several  of  the  min- 
ing districts,  especially  Dodgeville  and  Mineral  Point.  The  foUowing  is  an  analysis  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  a  specimen  from  tlie  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.,  on  Van 
Meter *s  survey: 

SiUca 2.24 

Alumina 83 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 77 

Water Trace. 

Barite,  sulphate 95.27 

lime,  sulphate 1.30 

100.41 


Anglesite.  Composition:  sulphuric  acid  26.4;  oxide  of  lead  73.6.  Traces  of  this 
mineral  are  reported  as  occurring  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  but  no  specimenh 
have  as  yet  been  obtained.    It  probably  originates  from  the  decompoaitlon  of  galenite. 

Calcite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid  44;  lime,  56.  This  is  a  vein-mineral  common 
to  all  the  deposits  of  ore  whether  in  crevices  or  openings.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  modified 
rhombohedrons  and  scalenohedrons.  The  variety  known  as  Dog-tooth-spar  is  a  very 
frequent  form,  especially  in  the  ShuUsburg  and  Linden  districts  which  affords  very  hand- 
some cabinet  specimens.  The  Mineral  Point  district  affords  handsome  rhombohedrons, 
and  the  Linden  mine  affords  handsome  twin  crystals  of  calcite  set  on  sphalerite  (blende). 
It  also  occurs  there,  rarely,  as  a  pseudomorph  after  marcasite  and  has  then  a  radiate  or 
divergent  form. 

Dolomite.    Bitter  Spar  or  Brown  Spar.   Composition:  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
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bonate  of  magfnesia,  in  slightly  varyiBg  but  ne&riy  equal  proportions.    It  oocare* 
ionally  in  small  rhombohedral  crystals  in  cavities  of  the  Galena  limestone.    The  best  lo- 
cality for  obtaininf^  cabinet  specunens  is  in  the  railroad  cut  at  Scales  Mound. 

Smithsonite.  Often  improperly  called  Calamine,  (jomposition:  carbonic  add, 
35.18;  oxide  of  zinc,  64.81.  This  mineral,  commonly  known  as  Drybone,  is  one  of 
the  two  ores  of  zinc  found  in  the  Lead  re^^ion.  It  is  found  most  extensively  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  parts  and  usually  in  connection  with  blende.  It  crystallizes  in 
rhombohedral  forms;  such  specimens  are,  however,  rare.  It  usuUy  occurs  massive,  hav- 
ing a  structure  similar  to  partially  decayed  bone,  from  which  it  derives  its  common 
name. 

Pseudomorphs,  of  Smithsonite,  after  calcite,  are  sometimes  formed.  They  oocnr  as 
rhombohedrons,  and  in  the  various  irregular  shapes  in  which  calcite  occurs  in  the  Lead 
region.  Perfect  crystals,  in  which  the  transformation  from  calcite  to  Smithsonite  is 
complete,  are  very  rare.  It  is  much  more  common  to  find  skeleton  crystals,  or  those 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  of  a  smooth,  light-colored  shell  of  Smithsonite, 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  over  all  the  exposed  surface  of  the  calcite,  foUowed 
by  a  gradual  removal  of  the  crystal  contained  within  the  shell.  The  space  within  the 
shell  is  sometimes  partially  filled  with  Smithsonite,  and  frequently  planes  are  formed 
within,  parallel  to  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  original  crystal.  Pseudomorphs  are  also 
found  in  which  the  imperfect  crystallization  of  sphalerite  is  very  evident.  Smithsonite 
is  also  found  covering  crystals  of  galenite,  wliich  are  undecomposed. 

Cemsfisite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid,  16.5;  oxide  of  lead,  8:^.5.  Cerussite  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  small  pieces,  but  never  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  an  object  of  mining. 
It  occurs  in  irregular  rounded  pieces  of  a  yellowish  color,  exhibiting  no  ciystalline 
structure.  It  has  been  found  near  Mineral  Point,  and  in  former  years  quite  frtHiuentJy 
at  the  diggings  near  Blue  Mounds. 

Cerussite  is  found  in  small,  irregular,  translucent  crystals  of  a  white  or  light  yeUow 
color,  in  the  mine  of  Messrs.  Poad,  Barrett  &  Tredinnick,  near  Linden.  The  specimeaH 
seen  were  large,  cubic  crystals  of  galenite  coated  with  pyrite,  the  crystals  of  aTussite 
being  fonned  on  both  of  these  minerals.  Tlie  specimens  indicate  that  the  crystals  of 
pyrjte  had  been  fonned,  and  many  of  them  broken  before  the  formation  of  tlie  cerussite, 

Hydrozincite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid,  13.6;  oxide  of  zinc,  75.. 3;  water, 
11.1.  This  is  a  mineral  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Lead  region.  It  is  fonnd  at  Linden 
and  Mineral  Point  as  a  wliite,  finely  crystalline,  fibrous  incrustation  on  Smitlisonite. 

Malachite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid,  19.9;  protoxide  of  copper,  71.9;  water, 
8.2.  It  is  occasionally  found  m  small  seams  mixed  with  other  ores  of  copper  in  tLe 
Mineral  Point  copper  mines.    Crystals  or  good  cabinet  specunens  do  not  occur. 

Aznrite.  Composition:  carbonic  add,  25.6;  protoxide  of  copper,  69-2;  water,  ^/i. 
It  occiurs  similar  to  mahichito,  massive  and  in  seams  associated  with  chalcopyrite.  The 
Mineral  Point  mines  aftbrd  very  beautiful  cabinet  specimens  of  small  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  dark  blue  color. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  MINES  IN  THE  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS. 

In  this  subdivision  of  the  chapter,  it  is  desired  to  present  such  information  in  regard 
to  the  individual  mines  as  has  been  collected  during  the  course  of  the  survey  up  to  the 
time  when  it  became  necessary  to  submit  the  manuscript  for  publication.  This  infor 
mation  has  in  many  cases  been  procured  under  difficulties;  owing  sometimes  to  torn- 
poraiy  susi)ension  of  mining  operations,  sometimes,  but  not  often,  to  the  reticence  d 
owners,  and  sometimes  to  petty  and  vexatious  hindrances  which  are  best  understood  by 
those  who  have  ever  attempted  to  collect  such  information.  It  has  l)een  our  aim  pe^ 
Bonally  to  inspect  and  visit  all  the  mines  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  or  possessing 
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any  features  of  geological  or  mineralogical  interest;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  owners 
have  been  found  ready  to  afford  every  facility  for  investigating  and  obtaining  infor- 
mation. 

Mining  is  a  business  in  which  change  is  the  role  and  not  the  exception,  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  some  changes  may  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  survey 
which  are  not  here  recorded,  although  it  has  Ijeen  our  aim  to  discover  and  incorporate 
them  in  the  following  report.  The  mines  of  the'  Lead  region  will  be  considered  under 
separate  districts,  as,  in  fact,  they  are  geographically  distributed. 

The  visitor  in  the  Lead  region  will  constantly  hear  the  terms  "  Brown  rock,''  *'  Glass 
rock,''  *'  Pipe-clay  opening,"  etc.,  used  by  the  miners  to  designate  the  different  strata 
in  which  they  work  This  would  be  an  advantageous  system,  were  it  not  ihat  the  sev- 
eral names  are  applied  to  widely  different  strata  by  peziBons  in  the  several  districts.  The 
term  **  Glass  rock,"  for  instance,  is  indiscriminately  appUed  to  all  the  strata  in  the  Buff, 
Blue  and  Galena  limestones.  The  following  section  is  given  as  a  general  guide  in  un- 
derstanding the  relative  position  and  thickness  of  the  strata  and  openings,  to  which  ref- 
erence will  occasionally  be  made  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  section,  however,  will 
not  be  found  of  universal  application,  but  merely  shows  tlie  strata  as  their  position  is 
now  understood  by  the  most  intelligent  and  systematic  miners.  In  practice,  the  most 
reliable  plan  for  determining  the  geological  position  of  an  ore  bed  or  mine  is,  to  find  the 
outcrop  of  some  well  defined  horizon  in  the  vicinity,  and  ascei^tain  the  distance  of  the 
bed  or  mine  above  or  below  it>  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  dip. 

Tliere  are  numerous  openings  occurring  in  all  the  upper  and  middle  beds  of  the  Galena 
limestone,  none  of  which  appear  to  be  found  regularly  in  all  the  districts.  The  section 
is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  more  penistent  openings  of  the  lower  beds. 

Galena  Limestone. 

Feet. 
Green  rock 4 

Green  rock  opening 3 

Green  rock 12 

Brown  rock 12 

Brown  rock  opening 5 

Brown  rock 8 

Buff  and  Blue  Limestone. 

Upper  pipe  clay  opening 5 

Glass  rock  (Blue  limestone) 25 

Glass  rock  opening 6 

Bufi'  limestone 12 

Lower  pipe  clay  opening 3 

Buff  limestone 10 

St.  Peters  sandstone. 


•  • 


BEETOWN  DISTRICT. 

.  This  is  the  most  westerly  district  in  which  any  productive  mines  have  Ijeen  worked. 
In  former  years  they  were  very  productive,  but  have  gradually  become  less  so.  There 
are  several  subdistricts,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  Beetown,  Nip-and-Tuck,  Mus- 
calunge,  and  Hacketts.  The  diggings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Beetown  are  situated 
north  and  east  of  the  village,  chiefly  on  Sees.  20  and  29  of  T.  4,  R.  4  W.  There  are 
here  on  the  ridge  about  a  dozen  principal  old  ranges,  all  nearly  parallel,  and  bearing  a 
few  degrees  north  of  west.  They  vary  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
some  of  them  extending  easterly  to  the  Grant  diggings.    There  are  no  large  oi^ganized 
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companies  at  work  on  them,  the  principal  product  being  by  individual  parties  in  BmaQ 
lots.  Lead  ore  is  usually  found  in  this  district  in  two  inincipal  openings,  known  as  the 
12- foot  opening  and  the  65-foot  opening.  The  first  is  named  from  the  heighten  the 
opening  which  usually  averages  about  12  feet.  The  second  derives  its  name  from  65 
feet  of  unproductive  rock  which  separate  it  from  the  first. 

The  following  parties  are  now  or  have  recently  been  mining  near  Beetown : 

Brown  Bros.  &  BiFch.  lliese  diggings  are  situated  in  the  Hull  Hollow,  aboot 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  They  were  discovered  in  1860  by  Walters 
&  Robexts,  and  were  first  worked  in  the  twelve  foot  opening. 

There  are  three  parallel  east  and  west  ranges  situated  about  nine  feet  apart.  They 
produce  lead  ore  which  is  found  in  flat  openings  4}^  feet  high  and  4}i  feet  wide,  lying 
about  7  feet  above  the  65-foot  opening.  The  ore  has  been  traced  by  a  level  dOO  feet 
west  from  the  discovery  shaft.  The  depth  at  the  working  shaft  is  60  feet;  the  greatest 
depth  on  the  ridge  will  be  160  feet.  Work  was  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1875-C, 
since  which  time  the  product  has  been  35,000  pounds.  The  prospects  are  considered 
good. 

Wiloox  DigfcinffS-  N.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  4.  R.  4,  W.  This  ground  has 
been  recently  bought  by  Messrs.  Heniy,  Ross,  Gundiy  &  Toay,  of  Mineral  Point,  by 
whom  it  is  now  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Beetown  Mine. 

Work  was  commenced  here  by  Mr.  Wilcox  in  1868.  A  level  has  been  run  in  tho 
ground  500  feet,  underlying  a  fiat  sheet  of  blende  and  Smithsonite,  which  is  in  places  % 
inches  thick.  The  sheet  has  been  found  to  extend  80  feet  north  and  south,  and  130  feet 
east  and  west;  its  e3Etreme  limits  are  not  yet  known.  On  its  south  side,  some  copper 
ore  has  been  found.    The  sheet  lies  in  the  upper  pipe  day  opening. 

About  22  feet  above  the  sheet  of  zinc  ores  is  one  of  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore,  150  feet 
wide,  whose  length  is  unknown.  It  lies  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  in  the  greenrock 
opening. 

The  ground  has  produced  lead  ore  to  the  value  of  $3,500;  also,  45  tons  of  Smithsonite 
and  175  tons  of  blende.  Four  men  are  now  employed  here,  and  it  is  intended  to  woric 
the  mine  to  its  full  extent.    Fig.  12  shows  the  position  of  the  present  workings. 

Fia.  12. 


^•i   **\ 
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ThAn  OF  WORKXMOB  DT  THS  BSBTOWH  MlKS. 

Some  mining  has  also  been  done  during  this  year  (1876)  on  Sec.  27,  on  the  east  side 
of  Grant  river.    The  parties  are  as  follows: 
Josiah  Crossly  &  Ck>.    Produced  about  8,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  in  the  operations  of 

one  month. 

Grossly  &  Bass.  Situated  south  of  the  preceding.  Work  was  carried  on  for  six 
months,  and  stopped  by  the  owner  of  the  land;  20,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  were  produced. 

Wilcox  &  Sons.  These  parties  have  been  working  about  a  month  on  a  new  east  and 
west  range.    The  prospect  is  considered  good. 
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PilCeon  Diggings. 

They  are  situated  on  the  north  half  of  Sec.  20,  T.  4,  R.  3  W.,  and  consist  of  several 
east  and  west  ranges,  in  which  the  ore  is  found  in  flat  openings  in  the  "  Brown-rock  ** 
division  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  ground  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Barber,  Dewey  & 
Cox.  There  are  about  50  men  employed  here,  mining  chiefly  in  the  old  workings,  at  a 
depth  of  30  to  50  feet  below  the  surface.  The  annual  product  of  the  Pigeon  diggings  is 
about  250,000  pounds  of  lead  ore.    Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  winter  season. 

During  the  last  year  a  sheet  of  Smithsonite  was  discovered  on  the  S.  £.  qr.  of  Sec.  19, 
which  has  produced  60  tons. 

Hacketts  Diggings. 

These  mines  are  situated  on  Sec.  17,  T.  4,  R.  4  W.  They  have  been  idle  for  several 
years.  Work  has  recently  been, resumed  on  them  by  the  following  parties:  Hutch- 
croft  &  Piggf  and  Whitehead  &  Co.  They  have  now  good  paying  mines  in  the  65-foot 
opening.    The  annual  product  is  about  30,000  pounds. 

Nip  and  Tack  Diggings. 

Situated  on  the  south  half  of  Sec.  25,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.    They  consist  of  several  east  and 

west  ranges,  crossed  by  north  and  south  ranges.    Very  little  mining  is  now  done  here. 

The  parties  are  Sillick  &  Co.  and  Roberts  &  Co.    The  annual  product  is  about  20,000 

pounds. 

Mnscalnnge  Diggings. 

Situated  on  Sec.  26,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.  There  are  here  numerous  east  and  west  ranges, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  near  Rattlesnake  creek.  More  activity 
is  displayed  here  in  ruining  operations  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district,  about  half  of 
the  ore  smelted  in  the  Beetown  furnace  being  obtained  here.  In  addition  to  the  east 
and  west  ranges  already  mentioned,  there  arc  a  great  number  of  small  parallel  crevices 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  crossed  by  various  quartering  ones,  forming  a  perfect 
net- work  of  veins  and  crevices.    The  following  parties  are  operating  in  this  vicinity : 

Graham  Mining  Company.    This  is  a  Milwaukee  company  who  own  and  work  a 

large  tract  of  ground  comprising  the  west  half  of  Sec.  26.    The  workings  are  all  in  the 

65-foot  opening.    The  following  section  of  the  Dewey  and  Maiden  shaft  is  given,  which 

shows  the  position  of  strata  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  dow^nward : 

Feet. 

Soil  and  day 15 

Galena  limestone 38 

Tough,  light  rock,  hard  and  flinty 2 

Opening  from  5  to  12  feet  high 12 

Hard  rock  with  layers  of  flint 65 

Opening  (workings) 13 

Galena  limestone  to  top  of  Trenton 35 

Total  thickness 1 80 


The  two  openings  are  seen  here  to  be  separated  by  65  feet  of  intervening  barren  rock. 
The  ground  is  drained  by  a  level,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  run  on  the  ran- 
dom of  the  lower  opening,  at  an  expense  of  $20,000.  It  empties  into  one  of  the  ailja* 
cent  branches  of  Rattlesnake  creek.  It  could  easily  be  drained  to  the  top  of  the  Blue 
hmestone,  by  a  level  in  the  horizon  of  tlic  Pipe-clay  opening. 

A  convenience  in  hoisting  was  noticed  here  which  might  profitably  be  adopted  in  other 
portions  of  the  Lead  region.  A  six-inch  hole  had  been  drilled  from  the  surface  to  one 
of  the  drifts  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  An  Artesian  well  bucket  was  then  put  on,  and 
all  small  stuff  and  virasli-dirt  was  removed  through  the  hole,  thus  saving  a  long  and  un- 
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necessary  transportation  undergroand  to  the  main  shaft.  The  company  has  wciked 
continuously  here  for  many  years,  and  now  employs  about  fifteen  men.  The  ground  has 
been  very  productive;  it  produced  in  one  year  1,300,000  pounds.  Its  average  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  last  nine  years  is  estimated  at  300,000  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

James  Thomas  &  Co.  Tlii"  company  has  been  working  here  for  the  last  fifteen  Tears. 
The  ore  is  found  on  an  east  and  west  range,  in  the  65-foot  opening.  The  diggings  arc 
dry  and  from  160  to  160  feet  deep.  Four  men  are  employed  here.  The  average  pro- 
duct is  160,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  per  annum.    The  land  is  owned  by  Mr.  Dewey. 

Hutchcroft  &  Thomas.  Situated  460  feet  south  of  the  preceding,  and  connected 
with  them  underground.  They  are  in  tlie  same  opening  as  the  preceding,  and  have 
been  worked  continuously  many  years.  During  the  last  year  they  have  been  idle,  hav- 
ing been  sold  by  the  i)arties  who  operated  them.  When  worked,  their  annual  product 
was  150,000  pounds. 

Hntehiuson,  Dewey  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  east  of  James  Thom- 
as k  Co.,  and  on  the  same  range  and  opening.  This  party  has  been  working  here  tdnce 
1869,  and  has  now  a  very  good  piospeoi.    The  average  deptli  below  the  surface  is  160 

feet;  in  some  oases  it  is  ISO  f^et.  They  are 
connected  with  theAiQdnBon  diggings  by  a 
quartering  range.  They  have  prodticed  about 
tiO,000  pounds  in  the  last  three  years.  Three 
men  are  now  employed. 

Adkinson  Difcgings.  Situated  a  short  dis- 
tance east  of  the  preceding  and  connected 
with  them.  Access  is  gained  to  these  diggings 
through  a  level  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
emptying  into  the  valley  of  Rattlesnake  creek. 
The  level  was  run  on  a  nortlieajt  crevice, 
which  oontamed  a  large  amount  of  ore,  and 
was  frequently  intersected  with  east  and  west 
crevices,  as  represented  in  Fig.  13.  Tlieae  dig- 
gings have  been  worked  continuously  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  annual  product  has  been  150,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore.    Four  men  are  now  employed  here. 

Showalter  &  Payten.  Situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  sDutheast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  south  line  of  the  Dewey  land.  These  parties  commenced  two  yeais  since,  and 
are  now  working  an  east  and  west  range  in  the  65-foot  opening.  Two  men  are  now 
working  heie,  and  the  prospect  is  good.  During  the  last  two  years  the  product  has  been 
70,000  poimds. 

Arthur  &  Co.  Situated  200  feet  south  of  the  preceding,  on  Mr.  Arthur's  land.  This 
is  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1876.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk 
90  feet  to  the  65-foot  opening,  and  a  small  amount  of  ore  produced.  The  I4)pearancc9 
in  tliis  new  range  arc  quite  encouraging. 

Ritter  &  Bock.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  a5,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.  Situated  on  land  owned  by  Mr. 
Ritter.  fhis  is  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1875.  It  is 
worked  on  the  65-foot  level.  It  is  regarded  as  a  good  prospect,  and  has  already  pro- 
duced 20,000  pounds. 

Loomis  &  Co.    Situated  on  the  land  of  the  Graham  Mining  Co.,  in  the  southern 
part.    This  is  also  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  in  August,  1876.    It  has  pro- 
duced about  12,000  pounds.    The  mine  is  now  in  a  condition  to  yield  1,000  pounds  per 
day. 
The  Lead  ore  in  the  Muscalungc  mines  occurs  in  direct  contact  with  the  wall  rock, 
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tunally  in  rertical  sbeeU,  Bad  without  any  of  the  associate  tc 
ally  found  in  the  other  mining  distiicte. 
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Mining  operations  here  are  chiefly  confined  U>  the  winter  season,  and  furnish  employ- 
^HHt  to  about  twenty  miners. 

T  ■  ■"— g-    -"■  -  "■■■  -  ■7tu-"ji' included  in  Sees.  33  and  34,  T.  3.  R.  3  W. 

Their  gentral  couise  is  ^bait  M.  30°  W.,  altbou){h  some  bear  a  few  degrees  more  to 
tlie  west,  and  some  a  few  more  to  the  north.  Tfar— mbored  about  thirty  in  all,  which 
Were  considored  as  separate  and  distinct  ranges;  and  in  adfitiiathMe  mmK  many 
■nialler  crevices  not  sufficieut];  important  to  constitute  ranges  by  tbemselTes. 

Among  the  more  important  were  the  Long,  Wooiey,  Gillel,  Oilmore,  Smith,  Polking- 
hom  and  Barbara,  some  of  which  were  over  a  mile  in  length. 

Tlie  productive  portion  of  these  ranges  is  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of 
Die  Galena  limestone,  none  of  tlie  crevices  having  as  yet  been  proved  as  low  as  the 
Brown  rock;  the  ore  is  usually  found  in  sheets  of  varying  thickness. 

Considerable  inegularity  exists  in  the  form- 

'^i^'  ^^-  ation  of  many  of  the  crevices  in  the  Polosi 

2;  district,  by  which,  tliey  seem  to  split  up 

r  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  limestone,  forming 

F  key-rocks  and  divergent  crevices.  An  instance 

in  point  was  seen  in  the  diggings  of  Mr. 

^  Meredith,  in  tlie  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  :{:i.  about 

i  300  feet  south  of  tiie  old  Wooiey  range,  on 

*  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

'■^      A  shaft  was  sunk  on  tlie  main  crevice  which 

11  continued  without  change  for  sixty  feet  from 

F    the  surface.     At  this  point  a  hard   key-nwk, 

[J  as  it  is  called,  was  encountered,  on   whicli 

the  crevice  and  ore  shet^ts  divided,  one  (Mirt 

f  continuing  vertical,  and  the  other  slanting 

downward  at  an   angle  of  about  4>'t°  for  a 

?  distance  of  thirty  feet.   Herea  vary  hard  and 

^  smooth  Boor  was  ftxmd  on  which  the  sheet 

5    was  followed  out  by  drifting,  for  a  dislance  of 

E    one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  without  reaching 

^   the  end.     No  appearance  of  openings  wag 

.^         .  '    ol)served.    These  diggings  were  struct  about 

SiOTiox  or  THE  MBBiurrB  Mini.  ™*  1'^*"  "W  C^TO)  and  have  produced  since 

then  about  420,1X10  lbs. 

Rockvflle  Di|u;King8. 

There  ore  here  a  number  of  east  and  west  ranges  with  flat  openings,  which  have  been 
worked  wiOi  but  litUc  interruption  since  1H40,  and  now  furnish  emploj-ment  to  about 
twenty  miners.  Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  winter  seaso 
are  now  openitiug  here. 

Phillips  &  Walker.  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr..  Sec.  13.  T.  a,  R.  .3W.  Th.^e  parties 
are  working  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  by  them  in  the  summer  of  1H74 
The  ore  is  found  at  a  depth  of  al>aut  100  feet  below  tlie  surface,  in  flat  openings  from  50 
to  60  feet  wide,  whose  length  lias  not  yet  been  oscettamed.  They  have,  however,  been 
woriced  to  a  distance  of  300  feet.     Tlie  lead  ore  is  found  in  wlwt  is  known  here  as  the 


The  following  parties 
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second  opening,  which  lies  aboat  30  feet  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Blue  limeetoae. 
Their  annual  production  is  80,000  lbs. 

IMlger  Mine.  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24.  This  is  a  new  range  disoorered  in 
January,  1876,  The  works  are  as  yet  confined  to  Uie  first  opening,  which  is  here  30  feet 
above  the  second.    It  has  produced  during  the  past  year  40,000  pounds. 

Hayward  Range  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  been  worked  continuously 
every  winter  since  its  discovery  in  1841,  and  has  >ieided  in  all  between  four  and  five 
milhon  pounds.  It  is  now  worked  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Calloway  in  the  second  open- 
ing, which  is  here  from  30  to  40  feet  wide.  It  produces  about  100,000  pounds  per  an- 
num. 

Warfleld  Range.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  been  worked  every  winter 
during  the  la^t  thirty  years,  and  has  produced  about  2,000,000  pounds.  It  is  now 
worked  by  Messrs.  White  &  Dunn  in  the  second  opening,  wliich  is  here  from  30  to  40 
feet  wide.    Its  annual  product  is  about  100,000  pounds. 

Ciiniow  and  Pillow  Range,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  not  been  idle 
during  the  la«t  tliiriy  years,  and  is  still  productive.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
range  has  produced  over  100,000  pounds  per  annum.  Messrs.  Nichols  &  Stephens  are 
now  mining  on  it,  and  producing  20,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Emery  and  Davis  Level.  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24.  The  level  was  com- 
menced in  1852,  and  is  now  600  feet  long,  and  drains  the  ground  in  its  vicinity  nearly 
as  low  as  th*?  second  opening;  its  cost  was  about  $20,000.  The  excavations  here  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  quarry,  several  flat  sheets  of  lead  ore  being  found  interstratified  with 
the  Galena  limestone.  Wliile  the  level  was  in  operation,  the  annual  product  was  al>out 
100,000  pounds.  The  level  drains  tlie  Langstaff  and  Wiiley  ranges,  which  were  discov- 
ered about  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  ever  since.  Most  of 
the  lead  ore  is  obtained  from  the  first  opening;  the  annual  product  is  50,000  pounds. 
These  ranges  have  been  worked  to  tlie  present  water  level,  leaving  sheets  of  ore  from 
12  to  18  inches  thick  going  down.  The  level  should  be  run  a  few  rods  farther  to  con- 
nect with  a  noith  and  south  crevice;  it  would  tlien  probably  drain  all  the  ranges  much 
peeper. 

Stone  &  Bryhon.  Situated  near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Sec.  1.  T.  3,  B.  3  W.,  on 
land  owned  by  Mr.  Stone,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Rockville.  The 
works  are  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide.  They  have  been 
worked  in  the  winter  season  during  the  last  four  years,  producing  annually  between 
30,000  and  40,000  pounds.  They  were  formerly  worked  by  Mr.  Grusham  and  were 
more  productive.    The  mines  are  dry. 

Grlswold  Diggings.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  preceding. 
These  are  dry  diggings  worked  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  about  six  feet  high 
and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  wide.  Tliey  have  been  worked  continuously  during  tlie  last 
seven  years,  producing  about  65,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Henry  Gillilan's  Digging.  These  diggings  are  situated  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  Rockville,  on  the  Platte  river.  They  are  dry  diggingfs,  and  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  four  years,  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  thirty  feet  wide  and  about 
six  feet  high.    The  annual  product  is  25,000  pounds. 

British  Hollow  Diggin^^a. 

But  little  mining  is  now  done  in  those  mines.  In  the  winter  season  about  twenty 
men  are  employed.    The  following  parties  are  now  mining  here: 

J.  Alderson's  Diggings.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  3,  R.  3  W.  They  are  situated  on 
the  Craig  range  in  the  village  of  British  Hollow.  This  range  was  worlced  by  a  Cincin- 
nati company  for  three  years;  they  abandoned  it  two  years  ago.  This  company 
produced  about  three  million  pounds  during  the  time  of  their  oi)eration8.    Mr.  Alder- 
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Bon  commenced  mining  here  again  in  July,  1876,  with  a  flteara  pump,  and  has  sunk  four 
Bhafts.  The  workings  are  about  120  feet  deep  in  the  second  opening,  and  in  the  third, 
which  is  about  25  feet  below  the  second.  The  mine  has  not  produced  much  yet,  as  the 
time  has  been  mostly  consumed  in  preliminaty  operations. 

Peak  &  Blair.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26.  These  parties  have  also  been  working  on  the 
Craig  range  during  the  past  summer  (1876).  They  have  a  flat  sheet  of  lead  ore  about 
five  inches  thick  in  the  first  opening,  which  here  averages  20  feet  in  width.  Tliis  range 
has  been  worked  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  product  of  the  present  parties  hoa 
been  about  20,000  pounds. 

Dutch  Hollow  Diggings. 

They  are  situated  on  the  north  half  of  Sec.  36,  T.  3,  R.  3  W.,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Potosi.    The  foUoiving  parties  are  now  operating  here: 

Dutch  Hollow  Level  Company.  Mining  operations  have  l>een  carried  on  here  con- 
tinuously for  the  last  six  years,  excavating  a  level  on  or  near  tlie  upper  surface  of  the 
Blue  limestone.  The  level  is  now  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  it  is  expected  to  reach  tlio 
main  shaft  in  about  a  month.  When  completed,  the  level  will  unwater  all  the  Galena 
limestone  above  it,  which  is  here  about  one  hundred  feet  thick.  It  is  expected  to  un- 
water the  Kendall,  and  many  other  old  ranges  in  the  vicinity,  as  deep  as  the  third  open- 
ing. The  level  is  not  producing  much  now.  During  the  year  1872,  it  produced  60,000 
pounds. 

Rap  &  Son.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35.  This  party  has  been  working  during  the  last  six 
months  on  a  part  of  the  ZQg  range.  The  ore  is  found  in  the  first  opening,  which  is 
here  about  15  feet  wide.    The  production  has  been  150,000  pounds. 

Zng  DijBTglnffS.  This  ia  an  east  and  west  range,  being  the  same  range  and  opening 
as  the  preceding.  It  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  75  feet.  Tlie  present  party  has  mined 
here  during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  produced  150,000  pounds. 

Langstaif  &  Gillan.  Situated  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
on  the  creek  in  Sec.  25.  The  lead  ore  is  found  here  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  first  opening, 
near  the  water  level  and  about  30  feet  below  the  surface.  Three  men  have  been  work- 
ing here  twelve  months,  and  have  produced  60,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  tlie  Potosi  district,  including  RockviUe,  British  Hollow  and  Dutch 
Hollow,  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained,  as  very  httle  record  has  been  kept  of  it.  It 
is  estimated  at  80,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Mining  in  this  district  is  generally  abandoned  in  sunmicr  for  farming,  and  resumed 
again  in  the  winter,  in  the  lack  of  other  employment.  In  tliis  way  a  large  number  of 
men  are  at  work  in  tlie  winter,  each  raising  a  small  amount  by  prospecting,  which  forms 
in  the  aggregate  the  total  product  of  the  district. 

FAIRPLAY  DISTRICT. 

The  only  mines  in  this  vicinity  which  have  recently  produced  anything  are  those  of 
Black  &  Co.,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  1,  R.  2  W.,  and  those  of  Wilhams  &  Co., 
near  the  center  of  Sec>  19,  T.  1,  R.  1  W. 

Black  &  Co.  This  property,  which  comprises  in  all  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Thomas  Sparks.  It  has  been  known  to  be 
rich  ground  for  many  years,  and  to  contain,  besides  tlie  ore,  an  immense  amount  of  water, 
which  was  the  cliief  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Previous  to  the  operations  of  Mr.  Black, 
it  had  been  attempted  by  three  separate  parties,  at  as  many  different  times,  but  always 
with  more  or  less  loss. 

Mr.  Black  commenced  work  on  it  in  November,  1871,  by  means  of  pumping,  and 
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continued  to  add  pumps,  engines,  and  pumping  machineiy  at  intervals.    At  the  time 

the  mine  was  visited  (June,  1874),  there  were  in  operation  two  steam  pumps,  and  two 

large  lift  pumps,  together  with  three  boUers  and  two  engines,  one  of  them  about  thirty 

horse  power.    The  company  then  contemplated  adding  a  larger  engine  and  machinery. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute  were  being  pumped 

from  tlie  imne,  and  when  the  lower  opening  is  reached,  which  is  thought  to  be  about 

fifteen  feet  deeper,  it  will  become  necessaiy  to  pump  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  per 

minute. 

Tlie  mine  is  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  which  is  here  present  in  its 

full  thickness,  and  indeed  the  firat  few  feet  of  the  shafts  are  sunk  through  the  lowest  bed  of 

the  Cincinnati  group,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  yellow  clay  with  the  characteristic  shells 

in  any  of  the  shallow,  prospecting  holes  in  the  vicinity.    The  following  section  of  the 

strata,  penetrated  in  sinking  the  pump-shaft,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  formations 

here  represented: 

Cincmnati  Group. 

re.   In. 

Soil  and  clay  bed 20  .. 

Pipe  clay 10 

Bed  of  black  clay 4 

Shaly  layers 10 

Galena  Limestone, 

Galena  limestone  in  thin  layers 4  .. 

Galena  limestone  cap  in  layers  4  feet  thick,  gradually  increasing  in 

thickness  to  the  bottom 30  . . 

Opening  containing  ore 80  .. 

Total  depth  of  shaft 86    00 


The  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  five  shafts  liave  been  sunk  upon 
it,  the  deepest  of  which  has  reached  a  point  105  feet  below  tlie  surface.  The  opening 
now  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  large  rooms  or  caves,  from  15  to  20  t'eet  wide 
and  about  15  feet  high,  for  a  distance  of  600  feet. 

Tlie  vein  was  crossed  in  several  places  by  bars  of  hard  rock,  one  of  which  was  sixty- 
five  feet  in  thickness.  The  bars  always  caused  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  o^Mming. 
and  sometimes  nearly  cut  olf  the  vein.  In  other  places  the  opening  contracted  in  width, 
in.  which  case  tlie  ore  usually  occurred  in  a  solid  sheets  sometimes  as  much  as  seven  feet 
tluck  by  seven  and  a  half  liigh.  In  tlie  caves  or  larger  parts  of  the  opening  the  ore  wa« 
found  in  large  masses,  weighing  sometimes  several  thousand  pounds.  Two  laiige  mas- 
ses were  found  wliich  weighed  re^spoctively  fifty  thousand  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds.  With  tlie  ore  large  masses  of  rock  were  found  mixed  with  loose  dirt  and  a  fine 
dark  clay.  The  sides  of  the  opening  were  much  washed  and  worn  by  water,  showing 
a  very  regular  stratification  with  no  appearance  whatever  of  faults  or  dislocations.  Each 
of  the  caves  in  the  opening  had  a  chimney  going  down,  apparently  to  a  second  open- 
ing, which  has  never  yet  been  proved  or  worked.  The  upper  part  of  the  opening  was 
sometimes  filled  with  a  large  key-rock,  having  a  crevice  on  each  side  of  it.  Some- 
times, however,  the  key-rock  was  replaced  by  a  flat-cap-rock  contiiining  ctcvicc*. 

The  appearance  of  these  caverns  as  we  pa'^sed  through  them  was  a  sight  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  On  the  floor  lay  great  masses  of  rock  which  had  fallen  from  a  bove,  with 
clay  continually  moistened  from  Uie  dripping  walls  and  arching  roof,  and  here  and  thero 
the  feeble  light  revealed  rich  masses  of  glittering  ore. 
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Tb«  annexed  section  shows  the  relatii  e  fd^itioo  of  the  diffei- 
Fia.  I.-).  oneportioM  of  Uie  veiii: 

.'     1 .  Crevice  containing  lead  ore. 
■ .:     2.  Key-rock  with  crevices  on  Mcli  side. 
j        Z.  Opening  containing  lead  on  wilb  looie  inasaea  of  rock  and 

4.  Chimne;  going  do#ii  to 

5.  Second  opening 

=      6.  Gfllena  liomtone.  . 

~      The  vein  haa  not  been  worked  orer  half  the  time  nncc  ita 

?  commencement,  as  frequent  aloppages  were  Dec««iajry  for  the 

~  purpose  of  putting  in  new  puinp«  and  iiiachineiy.     Work  wna 

=  discontinued  here  in  FebmBry,  1876.  but  it  is  expected  that  act- 

^  ive  openlionB  will  soon  be  resumed. 

i^      Mr.  Black  estimated  that  he  had  taken  out  about  one  million 

-   pounds  of  lead  ore,  at  an  expense  of  840,000. 

Wtlliams  &■  Co.    This  mining  pro|>erty  is  atiMted  ttboat 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  HortJieaBt  of  Black's  mine,  and  wa«  op- 
emted  by  the  proprietore,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Jeremiali  Wil- 
■,    Uaras.   and  Mr.  O'Comior.    The  wat«r  in  this  ground  is  not 
rj  nearly  so  abundant  as  in  the  preceding.     It  is  eouly  removed 
with  a  common  lift-pump,  woriced  with  a  ten-horse  power  en- 
gine; the  amount  seldom  exceeds  250  gallons  per  minute.     Mining  haa  b?en  confined 

to  the  upper  half  of  the  Galena  limestone.    TTie  lowerclay  lieds  of  the  Cincinnati  group 

are  also  found  here,  but  there  is  not  so  great  a  tliickness  of  them  as  at  Block's  mine. 

The  pump  shaft  commences  at  the  top  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  is  mink  to  a  depth 

of  one  hundred  and  wx  feet,  at  which  point  the  p      ifi 

top  of  the  second  opening  is  found,  after  pafising 

tlirougb  the  first  opening,  which  is   situated  at  a 

depth  of  forty-seven  feet  frum  tlie  surface,  and  is 

probably    identical    with    the    Srst    openmg   at 

Black's  mine,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  gen- 
eral appearance.    Tlie  firet  opening  here  consists 

of  a  series  of  huge  caves  or  enlargements  of  the 

cretice,  with  chimneys  going  down  to  Uie  second 

opening. 

The  ore  was  found  in  masses  mixed  with  clay  and 

large  pieces  of  stone  which  had  apparently  fallen 

from  the  roof  or  cap.    The  Lead  ore  from  its  great- 
er specific  gravity  usually  occupies  the  lower  part 

or  floor  of  tlie  opening.    The  course  of  the  range 

is  very  nearly  east  and  west,  but  bears  a  little 

north  on  its  westi-m  end.    The  length  of  drifts  in 

the  top  opening  luuounta  to  about  nine  hundred 

feet.     It  is  about  worked  out  at  the  western  end, 

but  stdll  continues  good  at  the  east.     Several 

masses  of  lead  ore  were  found   in  this  opening 

weighing  from  fourteen  to  fifttsn  thousand  pounds. 

A  singular  formation  of  ore  was  found  in  the  top    Bionnw  or  Oi-y^'^o  "  »""  Wti.u*>«s 

opening,  as  illustrated  in  tlic  annexed  diagram. 
I.  Opening  and  crevice  fiU-.'d  with  loose  masses  of  lead  ore  and  rock,  mixed  with  loose 

fine  clay  and  eediment    2.  Tliis  is  a  bench  about  a  foot  m  widtli  on  eacli  ritle  of  the  opeu- 
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ing,  and  extending:  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cavo,  a  distance  of  80  feet,  on  which 
fihelf,  and  tlie  sided  inimeUiately  above  and  adjacent,  the  ore  wsa  deposited,  fostened 
firmly  to  the  wall,  and  exposing  ciystalline  faces  to  the  center  of  the  opening.  In  other 
portions  of  the  mine  Uiis  bench  was  not  observed,  and  the  ore  wsa  usoaliy  attached  in 
sheets  to  the  side  of  the  opening.    3.  The  lower  opening.    4.  The  Galena  limestone. 

The  mine  was  discoverecl  and  opened  in  February,  1872,  and  since  then  has  proba- 
bly been  the  most  productive  and  remunerative  mine  in  the  district,  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  water  to  contend  with,  and  the  large  amount  of  lead 
'  ores  obtained,  which  has  been  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  million  pounds.    Work  was 
suspended  on  this  mine  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  has  not  since  been  resumed. 

Fairplay  Level  Co.  A  company,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Merry,  Olinger,  Bewell, 
Pier  and  Notte,  having  formed  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  have  been 
engaged  during  the  last  eight  years  in  running  a  level  on  land  owned  by  George 
Siddell  &  Co.  The  level  is  commenced  on  the  E.  half  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  T.  1. 
R.  2  W^  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  tlie  village  of  Fairplay.  It  has  been  nm 
eastward  a  distance  df  2,200  feet,  and  thence  south  70  feet;  and  has  cost  about  $30,000. 
One  **  shift "  of  three  men  is  the  usual  number  employed,  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  level  will  be  completed  for  many  years.  Its  greatest  depth  below  the  surface  is  140 
feet,  and  48  feet  below  the  natural  water  level;  one  mile  farther  east  it  will  drain  about 
60  feet  below  the  present  water  level. 

This  level  will  unwater  the  whole  of  section  25,  and  will  cut  the  following  ranges  in 
the  third  opening:  The  Crabtree,  Thompson,  Engine,  Cams,  Bruce,  Lost  range, 
Franklin,  Seward,  and  Caie  range.  The  openings  in  Uiese  ranges  are  vertical;  they 
were  formerly  worked  and  abandoned  with  lead  ore  in  them  going  below  the  water. 
When  these  ranges  are  unwatered  they  will  undoubtedly  be  veiy  productive. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fairj^lay,  about  fifty  men  find  employment  in  mining  dunng  the 
winter;  in  summer  the  mines  are  idle.  The  greater  part  of  the  lead  ore  raised  in  this 
district  comes  from  the  mines  south  of  the  village,  and,  exclusive  of  the  two  Lirge  mines 
previously  described,  has  not  exceeded  50,000  pounds  per  annum  for  the  last  six  years. 

HAZEL  GREEN  DISTRICT. 

The  Hazel  Green  district  exhibits  considerable  activity  at  present  in  mining  opera- 
tions; and  the  reports  of  smelters  in  this  vicinity  show  that  a  large  amount  of  ore  is 
raised  here.  During  tlie  years  1872  and  1878,  miners  were  attracted  to  other  localibes 
by  the  prospect  of  higher  wages,  which  caused  a  temporaiy  deci^ase  in  the  production 
of  lead  ore;  the  mines,  however,  remained  unimpaired.  The  miners  liave  now  returned, 
and  the  ndnes  have  regained  their  normal  productive  condition. 

Tlie  most  remunerative  and  continuously  productive  portion  of  the  district  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Hazel  Green  Mining  Company,  otherwise  known  as  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co. 
It  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  N, 
E.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  the  N.  W.  qr. 
of  Sec.  19,  the  W.  hf.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  18,  all  in  T.  1,  R.  1  E.;  also  the  N.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  24,  and  the  E.  hf.  of  the  E.  hf.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R.  1,  W.,  comprising  in  all 
eleven  hundred  and  six  acres,  on  which  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  mineral 
veins  have  been  discovered  and  worked. 

During  the  early  days  of  raining  these  grounds  werewoked  from  the  siufaoe  as  deep 
as  was  Uien  possible,  which  was  only  about  thirty-five  feet,  when  they  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Pumping  was  tried  on  some  of  the  larger  bodies  of  ore,  but  as  a  general  thing 
was  found  to  be  too  expensive  to  be  very  remunerative,  on  account  of  tlie  vast  amount 
of  water  which  the  ground  contamed.  In  the  year  1862,  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co.  com- 
menced their  level  from  a  point  on  tlie  Hard  Scrabble  Branch,  and  have  been  woridng 
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it  continuously  ever  since.    Its  total  completed  length  is  now  about  four  tliousand  feet. 

It  is  a  feature  of  this  ground  that  it  is  traversed  by  several  bars  or  belts  of  ground 
which  are  very  hard  and  impervious  to  water.  As  soon  as  the  level  is  driven  through 
one  of  them,  it  unwaters  the  ground  in  all  directions  to  the  next  bar. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1871,  one  of  those  \)ars  was  reached  which  was  so  hard  that  blast- 
ing with  powder  made  but  Uttle  impression  on  it.  As  an  experiment,  nitro-glycerme 
was  tried  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  so  much  indeed  that  a  factory  has  been  es- 
tablished here,  and  it  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  mines.  It  is  at  present 
used  in  Dubuque,  Galena,  New  Diggings  and  several  other  places.  It  was  at  first  re- 
garded with  some  dislike  and  distrust  by  the  miners,  but  this  prejudice  is  fast  being 
overcome,  and  nitro-glycerine  or  some  of  its  compounds  will  probably  supplant  gun- 
powder in  the  mines  at  no  distant  day.  The  factory  at  Hazel  Green  produced,  during 
the  first  three  years,  about  three  thousand  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  the  demand  is 
steadily  increasing. 

On  account  of  the  position  of  the  bars,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  tlu-ee  branches 
to  the  level,  one  of  which  is  now  completed  and  is  gradually  draining  the  wet^tcm  part 
of  the  ground.  The  northern  branch  when  completed  will  undoubtedly  unwater  the 
rest  of  the  ground. 

This  level  is  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by  scientific  mining,  when  carried  on 
persistently  and  systematically,  with  sufficient  capital,  applied  with  foresight  and  saga- 
city. It  has  cost  the  company  twelve  years  of  time  and  about  $100,000.  Its  results  axe, 
that  it  has  already  repaid  tlie  outlay  of  capital  by  the  ore  raised  from  the  ground  un- 
watered  by  it,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  When  completed,  it  will 
unwater  the  ground  135  feet  below  tlie  natural  water  level  on  the  ridge  It  furnishes 
employment  to  about  80  miners  during  the  mining  season,  which  without  it,  would 
hardly  exceed  half  a  dozen. 

Quite  a  large  and  clear  stream  of  water  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  level, 
and  is  at  present  used  to  operate  a  furnace  and  three  wash-places.. 

The  ore  in  tlie  Hazel  Green  mines  is  usually  found  in  sheets;  this  is  its  cliarac- 
teristic  mode  of  occurrence.  The  ranges  are  approximately  east  and  west,  or  nortli 
and  south,  the  former  being  the  most  productive.  Ore  is  also  sometimes  found  in  large 
bunches  or  pockets,  containing  sometimes  several  thousand  pounds,  and  occasionally  in 
openings.  The  pockets  are  often  lined  with  lai^  and  very  regular  cubes,  aflfording 
handsome  cabinet  specimens.  The  total  production  since  the  discovery  of  these  mines 
has  been  carefully  computed  from  the  smelter's  accounts  at  about  126,000,000  pounds. 
Their  present  product  is  about  800,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Mining  in  this  vicinity  is  confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the  Galena  hmestone,  which  is 
here  present  in  its  entire  ttiickness,  the  clay  of  the  lower  bods  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
being  found  near  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Galena.  A  section  of  the  strata  from  the 
top  of  the  ridge  to  the  level  would  present  approximately  the  following  features: 

Soil  and  flints 15  feet. 

Galena  limestone 90 

Shales  or  thin  layers  of  limestone 10 

First  clay  opening 10    " 

Second  clay  opening 20    " 

Flint  opening  to  floor  of  level 20    ** 


Total  thickness 165 


(t 


The  following  are  the  parties  who  are  now  engaged  in  mining  on  tiie  company  *8  land 
or  have  been  during  the  course  of  the  present  survey: 
Wis.  Sub.— 45 
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Richard  Eostice  &  Co.  These  parties  were  working  in  a  new  locality,  and  had,  at 
the  time  they  were  visited,  one  of  the  handsomest  displays  of  ore  ever  ^seen  in  the 
gromids.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  had  penetrated  an  opening  filled  with  soft  earth. 
The  sides  of  the  opening  were  Uned  with  a  body  of  ore  which  presented  an  onbroken 
mass  of  cubic  ciystals  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  six  inches  on  a 
side,  and  of  very  perfect  shape,  affording  veiy  handsome  cabinet  specimens.  There 
was  not  less  than  10,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  in  sight,  in  a  place  about  ten  feet  long. 
This  body  of  ore  is  known  to  continue  several  feet  deeper  to  the  drift  below.  TTiese 
diggings  were  worked  until  the  fall  of  1875,  and  produced  in  all  120,000  pounds. 

Rowe  &  Rowe.  This  is  a  new  range,  and  was  discovered  in  March,  1874.  It  is  an 
east  and  west  sheet,  in  which  the  ore  occurs  in  a  crevice  three  or  four  inches  wide,  at  a 
depth  of  about  60  feet  below  the  surface,  and  about  85  feet  above  the  flint  opening. 
Work  was  suspended  here  in  September,  1876.  The  total  amount  produced  to  that 
time  was  50,000  pounds. 

Richard  Eiustice*  Digg^ings.  Situated  on  tlie  Phelps  rangf",  shafts  are  90  feet  deep, 
down  to  the  clay  openings.  Length  of  drifts  about  150  feet.  The  ore  here  oocure  in  a 
sheet  about  an  inch  thick.  The  diggings  were  worked  from  June,  1872,  to  June,  1875, 
and  produced  about  40,000  pounds.  Near  these  diggmgs,  and  about  ten  feet  deeper,  is 
an  east  and  west  sheet  dipping  to  the  north,  carrying  bunches  of  blende,  which  aSbnls 
quite  handsome  ciystals. 

Manwaring  and  Madison  Range.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  and  is  some- 
times known  as  the  Hinch  range,  from  the  name  of  a  party  who  formerly  worked  it.  and 
by  whom  it  was  abandoned  in  1858.  Since  the  level  has  been  run,  the  water  has  fallen 
about  50  feet  in  this  ground,  and  in  December,  1878,  work  was  resumed  on  it  by  X>aw- 
ford,  Mills  &  Co.,  since  which  time  it  has  produced  40,000  pounds  of  lead  ore.  The 
shaft  is  do^iTi  about  fifty-five  feet,  or  within  six  feet  of  the  flint  opening.  Work  was 
suspended  on  it  in  June,  1875. 

John  Edwards'  Diggings.  Situated  a  short  distance  further  west  on  tiie  same 
range.  A  flat  sheet  of  blende  is  found  here  in  the  second  opening,  at  a  depth  of  80  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  order  of  deposition  here  is :  Ist,  pyrite;  2d,  galemte;  .3d,  blende. 
During  the  winter  of  1875-6,  the  product  was  blende,  10  tons;  lead  ore,  1,400  pounds. 

Bnli  Piimp  Range.  This  range  was  worked  by  Jackson  &  Co.  during  the  years 
1878-4-5,  producing  90,000  pounds.    Work  was  suspended  here  in  the  fall  of  1875. 

Bininger  Range.  This  range  has  Ijeeu  worked  at  intervals  since  May,  1874.  It  is 
now  worked  by  Stephens,  Nankivel  &  Rowe;  four  men  are  employed,  working  with  a 
horse  pump  in  the  second  opening.  During  the  present  year  the  product  has  been 
dO,00(>  pounds. 

Big  Pnmp  Range.  This  range  has  been  worked  since  October  1,  1876,  by  Rich- 
ard Eustice  &  Co.    A  small  amount  of  ore  has  been  produced  from  the  first  opening. 

McCoy  Water- Wheel  Range.  Work  was  recommenced  here  about  August  1st. 
1876,  by  Rowe  &  Son,  in  the  first  opening. 

Gates  and  Eostice.  This  party  has  been  working  during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
on  a  range  200  feet  north  of  the  west  branch  of  the  level.  Tlie  lead  ore  is  found  in  a 
flat  sheet  in  the  second  opening.  The  opening  is  seven  feet  high  and  averages  seven 
feet  in  width.  The  sheet  is  about  one  foot  thick.  The  product  to  the  present  time  has 
been  150,000.  pounds. 

Clark's  Diggings.  Two  men  have  been  working  during  the  last  year  in  the  range 
next  north  of  the  McCoy  Water- Wheel  range.  The  ore  is  found  as  "*  chunk  mineral " 
in  the  second  opening,  which  is  here  six  feet  wide.  Tlie  product  has  been  30.000 
pounds. 

Tregenza  &  Son.    Work  was  commence''  ^  the  fall  of  1874.  on  the 

Diybone  range,  south  of  the  Badger  lot.    T  second  opening,  which 
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is  here  from  10  to  12  feet  wide;  and  contains  a  flat  sheet  about  five  inches  thick,  of 
which  the  upper  part  consists  of  lead  ore,  and  the  lower  of  zinc  ores.  The  product  has 
boen,  zinc  ores  20  tons;  lead  ore  20,000  pounds.  Very  handsome  specimens  of  galenite 
coated  with  cerusite  are  obtained  here.  ^ 

W.  H.  Enstice  &  Bro.  This  party  commenced  work  in  the  fall  of  1875  at  Crawford's 
little  pump  shaft.  They  woriced  in  the  second  opening  during  the  winter  of  1875-6, 
and  suspended  in  the  summer  on  account  of  water.  The  prospect  is  good  and  they  ex- 
pect to  resume  work  this  winter  (1876).    Product  10,000  pounds. 

Edwards  Estate.  On  this  land  there  are  several  old  ranges,  now  drained  by  the 
level  of  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co.,  in  which  the  following  mining  has  been  done: 

Peter  Skinner, in  the  winters  of  1874r-5  and.  1875-6,  produced  100,000  pounds. 

Moflkt  &  Co.,  in  the  same  seasons,  produced  80,000  pounds. 

Pierce  &  Trewather,  in  the  same  seasons,  produced  70,000.  Other  parties  in  the 
same  time,  in  small  amounts,  100,000. 

In  addition  to  the  parties  already  mentioned,  there  are,  in  the  winter  season,  usually 
about  sixty  miners  at  work  on  the  lands  of  the  Hazel  Green  Mining  Company, 

JHggiBLgs  in  the  Village  of  Hazel  Green  not  on  the  Lands  of  the  Hazel  Green 

Mining  Company. 

McBreen  ft  Co.  This  is  an  east  and  west  sheet,  connected  with  a  quartering  one  avera- 
ging about  an  inch  thick,  situated  on  the  land  of  Dr.  McBreen,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec. 
25,  T.  1 ,  R.  1  W.  The  range  was  worked  in  1844,  and  the  ore  taken  out  to  the  water  lev- 
el. The  water  having  become  much  reduced  by  the  Hazel  Green  Company's  level,  work 
was  reoonunenced  in  1874,  since  which  time  at)Out  55,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  have  been 
taken  out.  The  diggings  arc  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  not  down 
to  any  opening. 

Torneal*s  Diggings.  A  short  distance  southwest  of  the  preceding  is  a  range  con- 
sisting of  twenty  parallel  crevices,  about  twenty-five  feet  apart,  and  bearing  N.  15"  K. 
Work  was  abandoned  on  them  in  1850,  and  was  recommenced  by  Mr.  Tomeal  about 
eight  years  ago,  since  which  time  they  have  produced  42,000  pounds.  Considerable 
time  and  labor  have  been  expended  in  running  a  cross  drift  to  prove  the  ground  and  as- 
ceilain  the  number  and  position  of  the  crevices.  The-  distance  here  to  water  is  80  feet, 
and  the  diggings  are  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone. 

Rowe  and  Vivian.  This  was  formerly  known  as  the  Chizzem  range,  and  is  situated 
on  Edward  WiUiams'  land,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R.  1  W.,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  village  of  Hazel  Green.  It  is  a  north  and  south  range,  and  was 
worked  and  abandoned  in  1854.  Work  on  it  was  recommenced  by  the  present  parties 
in  November,  1873.  Since  then  it  has  produced  24,000  pounds.  The  full  thickness  of 
Galena  limestone  is  here  present,  overlaid  by  a  few  feet  of  clay  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 
The  deepest  shaft  is  106  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  drifts  is  about  190  feet.  Work 
was  suspended  here  in  the  spring  of  1875. 

Williams  &  Bro.  On  Edward  Williams'  land.  This  party  commenced  in  the  fall  of 
1875,  and  are  now  mining  in  a  range  a  short  distance  west  of  the  diggings  of  Eustice 
&  Co.,  in  the  village  of  Hazel  Green.  They  are  working  on  a  vertical  sheet,  and  have 
produced,  to  the  present  time,  20,000  pounds. 

Chandler's  Diggings.  These  diggings  are  situated  on  Mr.  Wetherbee's  land,  and 
on  the  Sulphur  lot 'range.  Work  was  commenced  two  years  ago,  and  continued  to  the 
present  time.  The  works  are  in  the  second  opening,  which  is  from  six  to  eight  feat 
wide,  and  contain  a  sheet  of  lead  ore  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  also  large,  ir- 
regular masses  which  afford  handsome  specimens.  Tlie  mine  has  produced  500,000 
pounds,  and  is  now  very  good. 
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Bancome  Diggings. 

The  Buncome  Dlgg^gs  fonn  a  sub-district  belonging  to  Hazel  Green.  They  axe  sii- 
nated  on  the  Galena  river  near  the  mouth  of  Bull  branch.  They  were  formerly  veiy 
productive  diggings,  and  a  few  parties  are  still  working  in  them.  Tliey  are  situated  in 
the  Brown  rock,  wliich  is  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  is  here  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  thick;  and  extends  down  to  the  creek  bed  at  the  State  hne,  where  the  top 
of  the  Blue  limestone  may  be  seen.  At  the  mouth  of  Bull  branch  the  top  of  the  Blue 
limestone  is  found  to  be  twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Mining  is  generally 
carried  on  here  by  drifting  into  the  side  of  the  hill.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Mills  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  J^2,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  where  a  flat  sheet 
of  ore  was  found  on  tlie  top  of  the  Brown  rock,  on  which  a  number  of  short  levels  were 
run.  Mr.  Mills  is  now  engaged  in  running  a  level  on  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone 
from  the  center  of  Sec.  82,  westward,  to  prove  the  ground  for  blende,  of  which  oreecmall 
quantities  have  been  occasionally  found.  The  Buncome  ground  is  also  remarkaUe  as 
being  the  only  locality  in  which  native  sulphur  appears  in  sheet  form. 

Carpenter  &  Bennett.  These  parties  are  mining  on  Mr.  Mills'  land  on  the  N.  £. 
qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Galena  river.  The  workings  are  as 
usual  in  the  Brown  rock,  and  produce  some  lead  ore  and  large  amounts  of  carbonate  of 
zinc  and  blende.  Exactly  how  much  could  not  be  ascertained.  They  have  worked 
continuously  since  1872. 

Hicks,  Fiddick  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  land  of  the  Edwards  estate,  on  the  S.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  1,  R.  IE.  The  diggings  are  about  a  half  a  mile  above  the  m^oath  of 
Bull  branch,  and  are  also  carried  on  in  the  Brown  rock.  They  are  drained  by  a  level  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  discharging  100  gallons  per  minute,  which  was  commenced  in 
1868.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets,  and  sometimes  contains  a  little 
blende  mixed  with  it.  Twelve  men  are  now  employed  here,  and  are  producing  a  laige 
amount  of  Smitlisonite.  Since  tlie  commencement  of  operations,  about  400,000  pounds 
of  lead  ore  have  been  produced. 

Gabriel  Mills  Diggings.  This  ground  is  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  1,  R.  1  E., 
on  the  ridge  dividing  Bull  and  Hard  Scrabble  branches,  and  contained  the  large  lode 
mentioned  in  Prof.  Whitney's  report  of  1862,  on  pages  285  and  286.  The  ore  waa  dis- 
covered here  in  1854,  and  has  been  worked  uninterruptedly  ever  since,  which  is  some- 
what remarkable,  as  a  single  range  seldom  continues  uniformly  productive  through  so 
many  years.  The  property  is  pwned  by  Mr.  Mills,  and  is  now  being  worked  by  William, 
Thomas  and  James  Mills,  and  R.  Pierce.  The  deepest  shaft  is  180  feet  down  to  the 
brown  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets,  llie  ore  from  these 
diggings  is  always  coated  with  pyrites,  and  some  Smithsonite  is  found  associated  with  it. 

Tlie  ground  has  produced  about  eight  million  pounds  of  lead  ore,  their  pre^nt  an- 
nual average  production  is  about  50,000  pounds,  with  no  sign  of  diminution. 

Simmons  &  Sons.  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  32,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  A  very  fine 
prospect  has  recently  been  discovered  by  this  party  on  Mr.  G.  Mills'  land.  They  com- 
menced work  about  the  1st  of  September,  1876,  with  a  horse  pump.  After  sinking  a 
shaft  14  feet  deep,  a  flat  sheet  six  inches  thick  was  discovered  in  the  upper  pipe-day 
opening.  The  sheet  consists  of  lead  ore,  blende  and  pjTiten,  about  half  of  the  thickness 
being  lead  ore. 

There  are  also  several  isolated  ranges  lying  between  Hazel  Green  and  Benton,  and 
not  properly  belonging  to  either  district.    They  are  as  follows: 

Johns  &  Harvey.  On  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  The  range  was  struck 
in  1858,  and  was  worked  for  some  time  witli  an  engine  and  pump,  and  then  abandoned. 
Work  was  recommenced  by  Messrs.  Jolms  &  Harvey,  in  1869,  and  they  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  natural  water-level,  at  a  depth  of  one  hunlred  and  ten  feet  below  the  sur- 
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face,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  i^ange  bears  slightly  north  of 
west,  and  makes  ore  in  tumbling  openings,  mixed  with  clay  and  detached  masses  of 
stone.  The  opening  is,  in  some  places,  twenty  feet  wide,  but  does  not  correspond  in 
geological  position  with  any  of  the  Hazel  Green  openings,  as  it  is  rather  above  them. 
Work  was  suspended  here  in  the  fall  of  1874.  Their  production  to  that  time  was 
900,000  pounds  of  lead  ore* 

Dawson's  Diggings  are  situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  2,  R.  I  E.  The 
general  course  of  the  range  is  east  and  west,  but  it  is  found  to  pitch  in  various  direc- 
tions. They  are  worked  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  upper  measures  of 
the  Galena  limestone.  They  were  discovered  in  1872.  Since  then  they  have  been 
worked  continuously,  and  have  produced  80,000  pounds. 

Drybone  Diggings.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  2,  R.  1  E.  Mining  for  drybone  has  now 
been  carried  on  here  by  George  Hoppenjohn  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  diggings  are 
known  as  the  "  Bone  Patch,"  and  are  very  shallow,  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  depth.  The  Smithsonite  occurs  in  bunches  as  float,  and  does  not  make  in  any  regu- 
lar sheet  or  opening.    The  amount  produced  is  about  50  tons  per  annum. 

Barney  Kesson's  Diggings  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
preceding,  on  the  same  quarter  section.  Work  is  suspended  on  tliem  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons,  lliey  are  quite  productive  diggings  and.  have  yielded  50,000  pounds  of 
lead  ore  per  annum  for  several  years. 

Anthony  &  Dixon's  Diggings.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  2,  R.  1  E.  These  diggings 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Jenkinsville,  and  are  worked  alto- 
gether for  blende;  although  the  ore  contains  a  little  drybone  and  lead  ore.  They  are 
on  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone,  on  which  a  level  is  now  being  run,  and  is  completed  a 
distance  of  200  feet. 

The  ore  is  very  close-grained,  shows  no  regular  cleavage,  and  somewhat  resembles 
an  ore  of  iron.  It  is  remarkable  by  being  intersected  with  thin  parallel  plates  or  lam- 
inae of  galenite  lying  very  close  together,  presentmg  reflecting  edges,  and  being  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  ore. 

The  deposit  was  discovered  in  1872,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  since.  The 
production  has  been  180  tons  of  blende  and  10,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  per  annimi. 

Kesting,  Hlnes  and  others.  A  short  distance  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
same  quarter  section,  are  tliree  parties  at  work  on  some  dry  bone  diggings.  There  are 
here  several  quartering  ranges,  having  a  southwest  course.  The  Smithsonite  lies  from 
fifteen  to  sixty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  the  lower  measures  of  tiie  Galena 
limestone;  it  "makes"  in  flats,  sheets  and  pitches  without  much  regularity.  The 
ground  has  been  worked  about  ten  years  for  drylxine.  The  average  annual  production 
has  been  about  225  tons. 

Spensley,  Winn  &  Co.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest  of  Meeker 
Grove  P.  0.  ITie  above  parties  have  been  working  here  about  five  years.  The  ore  is 
found  in  an  irregular  flat  sheet  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening.  This  ground  has  been 
worked  at  intervals  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Tlie  water  is  removed  by  a  horse 
pump.  The  production  of  the  last  two  years  is  as  follows:  1875,  blende,  300  tons,  lead 
ore,  20,000  pounds;  1876  to  October  Ist,  blende,  400  tons,  lead  ore,  20,000  pounds. 

Greenwood  &  Miller.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  is  an  east  and  west 
range,  discovered  by  Cook,  twenty  five  years  since.  The  present  parties  became  inter- 
ested in  it  in  1871.  Five  shafts  from  70  to  90  feet  deep  have  now  been  sunk,  and  two 
drifts  of  300  feet  each  have  been  run.  The  ore  is  found  here  in  a  crevice  opening, 
sometimes  twelve  feet  high.  The  width  of  tiie  opening  is  quite  variable,  as  it  is  crossed 
by  numerous  north  and  south  crevices,  which  usually  cause  it  to  expand  in  width. 
Bunches  of  ore  are  found  at  the  crossings,  but  no  regular  sheets.  The  water  is  removed 
from  the  ground  by  a  two  horse  pump  of  12  inch  bore,  6-feet  stroke,  which  pumps  awufc 
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90  gallons  per  minute.    It  is  estimated  that  the  groimd  has  prodaced  a  million  pounds 
of  ore,  and  its  present  annual  product  is  about  300,000  pounds. 

NEW  DIGGINGS  DISTRICT. 

Considerable  lead  ore  is  now  being  raised  in  tlie  vicinity  of  New  Diggings,  being 
mostly  on  the  ridge  immediately  south  of  the  village.    The  following  section  taken  from 

the  mines  south  of  the  village  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  sev- 
eral beds  and  openings: 

FU  In. 

Soil  and  clay 14  .. 

Gralena  limestone 60  . . 

Flint  bed 1  2 

Shale 2 

First  opening  (sometimes  called  crevice  opening) 5  . , 

Limestone  cap 2  .. 

Second  opening  (sometimes  called  flat  opening) 5  . . 

Flinty  rock 9  . . 

Third  opening  (this  Ls  the  principal  flat  opening) 4  . . 

Galena  limestone 4  . . 

**  Putty  bed." 3 

Galena  limestone 1  8 

Fourth  opening 6  .. 

Galena  limestone 50  . . 

Flint  opening 3  . . 

Brown  rock  to  top  of  Blue  limestone 13  . . 

Total 178  3 


Champion  Dig^ngs.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  New  Diggings  ridge 
There  are  several  ranges  here  having  a  general  east  and  west  cour^,  one  of  which, 
known  as  Champion's  old  lode,  has  probably  yielded  more  than  any  single  range  in  the- 
Lead  region.  Tins  and  the  other  ranges  owned  by  Mr.  Champion  are  drained  by  a 
level  half  a  mile  long.  This  was  completed  in  the  year  1865,  at  an  expense  of  about 
seventy  tliousand  dollars.  It  then  drained  the  ground,  and  in  four  years,  with  the  labor 
of  eight  men,  5,000,000  pounds  of  ore  were  taken  out,  wliich  sold  for  about  $oOO,000. 
This  ore  was  contained  in  an  immense  opening,  in  some  places  forty  feet  wide  by  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  This  principal  opening  is  now  worked  out,  but  the  range  stiU  continues 
productive,  and  has  been  worked  uninterruptedly  for  the  last  ten  years.  Average  pro- 
duct per  year,  85,000  pounds. 

Work  is  now  being  carried  on  south  of  the  old  ranges,  at  tlie  western  end,  in  the 
Myers  lot;  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  seventy-three  feet  to  tlie  first  opening,  which  is  here 
about  10  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  wide.  There  are  here  Uuee  ^mrallel  advices, 
one  of  which  is  about  8  feet  wide.  Seventeen  men  are  now  employed  in  the  Champion 
Diggings.  Minmg  is  carried  on  continuously,  and  the  annual  product  is  about  200,000 
pounds. 

Craig  Diggings  are  situated  on  the  New  Diggings  ridge  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec 
26  and  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  1.  R.  1  E.  There  are  here  three  principal  east  and  west 
ranges,  a  few  feet  apart.  Tlie  one  which  is  now  worked  is  known  as  the  Simpson  Pump 
range.  These  ranges  were  discovered  in  1834.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  shaft  was  sunk 
on  one  of  them,  and  they  are  now  worked  in  the  second  opening.  They  produce  only 
H  in  a  flat  oi>ening  which  is  100  feet  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a  length 
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of  150  feet.    They  are  worked  only  in  the  winter;  and  produce  40,000  pounds  per 
annum. 

Cmiff,  Sanders  and  Campbell.  Work  was  commenced  by  this  party  in  the  fail 
of  1874,  on  the  east  end  of  the  Simpson  Pump  range.  The  mining  ia  carried  on  in 
the  first  opening.  The  product  has  been  2^,000  pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
produced  this  year  ( 1876).  The  extreme  west  end  of  this  range  has  been  worked  by 
Craig,  Stephens  &  White,  during  the  past  year,  but  has  not  yet  produced  anything. 

Craig  Level  Company.  A  company  consisting  of  several  persons  residing  in  New 
Diggings  and  the  adjacent  towns,  and  representing  an  extensive  capital,  have  been  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  running  a  level  on  the  south  side  of  the  New  Diggings  ridge, 
for  the  purpose  of  unwatenng  the  extensive  east  and  west  ranges  on  and  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge.  It  is  already  so  far  advanced  that  it  has  lowered  the  water  in  the 
mine  several  feet,  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  production  of  enough  lead  ore  to  more  than 
defray  its  expenses.  Mining  is  now  carried  on  on  Pump  range,  the  Mitchell  range,  and 
several  others;  the  company  are  making  several  "ciosscut  drifts  ''  for  the  purpose  of 
prospecting  their  ground.  The  following  are  the  principal  mining  operations  now 
(Oct.,  1876)  in  progress  here. 

On  the  ground  owned  by  Mr.  Craig  there  are  two  men  working  the  level;  two  men 
working  south  on  a  cross  cut  from  the  pump  shaft  range;  and  two  men  working  a  cross 
cat  north  from  the  same  range. 

On  the  ground  owned  by  Mr.  March  are  four  men  working  westward,  and  producing 
lead  ore  from  the  pump  shaft  range,  and  two  men  working  a  cross  cut  from  the  same 
range  southward. 

On  the  ground  owned  by  Mr.  Bird  there  are  four  men  prospecting  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mitchell  range,  and  four  men  working  on  an  opening  of  that  range,  raising  ore; 
also  two  parties  of  three  men  each  prospecting  on  the  east  end  of  the  pump  shaft  range. 

On  the  Dutch  lot  are  two  men  drifting  from  the  Mitchell  range  southward;  two  men 
cross  cutting  from  the  same  range  northward;  three  men  working  westward  on  the 
range,  and  producing  ore;  two  men  working  a  sheet  of  ore  on  a  north  and  south  range. 

On  the  ground  owned  by  Craig  and  Dunlap  are  three  men  working  an  old  east  and 
west  range  on  the  ridge;  and  three  men  prospecting  and  raising  ore. 

The  mining  operations  of  the  Craig  Level  company  have  been  very  productive  of  lead 
ore.  The  amounts  produced  previous  to  1874  could  not  be  ascertained.  During  the 
year  1873  it  was  70,000  pounds,  and  from  March,  1874,  to  October  1,  1876,  the  product 
was  2,075,470  pounds. 

Brown,  Dodge  &  Co.    This  party,  consisting  of  four  men,  have  been  working  on . 
the  west  end  of  the  Mitchell  range,  on  land  owned  by  Col.  S.  Scales.    The  product  has 
been  10,400  pounds,  all  raised  within  the  last  year. 

Harper,  Hird  &  Co.  Situated  on  tlie  New  Diggings  ridge,  a  short  distance  west  of 
tiie  Craig  diggings,  on  two  east  and  west  ranges,  known  respectively  as  the  Wiley  and . 
Engine,  on  which  the  water  has  been  reduced  about  four  feet  by  the  Craig  level.  They 
were  quite  large  ranges,  and  were  extonsively  worked  many  years  since.  Work  was  re- 
sumed on  them  by  the  above  parties  in  February,  1873.  Since  then,  the  product  has' 
been  303,000  pounds.  The  crevice  of  the  Engine  range  is  here  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  the  ore  makes  in  the  first  opening;  while  on  tlie  Wiley  range  the  crevice  is  ten 
feet  wide,  and  the  ore  makes  in  the  crevice  and  not  in  the  opening.  The  ground  is 
owned  by  Col.  Sara.  Scales,  and  four  men  are  employed. 

The  existence  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening  (upper  surface  of 
the  Blue  limestone)  is  also  known  at  New  Diggings.  A  mining  company,  known  as 
the  Ocddentaly  was  in  operation  in  1873,  by  whom  a  level  had  been  run  on  this  open- 
ing, which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  flat  bheet  of  blende  or  lead  ore.  No  work  has 
been  done  here  recently,  but  the  prospect  is  considered  gooil. 
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.  Catchall  Dig/^in^rs.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.  lliese  diggings  have  in 
former  years  produced  large  quantities  of  ore;  exactly  how  inucli  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. After  lying  idle  for  some  years,  work  was  resumed  on  them  in  1870,  by  S.  and 
C.  Vickers,  J.  and  T.  Peacock  and  John  Henry.  They  were  worked  for  a  year  with  a 
horse- pump,  and  after  that  with  a  steam-pump,  the  former  having  1)oen  insufficient  to 
remove  the  water.  There  are  here  two  north  and  south  ranges  crossed  by  several  east 
and  west  ranges,  which  produced  blende  and  lead  ore.  The  pump-shaft  is  located  on 
one  of  these  crossings,  and  is  48  feet  deep.  A  series  of  levels  was  run  from  here  to  the 
New  Diggings  ridge  by  which  it  wus  ascertained  that  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  which  shows  that  the  openings  existing  at  this  place  are 
above  those  at  New  Diggings,  and  probably  near  the  middle  of  the  Galena  limestone. 
The  Catchall  diggings  ceased  being  worked  in  January,  1873.  The  pump  and  engine 
still  remain  on  the  ground.  Tlie  product  diuing  the  tliree  years  of  working  is  said  to 
have  been  two  million  pounds. 

Howe  &  Alderson.  S.  £.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  ground  is  situated  a  siKxt 
distance  north  of  the  Democrat  furnace,  and  belongs  to  the  Leakley  estate.  Tlie 
range  was  discovered  and  worlced  about  1847,  and  work  was  resumed  on  it  by  the  pres- 
ent parties  about  fourteen  years  since  (1862).  The  general  course  of  the  range  is  east 
and  west;  the  extent  of  the  drifts  is  from  300  to  400  feet,  in  tlie  course  of  which  five 
flat  openings  and  one  crevice  opening  have  l)een  found.  The  flat  openings  are  not  far 
above  the  Blue  Umestone.  There  are  eight  shafts  going  down  to  the  openings,  from  30 
to  80  feet  deep.  The  ore  is  generally  small  with  wjwh-dirt,  but  little  large  or  "  chunk- 
mineral  "  is  found.  The  diggings  are  entirely  free  from  water.  During  the  past  four- 
teen years  they  have  produced  about  1,000,000  pounds.  Work  was  suspended  here 
about  January  1,  1876. 

John  Rain  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  1,  R.  IE.  The  land  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Hodge  &  Scales  and  the  Field  estate.  The  course  of  the  range  is  N.  5"  E.  It  is  known 
as  the  Rajspbeny  range,  from  the  name  of  the  man  who  discovered  it  in  1849,  and  some* 
times  as  the  Dinsell  range.  Tlie  workings  are  all  in  the  first  of  tJie  New  Diggings 
opening,  although  the  second  has  also  been  readied.  There  are  five  shafts  down  to  the 
oi)ening,  and  about  500  feet  of  drift.  The  opening  is  quite  variable  in  size,  and  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  feet  wide.  The  ore  occurs  as  wash-dirt,  although  \axge 
pieces  are  occasionally  found.  The  diggings  have  been  worked  for  lead  ore  during  the 
last  seven  years,  since  which  time  Messrs.  Rain  &  Co.  have  taken  out  as  follows:  1871, 
50,000  pounds;  1872,  100,000;  1873,  75,000;  1874,  75,000.  Tlie  pit)ductf6r  1875-6  was 
not  learned,  but  the  mine  is  now  productive. 

Diggings  on  the  Leakley  Estate. 

Bobbins  &  Bros.  Four  men  have  been  employed  here  during  tlie  last  year,  work- 
ing an  east  and  west  range  with  a  horse  pump.  The  amount  raised  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  ground  yields  enough  ore  to  pay  good  wages. 
.  Hbll  &  Rain.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  is  a  new  east  and  west  range 
on  the  Leakley  estate,  discovered  in  1873.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  crevice  opening  from  40 
to  45  feet  below  the  surface.  Four  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  it,  and  one  drift  run  a  dis- 
tance of  400  feet.  About  119,000  pounds  have  been  produced  since  they  were  discovered. 
Work  was  suspended  this  year  (1876). 

E.  Ashworth  Diggings.  S.  E.  qr.  Ssc.  24,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  is  an  cast  and  west 
range  on  the  Leakley  estate,  discovered  in  the  fall  of  1873.  The  workings  at  this  place 
are  confined  by  water  to  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  crossed  by  numerous  quartering 
8  withers  from  four  to  six  feet  apart.  The  crossings  ore  the  most  productive  parts  of  the 
opening,  and  tlie  ore  frequently  comes  up  to  the  surface  day.  At  the  time  they  wexo 
visited,  June,  1874,  five  diofts  had  been  sunk  about  35  feet  deep;  one  of  the  drifts  waa 
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about  100  feet  long,  and  there  were  several  of  50  feet  each.  The  product  to  that  time 
was  4,000  pounds  of  lead  ore,  and  fifteen  tons  of  drybone.  They  have  been  working 
continuously  since,  producing  small  amounts. 

Phoenix  Lead  Minin/^  and  Smelting  Co.  Sec.  18,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  A  great  deal  of 
mining  has  been  carried  on  here  since  a  very^early  day,  and  the  ground  has  been  very 
productive  of  ore.  The  principal  vein,  which  is  known  as  the  Ellis  sheet,  was  discov- 
ered by  a  miner  of  that  name,  about  thirty-five  years  since  Its  course  is  N.  20^  E., 
and  it  has  been  worked  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  workings  so  far  have 
been  confined  to  the  Galena  limestone,  of  which  there  is  a  thickness  of  150  feet  at  the 
pump  shaft,  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  This  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  115 
feet,  leaving  thirty-five  feet  of  the  formation  unexplored,  exclusive  of  the  underlying 
Trenton  limestones,  which  have  here  a  thickness  of  about  fifty  feet.  Tlie  sheet  of  ore 
is  nearly  i^erpendicular,  and  varies  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  as  deep  as 
the  shafts  were  sunk.  The  same  system  of  surface  mining  obtiuned  here  as  at  other 
places,  by  means  of  which  the  ore  was  extracted  down  to  the  natural  water  level  but  a 
short  dTstance  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  main  body  of  ore  untouched.  In  this  man- 
ner more  than  2,500,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  were  obtained.  In  the  year  1H65  a  level 
was  commenced  with  a  view  to  drain  the  ground,  and  was  prosecuted  with  slight  inter- 
mission until  1872.  Its  present  length  is  1,700  feet,  and  when  completed  it  will  drain  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  135  feet.  Several  other  large  east  and  west  ranges  traverse  this 
ground,  among  which  are  the  Bobineau,  and  the  Dowd  &  McGinnis,  on  the  W.  hf .  of 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  which  have  yielded  heretofore  not  less  than  threo 
miUion  pounds. 

SHULLSBURG  DISTRICT. 

Stopline  Diggings.  The  property  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  N.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  29  and  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  all  in  T.  1,  R.  3  E.  Although  the  mine  is  not  in 
operation,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  worked  on  very  short  notice. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  it  was  obtained  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Edward 
Meloy,  and  personal  inspection  of  the  ground.  Nearly  if  not  quite  the  entire  thickness 
of  Galena  limestone  is  present  at  this  locality.  The  northern  outerop  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  is  found  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest.  The  pump  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  a 
natural  chimney  to  a  depth  of  112  feet  below  the  surface,  and  has  now  reached  what  is 
known  as  tiie  green  bed  or  cap  of  the  Shullsburg  openings.  The  water  was  removed  by 
an  engine  and  lifting  pump  discharging  500  gallons  par  minute.  All  the  water  came 
up  in  the  shaft  through  the  chimnej'.  While  the  pump  was  in  operation,  two  springs 
situated  respectively  one-half  mile  east  and  northwest  of  the  shaft  ceased  to  flow. 
There  are  two  principal  ranges  here,  one  bearing  N.  30**  E.  from  the  pump  shaft  and 
worked  for  a  distance  of  800  feet  northeast  of  the  shaft,  and  the  other  bearing  N.  10'  E, 
about  140  feet  west  of  the  shaft  worked  about  500  feet,  connected  by  a  quartering  range 
running  north  of  east. 

These  ranges  were  struck  in  1863,  and  worked  until  1869,  and  are  thought  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Shullsburg  elevator  ranges.  IVo  shafts,  sunk  on  the  range,  bear- 
ing N.  30'  E.,  have  turned  out  1,000  pound.s  to  the  foot  without  any  drifting  and  the 
whole  tract  within  an  area  which  would  be  embraced  within  three  acres  of  ground  had 
produced  about  600,000  pounds.  In  every  shaft  from  which  ore  has  been  raised,  tiie  in- 
dications of  large  bodies  below  are  very  strong, 

A  very  peculiar  formation  was  found  in  sinking  on  the  N.  30**  E.  range.  Commenc- 
ing at  a  depth  of  35  feet  from  the  surface,  a  hard  brecciated  hmestone  sets  in,  filled 
with  pyrites,  and  in  some  cases  witli  galenite;  this  formation  continues  as  deep  as  the 
shafts  were  sunk.  This  was  not  found  on  other  ranges  in  Uiis  locality,  and  is  a  mode 
of  occurrence  peculiar  to  one  range. 
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The  bream  cvn^cte  of  biiibI], 
Fio-  17.  annular  pieces  of  Goldna  lime- 

stone, umilar  to  the  a4JBC<^t 
rode  di  the  formation.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  caused  by 
the  undermining  and  falling  in 
of  a  portion  of  the  formation, 
by  a  previoua  Bubterraneou 
\  drainagre.  The  rubbing  and 
grinding  of  the  eidee  of  the  fis- 
gure  against  each  other  in  tbe 
V»m-8io«i  BBKou,  Bioru>i  Di»an.«.  ««"«  °*  *«  movement  broke 

off  pieces  of  varioua  sizes,  and 
the  intenticea  and  cavities  were  subsequently  filled  with  pyrites. 

HcNnlty  Mine.  In  June,  1873,  work  was  recommenced  on  these  old  ranges,  and 
coniiderable  capital  expended  in  erecting  new  machinery  and  buildings,  the  old  onee 
having  been  previously  biuTied.  It  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  Meesn.  J.  M.  Ryan, 
of  Galena,  and  H.  A.  Foi,  of  Shullaburg. 

The  mine  is  situated  on  Uie  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  See.  15,  T.  1,  R.  2  E..  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  village  of  ShulLiburg.  There  is  here  a  thickness  of  about  200 
feet  of  Galena  limestone,  or  four-fifths  of  the  entire  formation.  The  ore  is  obtained  in 
the  usual  opening  common  to  all  the  mines  of  the  ShulUbui^  district,  between  what  ani 
known  as  the  green  and  clay  beds,  of  which  the  green  bed  is  regarded  as  the  top  and 
the  clay  bed  as  the  bottom  of  tbe  opening.  In  this  mine  the  following  Btrutigrsphical 
information  was  obtained :  Five  feet  below  the  day  bed,  and  150  feet  below  the  snr^ 
face  is  an  opening,  and  a  bed  of  white  rock  two  feet  thick,  then  a  layer  of  hard  gray 
rock  three  feet.  Below  this  was  found  a  Bat  sheet  of  galenite,  mixed  with  pyrites,  and 
indications  of  an  opening  below.  It  ia  a  peculiarity  of  the  mining  ground  on  this  ridge, 
that  all  crevices  south  of  the  Shullsburg  branch  jiitch  or  dip  to  the  south,  about  six 
inchei"  in  t^n  feet,  until  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  reached.  Here,  as  in  the  south  sfaiift 
of  the  McNulty,  the  crevices  are  vertical.  In  this  shaft  the  crevice  penetrates  through 
the  clay  floor,  and  continues  on  going  down,  b[?ing  the  only  crevice  which  has  done  so. 
Proceeding  further  south,  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  crevices  all  dip  or  pitdi  to  tho 
north.  Taken  together,  tliis  system  of  crevices  leema  to  present  a  fan-like  shape,  ap- 
proaching one  another  as  they  descend.  In  the  spring  of  1^76,  a  new  east  and  west 
range  was  diecovercd  in  this  mine,  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  one  already  woiked. 
It  promii^es  to  be  very  productive  of  lead  ore.  The  production  of  this  iniue  from  Jnnc 
1,  187fl.  to  March  1.  1876.  is  cm  follows:  1873,  200,000  pounds;  1874,  150,000  pounJs; 
1875.  75,000  pounds;  1876.  210,000  pounds. 

Rickert,  Stevens  &  Co.  These  diggings  are  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  14.  about  500  feet  east  of  the  McNully  mine,  and  connected  with  it.  Thjir 
geological  position  in  respect  to  strata  and  openings  are  almost  the  same.  The  ore  it 
found  in  tlie  usual  Shullsbui^  opening,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  runs  above  it  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  drops  down  again,  presenting  a  saddle-shaped  appearance.  At  tbe 
south  shaft  the  rock  is  very  much  disturbed  and  broken,  apparently  in  an  area  of  about 
200  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  in  loose  masses  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  containing  more  or 
less  ore  scattered  throu^  it,  and  the  fine  earthy  material  known  among  the  minen  an 
sand.  Tlie  strata  pitch  in  every  conceivable  direction  and  degree,  from  horizontnl  to 
vertical,  crevices  and  veins  cannot  be  followed  through  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty; 
but  at  the  Iwrders  of  this  disturbed  area,  as  well  aa  above  and  below  it,  the  ttaata  hB\'0 
their  normal  position,  which  is  nearly  horirontal.  Tliis  is  merely  a  local  diiitiirbance, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  unequal  hardness  and  solubiUty  of  the  formatdoo. 
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able  of  the  limestone  seems  to  have  been  removed  by  cuirente  of  water  nmning  through 
the  opening,  thus  permitting  large  and  small  irregular  macses  to  fall  from  above,  and 
filling  the  interstices  with  tho  fine  insoluble  residuum  of  sand. 

In  connection  with  this  irregularity  was  noticed  a  remarkable  **  chimney  '*  about  36 
feet  long  by  20  feet  broad,  and  extending  upward  further  than  has  yet  been  followed. 

It  was  originally  filled  with  loose  masses  of  galenite  rock  and  sand.  In  the  ground 
on  this  ridge  the  strata  dip  on  both  sides  toward  the  north  and  south  line  between  Sees. 
14  and  15,  on  the  west  side  about  four  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  east  side 
one  foot  in  thirty  rods.  The  ground  is  drained  by  a  horse- pump  into  a  level  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface.  The  mine  produces  very  handsome  cabinet  specimens  of 
galenite  and  caioite,  in  the  form  of  dog-tooth  spar. 

The  following  section  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  on  this  ridge : 

Soil  and  clay 6  to  10  feet 

Galena  hmestone 100    ** 

Flint  bed 4  to   8    " 

Green  bed  to  clay  bed,  including  the  opening 14  to  18    " 

Galena  limestone  to  top  of  Blue  limestone 65    ** 

Total  average  thickness 195    *' 


This  may  be  compared  with  the  section  taken  at  New  Diggings,  and  given  on  page 
710  of  this  report.  Reckoning  upwards  from  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone  to  the  top  of 
the  green  bed,  or  cap  of  the  ShuUsburg  opening,  the  distance  is  found  to  be  about  80 
feet,  and  in  the  New  Diggings  section,  from  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone  section  to 
tbe  top  of  the  flinty  rock,  which  is  the  cap  of  the  third  or  main  opening,  the  distance  is 
82  feet. 

This  establishes  an  identity  of  geological  position  of  these  two  points.  Measuring 
downward  from  the  cap  in  the  ShuUsburg  opening,  its  average  distance  is  found  to  be 
Bixteon  feet  to  tlic  bottom  of  tlie  opemng.  In  the  New  Diggings  section  the  same  dis- 
t-ance  includes  all  that  lies  between  the  top  of  the  third  and  bottom  of  the  fourth  open- 
ing, and  finally  each  is  underlaid  by  about  tlie  same  thickness  of  unproductive  rock. 
The  correspondence  between  these  openings  is  tlms  very  distinctly  marked.  The  un- 
productive beds  in  the  New  Diggings  openings  seem  to  disappear  on  going  eastward, 
and  finally  the  openings  unite  on  reaching  ShuUsburg. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  these  diggings,  it  is  estimated  that  the  S.  hf .  of  Sec.  10, 
and  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  being  an  area  of  one  mile  long  on  a 
course  S.  70°  E.,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  including  the  McNulty  and  Rick- 
ert's  diggings,  have  produced  since  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  not  less 
than  100,000,000  pounds. 

The  preceding  information  in  regard  to  the  mine  of  Rickert,  Stephens  &  Co.  was  ob- 
tained at  the  time  I  examined  them  in  June,  1873.  Since  then  I  have  recently  received 
the  following  information  concerning  them  from  Mr.  John  E.  Hoover,  of  ShuUsburg,  to 
whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  valuable  information  relative  to  the  Irish  Diggings  and 
the  McNulty  mine : 

"The  bearing  of  tlie  crevice  on  which  we  (Rickert,  Stephens  &  Co.)  are  now  working 
is  due  east  and  west.  The  mineral  is  found  about  12  feet  below  the  green  bed  or  cap, 
and  is  mixed  with  sulphur  (pyrites).  The  rock  is  diflferent  from  any  before  taken  out  of 
the  mines  in  tins  section.  It  is  a  dark  blue,  and  mixed  with  sulphur  and  flint,  and  is 
vt»ry  hard.  In  the  opening  there  is  copper  rust  or  verdigris  mixed  with  large  balls  o{ 
sulphur.  Dog-tooth  spar  or  tiff  is  also  found  in  laige  quantities,  most  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  mineral. 
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"  The  company  commenced  work  in  1849,  and  on  the  present  range  in  May,  1874. 
They  are  now  operating  a  steam  pump  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  th9 
South  digging  range.  The  product  from  June  1,  1878,  to  March  1,  1876,  is  as  follows: 
1873,  377,120  pounds;  1874,  201,966  pounds;  1875,  318,690  pounds;  1876,  158,720 
pounds," 

Silverthorn  Mine.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  2,  R.  2  E.  The  great- 
est thickness  of  Galena  limestone  found  on  the  ridge  was  about  one  hundred  feet.  The 
ground  is  drained  by  a  level  run  in  the  carbonaceous  Glhale,  on  the  top  of  the  Blue 
limestone,  which  has  here  a  vcr>'  great  thickness,  1:)eing  nowhere  less  than  two  feet,  and 
in  some  places  seven  and  a  half  feet  tliick.  It  seems  in  this  mine  to  replace  the  pipe- 
clay opening.  It  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  consequently  this  level  has  been  compara- 
tively inexpensive.  This  shale,  when  dried,  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame  and  much 
smoke  until  the  car1x)n  is  exhausted,  but  owing  to  the  amount  of  calcareous  mattor  it 
contains,  it  is  not  much  reduced  in  bulk.  These  diggings  produced  in  1871,  200,000 
pounds,  and  in  1872,  about  100,000  pounds.  Their  product  in  previous  years  could  not 
be  ascertained.  Work  was  suspended  on  them  in  1875.  An  analysis  of  lead  ore  from 
the  Silverthorn  mine  gave  the  following  results:  Lead  sulphide,  97.06;  metallic  lead, 
84.07;  insoluble  silicious  residuum,  1.76. 

bry  Bone  Di^^ings.  Situated  on  tlie  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  and  the  S.  E.  qr. 
of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.  The  ranges  here  run  in  nearly  an  east  and 
west  direction.  The  diggings  are  situated  in  tlie  lower  strata  of  the  Galena  limestone; 
the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone  is  found  a  short  distance  down  the  stream.  Although 
shallow,  these  diggings  have  been  very  productive  of  zinc  ore,  and  ajre  still  successfully 
worked. 

Irish  Diggings.  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.  These  diggings  have  not  been  worked  for 
many  years  on  account  of  water,  but  wore  formerly  very  productive  and  were  abandoned 
with  ore  going  down  in  the  crevices.  Tlie  greatest  thickness  of  Galena  limestone  on 
this  ground  is  about  150  feet.  They  could  be  ix^adily  un watered  by  means  of  a  level 
from  some  point  on  the  ShuUsburg  branch. 

Meloy  and  Fox.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1875,  that  part  of  the  Irish  Diggings 
known  as  the  Findlcy  Cave  range  was  leased  by  Messrs.  E.  Meloy  and  M.  A.  Fox,  of 
ShuUsburg.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  comprises  99 
acres  of  land,  lying  about  a  mile  northeast  of  the  village.  The  range  was  worked  du- 
ring Uie  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1875,  and  in  November  of  tliat  year  a  steam 
engine  and  x)ump  were  erected,  and  it  has  been  worked  continudusly  to  the  present  time 
(November,  1876).  The  pump  shaft  is  now  about  80  feet  deep.  Water  is  discharged 
into  an  adit  connecting  with  the  shaft  at  20  feet  below  the  surface,  at  the  rate  of  150 
gallons  per  minute.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  N.  7""  E.,  having  a  dip  to  the  eastwanl 
of  four  feet  in  one  hundred.  The  distance  between  tlie  walls  of  the  vein  or  crevice  va- 
ries from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  the  space  between  them  being  filled  with  the 
vein  matrix  common  to  this  neighborhood.  The  bottom  of  the  pump  shaft  is  six  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  flint  beds  (see  section  on  page  715).  The  vein  appears  to  continue 
downwards,  the  filling  of  the  crevice  being  loose  and  allowing  the  water  to  pass  readily 
through  it. 

After  sinking  the  pump  shaft,  t^ie  vein  was  drifted  in,  a  distance  of  60  feet  to  the 
northward;  in  the  course  of  running  this  drift,  100,000  pounds  of  ore  were  extracted. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  Maidb,  1876.  The  produc- 
tion since  then  we  have  not  learned. 

Tliis  range  was  worked  more  than  30  years  since,  with  a  two-horse  pump,  as  deep  as 
water  would  permit,  and  large  quantities  of  lead  ore  were  obtained.  These  diggings 
could  be  unwatered  to  a  much  greater  depth  by  means  of  a  level  from  some  point  on  the 
ShuUsburg  Branch. 
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finll  Pomp  Ran^e.  Work  is  still  carried  on,  on  this  range,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Hempstead  estate.  It  is  operated  by  Messrs.  Beebe,  of  Galena,  and  Wetherbee.  of 
Shullsburg.    The  amounts  produced  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Oakland  Mining  Co.  The  lands  of  this  company  are  situated  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  6,  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  and  the  S.  £.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  all 
in  T.  1,  R.  2  E.f  comprising  in  all  about  565  acres. 

This  ground  includes  the  old  French  range,  which  was  discoyered  as  early  as  1839,  and 
produced  not  less  than  1.000,000  pounds.  It  is  connected  northward  by  some  quartering 
crevices,  and  is  known  as  the  Earnest  ana  Townsend  range. 

The  thickness  of  Galena  limestone  here  is  about  170  feet.  There  are  six  shafts  on  tlio 
range,  averaging  about  50  feet  each.  The  lead  ore  is  abundant,  but  dips  rapidly  to  the 
northwest  beneath  the  water.    The  range  has  produced  about  400,000  pounds. 

llie  ground  is  susceptible  of  drainage  from  the  ShuUsburg  branch.  It  is  not  worked 
at  present. 

The  company  aJso  has  a  level  nearly  completed  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  which  is 
run  on  the  stratum  of  carbonaceous  shale,  or  the  top  of  tlic  Blue  limestone.  At  the 
working  shaft  there  is  a  thickness  of  90  feet  of  Galena  limestone,  of  wliich  the  follow- 
ing section  is  given: 

Feet. 

Clay  and  soil 18 

Yellow  flinty  limestone 16 

Galena  limestone  containing  calcite 20 

Blue  sandy  limestone  cap 6 

Red  oohery  clay  with  lead  ore  in  flat  sheets  at  top  and  bottom,  also  dif- 
fused through  the  mass  forming  wash-dirt 12 

Unexplored  beds 18 

Total  thickness 90 

Considerable  mining  has  been  done  in  former  years  in  the  Blue  sandy  Umestone  mem- 
ber of  the  section,  but  the  main  opening  appears  to  be  in  the  i*ed-ochery  clay  which  un- 
derlies it,  which,  so  far  as  explored,  has  been  found  to  have  a  thickness  of  about  twehe 
feet,  and  to  contain  a  flat  sheet  of  galenite  nearly  continuous,  and  of  variable  thickness, 
sometimes  furnishing  pieces  of  500  pounds  weight. 

Tlie  bearing  of  the  sheet,  so  far  as  has  Ijeen  determined,  is  west  of  north  and  east  of 
south,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  southwest.  Ha  area  has  not  been  determined,  but  so  far 
as  has  been  worked  there  are  no  indications  of  the  opening,  contracting  or  closing  up. 

BENTON  DISTRICT. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Benton,  there  are  several  parties  perma- 
nently engaged  in  raining,  besides  others  who  mine  only  in  the  winter.  The  diggings 
are  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  yet  not  so  low  as  the  brown  rock. 

TliC  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  openings  in  this  vicinity  is  quite  remarkable,  and  is  aa 
follows:  lliere  are  numerous  well  defined  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  crevices, 
which  are  followed  down  with  shafts  until  the  random  of  the  openings  is  reached.  At 
this  point,  instead  of  the  crevice  leading  into  and  being  connected  with  the  openings,  as 
IS  usually  the  case,  the  crevice  usually  closes  up,  and  it  is  necessary  to  drift  at  right  an- 
irles  with  the  crevioe  for  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  on  each  side,  where  the 
openings  are  usually  found.  The  annexed  diagram  illustrates  the  relative  position  of 
the  openings.  A  represents  the  vertical  crevice  on  which  the  shafts  are  sunk.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  first  opening  is  from  five  to  fifty  feet,  according 
to  the  amount  of  denudation  of  the  ground.    B  B  represents  the  first  opening,  which  is 
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a  fUt  flint  opening  tour  fret  high.    C  C  reptwente  Uie  second,  which  is  also  a  flat  flint 
apaung,  four  leet  high.      D  D  represents  the  Ihiri,  which  i*  not  a  flint  opening,    U 

is  About  four  feet  hi^di. 
Fro.  18.  mniluta  U  and  C.    The 

disUneebetweeD  the  lint 
and  second  opounga  a 
four  feet  of  unprodnc- 
tive  cap  rock;  between 
the  second  and  third, 
ten  feet  of  simiJar  roi-k. 
The  openings  are  about 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
sometiniefi  a£  niudi  as 
(our  hundred  feet  long. 
Having  described  the 
pontion  and  mode  of  oc- 
correnoe  of  th*?  ore.  the 
different  dig^rings  now 
in  operation  will  be  de- 
•cribed. 

Bainbridge  &  Vip- 

ord.     S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  !*, 

..m.,  o,  „,  B.m.  o,™..  T.  1.  R.  I  E.    ThU  » 

an  cast  and  wei^t  nui^ 

somewhat  near  a  mile  long,  which  vras  worked  alxnit  twenty-two  years   since   and 

abandoned.     Prior  to  13-34,  it  produced  al)Out  one  and  a  half  million  pounds.     About 

seven  yeam  Bince  some  work  was  done  on  it,  and  one  million  pounds  were  produced. 

Work  was  recommenced  on  the  eastern  end  by  the  present  parties  in  February,  l>'74, 

and  has  continued  to  Uie  present  time  (November,  1876).     The  annual  product  is  about 

20,000  pounds.    During  the  last  year  and  a  half  tiiey  have  been  worked  with  a  bon« 

Bainbridse,  Handy  &  Maifthn.  This  is  a  quartering  southwest  and  northed^ 
range,  about  100  yards  nortli  of  the  preceding.  This  range  was  never  worked  previous 
to  March,  1^74.  It  is  now  worked  only  in  the  winter  seasons.  It  has  produced  in  all 
about  50.000  pounds.  The  ore  in  these  dig^^ings  and  the  preceding  is  found  in  openings 
detached  from  the  main  crevice. 

Het«t(lf,  Barker  &  Alexander.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  ground  is 
situated  on  what  is  known  as  the  Swindler  ndge.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  costom 
which  formerly  existed  among  the  miners  of  cutting  through  and  breaking  into  racli 
other's  ground  to  steal  the  ore,  which  the  comphcated  nature  of  the  openings  enablied 
them  to  do.  This  range  was  atnick  in  1871,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  ever 
since.  The  depth  to  the  top  of  the  first  opening  is  fifty  feet  at  this  shaft,  and  on  the 
ridge  generally,  although  tlie  opening  is  said  to  dip  slightly  to  the  west.  Some  water 
is  encounlen'd  on  the  ridge,  and  the  present  parties  have  found  it  necessary  to  work  a 
two-horse  pump.    The  production  to  Sovembur  1,  1876  haa  been  600.0M  pounds. 

Bainbridge  Digeiugs.  Situated  on  tlie  E.  hf.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  4.  T.  1,  B. 
I  E.  Work  was  coraintncert  here  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bainbridge,  of  Benton,  in  the  winter 
of  1874.  In  May,  lH?.i,  an  irregular  di'iiosit  of  lead  and  linc  ore  was  discovered  about 
Kfty  feet  below  the  surface,  having  a  course  a  little  west  of  south.  Three  men  art 
usually  employed.  Its  production  has  be-.-n  2o  tons  of  Sinithsonite  and  25,000  pouuds 
of  lead  ore. 

Harvey's  Diggings.    Situated  on  the  same  ground,  and  about  250  yards  northwert 
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of  the  preceding.  Work  was  heguji  here  in  the  winter  of  1875-6,  and  a  large  flat 
sheet  of  Sinithsonite  was  disoovered,  which  has  been  worked  over  200  feet  in  diauieter 
without  reaching  unproductive  ground.  It  is  found  about  50  feet  below  the  surface  in 
the  random  or  horizon  of  the  flat  flint  openings.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  inter- 
stratified  with  the  formation.    One  hundred  tons  have  )jeen  produced. 

McElroy  Bros.  Situated  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Benton.  This  is  a 
new  discovery,  made  in  the  winter  of  1875-6.  An  irregular  flat  sheet  of  Sniithsonite 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  below  the  surface,  from  which  in  two  months,  15 
tons  of  ore  were  produced.  Work  was  then  discontinued  during  the  summer.  The 
above  parties  intend  to  work  it  again  in  the  winter. 

M.  J.  Williams  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr,  of  Sec.  3,  T.  1, 
R.  1  E.  A  large  flat  sheet  of  lead  ore  and  blende,  about  one  foot  thick,  was  discovered 
in  July,  1876,  in  the  bed  of  Ffever  river,  soon  after  a  heavy  flood  which  took  place  at 
that  time.  It  lies  on  thQ  upper  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone,  and  on  account  of  its  sit- 
uation in  the  river,  but  tittle  has  been  done  with  it.  It  is  an  excellent  prospect,  and 
will  doubtless  be  remunerative,  as  soon  as  the  water  can  be  removed. 

McCaffery,  Smith  &  Co.  In  the  middle  of  October,  1876,  these  parties  commenced 
work,  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  west  line  of  the  forty  of  M.J.  WilHams  &  Co.  Tliey  found 
the  same  sheet  of  ore  as  there  described.  In  the  space  of  two  weeks  tliey  had  developed 
a  fine  prospect,  and  had  produced  about  one  ton  of  ore. 

Level  Company.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  a  level  is  now  being 
run  by  Messrs.  Stevens,  Mason,  Miller.  Bobbins,  Broderick,  Hoover,  Thompson,  Coltman 
and  Farley,  who  own  and  have  leased  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  m  Sees.  20,  21, 
28  and  29.  The  level  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  has  now  reached  a 
length  of  one  thousand  feet.  It  is  being  driven  on  a  fhnt  opening  near  the  top  of  the 
Brownrock,  which  is  here  about  fourteen  feet  above  the  Blue  limestone. 

The  object  of  driving  the  level  is  to  unwater  the  Drummond  range,  which  runs  east 
and  west,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  (Jraw  range  of  Hazel  Green,  and 
tlie  N;\gle  range  of  New  Diggings.  It  is  believed  that  when  tlie  level  is  completed  it 
will  unwater  tlie  Drummond  range  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  below  the  present  water 

level. 

The  level  now  gives  access  to  two  openings  in  working  it,  and  had,  when  visited,  an 
inch  sheet  of  lead  ore  in  the  working  forehead.  It  may  be  remarked  that  these  oj^n- 
ings  are  lower  tlian  any  of  the  Benton  openings,  and  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  Buncome  district.    The  product  lia£  been  up  to  the  present  time  60,000  pounds. 

PLATTE VILLE  DISTRICT. 

The  diggings  of  the  Platteville  district  comprise  those  situated  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  village,  the  Whig  diggings  and  the  Big  Patch  diggings.  The  mines  near 
Platteville  are  all  included  in  Sees.  9, 10, 14  and  15;  and  of  these,  the  ones  chiefly  worked 
are  situated  on  Sees.  9  and  10,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village.  Tlie  diggings  here 
are  very  shallow;  tlie  deepest  sliafts  are  seldom  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  ore  occurs 
in  bunches,  pockets  and  small  openings  in  the  clay  crevices,  and  often  comes  up  to  the 
Burface.  Their  geological  position  is  about  the  middle  of  the  Galena  limestone.  There 
are  no  large  companies  at  work  in  this  district,  all  tlie  mining  being  done  by  parties  of 
two  or  three  persons.  There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  such  parties,  who  form  the  ag- 
gregate production  of  tlie  district.  A  few  of  tlie  more  prominent  are  here  given,  and 
their  annual  production  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained. 

Stevens  &  Rowe 40,000  lbs. 

Lane&  Lawton t>0,000 

Wales  &  Rowe 50,000 


t4 
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C.  Cornelias,  Jr 8,000   n^ 

Thompson,  PhilUp8  &  Colt 12,000    " 

Wm.  Johnson 5,009    ** 

Bums&Conley 100,000 

Sheppard 12,000 

Le«>nard  Coatcs 15,000 

Carlyle,  Hendershot  &  Co. 30,000 

Other  soarcee  in  small  lots 63,000 


«« 

4i 
•  < 


Total 395,000  11*. 


As  most  of  the  mining  is  done  in  tlie  winter,  none  of  the  above  mentioned  fimu  weie 
engaged  in  mining  at  the  time  the  district  was  visited,  and  we  are  unable  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  several  mines. 

Whig  Diggings. 

This  18  a  small  group  of  east  and  west  ranges  in  tlie  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T.  3,  R.  1 
W.,  on  the  ridge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Platte  river,  wliich  properly  belongs  to  the 
Platteville  district.  More  or  less  mining  is  done  here  during  all  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing information  concerning  them  was  obtained  from  parties  now  at  work  there.  The 
diggings  are  all  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone.  .The  principal  ranges  areas 
follows : 

Gil  lis  Range.  This  is  the  longest  and  largest  range  in  the  Whig  diggings,  being 
half  a  mile  in  length.  The  sliafts  are  sunk  on  it  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep,  where  a 
crevice  openmg  from  three  to  five  feet  high  is  found.  There  are  from  three  to  seven 
parallel  crevices,  which  were  discovered  in  1839.  Their  total  product  since  then  has 
been  about  five  million  pounds.    Tlie  present  annual  product  is  15,000  pounds. 

Robbins  Range.  Situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Gillis.  It  was  struck  in 
1840,  and  produced  500,000  pounds.  Work  was  suspended  on  it,  and  rersumed  in  18(56 
by  Cronin  &  Stevens,  who  raised  about  300,000  pounds.  Less  work  is  now  done  on  it 
than  on  any  of  the  others. 

Duncan  Range.  Situated  150  yards  south  of  the  Gillis.  It  is  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  There  are  here  two  parallel  crevices,  and  one  opening 
which  is  from  six  to  twenty  feet  liigh,  and  from  five  to  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  ac- 
cording to  the  contour  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  hard  ground  to  work,  as  ever^-thing 
has  to  Ije  timbered.  It  still  produces  a  little  lead  ore  and  a  little  Smithsonite,  exactly 
how  much  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  total  product  of  the  range  is  said  to  have 
been  one  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

The  relative  position  of  the  openings  here  is  as  follows: 

FeeL 

First  opening 6 

Unproductive  rock 9 

Second  opening 8 

Limestone  cup 9 

Third  opening,  height  not  known. 

Messersmith  Range.  This  range  is  situated  a  sliort  distance  south  of  the  Duncan, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  but  one  principal  crevice.  It  is  from  five 
to  thirty- five  feet  to  the  top  of  tlie  opening;  which  is  from  five  to  ten  feet  high.  The 
range  is  now  worked  out  for  lead  ore,  but  still  produces  a  small  amount  of  Smithsonite. 

Missonri  Range.  Some  work  is  done  on  this  range  at  all  times.  It  is  situated  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  pr«H%ding,  and  is  aljout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  has  one 
crevice,  and  an  opening  which  is  about  seven  feet  high.  It  has  produced  650,000 
pounds  since  it  was  discovered;  and  its  annual  yield  is  about  5,000  pounds. 
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Butch  Ran^e.  The  range  was  discovered  in  1840,  and  has  been  worked  nearly 
every  year  aince.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  ore  is  found  in  bunches  mixed 
with  blue  clay,  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  from  fifteen  to  tliirty-five  feet  below  the 
surface.  No  ore  is  found  in  the  lower  openings.  It  has  produced  in  all  200,000  pounds, 
and  its  present  annual  average  is  5,000  poimds. 

Wilkinson  and  Cronin  Range  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  was  discovered  in 
1868.  The  ore  is  found  partly  in  tlie  first,  and  partly  in  the  second  openings,  which  arc 
here  eight  feet  apart.  It  is  from  five  to  thirty  feet  from  the -surface  to  the  top  of  the 
first  opening.  There  are  here  two  rang^  which  have  produced  300,000  pounds,  and 
the  range  is  now  nearly  worked  out. 

Smith  Range.  This  differs  from  any  of  the  Whig  ranges  before  mentioned,  in  hav- 
ing its  course  north  and  south,  instead  of  east  and  west.  The  range  is  about  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  long,  and  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  opening  is  from  ten 
to  sixty  feet.  The  sheet  was  from  one  to  four  inches  thick,  and  was  worked  in  one 
place  down  to  the  Blue  limestone.  The  principal  bodies  of  ore  were  found  in  the  Brown 
rock  opening,  which  is  much  lower  than  the  general  run  of  openings  at  these  diggfings. 
The  range  is  said  to  have  produced  200,000  pounds,  and  is  now  worked  out. 

Big  Patch  Diggings. 

The  greater  part  of  this  group  of  diggings  is  situated  in  section  10,  T.  2,  R.  1  W. 
The  general  course  of  the  range  is  N.  65"  West.  The  ore  is  found  here  in  crevice  open- 
ings, and  usually  in  the  first  opening.    The  following  parties  are  now  mining  here : 

Dixon  &  Coats  produced  since  Febmary,  1876 400,000  lbs. 

Casper  Linden  produced  since  March,  1876 25,000 

Tupper  &  Trowbridge  produced  during  August,  September,  and 

October,  1876 12,000 

Peacock  &  Co.,  annual  product 18,000 

Todd  &  Co.,  annual  product 10,000 

Havemcss  &  Co.,  annual  product 15,000 

Spink  &  Co.,  annual  product 20,000 


it 


Hawkins,  Thomas  &  Co.  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  31,  T.  3,  R.  1  W.  This  is  a  dLscovery 
of  the  year  1872.  The  ore  is  blende,  somewhat  mixed  with  rock,  and  occiu-s  in  a  flat 
sheet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone.  The  sheet  has  in  some  places  a  tliick- 
ness  of  five  feet;  it  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  and  a  level  to  drain  it  is  partially 
completed.    About  27  tons  of  ore  have  been  produced. 

MIFFLIN  DISTRICT. 

Mining  operations  heie  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  several  parallel  ranges,  having  a 
general  northwesterly  course,  and  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  in- 
cluding the  Penitentiary,  Dunbar  and  Owens  ranges.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  on 
the  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone,  in  the  pipe-clay  opening. .  Some  mining  is  also  done 
on  Sec.  10,  T.  4,  R.  1  E.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh  settlement. 

Penitentiary  Mine.  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34,  T.  5,  R.  1  E.  This  proi^erty  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  James,  John  and  Calvert  Spensley,  Wm.  Bainbridge,  J.  J.  Ross, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  and  N.  W.  Dean.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1842,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  very  productive,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  to  the  present  time.  The  mine 
is  drained  by  a  level  containing  a  tramway  on  which  the  rock  and  ore  are  carried  out  of 
the  mine.  Sufficient  water  is  removed  to  operate  a  large  wash  place.  The  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  mine  to  the  forehead  is  about  1,700  feet.  The  average  width 
of  the  range  is  about  300  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  from  six  inches  to  two 
Wis.  Sub.  — 46 
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feet.  Fifteen  men  are  now  employed  here,  the  average  being  abont  twelve.  Previoos 
to  1864,  the  mine  wag  worked  cliiefly  for  lead  ore,  producing  in  some  years  as  much  aa 
170,000  pounds.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ross  that  it  produced  from  1862  to  1875, 
3,000,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  and  11,000  tons  of  blende.  The  production  for  1875  was, 
blende,  375  tons;  lead  ore,  85,000  pounds.  The  production  for  1876  was,  blende,  600  tons; 
lead  ore,  40,000  pounds. 

Jenkins,  Miller  &  Co.  These  parties  have  been  working  during  the  laat  two  and  a 
half  years  on  the  Dunbar  range,  which  is  parallel  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance nortli  of  it.  The  land  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Ross  &  Dean.  This  range  has  been 
worked  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  is  drained  by  the  Penitentiary  level;  the  pres- 
ent workings  are  about  50  feet  below  the  sur&ce.  The  company  produced  during  the 
year  1870,  to  October  1st,  blende^  80  tons,  lead  ore,  8,000  pounds.  Their  annual  average 
is  blende,  80  tons,  lead  ore,  12,000  pounds. 

Rain,  Yonng^  &  Jenkins.  These  parties  are  now  working  on  the  Blackjack  range, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Dunbar,  and  sometimes  connects  with  it.  The  present  woris 
are  50  feet  l>elow  the  surface.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets,  sometimes  70  feet  in 
w^.ith,  in  the  pipe  clay  opening,  the  height  of  the  opening  averaging  five  feet..  The 
annual  production  in  from  150  to  200  tons  of  blende,  and  from  10,000  to  15,000  pounds 
of  lead  ore. 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  the  Blackjack  is  tlie  Owens  range.  It  has  not  been 
worked  during  the  last  two  years,  but  is  considered  good  mining  ground. 

CENTERVILLE  DISTRICT. 

These  diggings  are  like  those  in  the  village  of  Highland,  in  that  they  are  ah  situated 
quite  close  together,  on  Sec.  7,  T.  6,  R.  1  £.,  on  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east 
of  the  village. 

The  land  is  all  owned  by  Messrs.  Top,  Nomdorf  &  Eroll.  The  miners  are  nearly  aU 
Germans,  from  whom  the  following  information  was  extracted: 

The  diggings  were  first  worked  in  18J36,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  ever 
since,  chiefly  for  lead  ore,  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  since  which  time  they  havo 
been  worked  for  zinc  ores.  The  workings  are  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  and  lie  from 
five  to  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  depending  on  the  amount  of  denudation.  Very  litUe 
trouble  is  experienced  from  water,  and  during  the  past  two  years  tlie  ground  has  been 
especially  dry.    The  principal  parties  working  here  are  as  follows: 

Heller  and  Parish.  These  parties  are  working  a  southeast  and  northwest  range, 
1,200  feet  long  and  600  feet  wide.  Their  annual  product  is:  Lead  ore,  100,000  pounds; 
blende,  500  tons;  Smithsonite,  400  tons. 

John  Carter  and  Richard  Samnels.  On  the  same  range  as  the  preceding.  They 
have  worked  here  two  years,  and  are  producing  200  tons  of  Smithsonite  and  5,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore  per  annum.    Otlier  parties  and  their  annual  products  are  as  foUows: 

Schock  and  Flemmer.    Blende,  200  tons  per  annum. 

Stepper  and  Mensinfi^.    Blende,  100  tons  per  annum. 

George  Wieble,    Blende,  200  tons;  lead  ore,  15,000  pounds. 

Bine  River  Paint  Works. 

Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T.  6,  R.  1  E.  At  the  time  this  establishment 
was  visited,  work  had  been  suspended,  and  consequently  did  not  appear  in  as  flattering 
a  light  as  its  merits  would  probably  justify.  The  building  and  machinery  was  still 
standing,  in  a  condition  to  resume  work  without  delay. 

According  to  tlie  best  infonnation  obtained,  the  paint  was  made  from  the  ocher  which 
is  quite  abundant  in  tiie  Centreville  diggings,  and  wliich  furnishes  quite  a  number  of 
shades  of  yellow  in  its  raw  state,  and  an  additional  number  on  being  burned.    The  red 
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paint,  however,  was  derived  from  the  upper  bed  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  was 
crushed  and  washed;  the  red  coloring  matter  being  readily  dissolved  out  by  the  water, 
from  which  it  afterwards  settled  on  being  allowed  to  stand.  The  colors  after  beuig 
burned  and  ground  were  ready  for  tlie  market.  As  many  as  fifteen  different  shades  of 
red  and  yellow  were  manufactured.  Several  tons  of  paint  were  placed  in  market,  and 
it  was  claimed  to  be  a  good  and  durable  article.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  manufacture 
could  not  have  continued  longer,  and  its  qualities  been  more  definitely  ascertained  and 
generally  known. 

HIGHLAND  DISTRICT. 

Tlie  diggings  of  the  Highland  district  are  all  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  They  are  all  in  the  Brown 
rock,  the  lower  openings  never  have  been  proved.  Most  of  the  diggings  are  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Dry  bone  Hollow  range.  The  names  of  parties  mining,  and  the  present 
condition  of  their  diggings,  are  as  follows: 

Samuel  Hindeiieiter  &  Sons.  On  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E.,  on  the 
Drybone  Hollow  range.  This  is  an  east  and  west  ran^  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
mile  long,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  wide.  It  was  discovered  in  1846,  and 
worked  entirely  for  lead  ore.  It  is  now  divided  into  small  lots  of  wliich  Mr.  Hinderlei- 
ter's  is  one.  The  work  is  chiefly  confined  to  going  through  the  old  diggings  and  ttiking 
out  the  Smithsonite  left  by  former  miners,  no  blende  being  found.  Tlie  shafts  are 
about  twenty-five  feet  deep,  which  brings  them  lo  the  top  opening,  tluree  feet  in  height. 
The  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet,  about  a  foot  thick,  with  ochcr  and  clay  above  and  be- 
low it.  But  little  water  is  found  here.  The  annual  product  of  tliis  lot  is  about  thirty 
tons  of  Smithsonite. 

Mulligan  &  Francis.  These  parties  have  diggings  in  all  respects  similar  to  tho.'te 
already  described,  on  a  lot  about  150  feet  northwest  of  tlie  preceding. 

Magnire,  Kennedy  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E.  This  is  also  on  the  Dry- 
bone  HoUow  range.  The  shafts  here  are  from  sixty  to  seventy- five  feet  deep,  according 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  workings  are  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  which  is 
here  about  eight  feet  high.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the 
opening,  underlaid  by  pipe  clay. 

The  blende  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  is  much  mixed  with  rock,  The 
ore  has  to  be  crushed,  washed  and  separated.  Water  is  removed  from  the  diggings  by 
means  of  a  windmill  and  small  pump,  and  is  afterwards  utilized  to  wash  ore.  Th^  an- 
nual product  is  as  follows:    Lead  ore,  200  pounds;  blende,  100  tons:  drybone  50  tons. 

Blackney,  Donahue  &  Co.  This  ground  is  owned  by  Dr.  Stanley  of  Highland,  find 
is  a  part  of  the  same  range  as  the  preceding,  and  situated  but  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  them.  The  range  here  makes  two  well-defined  openings  separated  by  a  cap- 
rock.    It  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  alwut  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide,  with  little  water. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  tlieir  principal  shaft. 

Feet. 

Galena  limestone 60 

First  opening 9 

Cap  rock ...    2 

Second  opening 4 

The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets,  and  is  Smithsonite,  blende,  and  lead,  the  former  being 
rather  impure.  The  present  parties  have  been  working  here  for  the  last  seven  years. 
The  annual  product  has  been  as  follows:  Lead  ore,  11,000  pounds;  Smithsonite,  H5  tons; 
blende,  35  tons.  The  ground  here  seems  to  be  pretty  much  worked  out,  the  product 
being  cbiefly  derived  from  the  old  workings. 
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Spensley  &  Co.  This  is  also  on  the  land  of  Dr.  Stanley,  and  is  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  preceding.  It  is  an  east  and  west  rang«,  situated  a  little  north  of  the  Diybone 
Hollow  range.  The  range  is  130  feet  wide,  so  far  as  has  been  worked,  and  may  jncove 
to  be  200  feet  in  width  each  way  from  the  center.  The  ore  makes  in  pitches,  and  the 
sheet  varies  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  feeders  coming  in  from  above.  The  lead 
ore  occurs  much  mixed  with  rock,  which  necessitates  crushing  and  jigging  the  entire 
product. 

The  lot  worked  by  tli3se  parties  consists  of  about  six  acres,  of  which  only  about  one- 
sixtli  has  been  explored.  The  ore  is  blende  and  lead  ore;  some  Smithsonite  is  said  to 
be  found  in  the  north  and  northwest  portions  of  the  ground,  while  the  blende  is  found 
iu  the  southern  part.  The  amount  of  water  here  is  small,  and  is  all  removed  by  bail- 
ing, and  hoisting  in  a  barrel  containing  about  50  gallons. 

Three  shafts  have  have  been  sunk,  one  of  which  is  down  to  the  Blue  limestone,  and 
ifl  100  feet  deep 

The  company  have  operated  here  for  six  years,  with  tiie  following  product: 

Blende,  Lead  ore. 

Tear.  tone.  lbs. 

1871 70  60,000 

1872  150  120,000 

1873 350  150,000 

1874 /....  250  160,000 

1875 300  257,000 

1876 325  300,000 

Siddel  &  Go.  They  are  situated  on  the  same  range,  worked  in  the  same  opening  as 
Spensley  &  Co.,  and  are  located  about  150  feet  east  of  them.  They  are  the  most  east- 
erly of.  all  the  diggings  in  this  vicinity.  One  shaft  has  been  sunk,  and  the  ore  hajs  been 
found  to  make  m  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  except  that  this  ground  already 
furmshes  some  Smithsonite  from  the  nortli  side.  These  parties  have  been  working  here 
for  the  last  five  years,  during  whicli  time  the  average  annual  product  has  been  as  fol- 
lows:   Lead  ore,  70,000  lbs.;  Smithsonite,  85  tons;  blende,  70  tons. 

Flynn,  Lynch  &  Co.  On  Dr.  Stanley *8  ground,  and  about  300  feet  southeast  of 
Spensley  &  Co.  Their  ground  is  a  lot  250  by  350  feet.  One  shaft  has  been  sunk  here 
80  feet  to  the  top  of  the  opening,  which  is  here  6  feet  liigh  and  100  feet  wide.  The 
ground  produces  lead  ore  and  blende,  occurring  in  a  flat  sheet,  mixed  with  the  top  layer 
of  the  Blue  limestone  and  some  pipe  day.  The  company  has  been  working  about  five 
years,  since  which  time,  to  October,  1874,  they  have  produced  250,000  lbs.  of  lead  ore 
and  700  tons  of  blende. 

Robinsoii^s  Diggings.  Situated  about  300  feet  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Bamiijd.  These  diggings  aare  not  being  worked  at  present.  They  were 
commenced  in  the  winter  of  1871-2,  and  produced  4,500  lbs.  of  lead  ore  and  a1x>ut  9 
tons  of  blende  in  the  first  two  years. 

Williams  &  Edwards.  Situated  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Lampe  and  about  500  fbet 
west  of  the  diggmgs  of  Blackney  &  Co.,  previously  described.  They  are  part  of  the 
Spensley  and  Lynch  range. 

The  works  are  in  the  Brown-rock,  wliich  here  appears  to  divide  into  three  subordinate 

openings.    A  section  of  their  working  shaft  is  as  follows,  all  in  the  Galena  limestone: 

Feet. 
Galena  limestone 40 

First  opening 3 

Soft,  unproductive  ground 8 

Second  opening 3 

Soft,  unproductive  ground 8 

Tlilrd  opening  to  top  or  Blue  I'mestone 3 
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These  diggings  consist  partly  of  old,  and  partly  of  new  workings.    Cross  cut  drifts 

are  run  through  the  old  works  in  search  of  new  ground,  lead  ore  being  usually  found  in 

the  lowest  opening.    These  parties  have  been  working  since  1870,  and  then*  product  is 

as  follows: 

Lead  ore,       SmiihsonUe, 

Tear,  Ibt.  tons. 

1870 70,000  70 

1871 70.000  70 

1872 '. 80,000  80 

1873 90,000  90 

1874 90.000  90 


The  production  of  the  years  1875  and  1876  was  nrt  ascertained. 

Harris  &  Stanley.    Situated  on  the  ground  of  Dr.  Stanley,  about  800  feet  north  of 

the  windmill  on  Kennedy  &  Co.*8  ground,  previously  described.    These  diggings  are 

quite  dry,  being  drained  by  the  windmill  pump,    llie  range  appears  to  be  a  branch  of 

the  Drybone  Hollow  range,  about  500  feet  long,  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 

There  are  two  principal  openings  exhibited  in  the  following  section  of  their  working 

shaft: 

Feei, 

Galena  limestone 30 

First  opening 3 

Cap  rock  (limestone) 7 

Second  opening 6 

The  ore  occurs  as  usual  in  this  distinct,  in  flat  sheets.  These  paities  have  been  work- 
ing here  since  September,  1871,  since  which  time  to  October,  1874,  the  total  product  was 
as  follows:  lead  ore,  40,000  pounds;  blende,  35  tons;  Smithsonite,  75  tons. 

Rowe  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E,  comprising  160 
acres.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  known  as  the  Dunstan,  discovered  in  1846,  and 
worked  continuously  since.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  200  feet  wide.  The  range 
is  worked  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  chiefly  for  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore.  There  are 
three  working  shafts  from  50  to  75  feet  deep.  The  opening  is  from  5  to  20  feet  high. 
Their  annual  product  is  stated  at,  lead  ore,  50,000  tt>s.,  and  Smitlisonite,  50  tons. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  elicited  relative  to  this  ground,  as  the  owners  were  quite 
reticent  on  the  subject. 

The  foregoing  comprise  all  the  diggings  in  the  imm(  diate  vicinity  of  Highland,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  (Rowe  &  Co.)  they  are  all  embraced  in  a  tract  of  land 
not  exceeding  forty  acres  in  extent.  The  same  general  geological  characteristics  jtic- 
yail  in  all,  and  they  are  nearly  all  connected  together  in  the  workings.  The  ore  in  mo^t 
of  them  has  to  be  crushed  and  jigged,  and  all  except  Kennedy  and  Maguire  have  to 
haul  their  wash  dirt  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  water. 

In  these  diggings,  the  openings  below  the  top  of  the  Blue  hmestone  have  never  been 
worked  or  even  prospected.  If  the  several  land-owners  would  take  some  concerted  ac- 
tion, a  level  might  be  run  up  the  Drybone  Hollow,  which  woi  Id  drain  them  to  any  depth 
required.  Such  a  work,  however,  should  ))e  preceded  by  boring,  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  flat  sheets  in  the  lower  openings,  the  existence  of  whitii  is  not  improbable. 
'  Mr.  Solomon  Spensley,  who  is  well  informed  on  the  subject,  says  that  the  annual  av- 
erage product  of  the  mines  is  approximately  as  follows:  Lead  ore,  1,(X)0,000  &8.;  dry- 
bone, 1,^350  tons;  blende,  1,200  tons.  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  some  dig- 
gings situated  south  of  the  village  of  Highland. 

Davis  &.  Co.  Situated  near  the  S.  E.  cor.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  6,  R.  1  £.  This  is  a  north- 
west and  southeast  range,  disoovered  by  a  Mr.  Styles  in  1862.    It  has  been  proved  to  a 
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distance  of  ioO  feet,  ^\ith  stn  avenige  width  of  40  feet.  The  openini^  is  in  the  Brown 
rock,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  There  are  two  shafts,  each  about  40  feet  det-v- 
The  ore  occurs  in  fiat  sheets,  and  is  mostly  Smitlisonite  and  blende  in  about  equal  quan- 
tities, containing  little  lead  ore.    The  ground  was  formerly  worked  chiefly  for  blende. 

The  ground  is  estimated  to  have  produced  2,400  tons  of  blende,  and  1,100  tons  of 
Smithsonite  since  16i52,  Tlieir  present  annual  product  is  blende,  200  tons,  and  Smitli- 
sonite, 150  tons. 

Manning  &  Delaney.  Situated  about  600  feet  west  of  the  preceding.  It  is  an  east 
and  west  range  which  was  discovered  twenty  years  since,  and  has  been  worked  by  sev- 
eral different  parties,  who  have  proved  tlie  ground  in  the  Brown-rock  opening  for  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet.  The  present  parties  have  worked  it  for  the  past  four  years,  princi- 
pally for  Smitlisonite,  no  blende  being  found  until  the  spring  of  1874.  The  deepest 
shaft  is  only  40  feot;  sunk  to  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone,  which  is  here  estunated  at 
2o  feet.  The  St.  Peters  atandstone  is  plainly  seen  in  the  valley  a  short  distance  below. 
The  ground  produced  600  tons  of  Smithsonite  during  tlie  yetu-s  1873  and  1874.  The 
diggings  are  quite  dry. 

Hornsnoggle  Ridge.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  6,  R.  1  £.  This  is  an 
east  and  west  range  aljout  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  discovered  about  twenty- five 
years  since,  and  worked  for  lead  ore  in  the  Brown-rock  opening;  but  is  now  pretty  much 
worked  out.  The  only  ore  found  on  the  ridge  is  diybone.  The  present  annual  produc- 
tion is  about  1,500  tons. 

Beginning  at  the  eastern  end,  and  going  west,  the  following  parties  are  working: 

Joseph  CM,    Worked  here  since  1871,  amount  produced  unknown. 

Borey  &  Newmeyer.    Worked  since  1872,  produced  1,500  tons. 

Brinnen  &  Kelley.    Worked  on  a  lot  here  20  years,  product  1,000  tons. 

LINDEN  DISTRICT. 

The  principal  diggings  in  this  district  are  those  of  the  Linden  Mining  Co.,  owned  by 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Ross  and  Wm.  T.  Henry,  of  Mineral  Point.  The  property  consists  of  the 
E.  hf.  of  E.  hf.  of  Sec,  6,  W.  hf.  of  Sec.  5,  N.  E.qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  N.  E.  qr. 
of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  S.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  8,  N. 
W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  S  hf.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  aU  in  T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  and  is 
situated  a  short  distance  west  of  the  village  of  Linden.  They  were  first  opened  in  1888, 
and  worked  by  various  parties  up  to  1858,  altogether  for  lead  ore,  and  in  the  middle 
beds  of  the  Galena  limestone.  Prior  to  1853,  they  are  said  to  have  produced  40,000,000 
Ths.  of  lead  ore. 

In  Id');^  they  were  bought  by  a  Pittsburg  company,  and  operated  with  a  water  wheel, 
in  the  upper  and  lower  pipe-clay  openings,  also  for  lead  ore.    The  amount  of  lead  ore 
produced  by  them  was  about  500,000  pounds  per  annum.    The  works  finally  became  un- 
X)Cofitable,  and  were  suspended  by  them  in  1866.    In  this  condition  they  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1874,  when  tliey  were  bought  by  Messrs.  Ross  &  Henry,  by  whom  work 
was  resumed  in  April.    They  are  now  operated  for  blende  or  bladgack,  Smithsonite 
and  such  lead  ore  as  incidentally  occurs  with  it.    On  resuming  work  the  principal  ope- 
rations of  the  first  six  months  were  cleaning  out  the  old  shafts  and  drifts,  erecting  a  new 
engine  of  thirt}'  horse  power,  with  a  lift  pump,  together  with  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
other  machiner>^    The  sheets  worked  here  have  a  singular  complication  of  "  flats  and 
pitches,"  both  in  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  in  respect  to  their  general  course, 
which  can  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  Plate  XXX.  The  lines  marked  North,  South, 
and  Middle  pitches,  are  inclined  and  flat  sheets,  consisting  chiefly  of  blende,  which  are  now 
Wms  worked.    The  shaded  portions  represent  the  ground  worked  out,  but  leaving  along 
the  sides  of  the  workings,  and  on  the  unworked  portions  of  the  several  pitches,  a  sheet  of 
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blende  mixed  with  lead  ore  and  associate  minerals,  of  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  At- 
tention is  here  called  to  the  remarkable  ciurature  of  the  sheets  or  pitches.  Beginning 
at  the  well  shaft,  they  take  a  northeasterly  course,  curving  around  to  a  northwesterly 
one  at  the  engine  shaft,  and  finally  to  a  westerly  one  at  the  west  pimip  shaft.  But  one 
parallel  case  is  known  in  the  entire  Lead  region.  It  is  the  Watkins  range  of  the  Dodge- 
Tille  district,  situated  in  the  same  opening,  and  worked'  for  the  same  ore. 

Although  the  blende  usually  occurs  in  a  large  sheet,  yet  it  is  frequently  connected 
with  two  or  three  parallel  smaller  ones  by  veins  or  "  pitches."  The  sheet  often  contains 
detached  pieces  of  the  wall  or  cap -rock,  of  various  sizes,  completely  surrounded  by  ore. 
Large,  pockets  occur  in  the  bed,  lined  with  very  handsome  crystals  of  calcite,  one  of 
which,  recently  removed  from  the  mine,  measures  five  feet  by  two. 

Another  pecuharity  noticed  was  the  fin  ing  of  several  pieces  weighing  from  one  to 
five  pounds,  composed  of  wall-rock  and  ore,  which  were  rounded  and  worn  smooth,  re- 
sembling small  drift  bowlders.  They  were  found  in  the  lower  pipe-day  opening,  and 
had  probably  been  detached  from  the  wall,  at  its  junction  with  the  ore.  lliey  must  have 
undergone  considerable  erosion  and  transportation,  or  movement,  by  subterranean' cur- 
rents of  water. 

The  workings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  engine  shaft  were  first,  examined.  They  extend 
in  a  westerly  direction  a  distance  of  1,300  feet,  and  have  Ijeen  worked  to  a  width  of  45 
feet,  leaving  a  sheet  of  blende  on  the  northern  side  frooi  one  to  three  feet  thick.  It  haa 
l>een  proved  by  a  cross  cut  to  connect  through  to  the  north  pitch,  a  distance  of  180  feet. 
The  same  sheet  has  been  worked  in  a  southerly  direction  nearly  to  the  well  shaft,  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet,  leaving  a  large  sheet  of  blende  on  its  eastern  side.  These  workings 
are  in  the  glass-rock  opening,  and  about  twenty  feet  above  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  following  section  of  the  engine  shaft  will  explain  their  situation: 

Ft.       In. 

Dump  rock,  clay  and  soil 15 

Galena  limestone 72         6 

Blue  Hmestone 6         6 

Pipe  day 1 

GlajBsrock   5 

Glass-rock  opening  (workings) 4 

Buff  limestone  to  bottom  of  shaft 8 

Buft' limestone  to  St.  Peters  sandstone 16 


Total I'jS       00 


The  workings  at  the  well  shaft  were  next  examined.  They  are  in  the  Brown-rock 
division  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  about  26  feet  above  the  lower  workings.  As  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  map,  the  ground  is  worked  in  an  irregular  shape  about  300 
feet  long,  by  150  feet  wide 

It  is  estimated  that  $200,000  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken,  in  the  course  of  all  opera- 
tions, from  this  small,  irregular  piece  of  ground.  It  was  full  of  large  flat  sheets  and 
pitches,  and  was  worked  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  It  now  produces  :^  tons 
of  zinc  ore  per  week,  and  considerable  lead  ore.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  ore  niised  by 
numerous  miners  working  here  on  tribute. 

Fig.  19  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  flat  and  pitching  sheets  are  connected  in 
the  ground.    It  is  taken  from  a  point  on  the  south  pitch,  northeast  of  the  well  shaft. 

Two  sheets  were  observed.    One,  A,  coming  down  through  the  drift,  and  i)itching  to 
the  south,  and  the  other  coming  in  from  the  north  on  a  flat  K,  making  a  pitch  to  D. 
a  second  at  flat  C,  and  a  second  pitch  at  B,  through  the  floor  of  the  drift.    At  B  it  is  only 
about  three  feet  distant  from  the  sheet  A.    It  is  known  from  the  extension  of  the  worses 
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connoct^^d  with  the  engine  ehalt  that  the  two  unite  below  and  maJce  a  large  aheet  (ae  ii 
Uiiuiilly  tlie  case),  which  coDtinuea  down  to  the  lower  opening. 

At  the  wcBt  pump  ebaft 
a  winze'  was  iunk  l>y  a.  FW-  19- 

fomier  company  to  a 
depth  of  40  fwt  in  the 
St.  Pctera  sandstone,  with 
the  intention  of  penetmt- 
ing  through  the  forma- 
tion. A  sniall  amount  of 
blende  k  said  to  have 
boen  found,  but  no  n'gu- 
lar  sheet.  Conairlemble 
ferruginous  niattt-r  wa.'' 
also  found. 

There  appCiirs  to  be  no 
reason   why  tlie  ground 

should  not  continue  rerounewtive  for  a  long  time,  us  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  woit, 
and  the  umount  of  water  relatively  small.  It  seeuis  quite  likely  that  these  ranges  may 
connect  on  the  north  with  Morrison's  diggings,  p.  729,  andon  the  south  with  the  Faul  dig- 
gings, p.  T'J9;  should  the  latt«r  prove  true  the  mines  would  all  drain  into  the  creek  near 
Linden,  and  be  worked  at  much  less  expense. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  owners  th'it  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  operation,  the 

mine  produced  ten  Ions  of  idnc  ores  per  day;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  hae 

produced  twenty  ions  of  ziuc  per  day,  and  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  per 

annum.    Tlic  value  of  all  ores  for  the  la-ft  two  years  is  estimated  at  $'tOO  per  day.     The 

mine  now  fumishes  constant  employment  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miners  and  other 

employfo.     The  owners  have  lately  indodueed  the  Ingersoll  pneumatic  drill  with  au' 

compressor;  and  use  Rend  rock  extensively,  the  eiplosions  b  ^ing  effected  by  an  electric 

batterj". 

Poad,  Barrett  &  Tredlnnick  Bros.    S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  8,  T.  r>.  R.  2  E. 

This  is  a  very  old  mine,  the  property  of  Hr.  John 

^^°-  ^-  Heathcock,    known    as    t.  e    Kobaria  mine,  on 

which  work   hod  been   discontinued  for  sevenl 

/  yeani,   until   1869,  when  it  was  again  resumed. 

The  present  party  have  been  working  about  four 

^  years,  and  have  sunk  ten  shafts  from  40  to  TO  feet 

^  deep.    The  water  is  removed  by  two  horse  pumpp. 

'  To  the  west  of  the  aliove  parties,  and  on  the  same 

J  range,  are  KiKSctbnry  Bros.,  Hammerso:i  and 

i  Trewatha.    Also  on  the  east  end  of  the  Mine 

""^  tiBrai„"Jill!r      range  are  the  Poad  Bros.,  Tredinnkk,  Vial 


'  and  Geach. 


S^  _ ,  _  ^^^    ...„„™... 

J  (■'"    "^1-^""^'^^^  (%al         The  Robarts  range  has  been  traced  for  a 

SiOTioH  OF  Sbiets  in  THE  FoAD  HiHR.      tancc  i)f  a  Quarter  of  a  mile,  the  on;  being  foond 

1.  Giil«Ds  lime*lon«.  cap  and  floor  o(     in  A^t  sheets,  25  feet  above  the  glass  rock,   lie 

opcnlaK.   i.  Hbeci  of  Iron  I'yrlics  3  ui      manner  In  wtiich  the  ore  is  deposited  is  very  le- 

4  Inchei  thiclt.   3.  Sheui  of  Blende  I  1b.      jnarkable,  and  is  shown  in  the  annexed  dotth, 

hi  k    *  *"         "     ""  *'      ^"^  which  it  appeaisthat  t'le  orderof  depodliM 

wa«,  Ist,  pyrites;  2d,  blende;  -!■',  gatenite.  Tliit 

18  one  of  the  few  localities  in  the  Lead  region  from  which  oerusaile  is  o'.-  ained. 

>  A  nlnze  Ib  a  lablerntnean  »htSi  which  dues  not  «xh!iid  ta  th.-  iDrrscv, 
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The  three  mines  on  the  Robart's  range  are  estimated  to  produce  annually  200,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore,  and  100  tons  of  blende. 

Treglown  &  Sons  and  Capt.  Wicks.  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Heathcock  branch.  Wearing  &  Goldsworthy,  owners.  Tliis  range  was  dis- 
covered about  forty  years  a^,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  ever  since.  The  present 
company  have  been  working  it  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  glass-rock  opening. 
The  ore  is  found  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface;  the  width  of  the  range  is  4o 
feet,  drained  by  a  level  40  rods  long.  In  former  years  it  was  worked  for  Smithsonite  at 
higher  levels,  and  was  quite  productive.  Its  present  annual  production  is,  lead  ore, 
5,000  pounds;  blende,  100  tons. 

Adams  &  Son  and  Bowden.  These  parties  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southwest  of  Treglown  &  Wicks.  They  have  been  working  during  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  Morrison  range,  producing  arjiually  about  50  tons  of  Smithsonite,  and 
7,000  pounds  of  lead  ore.  Water  was  removed  from  these  diggings  by  drilling  a  hole 
down  to  the  glass-rock  opening. 

David  Morrison  Diggings.  W.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8.  The  range  is  about  700 
yxuds  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  has  a  general  north  and  south  course.  The  range  was 
discovered  in  1846,  and  worked  at  various  times  for  lead  ore  to  1874.  Mr.  Morrison 
then  opened  the  main  sheet  of  blende,  since  which  time  the  production  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: in  1874,  90  tons;  in  1875,  106  tons.  During  the  present  year  the  mine  has  not 
been  worked,  although  it  is  still  good.  The  range  is  drained  by  a  level  850  feet  long. 
The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  from  7  to  10  inches  thick,  on  the  top  of  the  glass  rock. 

Richards  &  Faul  Bros,  llicse  diggings  are  situated  in  the  village  of  Linden,  near 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  section  8,  on  land  owned  by  Wm.  George.  The  ore  is  found  under 
the  glass  rock  in  a  flat  sheet  from  10  to  12  inches  thick,  from  15  to  25  feet  in  width,  and 
from  13  to  30  feet  below  the  surface.  The  water  is  removed  by  a  drain  aljout  150  feet 
long.  This  mine  was  discovered  in  May,  1875.  From  that  time  to  May,  1876,  they 
produced  80,000  lbs.  of  lead  ore,  and  150  tons  of  blonde.  During  July,  August  and 
September,  1876,  tliey  have  produced  3^,000  lbs.  of  lead  ore,  and  40  tons  of  blende. 

Thomas  Tamblin.  Zinc  ores  were  discovered  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr  of 
Sec.  10,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1875,  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  Thos.  Shore. 
The  general  course  of  the  range  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  now  worked  at  an  average 
depth  of  10  feet  below  the  .surface,  and  has  been  proved  to  a  distance  of  40  feet.  The 
ore  was  found  as  a  flat  sheet  of  dry  bone,  cropping  out  at  the  foot  of  a  hill;  on  working 
into  the  hill  the  amount  of  Smithsonite  was  found  to  dimirash,  and  the  blende  to  in- 
crease; which  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  the  Smithsonite  is  a  secondary  product, 
derived  from  the  blende.  It  is  estimated  that  two  miners  can  produce  here  100  tons  of 
zinc  ore  per  annum. 

R.  S.  &  W.  J.  Jacobs.  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  and  S.  W.  qr  of  S.  E.  qr.  section 
7,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  This  mine  was  discovered  in  March,  1875.  There  are  here  four  east 
and  west  sheeU,  from  four  to  six  feet  wide  and  from  four  to  six  inches  thick  in  the  upper 
pipe-day  opening,  soparated  from  each  other  by  six  or  eight  feet  of  unproductive  rock. 
They  are  worked  about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  but  a  small  amount  of 
water,  which  is  bailed  out.  Some  very  large  isolated  masses  of  lead  ore  have  been 
found  here,  one  of  which,  weighing  1,627  lbs.,  was  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Small  quantities  of  zinc  ores  are  also  found.  The  mine  produced  during  the  year  1875, 
of  lead  ore,  70,000  fcs.,  and  in  1876,  40,000  tt>s.  The  mine  has  not  been  worked  much 
during  this  summer,  as  the  owners  are  engaged  in  farming. 
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DODGEVILLE  DISTRICT. 

The  mines  of  this  district  comprise  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villas ;  the 
zinc  ore  diggings  situated  about  two  miles  east  of  the  village,  and  those  on  Van  Meter's 
survey,  about  four  miles  west  of  tlie  town. 

The  most  productive  and  profitable  are  those  situated  east  of  the  village,  worked  for 
drybone,  blende  and  lead  ore. 

Evan  Williams'  Mines.  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  6,  R.  3  E.  These  mines 
were  discovered  in  1844,  and  were  worked  at  intervals  until  1858.  Since  then  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  worked  them  continuously  to  date.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  about  100 
feet  wide  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Galena  hmestone;  and  the  ground  is  drained  by  a 
level  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  annexed  sketch,  made  from  an  underground  sur- 
vey, shows  some  of  the  more  recent  works. 

Fig.  21. 


75^/>. 


Plan  or  Evar  Wxllxakb^  Digowgs. 


Mr.  Williams  estimates  that  this  range  has  averaged  50,000  pounds  of  load  ore  per 
annum  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Previous  to  1863,  they  were  worked  exclusively 
for  lead  ore.  Since  then  they  have  averaged  100  tons  per  annum  of  blende;  tlie  pro- 
duction rising  in  some  years  to  200  tons.  During  the  present  year  (1876)  two  men  have 
been  employed  here,  and  have  produced  30,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  and  125  tons  of 
blende. 

In  November,  1875,  Mr.  Williams  commenced  working  about  700  feet  south  of  the 
preceding  location.  A  ilat  sheet  was  found  here  at  a  depth  of  90  feet,  and  has  been 
provt^  horizontally  a  distance  of  60  feet.  This  mme  in  the  past  year  has  produced,  lead 
ore  15,000  pounds;  blende,  50  tons. 

In  July,  1876,  Mr.  Williams  sunk  a  shaft  25  feet  deep  about  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  center  of  Sec.  25,  and  discovered  a  flat  sheet  of  blende  about  five  inches  thick,  from 
which  he  has  obtained  about  three  tons  of  blende. 

Owens  &  Powell.  On  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  25  are  some  small  drybone 
diggmgs  on  Mr.  Williams'  land.  Three  men  are  employed  here,  producing  five  tons  of 
ore  per  annum.    This  is  known  as  Rounds'  range. 

Jones,  Farrager  &  Owens.  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  near  the  west  line 
of  the  section  on  Evan  Willianis'  land.    This  in  an  old  range  which  has  been  worked 
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since  ita  discovery  in  1849.  The  range  is  drained  by  a  level  300  yards  long.  The  ore  is 
found  in  flat  sheets,  from  45  to  80  feet  below  the  surface.  Five  shafts  are  now  open. 
These  diggings  produce  only  lead  ore.  Tlie  annual  product  is  valued  at  from  $3,000  to 
♦5,000. 

Mrddth  Evans.  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  on  John  Williams'  land.  These 
diggings  are  on  Morgan  Jones'  old  range,  and  have  been  worked  during  the  last  four 
years  for  Smithsouite.  During  the  present  year  (1876)  lead  ore  and  blende  have  been 
discovered,  and  65,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  have  been  produced  and  considerable  blende. 

Hoffh  Jones.  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25.  These  diggings  are  on  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Watkins  range.  Tliey  were  discovered  in  1848.  The  present  party  com- 
menced work  in  1864.  The  ore  is  found  in  an  irregular  flat  sheet,  from  100  to  200  feet 
wide,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Galena  limestone.  Its  position  will  be  best  understood 
by  reference  to  the  diagram  of  the  Watkins  range.  The  annual  product  of  this 
mine  is,  lead  ore,  25,000  pounds,  blende,  150  tons. 

Hendy,  Davey,  Sobey  &  Co.  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36,  T.  6,  R.  3  E. 
These  diggings  comprise  the  souUiem  and  western  portions  of  the  Watkins  range. 
Their  position  is  explained  on  the  annexed  map. 

Several  persons  have  been  engaged  in  mining  here  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ore 
is  blende  and  lead  ore,  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  same  opening  and  position  as  in  the 
Hugh  Jones  diggings.  The  works  extend  eastward  and  will  ultimately  connect  with 
them,  the  intervening  space  being  about  100  feet.  The  mine  has  been  and  is  now  quite 
productive,  the  exact  amount  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Samnel  Clegg.  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  6,  R.  3  E.  The  land  is  owned 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Thompson,  of  Buffalo.  The  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  tlie  glass-rock 
opening,  and  is  obtamed  from  three  sliafts,  each  l60  feet  deep.  Lead  ore  only  is  pro- 
duced; it  was  discovered  in  1870,  and  produced  in  that  year  20,000  pounds.  Since  that 
time  to  October  1,  1876  the  total  product  has  been  600,000  pounds. 

Wm.  Carter  &  Owens.  W.  hf .  of  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26.  Owner  of  land,  A.  P.  Thomp- 
son of  Duflalo.  This  is  known  as  Edward  Edwards'  range,  and  was  discovered  in  1853. 
The  range  has  a  general  north  and  south  course,  but  with  some  irregularities.  It  was 
worked  north  500  feet,  then  west  600  feet,  tlien  nortli;  the  north  and  south  portions 
being  the  most  productive  of  lead  ore.  The  mine  is  quite  wet,  but  is  drained  by  a  level 
about  2,000  feet  long.  Tlie  nmnber  of  shafts  is  nine,  the  greatest  depth  below  the  sur- 
face being  70  feet.  The  length  of  the  drift  is  1,250  feet.  Mr.  Carter  has  been  working 
this  mine  for  six  years.  During  that  time  the  product  of  the  east  and  west  portion  has 
been  65,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  annually,  and  in  the  north  and  south  portions  150,000 
pounds  per  annum,  with  the  same  expense. 

Other  parties  working  in  this  vicinity  are  Nicholas  Bailey  &  Co.  and  John  Bosan- 
co  &  Co. 

Joseph  Pearce  Diggings.  This  mine  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Dodgeville,  a 
short  distance  northwest  of  the  court  house.  It  is  known  as  the  Lowry  range,  and  was 
discovered  in  18;^.  It  was  not  worked  from  1850  to  1870,  when  Mr.  Pearce  commenced 
work  on  it,  and  has  worked  it  continuously  ever  since.  It  is  worked  exclusively  for  lead 
ore,  which  is  found  in  tumbling  openings  and  in  flat  sheets  from  50  to  70  feet  wide. 
The  range  is  drained  by  a  level  800  feet  long  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  deei>e8t  shaft  is  80  feet. 

There  is  considerable  water  in  the  mines,  but  much  less  than  there  was  25  years  since. 
'ITie  water  is  removed  by  a  horse  pump  worked  during  the  daytime.  The  length  of  the 
range,  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked,  is  1,000  feet.  During  Uie  last  two  years  tJiis  mine 
has  produced  200,000  pounds  of  lead  ore;  previous  to  this  it  only  paid  expenses. 

Lambly  Range.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  6,  R.  3  E.  This  range  has  been  worked  con- 
tinuously for  a  great  many  years,  and  now  gives  employment  to  four  men.    It  prrj- 
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duces  lead  ore  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000  pounds  per  annum.    Four  years  ago  its 
annual  product  was  200,000  pounds. 

Porter's  Grove  Diggings. 

These  mines  axe  situated  in  town  6,  range  4  east.  At  present  the  following  mines  are 
in  operation: 

Union  Mine,  Wm.  Hendy  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  £.  qr.  of  Sec. 
28.  llie  ore  produced  is  lead,  and  in  tumbling  openings,  at  a  depth  of  70  feet  and  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  gi'een  rock.  From  two  to  five  men  are  employed.  The  mine 
is  drained  by  a  level  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long. 

Ridgeway  Mine,  Wm.  Hendy  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  21.  This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  parties  as  the  preceding,  and 
is  on  th^  same  range,  which  is  known  as  the  north  and  south  branch  lot.  From  two  to 
four  men  are  employed.  It  is  also  drained  by  a  level  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  is  also  the  same.  The  present  owners  commenced  opera- 
ting them  in  1872;  since  then  the  product  of  lead  ore  is  as  follows: 

Union  Jtidgnoay 

MiM.  Mine. 

1872 300,000  lbs.  44,000  %%. 

1873 3o,000  '*  44,000   ** 

1874 16,000  "  63,000 

1875 38,000  "  44,000 

1876  to  Oct.  1st 22,000  **  17,000    *' 

Frank,  Farwell  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28.  These  parties  commenced 
working  on  the  Wakefield  range  in  Oct.,  1875.  Previous  to  that  time  it  had  not  been 
worked  for  twenty  years.  Most  of  the  workings  are  at  a  depth  of  85  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, although  some  are  as  deep  as  60  feet.  The  work  is  chiefly  removing  pillars  of  lead 
ore  which  have  been  left  from  former  operations.  The  product  from  Oct.,  1875,  to  Oct., 
1876,  has  been  14,000  &S. 

Other  parties  mining  in  Uiis  vicinity  axe  John  and  Thomas  PaoU,  of  Ridgeway,  pro- 

ducuiglead  ore. 

Van  Meter's  Survey. 

On  the  N.  hf.  ot  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  18,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.,  axe  three  very  large  ranges 
which  have  not  to  our  knowledge  been  reported.  Their  general  course  is  X.  W.  and  S. 
E.,  and  they  are  crossed  by  numerous  north  and  soutli  crevices.  It  is  at  these  crossings 
that  the  largest  bodies  of  ore  are  found.  The  ore  is  galenite,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
itny  mixture  of  sdnc  ores.    It  is  found  in  the  green-rock  opening. 

The  northernmost  of  the  three  ranges,  known  as  the  Duke  Smith,  contained  an  open- 
ing in  places  50  feet  wide,  somewhat  intersected  with  bars.  It  wajs  worked  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  lengtli,  and  produced  about  half  a  million  pounds  of  lead  ore.  It  has 
not  been  worked  since  1853. 

A  short  distance  south  of  this  is  a  parallel  range  which  produced  over  200j000  fts.  in 
a  distance  of  about  100  feet.    The  opening  was  about  30  feet  wide.    , 

The  third  parallel  range,  300  feet  south  of  the  Duke  Smith  range,  has  been  worked 
since  the  winter  of  187;^,  by  Mr.  John  Hutchinson  of  Mineral  Point.  The  lead  ortj 
occurs  in  large  pockets  containing  crystalline  pieces  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  pounds 
weight.  The  opening  is  in  the  green  rock  and  is  horn  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  This 
range  has  been  the  least  worked  of  all,  but  formerly  produced  about  100,000  pounds. 
It  now  yields  ore  of  the  value  of  f  5  per  day  when  worked.  None  of  the  ranges  have  been 
worked  to  any  great  deptli,  and  all  were  abandoned  with  ore  going  down  in  the  cre- 
vices. The  gradual  diminution  of  water  in  tlie  ooantry  has  now  made  it  possible  to  re- 
sume work. 
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Powell  &  Co.  This  party  is  working  on  what  is  known  as  the  Nic  Schillen  range. 
Work  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  continued  for  three  months.  The 
works  are  in  the  glass-rock  opening  and  alx>ut  20  feet  below  the  surface.  The  amount 
produced  was  3,000  pounds. 

Richards  &  Burns.  This  party  is  situated  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  land  of- 
the  Sterling  estate.  They*  hav©  been  working  these  during  the  present  year  in  the 
green-rock  opening,  producing  about  2,000  pounds  per  month. 

Powell  Diggings.  They  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson *s  diggings.  This  is  a  new  discovery  and  has  been  in  operation  about  a  year. 
The  production  has  been  35,000  pounds. 

MINERAL  POINT  DISTRICT. 

These  mines  comprise  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  those  of  Lost 
Grove  and  Diamond  Grove.  Considerable  mining  is  being  carried  on  at  tliese  localities, 
which  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  productive  of  the  Lead  region,  lliey  are  all  com- 
prised in  towns  4  and  5,  ranges  2  and  3  east.  In  addition  to  the  lead  ore,  a  great  deal 
of  zinc  ore  has  been  produced  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  they  now  supply  a  largo 
portion  of  the  zdnc  ore  of  the  Lead  region. 

Terrill  Ran^e  and  Badger  Range.  These  ranges  are  situated  on  lots  128,  129, 
130,  131,  132,  I'M  of  Harrison's  survey  of  the  city  of  Mineral  Point.  They  are  old  and 
well  known  ranges,  which  have  been  worked  continuously  for  many  years,  and  are  now 
productive  of  Smithsonite  and  galenite.  They  furnish  constant  employment  to  about 
twenty-five  men. 

The  mines  are  situated  on  a  high  ridge,  from  which  the  water  drains  naturally  into 
the  adjacent  ravines,  leaving  the  diggings  constantly  dry.  The  ore  ia  found  in  flat 
sheets  and  "pitches  "  (inclined  sheets).  The  ranges  are  from  150  to  200  feet  wide, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  contain  ore  at  depths  varying  from  10  to  60 
feet  below  the  surface.  There  are  three  principal  openings  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Ga- 
lena hmerttone.    The  parties  now  working  on  the  Terrill  range  are  as  follows: 

Matt  Shields  and  John  Linden.  They  have  been  working  for  three  years,  at  an 
average  depth  of  40  feet,  producing  chiefly  Smithsonite  from  the  second  opening.  The 
sheet  averages  about  ten  inches  in  thickness. 

Pascoe  &  Collins.  They  have  been  working  their  present  mine  during  the  last 
eight  years,  producing  Smithsonite,  blende  and  galenite  from  the  green  rock  and  the 
green-rock  opening.  The  Smitlisonite  is  the  moat  abundant,  and  the  lead  ore  the  least 
so.  The  workings  are  from  20  to  60  feet  daep,  and  the  ore  vs  found  in  sheets  from  one 
to  four  inches  thick.  The  blende  is  found  at  the  greatest  depth,  and  averages  about 
four  inches  in  thickness. 

•Tacka  &  Waggoner.  These  parties  have  been  working  here  eight  years,  at  a  depth 
of  about  50  feet  below  the  surface,  but  never  having  reached  the  lower  opening.  They 
estimate  their  annual  production  at  15,000  lbs.  of  galenite  and  25  tons  of  Smithsonite. 
The  range  at  this  point  is  200  feet  wide. 

Hitchins  &  Terrill.  They  have  been  working  at  various  times  during  the  last  ten 
years  on  the  noi-thwest  end  of  the  Terrill  range,  known  as  the  brush  lot,  producing  lead 
and  zinc  ore.  This  was  formerly  very  rich  ground.  The  work  at  present  is  confined  to 
prospecting. 

Hnxtable  &  Son.  These  parties  are  working  near  the  center  of  the  range,  and  from 
20  to  50  feet  dt^ep,  producing  large  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  ore.  This  is  Ijeheved  to 
be  one  of  the  best  mines  on  the  range. 

Parties  working  on  the  Badger  range  are  as  follows: 

Thos.  Cox  &  Sons.    These  parties  are  working  near  the  center  of  the  range,  and 
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have  been  mining  here  during  the  la«t  ten  years.  The  ore  ib  found  in  three  flat  open- 
inf^s.  The  first  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  oontains  chiefly  Smi^- 
Bonite  in  sheets  of  three  inches  thickness.  The  second  opening  is  ten  feet  deeper,  con- 
taining the  same  ore,  mixed  with  galenite,  in  sheets  of  three  inches.  The  third  open- 
ing  is  ten  feet  below  the  second,  and  contains  chiefly  blende  in  sheets  averaging  four 
inches.    The  description  of  these  openings  applies  to  all  the- other  mines  in  the  range. 

Other  parties  working  on  this  range  are  Cox  &  Co.,  Jas.  Hitchins  &  Holman,  and 
Harris  and  partner. 

The  mining  ground  on  this  ridge  is  owned  in  small  lots  by  several  parties,  among 
whom  are  Messrs.  Roes,  Priestly,  Tyck  and  Prideaux.  It  was  found  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  information  of  tlie  amounts  of  ore  produced  on  this  ridge,  but  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
nmte  ore  to  the  amount  of  $600  per  annum  for  each  man,  and  this  is  probably  much 
beneath  the  actual  amount. 

William  Prideaux  Mines.  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  30,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  Ashbank  range,  so  called  from  the  decomposed  appearance  of  much  of  the 
surface  lead  ore.  It  was  discovered  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and  worked  er- 
tensively  for  lead  ore.  The  course  of  tlie  range  is  nearly  nortliwest,  and  its  average 
width  about  25  feet.  The  principal  product  of  the  mine  is  Smithaonite,  witli  some  lead 
ore.  The  workmgs  are  chiefly  in  the  green-rock  opening,  where  the  ores  are  found  in 
flat  and  pitching  sheets,  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  ground  is  dry  and  the 
workings  rather  shallow,  seldom  being  more  than  fifty  feet  below  the  surfdce.  In  one 
place,  where  water  was  troublesome,  it  was  removed  by  driUing  a  hole  54  feet  deep, 
draining  it  oti*  through  a  lower  opening.  During  the'  present  year  (1876).  about  51.000 
pounds  of  lead  ore  and  some  blende  were  obtained  in  the  Brown-rock  opening.  Mr. 
Prideaux  commenced  work  in  April,  1878,  and  now  employs  six  men.  He  estimates 
that  from  January  1,  to  October  1,  1876,  the  value  of  ores  produced  is  $6,500,  and 
about  the  same  amount  from  April,  1873,  to  January  1,  1876. 

A  short  distance  southwest  of  the  preceding,  is  a  parallel  range  not  worked  at  presient, 
but  regarded  as  a  valual^le  mining  ground. 

J.  Jackson  &  Co.  These  diggings  are  also  on  the  Ashbank  range,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance east-of  Wm.  Prideaux.  The  ores  produced  are  Smithsonite  and  galenite  in  nearly 
equal  amounts,  found  in  flat  sheets  in  the  green  rock,  and  its  opening  from  15  to  40  feet 
below  the  surface.  Tlie  range  is  about  40  rods  long  and  350  feet  wide ;  ten  shafts  have 
been  sunk  upon  it.  Work  was  commenced  here  in  1868,  since  which  time  it  has  l)een 
continuous,  the  mines  proving  very  productive.  No  exact  amounts  could  be  ascertained, 
but  the  owners  estimate  the  value  of  ores  produced  since  1868  at  $18,000;  the  present 
year  being  the  most  remunerative. 

Mitchell  &  Pollard.  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.  This  range  is 
situated  about  60  rods  southwesterly  from  the  Prideaux  mines.  These  parties  have  been 
working  a1x>ut  four  years,  producing  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore.  The  workings  are  shal- 
low and  dry,  similar  to  the  Ashbank  range,  but  not  so  productive. 

Sinapee  Di|^gin^s.  These  mines  are  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
30.  They  were  discovered  in  1845,  have  been  worked  continuously  since  tlien,  and  now 
furnish  employment  to  several  parties,  among  whom  are: 

Samuel  Prisk  and  Wm.  Paynter.  These  parties  commenced  work  in  tlie  fall  of 
1875,  and  h^ve  produced  during  the  last  year  about  50  tons  of  Smithsonite  and  some 
lead  ore.  The  diggings  are  quite  dry  and  average  about  15  feet  in  depth.  The  ore  is 
found  in  flat  sheets  the  principal  workings  being  in  tlie  glass-rock  opening.  Four  men 
are  employed  here.  This  mine  furnishes  fine  cabinet  specimens  of  galenite.  The  range 
is  alx)ut  500  feet  lonsr,  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  has  a  general  east  and  west 
course.    The  ore  sheet  is  from  two  to  four  inches  thick. 

Prisk  &  Coad.    This  is  a  parallel  range  situated  about  300  feet  south  of  the  preccd- 
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ing,  and  having  about  the  same  length,  width  and  thickness.  The  above  party  com- 
menced work  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  are  now  working  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening. 
This  mine  is  from  50  to  60  feet  deep,  and  formerly  produced  over  a  million  pounds. 
Two  men  are  generally  employed  here,  and  produced  during  the  last  year  about  7,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Samnel  and  Wm.  Richards.  These  parties  are  working  a  short  distance  east  of  Pnsk 
&  Paynter.  They  have  been  engaged  here  about  a  year  and  a  half,  producing  chiefly 
blende  and  lead  ore. 

Bennett  &  Brady.  Situated  near  the  center  of  Sec.  29.  A  large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  here,  including  a  level  to  unwater  the  ground.  They  are  quite  product- 
ive of  the  ores  of  zinc  and  lead. 

Short  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  29.  Considerable  mining  has  been 
done  by  these  parties  in  this  vicinity  during  the  last  few  years.         , 

There  are  several  very  profitable  mines  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Strong's  Addition 
to  tlie  city  of  Minercd  Point,  all  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ross.    They  are  as  follows: 

Boban  &  Co.  Four  men  have  been  employed  here  during  the  last  four  years,  pro- 
ducing Smitlisonite  and  lead  ore.  The  range  is  from  70  to  80  feet  wide,  has  a  general 
east  and  west  course,  and  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  below  the  surface.  There  are 
two  openings,  separated  by  about  20  feet  of  unproductive  rock;  the  lower  ore  being 
the  glass-rock  opening. 

Connanj^hton  &  Casserly.  These  parties  are  working  on  an  east  and  west  range 
about  300  feet  north  of  the  preceding.  They  have  been  working  here  during  tlie 
last  two  years,  have  sunk  two  principal  shafts  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  to  the  glass-rock 
opening.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  about  60  feet  wide,  and  has  been  drifted  on 
to  a  distance  of  100  feet.  It  produces  chiefly  blende,  estimated  by  the  owners  at  f  800 
per  year. 

John  Wcegler  &  Co.  Situated  about  800  feet  northwest  of  the  preceding.  These 
parties  are  working  in  the  same  openings  and  producing  chiefly  zinc  ores.  Until  very 
recently,  two  other  parties  were  employed  in  this  vicinity,  this  ridge  having  for  many 
years  been  very  good  mining  ground. 

Bennett  &  Co.  This  party  is  engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  diggings. 

Near  the  corner  of  towns  4  and  5,  ranges  2  and  3  east,  are  a  number  of  ranges  which 
have  been  worked  for  many  years.  Those  situated  on  section  one  are  the  property  of 
the  Mineral  Point  Mining  Company;  those  on  the  attjacent  sections  are  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Ross. 

There  are  six  principal  crevices,  running  nearly  parallel,  on  Sees.  36  and  1.  Their 
general  course  is  S.  70**  E.,  and  on  entering  Sec.  6,  they  ran  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
crevices  lead  down  to  the  opening  between  the  Buif  and  Blue  limestones,  known  as  the 
glass-rock  opening.  The  ore  here  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  about  a  foot  thick,  and  from 
70  to  140  feet  wide,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

The  ores  are  galeiute  and  blende,  and  occur  associated  with  barite,  and  have  to  be 
separated  before  reduction. 

The  mode  of  drainage  in  Mr.  Ross*  mine  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Shafts  were  sunk  at 
intervals  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  opening,  into  the  BuiF  limestone,  where  a  bed 
is  reached  through  which  the  water  readily  passes  away.  This  mode  of  drainage  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  prospecting  for  the  sheet.  No  ore  of  any  consequence  is  found 
in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening;  occasional  bunches  have  been  found,  probably  not  over 
20,000  1t>8.  in  all.  These  ranges  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for  the  last  forty  years 
by  various  parties.  Active  operations  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Rosa  about  ten  years 
ago,  since  which  time  his  ground  has  produced  about  2,500,000  11m  of  lead  ore,  and 
about  3,500  tons  of  zinc  ores.    During  the  whole  time  in  which  these  mines  have  been 
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worked,  it  is  safe  to  say  they  have  produced  not  less  than  eight  million  pounds  of  lead 
ore,  and  twice  as  much  zinc  ores.  During  the  winter  of  1874-5,  eight  men  were  em- 
ployed in  Mr.  Ross'  mines  and  produced  ore  to  the  value  of  f  1,600.  During  the  winter 
of  1875-6,  four  taien  were  employed,  producing  ore  to  the  value  of  $1,000.  Work  will 
probably  be  resumed  this  winter. 

On  the  lands  of  the  Mineral  Point  Mining  Co.  several  parties  are  working  on  tribute. 
The  amount  this  ground  is  producing  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Goldsworthy  &  Bro.  These  diggings  are  situated  on  lots  27^280  of  Harrison's  sur- 
vey, alx)ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  and  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T. 
4,  R.  3  E.  This  is  known  as  the  Barber  range,  and  has  been  worked  in  the  winter 
season  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  ore  is  Smithsonite,  much  mixed  with  pyrites;  it  is  found  in  the  upper  pipe-<day 
opening,  in  a  flat  sheet  from  8  to  30  feet  wide  and  from  18  to  24  inches  Uiick,  being 
most  productive  on  crossing  crevices. 

Four  men  are  employed  here  producing  about  20  tons  per  year. 

T.  Latey  &  Co.  This  party  is  working  a  short  distance  east  of  the  preceding,  on 
land  owned  by  M.  M.  Cotbrcn.  They  have  been  workmg  on  a  continuation  of  the  Bar- 
ber range  for  about  two  months  (October,  November,  1876)  and  have  now  a  vecy  good 
prospect. 

Most  of  the  lead  ore  from  the  Bar1>er  range  is  obtained  from  the  glass-rock  opening, 
but  it  has  never  been  worked  for  zinc  ore. 

Sothers  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  southeast  part  of  Harrison's  survey.  This  is  a  neox^ 
ly  east  and  west  range,  known  as  the  '*  Walla- waJla,"  and  has  been  worked  by  the 
present  party  since  1803.  The  range  is  alx)ut  120  feet  wide  and  has  been  worked  intho 
glass-rock  opening  to  a  length  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  at  a  depth  of  73  feet  below  the 
surface.  From  three  to  six  men  are  employed,  working  in  the  winter  season.  The 
mine  produces  lead  ore  and  both  kinds  of  zinc  ore.  The  average  annual  product  of 
lead  ore  is  about  44,000  pounds.  The  products  from  January  to  April,  1876,  of  all  kinds 
of  ore  were  valued  at  f  900. 

J.  Arthur  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.  This  is  an  east  and 
west  range,  discovered  about  two  years  since,  and  worked  continuously  to  the  present. 
The  ores  are  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore,  found  in  a  flat  sheet,  from  six  inches  to  one  foot 
thick,  in  the  glass-rock  opening,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  from  the  surface.  The  range  ia 
about  100  feet  wide;  its  length  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  situated  on  land  owned  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Ross.    The  ground  is  compajratively  dry. 

Hoare  Bros.  Situated  about  50  yards  east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  langts 
on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Hoare.  This  party  has  been  working  here  about  two  years, 
producing  lead  ore  and  Smithsonite  from  the  glass-rock  opening.  The  diggings  are  now 
very  good. 

Nichols  &  Holmes.  Situated  on  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  a  short  distanoo 
east  of  the  old  zinc  works.  There  are  some  irregular  Bat  sheets  of  zinc  ore  in  the  glass- 
rock  opening,  about  20  feet  deep.  They  have  been  worked  during  the  last  two  yean 
and  have  produced  considerable  zinc  ore. 

Harris  &  Lang.  These  diggings  are  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding. This  is  an  east  and  west  range  situated  in  the  glajss-rock  opening  about  25 
feet  deep.    It  has  been  worked  about  a  year,  producing  considerable  zinc  ore. 

In  the  vicmity  of  the  MinenU  Point  Town  Hall,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  4,  R.  3 
E.,  are  the  following  diggings : 

Prideanx  &  Hehry.  This  is  a  north  and  south  range,  about  200  yards  south  of  the 
Town  Hall,  which  has  been  worked  by  the  present  party  since  1866.  The  ores  are  lead 
and  zinc,  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  from  8  to  10  inches  thick,  in  the  upper  pipe- 
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clay  openings  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  60  feet  below  the  surface.    The  range  is  from  60 
to  70  feet  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a  distance  of  350  feet. 

Jeffrey  A  Bro.  Situated  about  100  yards  south  of  the  preceding,  and  probably  on 
the  same  range.  The  range  is  here  100  feet  wide,  and  produces  lead  ore,  and  both  kinds 
of  adnc  ore,  in  about  equal  quantities,  and  considerable  iron  pyrites.  The  work  has  been 
chiefly  done  in  the  winter  season  during  the  la^t  two  years. 

Short  A  Foster.  Situated  about  200  yards  west  of  Jeiircy  &  Bro.,  on  an  old  north 
and  soutli  range,  sixty  feet  in  width.  They  have  been  working  during  the  last  two 
years  in  the  wmter  season,  producing  lead  and  zinc  ores  from  the  pipe-clay  opening. 
The  diggings  are  about  40  feet  deep. 

Mankey  &  Son.  Situated  about  150  yards  S.  E.  of  Jeffrey  &  Bro.  They  hare  been 
working  during  the  last  twelve  years  on  a  north  and  south  range.  The  product  is  lead 
ore  found  in  vertical  crevices,  and  in  flat  sheets  in  the  green-rock  opening  at  a  depth  of 
40  fdet  from  the  surface. 

All  the  diggings  on  this  hill  are  diy;  and  most  of  Uiem  are  remunerative,  but  the 
amounts  of  ore  produced  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  mining  land  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Coad,  Prideaux  and  Woodman. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  this  ridge  is  the  Mineiul  Point  Hill,  lying  di- 
rectly east  of  the  city.    The  following  parties  are  mining  there: 

Vivian  &  Sleep.  This  party  is  working  a  nearly  east  and  west  range,  the  most 
southerly  of  several  parallel  ranges  which  cross  the  hill.  The  range  is  about  50  feet 
wide,  and  produces  zinc  ores,  chiefly  Smithsonitef  from  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening, 
which  is  here  about  25  feet  below  the  surface.  They  have  been  working  here  during 
the  last  thirteen  years,  operating  during  the  entire  year. 

Brown  &  Cluthers.  They  have  been  mining  about  a  year  on  a  parallel  range  150 
feet  north  of  the  one  last  mentioned.  The  range  is  about  50  feet  wide,  and  produces 
zinc  ores,  chiefly  blende.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  in  the  pipe-clay 
opening. 

James  Dunn  &  Son.  This  party  has  been  working  about  three  years  on  a  range 
150  feet  north  of  the  preceding.  Both  kinds  of  zinc  ores  are  produced  from  the  upper 
pipe-clay  opening,  which  lies  hei>j  about  40  feet  deep. 

Trewilla  &  Stroni^.  This  party  has  worked  about  eight  years  in  this  vicinity,  and 
one  and  a  half  years  on  their  present  range,  producing  zinc  ores. 

Goldsworthy  &  Hocks.  Situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Vivian  &  Sleep. 
They  have  been  mining  about  a  year,  producing  blende. 

The  mining  land  in  this  hill  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Henry,  Cuny,  Gundty 
and  Washburn.  The  ranges  all  bear  a  little  north  of  west  and  south  of  east,  and  have 
never  Ijeen  worked  below  the  upper  pipe-day  opening. 

The  earliest  mining  in  this  vicinity  was  done  on  the  Mineral  Point  Hill.  The  ranges 
were  formerly  very  productive,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  for  many  years  to 
the  present  time.  There  are  a  few  other  parties  mining  within  a  few  miles  of  Mineral 
Point.    Tliey  are  aa  follows: 

Rogers  &  Mankey.  Situated  on  tlie  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  on  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Suthers,  near  Rock  branch.  Tliis  is  a  new  discovery  made  in  October, 
1876,  bemg  a  flat  sheet  of  Smitlisonite  in  the  Brown-rock  opening. 

Jeffrey  &  May.  Situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  preceding.  This  is  also  a 
new  discovery  made  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  being  a  flat  sheet  of  zinc 
ores  in  the  glass-rock  opening.    Tlie  prospect  is  very  good. 

Badcroft  Diggings.    Sec.  15,  T.  4,  R.  3  £.    Work  was  begun  here  in  1872,  and  has 
been  continued  at  intervals  since.    Three  men  have  been  employed,  chiefly  in  prospect- 
ing, and  a  small  amount  of  lead  ore  has  been  produced.    The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and 
pitching  sheets  in  the  pipe-day  opening,  about  20  feet  below  the  suifaoe. 
Wis.  Sub.— 47 
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Shepitrd  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  £.  qr.  of  Sec  22,  T.  4,  R.  2  E. 
Work  was  oommenced  here  in  August,  1876,  on  the  old  Maloney  range.  This  raogo 
has  a  general  east  and  west  course,  and  yields  lead  ore  and  blende  from  the  pipe-€lay 
opening,  which  is  here  about  25  feet  deep.  .The  ore  occurs  in  a  flat  sheet  from  4  to  6 
inches  thick,  the  blende  forming  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sheet,  and  the  lead  ore  iiie 
central  part.  The  product  has  been,  to  December,  1876,  lead  ore,  1,500  pounds; 
blende,  3  tons.    The  ground  is  dry,  and  the  prospect  is  considered  good. 

Clebenstein  Diggings.  They  are  situated  on  the  same  ridge  and  a  short  distance 
east  of  tlie  preceding.  They  are  now  operated  by  August  Cain,  who  has  been  mining 
about  a  year,  lliey  were  operated  from  1865  to  1875,  by  Mr.  Clebensteiu,  and  pro- 
duced large  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  ores.  The  ore  was  found  in  flat  sheets,  in  the 
pipe-day  and  glass-rock  openings. 

H.  Josephs  Diggings.  Situated  on  the  W.  hf .  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  4,  R.  3 
E.  Mining  was  commenced  here  in  1871,  and  continued  until  the  fall  of  1874,  when  it 
was  discontmued  on  account  of  water.  The  ore  found  here  was  ezdusiTely  blende, 
which  occurred  in  a  flat  sheet,  in  the  green-rock  opening.  Tlie  width  of  the  sheet  was 
about-80  feet,  its  greatest  thickness  three  feet,  and  it  was  worked  for  a  distAnoe  of  800 
feet.  The  greatest  depth  below  the  surface  is  70  feet.  During  the  years  1873-4  this 
ground  produced  about  1,000  tons  of  blende. 

Diamond  Grote  Diggings. 

These  diggings  are  situated  on  Sees.  25  and  ?6,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  They  produce  chiefly 
zinc  ores,  found  in  flat  sheets  in  the  pipe-day  and  glass-rock  openings.  The  following 
parties  are  now  mining  here: 

Cain  &  Read.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  This  party  has  been  working 
on  the  Rodersdoif  range  during  the  winters  of  1873-4  and  1874-5.  The  ore,  which  is 
Smithsonite,  is  found  in  the  glass-rock  opening,  in  a  range  from  16  to  20  feet  wide,  and 
200  feet  long.  The  production  during  the  first  season  was  17)^  tons,  in  the  second  sea- 
son, 20  tons. 

Robert  Conley  &  Sons.  Situated  on  the  H.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  Mining  has  been 
carried  on  here  by  the  above  party  during  the  last  ten  years  on  an  east  and  west  range. 
Both  kinds  of  zinc  ore  and  lead  ore  are  found  here  in  the  pipe-clay  and  glaas-rock  open- 
ings, but  chiefly  in  the  latter.  The  range  is  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  and  has  been 
worked  a  distance  of  150  yards.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  product  of  lead 
ore  has  been  60^000  pounds,  and  sixty  tons  of  zinc  ore  during  the  last  two  years. 

Biddiek  Dii^gings.  A  valuablb  deposit  of  lead  ore  has  lately  been  diseovered  on 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  on  which  four  men  are  now  employed  running  a 
level.  Four  flat  sheets,  from  one  to  four  inches  thick,  are  found  here  situated  above 
one  another,  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening.  It  has  not  yet  been  suffidently  worked  to 
determine  its  actual  extent. 

Martin  Bros.  &  Cramer.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding are  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  James  Spensley.  Tliey  have  been  mining  here  on  an 
east  and  west  range,  which  was  discovered  two  years  since.  The  ore  is  Smithsonite; 
and  is  found  in  tlie  glass-rock  opening,  whidi  is  here  £rom  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep. 

Spensley  &  Brown.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  Six  men 
have  been  employed  here  since  July  1876  driving  an  adit  in  the  glass-rock  opening.  Tie 
adit  is  200  feet  long,  and  drains  an  east  and  west  range.  The  product  has  been,  lead 
ore,  36,000  pounds,  blende,  six  tons. 

Opir  &  Lancaster.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26.  This  party  is  wofking 
the  same  range,  450  yards  west  of  the  preceding.  It  is  here  known  as  the  Lancaster 
range,  and  has  been  worked  by  the  present  party  about  a  year.  From  three  to  five  men 
ate  employed,  and  the  product  lias  been  150  tons  of  blende.    It  is  worked  by  dn  adit 
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McDermott  &  Co.  Mining  has  been  carried  on  here  by  Mr.  McDermott  for  about 
26  years,  on  the  McShane  &  Gray  range.  The  ore  is  found  m  flat  and  pitching  sheet,  in 
crevices  and  crevice  openings  in  the  Galena  limestone  above  the  flat  openings.  The  dig- 
gings now  produce  lead  and  adnc  ore.  The  average  annual  product  is  about  30,000  lbs. 
Four  men  are  employed  here. 

Schlosser  &  Co.  This  party  has  been  working  four  or  five  years  on  the  east  end  of 
the  same  range  as  the  preceding.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  the  lead  ore  is  found  about 
40  feet  below  the  surface.    The  aimual  product  is  about  10,000  lbs. 

Wm.  and  Thos.  Thrasher.  Tliis  party  has  worked  in  this  vicinity  about  fifteen  years, 
on  a  parallel  range  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Schlosser  &  Co.  The 
product  is  chiefly  lead  ore. 

Lost  Grove  Diggings. 

These  diggings  are  situated  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ross,  on  Sec.  33,  T.  5, 
R.  2  E.  Mining  is  confined  here  to  the  winter  season.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  the  ore 
is  found  in  flat  sheet  in  the  glass-rock  opening.    The  following  parties  are  mining  here: 

Rigger  &  Arthur.  This  party  has  been  working  two  years  on  an  east  and  west 
range,  producing  lead  ore  and  Smithsonite.  The  range  varies  from  25  to  50  feet  in 
width,  and  hes  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  surface.  The  product  is  valued  at  $1,200 
per  annum. 

Clayton  &  Co.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  preceding,  have 
been  working  during  the  last  twelve  years  on  the  Jim  Brown  range.  This  is  an  east 
and  west  range,  from  50  to  60  feet  wide,  and  lying  about  70  feet  below  the  surface,  pro- 
ducing exclusively  lead  ore.    The  product  has  been  about  20,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Garden  &  Son.  Situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  preceding.  They 
have  been  working  about  two  years  and  have  produced  about  $400  worth  of  ore. 

Robert  Brown  &  Co.  Situated  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Clayton  &  Co.,  and  on 
the  same  range.  The  diggings  here  are  from  25  to  50  feet  deep.  They  have  been 
mrking  about  three  years  and  have  produced  about  30,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Jtelbr  ft  Co.  They  have  been  working  on  a  range  near  Brown  &  Co.,  during  the 
last  eight  jeaB*  producing  lead  and  zinc  ore. 

CALAMINE  DISTRICT. 

There  are  several  tracts  of  land  aloated  on  Sees.  18  and  19,  T.  3,  R.  3  E.,  which  were 
formerly  quite  productive;  but  little  w«Nrk  is  now  done  on  them.  They  are  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pecatonica  river,  on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  Wood  and  Bon- 
ner branches.  The  ridge  slopes  abruptly  on  all  sides  but  one  toward  the  various 
streams  which  nearly  inclose  it. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  there  is  a  thickness  of  about  one  hundred  feet  of  Galena 
limestone,  underlaid  by  fifty  feet  of  the  Blue  and  Buff  Hmestones,  bebw  which  is  the 
sandstone.  All  these  formations  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  passing  from  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  to  the  valley  of  the  Pecatonica. 

During  the  winter  of  187&-7  some  mining  was  done  here  by  Mr.  Chades  Mappes,  of 
Belmont,  on  an  east  and  west  range  lying  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  suiftkce.  Four 
men  were  employed,  working  on  a  flat  sheet  of  blende  and  galenite.  The  amount  pro- 
duced could  not  be  ascertained.    Some  Smithsonite  is  also  produced  in  this  vicinity. 

Yellowstone  Diggings. 

Pierce  &  Son.  Some  work  has  been  dobe  here  during  the  winter  seasons  of  the  last 
three  years,  in  a  range  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Newkirk  range,  situated  on  the 
S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  4,  R.  4  E.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  a  vertical  sheet  in  a  crevice 
opening  about  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface.    In  the  winter  of  1874r^  the  product 
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was  18,000  pounds,  and  in  the  following  winter  about  1,800  pounds.    No  mining  in 
done  here  in  tibe  summer. 

WIOTA  DISTRICT. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  east  and  west  ranges,  crossed  by  north  and  south  crerioes, 
situated  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  T.  2,  R.  5  E.  But  very  little  mining  is  done  here; 
the  annual  production  of  the  whole  district  does  not  exceed  40,000  pounds.  The  oie  is 
lead,  occurring  in  tlie  middle  portion  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  regular  opening.  There  are  several  parties  here,  among  whom  the  principal 
ones  are  as  follows: 

PurceU  &  Harden.  They  are  at  work  in  the  old  Hamilton  diggings,  removing  the 
pillars  from  the  old  workings  which  were  abandoned  many  years  since.  They  are  un- 
able to  go  any  deeper,  or  make  any  new  discoveries,  on  account  of  water,  which  is  here 
quite  plentiful.  The  ground  is  owned  by  the  Ridgeway  Mining  Co.,  of  Madison. 
Messrs.  Purcell  &  Harden  have  worked  here  two  years,  and  during  that  time  have  pri> 
duced  20,000  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Smith  &  Anderson.  Situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  preceding,  and  form  the 
nortliem  part  of  the  Hamilton  diggings.  This  does  not  appear  to  form  any  regular 
range.  The  ore  occurs  in  east  and  west  sheets,  in  very  hard  rock,  and  seldom  in  open- 
ings, the  diggings  have  now  been  worked  since  January,  1878,  and  have  produced 
80,000  pounds. 

MONROE  DISTRICT. 

These  are  the  most  easterly  diggings  in  the  lead  region,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  for 
that  reason.  Tliey  are  situated  alx)ut  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  city  of  Moo- 
roe.    At  present  only  two  parties  are  at  work. 

T.  H.  White  &  White.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec,  14,  T.  2,  R.  7  E. 
Thf  ore  is  found  here  in  a  flat  sheet,  accompanied  by  pipe  clay,  about  twenty-three 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  general  course  of  the  sheet  is  northwest  and  southeast 
and  produces  only  lead  ore.  The  ground  is  quite  free  from  water.  The  present  parties 
have  been  working  here  six  years,  during  whicli  period  they  have  produced  90,0W) 
pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Frame  &  Ci>.  Situated  on  Uie  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  T.  2,  R.  7  E.,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Heniy  Wilber.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  about  half  a  mile  northeast,  of  the 
preceding.  It  was  discovered  in  1844,  ajid  has  been  proved  for  a  distance  of  700  feet. 
The  lead  ore  is  found  in  >x)th  vertical  crevices  and  flat  openings.  There  appear  to  be 
three  principal  vertical  crevices,  comiected  in  places  by  horizontal  sheets. 

They  were  worked  by  Mr.  John  Monahan,  from  1870,  to  February,  1872,  chiefly  in 
the  winter  season,  during  which  time  he  produced  50,000  pounds.  Mr.  Frame  took  the 
ground  in  1874,  and  produced  4,000  pounds  in  the  first  six  months.  The  production 
since  then  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  ground  is  quite  dr>%  and  the  workings  are 
about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  extensive  deposits  exist  in  this  vicinity.  The  ground  ap- 
pears ratiier  to  be  such  as,  by  careful  working,  will  afford  moderate  wages  to  a  few 
persons. 
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At  present  no  mining  for  copper  is  done  in  the  lead  region,  nor  has  there  been  for 
several  yeajs,  except  at  Mineral  Point  in  the  years  1873  to  1876.  Indications  of  its  pres- 
ence are  foond  in  many  places  through  the  mines,  as  an  associato  mineral  in  the  lead 
iKfUiB.    The  most  systematic  attempt  at  copper  mining  was  made  at  Mineral  Point. 

Mr.  James  Toay,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  the  enterprise  has 
kindly  furnished  the  following  statement: 

"  Sometime  in  the  year  1837  or  1838,  copper  was  first  discovered  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.,  one  mile  northeast  of  the  Mineral  Point  court  house.  The  crev- 
ice had  a  course  S.  85"  E.,  and  had  been  traced  for  over  one-third  of  a  mile.  This  lo- 
cality has  not  been  worked  since  1842.    A  great  amount  of  copper  was  obtained. 

''  It  is  reported  that  over  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  copper  were  taken  out, 
which  would  include  all  kinds  of  ore:  '  Smalls,*  which  would  not  yield  more  than  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  copper;  and  the  stone  or  *  Prill'  ore,  yielding  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent. 

*'  Some  of  the  ore  was  smelted  at  the  old  furnace  owned  by  WiUiam  Kendall  &  Co., 
and  some  at  the  new  Baltimore  furnace,  owned  by  Ansley  &  Co.  About  50,OOP  pounds 
was  sent  to  England  or  Wales  for  reduction,  which  indicates  that  parties  here  did  not 
at  that  time  understand  the  proper  method  of  smelting  copper.' 

*'  Sometime  in  1844,  S.  P.  Preston  came  here,  and  went  into  partnership  with  Kendall 
&  Co.,  and  after  that  they  had  no  trouble  in  smelting  copper  successfully. 

"The  amount  of  copper  sold  from  Kendall  &  Co.'s  furnace  from  18il  to  1846  was 
217,702  lbs.  This  was  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  pure  copper,  and  sold  for  fourteen 
cents  per  pound. 

"Two  other  furnaces  have  been  worked;  one  by  Charles  Bracken,  to  what  extent  I 
have  no  knowledge,  but  know  he  smelted  considerable  copper  ore  from  his  own  land. 
The  other  was  owned  by  Curtiss  Beach.  Here  a  great  amount  of  copper  ore  was  smelt- 
ed, taken  from  the  Beach  diggings.  Tlie  greatest  amount  of  ore  that  Kendall  &  Co. 
smelted  was  taken  from  the  Kendall  diggings. 

"  It  is  probable  tliat  witli  the  increased  advantages  in  the  present  price  of  copper;  in 
obtaining  coke  instead  of  charcoal  for  smelting,  and  in  shipping  facilities,  that  copper 
mining  may  now  be  made  a  profitable  business  at  this  place  if  properly  managed.*' 

During  the  years  1873,  1874  and  1875,  about  200  tons  of  copper  ore  were  produced  by 
Mr.  Toay  from  tlie  mines  near  Mineral  Pomt.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  smelt  it 
in  1874.  No  very  large  amount  was  smelted,  as  the  common  blast  furnace  was  not  ex- 
actly adapted  to  its  reduction.  The  ore  is  a  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  exact  ainount 
produced  could  not  be  learned. 

The  ranges  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Toay  are  situated  as  follows : 

Ansley  Range.  Com-se  S.  85*  E.,  running  from  the  center  of  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E^ 
one-third  of  a  mile  long. 

Kendal  Range.  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  and  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  run- 
ning from  near  the  quarter  post  of  Sees.  5  and  32,  nearly  to  the  center  of  Sec.  4. ;  length, 
about  two  thousand  feet. 

Beac'h  Range.  E.  hf .  of  Sec.  4,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.  Crossing  the  center  line  of  Sec.  4  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  center  of  the  section,  and  running  600  feet  from  that  point 
on  a  course  N.  85''  W.,  and  600  feet  on  a  course  S.  85**  E. 

>  Two  ipectmenfl  of  copper  ore  from  the  Mineral  Point  district,  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  8S,  T.  5,  R.  3  £., 
were  analyzed  with  theee  resolts :  No.  1  gave  metallic  copper,  38.78  per  cent.  No.  8  gave  copper, 
4.48  per  cent 
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Wiwley  Ran^e.  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32^  T.  5,  B.  3  E.  Coarae  S.  85' 
E.;  length,  about  1,000  feet. 

Ballard  RanKe.  S.  E.  qr  of  tlie  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E,  Couise  N.  30' 
E.;  length,  about  800  feet. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  small  north  and  south  ranges  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6.  T.  4,  R.  3  E. 

Traces  of  copper  ore  are  also  found  at  many  points  north  of  Mineral  Point,  in  the 
diggings  between  tliat  city  and  Dodgeville. 

A  specimen  of  ore  containing  a  considerable  carbonate  of  copper  was  presented  by 
Hon.  H.  H.  Gray,  of  Dodgeville.  It  was  found  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  sui&ce,  on 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T.  2,  R.  3  E. 

Specimens  of  sulphuret  of  copper  were  obtained  from  some  old  diggings  on  Uie  S. 
W.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  T.  1,  R.  5  E.  The  couise  of  this  range  is  about  S.  20"  E.  Cow)er 
was  mined  here  as  early  as  1838,  and  two  or  three  loads  of  ore  were  brought  to  Mine- 
ral Point  for  reduction.  A  specimen  from  this  locality  afforded  10.86  per  cent,  of  metal- 
lic copper. 

STATISTICS  OF  ZINC  ORE. 

The  statistics  of  the  production  of  zinc  ores  are  believed  to  be  complete,  and  to  em- 
brace the  annual  production  from  the  year  1860  (at  which  time  the  zinc  ores  began  to 
be  utilized)  to  October,  1876.  The  ore  is  all  consumed  at  La  Salle,  111.,  by  four  com- 
panies. By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  ore  is  shipped  from  Mineral  Point;  the  other 
points  aje  Phitteville,  Council  Hill,  and  Galena. 

The  blende  is  shipped  in  its  crude  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  mines;  but  the  carbo- 
nate of  zinc  (drybone)  is  previously  roasted  or  calcined,  by  which  process  it  loses  its 
carbonic  acid,  which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  its  weight,  and  is  decreased  in  bulk 
in  the  same  ratio.  The  smaU  amount  of  water,  which  is  usually  present  as  a  mechani- 
cal mixture  with  the  ore,  is  also  driven  off. 

The  ore  is  calcined  in  a  small  and  inexpensive  furnace,  resembling  a  lime-kiln  in  its 
structure  and  object,  ca|)able  of  containing  about  sixty  tons  of  raw  ore.  Such  a  fnznaoe 
wiU  roast  about  twenty-five  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  requires  the  labor  of 
six  men  at  eight  hours  apiece  (three  shifts).  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
bituminous  coal  are  required  for  each  ton  of  ore. 

The  cost  of  carrying  the  ore  through  this  operation  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  a  furnace  and  requisite  tools  is  about  $300. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  zinc  ores  produced  in  the  lead  region  from  1860  to 
October  1, 1876.  The  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  books  of  the  four  manufacturing 
companies,  to  whom  1  am  greatly  indebted  for  their  ready  cooperation  and  assistance: 

Ttar.  tb9.        "  Ibt, 

1860 320»O00               

1861 266^000               

1862 

1863 1,120>000              

1864 3,173,333              

1865 4,198,200               

1866 7,373,333              

1867 5,181,445  841.310 

1868 4,302,383  3*078,436 

1869 4,547.971  6,252,420 
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SmUhionite,  BUnds, 

Tear,                                                                              Ibt,  Ibt. 

1870 4,429,585  7,414,022 

1871 16,618,160  9,303,625 

1872 27,694,574  16,256,970 

1873 20,538,946  15,089,514 

1874 15,123,050  19,500,465 

1875 11,878,210  20,538,190 

1876,  to  October  lat 12,168,540  17,181,490 

Total 138,933,730  115,456.441 


The  following  statistics  of  the  shipment  of  ores  and  metals  over  the  Mineral  Point 
raihoad  were  furnished  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  Spensley,  of  Mineral  Point: 

Ytar,                            Leadylba,           ZineOrei^lbt,         SptlUr^lbi,    Lettd^WhUe^  Ibi, 
1857 1,780,490  


1858 3,451,539           

1859 2,991,925           

1860 3,548,335                240,000           

18ei 2,360,663                200,000           

1862 2,511,161           

1863 2,180,570                840,000           

1864 1,763,769              2,380,000             

1865 2,708,478             3,148,650           

1866 1,837,720              5,380,000             103,400           

1867 2,854,000  2,660,000             701,210               67,510 

1868 2,854,397  4,484,000             630,580             983,010 

1869 1,948,000              8,780,000           1.317,370 

1870 4,352,400            12,740,000           1,360»000 

1871 3,027,520            21,140,000           

1872 3,577,777            30,900,000           

1873 1,972,230            27,414,000           

1874 ...  3,077,020            28,022,000           

1875 2,632,940            31,538,000           

1876,  to  October  1,  2,402,000            23,538,000           


These  estimates  will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  pig  lead,  and  the  zinc  ores  pro^ 
duced  in  the  norl^em,  central,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Lead  region;  and  all  the  spelter 
and  zinc  white  produced  at  the  old  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Works,  which  have  lately  been 
torn  down  and  sold. 

The  statement  of  zinc  ores  shipped  by  the  railroad  is  much  too  small  to  represent  tho 
true  production  of  this  part  of  the  Lead  region,  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  overloading 
the  can,  and  for  calcination,  which  would  make  the  amount  fully  one-fourth  greater. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD  ORE 

in  the  Lead  Region,  from  January  i,  1862,  to  October  i,  18^6, 

During  the  progress  of  this  survey,  much  time  and  care  have  been  devoted  to  this 
portion  of  the  work,  in  writing  to  and  personally  soliciting  information  from  all  persons 
possessed  of  it,  and  especially  from  the  smelters.  We  have  sought  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  lead  ore  produced  annually  in  each  district,  and  a  conlmned  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  for  the  Lead  region. 
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Had  it  been  possible,  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  prepaie  the  statement  of  each 
district  from  the  mines  therein  contained;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  written  account  has 
been  kept  by  the  owners^  of  the  lead  ore  produoed  from  any  range,  mine,  or  diggings, 
extending  back  a  suiiicient  number  of  years  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Statements  of  the  production  of  individual  mines  and  ranges  have  been  frequently 
furnished,  and  when  they  were  believed  to  be  reliable,  they  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  preceding  part  of  tlie  report.  Such  statements,  however,  are  usually  based  on  the 
memory  of  the  persons  who  give  them,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  liable  to  error. 

The  lead  ore  produced  in  each  district  is  seldom  exported  from  it  as  such,  but  is 
usually  reduced  by  the  furnaces  of  that  district,  and  then  exported  as  pig  lead.  There- 
fore it  was  believed  that  the  most  accurate  statistics  could  be  obtained  from  the  books 
of  the  smelters;  accordingly  circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  each  of  them,  to  which 
in  most  instances  they  immediately  responded,  giving  a  full  and  complete  statemait 
taken  directly  from  their  books,  and  leaving  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  Some  were 
unable  to  do  so,  as  their  old  accounts  were  lost  or  mislaid,  and  some,  perhaps,  were  un- 
willing to  have  a  detailed  statement  of  their  business  published.  All  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  circular  were  personally  visited,  and  a  statement  giving  the  general 
average  obtained.  Although  some  of  the  individual  statements  herewith  submitted 
may  be  liable  to  slight  error,  yet  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  estimates  are,  as  a 
whole,  rather  too  small  than  too  large;  and  that  they  are  as  reliable  as  it  is  now  possible 
to  make  them.  We  are  tlius  enabled  to  give  Uie  products  of  the  separate  jMurts  of  the 
district,  and  a  total  of  the  whole. 

In  presenting  these  statistics,  besides  the  product  of  the  fumax^,  some  remarks  will 
be  added  as  to  the  localities  of  the  mines  which  form  its  supply,  and  the  numwr  and 
kind  of  fumaoes. 

BEETOWN  DISTRICT. 

CoDunendng  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Lead  region  and  proceeding  eefitward,  the 
first  is  the  Beetown  furnace,  in  which  is  smelted  all  the  ore  of  the  Beetown  digging, 
together  with  that  of  Muscalonge,  Nip  and  Tuck  and  Hackett^s  diggings. 

The  furnace  is  owned  and  operated  by  Hon.  Christopher  Hutchinson,  by  whom  it  was 
built  in  1868.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  of  the  ore  of  the  above  mentioned  district  was 
smelted  at  Potosi.  It  is  a  reverberatory  furnace,  known  as  a  Drummond,  with  a  capa- 
city of  9,000  pounds  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  consumes  one  and  three-fourths  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  is  operated  by  two  men. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  lead  ore  smelted,  from  June  19,  1868,  to  October  1,  1876,  is 
as  follows: 

Yecr,                                 Pounds  of  Ore.  Tear,                               PoufuUo/Ort. 

1868 800,000  1873 850,000 

1869 1,100,000  1874 1.000.000 

1870 1,700,000     1875 800,000 

1871 1,800,000     1876 ...   700,000 

1872...* 900,000  

Total 9,150,000 


PLATTEVILLE  DISTRICT. 


Proceeding  eastward,  the  next  is  the  Platteville  district,  which  has  two  fumaoee,  both 
near  the  village.  Here  is  smelted  all  the  ore  raised  in  the  Platteville  and  Whig  dig- 
gings;  and  also  that  from  Big  Patch  in  the  town  of  Smelser: 
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Tfar.                                           FvmaeeNoA.  Furnace  No.  2,  Total. 

1862 800,000  350,000  1,150,000 

1863 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1864 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1865 500,000  350,000  850,000 

1866 500,000  350,000  850,000 

1867 500,000  350,000  a50,000 

1868 450,000  a50,000  800,000 

1869 450,000  350,000  800,000 

1870 450,000  350,000  800,000 

1871 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1872 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1873 400,000  200,000  600,000 

1874 •  500,000  500,000 

1875 504,000  504,000 

1876 1,044,000  1,044,000 

Total 8,498,000  4,050,000  12,548,000 


Tbe  above  table  gives  in  round  numbers  the  product  of  the  Platteville  district  since 
1861 ;  it  is,  however,  only  an  approximation  made  by  the  smelters  themselves,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  tolerably -correct.  Furnace  No.  1,  owned  by  Messrs.  Straw  &  Spensley,  is  a 
blast  furnace  having  two  hearths,  and  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village. 

Furnace  No.  2,  owned  by  Mr.  Coates,  is  situated  near  the  railroad  depot.  It  is  a  blast 
furnace  of  two  hearths,  and  has  not  been  worked  since  some  time  in  1873.  Nothing 
more  tlian  a  verbal  statement  of  its  annual  average  could  be  obtained. 

POTOSI  DISTRICT. 

There  have  been,  at  various  times  since  1861,  four  furnaces  operating  in  the  vicinity, 
of  which  only  two  are  now  worked.    They  are  as  follows,  in  kind  and  condition: 

Vance's  Furnace  ceased  work  in  -  -  -  -  1868 

Gibson  &  Co.  ceased  work  in  -  -  -  -  -      1871 

A.  W.  Emery's  furnace,  situated  near  Rockville,  is  a  reverbatocy,  with  a  capacity  of 
6,000  pounds  to  every  24  hours.  Thomas  Hymer  &  Co.'s  furnace,  situated  near  British 
Hollow,  is  a  blast  furnace  of  one  hearth. 

Previous  to  1868,  all  the  ore  from  the  Bectown  district  was  smelted  at  these  furnaces, 
in  addition  to  that  which  they  now  smelt,  which  comprises  the  mines  of  Potosi,  British 
and  Dutch  Hollows,  and  Rockville. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  ore  smelted  at  the  several  furnaces  could  not  be  obtained, 

but  from  the  verbal  statements  of  the  several  smelters,  the  following  estimate  has  been 

prepared  which  is  believed  to  be  neariy  correct: 

Pounds  qf  Lead  Pounds  qf  Lead 

Tear.  Ore  Smelted.  Tear.    .  Ore  Smelted. 

1862 6,050,000           1870 1,900,000 

1863 5,120,000           1871  2,2:^0,000 

1864 4,500,000           1872 1,400,000 

1865 5,200,000           1873 1,500,000 

1866 4,400,000           1874 750,000 

1867 .  3,500,000           1875 700,000 

1868 2,600,000           1876  to  Oct.  1st 650,0<>J 


1869 2,200,000 


Total  from  January  1, 1862  to  October  1, 1876 42,700,000 
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HAZ£L  GREEN  DISTRICT. 

This  district  embraces  all  of  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Hazen  Green, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  ore  produced  between  the  Sinsinawa  river  and  the  Coon  branch  of 
the  Galena  river. 

The  furnace  is  a  new  blajBt-fumaoe  of  one  hearth,  and  a  capacity  of  100  pigs  (of  70 
pounds  each),  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Messn.  Crawford, 
Mills  &  Co.,  who  furnished  the  following  statement  from  their  books.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Hard  Scrabble  branch,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  village  of  Hazel  Green. 

Pounds  oj  Lead  Povnda  fjflAoA 

Tear,  OretmclUd.  Year.  Oreemelied. 

1862 2,027,047  1870 1,223,250 

1863 1,262,640  1871 1,280,917 

1864 837,597  1872 1,278,524 

1865 753,821  1873 1,046,626 

1866 797,421  1874  830,174 

1867 1,334,640  1875  735,395 

1868 1,541,670  1876,  to  October  Ist 723,193 

1869 1,315.970  

Totalfrom  January  1,1862  to  October  1, 1876  16,938,885 


NEW  DIGGINGS  DISTRICT. 

This  district  embraces  the  diggings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village;  all  east  of  Uie  Coon 
branch  of  Galena  river  as  far  as  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Benton. 

The  furnace  is  a  blast  of  two  hearths,  and  is  known  as  the  Democrat  furnace.  It  is 
situated  about  two  miles  north  of  New  Diggings.  It  was  worked  from  1864  to  1869  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Wilde,  of  Dubuque,  and  since  then  has  been  worked  by  T.  G.  Stevens  &  Co. 

Pound*  of  Lead  Pounds  qf  Lead 

Fear.  Ore  smelted.  Tear,  Oresmelied. 

1862 1,050,000  1870 2,200,000 

186;3 1,200.000  1871 1,700,000 

1864 1,125,000  1872 1,650,000 

1865 1,200,000  1873 1,128,000 

1866 1,100,000  1874 1,200,000 

1867 1,150,000  1875 1,200,000 

1868 1,200,000  1876,  to  October  Ist....    1,300,000 

1869 1,100,000  

Total  from  January  1,  1862,  to  October  1, 1876 19.5aS,000 


In  addition  to  this,  there  was  smelted  at  the  Jefferson  furnace,  by  T.  G.  Stephens  & 
Co.,  as  follows: 

Pounds  <if  Ore  Pounds  qf  Ore 

Tear,  smeitsd.  Tear,  smelted, 

1862 1 ,098,938  1866 1 ,073.415 

1863 1,326,19S  1867 1,050,597 

1864 1,112.095  1868 1,429,158 

1865 1,078,609  1869 1,515,323 

Total 9,684,333 


The  furnace  used  was  a  Drummond,  with  a  capacity  of  7,000  lbs.  per  twenty-four  hours. 
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SHULLSBURG  DISTRICT. 


The  minefl  embraced  in  this  district  are  situated  in  T.  1,  R.  2  £.,  and  some  in  the 
0outh  part  of  T.  2,  R.  2  E.,  being  not  a  very  large  but  quite  productive  district. 

There  are  two  furnaces  in  operation  in  the  district  No.  1  is  now  operated  by  Mr.  B. 
Spenslejf  of  Shullsburg,  and  was  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs.  Quinch  & 
Estey,  of  that  place.  It  is  a  blast  furnace  of  two  hearths,  situated  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village,  on  the  Shullsburg  branch.  No.  2  is  also  a  blast  furnace  of  two 
hearths,  capable  of  smelting  12,000  pounds  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  six  men. 
It  is  also  situated  near  the  Shullsburg  branch,  about  four  miles  below  Shullsburg.  Prior 
to  June  1st,  1873,  it  was  operated  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  &  Sons.  At  that  time 
it  was  leased  to  Mr.  Wesley  Spensley,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  is  now  operated  by 
Messrs.  Spensley  &  Hutchinson.    A  full  account  has  been  furnished  of  their  production. 

Povnds  qf  Lead       Poundt  of  Lead 
Tear,  Ore  emelied  ai        Ore  tTnelted  at  Total. 

Furnace  iVo,  1.        Furnace  No.  2. 

1862 1,000,000  800,000  1,800,000 

1863 1,000,000  700,000  1,700,000 

1864 1,000,000  400,000  1,400,000 

1865 1,000,000  1,000,000  2,000,000 

1866 1,000,000  1,000,000  2,000,000 

1867 1,000,000  1,200,000  2,200,000 

1868 1,000,000  700,000  1.700,000 

1869 1,000,000  200,000  1,200,000 

'1870 1,463,986  400.000  1.863,986 

1871 1,250,362  400.000  1,650,862 

1872 1,146,448  300,000  1,446,448 

1873 1,084,221  250,000  1,334.221 

1874 1,000,000  700,000  1.700,000 

1875 900,000  900,000  1,800,000 

1876,  to  Oct.  1st 625,000  1,000,000  1,625,000 

Total 15,470,017  9,950,000  25,420,017 


MINERAL  POINT  DISTRICT. 


The  ore  smelted  at  the  Mineral  Point  furnaces  is  derived  from  all  the  mines  and  dig- 
gings in  the  vicinity  ol  the  dty.  Ore  is  also  brought  here  in  many  cases  from  long  dis- 
tances. The  ore  of  the  following  districts  is  also  smelted  here,  viz:  Mifflin,  Linden,  Lost 
Grove,  Diamond  Grove,  Duke's  Prairie,  and  Wiota. 

There  are  two  furnaces  now  in  operation.  No.  1  owned  by  Mr.  James  Spensley  is 
situated  one  mile  west  of  the  dty,  on  the  Spensley  branch  of  tlie  Pecatonica.  It  is  a 
Teverl>eratory,  with  a  capacity  of  6,500  lbs.  per  day.  There  is  also  a  blast  furnace  here 
of  two  hearths,  but  it  is  seldom  used,  except  for  smelting  slag  and  large  ore. 

Furnace  No.  2,  is  situated  about  a  mile  above  No.  1,  on  the  same  stream,  and  is  ope- 
rated l)y  Mr.  John  Spensley.  There  is  here  a  blast  furnace  of  three  hearths,  and  a  re- 
verberatory.    Tlie  latter  is  tlie  only  one  now  used. 

A  full  statement  has  been  given  by  Mr.  James  Spensley  of  furnace  No.  1,  and  is  in- 
serted below,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1862  and  1863,  which  have  been  estimated 
from  an  average  of  the  others.  The  amount  of  ore  smelted  at  furnace  No.  2,  from  1863 
10  1872  inclusive,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  John  Spensley  at  7,273,764  lbs.    As  the  annual 
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The  amoonta  smelted  by  Richards  &  Co.,  at  iheir  faniaoe  in  Warren,  Illinois,  ajne  ap- 
proximately ttB  follows: 

Toar.  Poundt,  Tear.  Pounds. 

1873.. 450,000  1875 250,000 

1874 300,000  1876,  to  October  Ist. .. .       200,000 


Inasmuch  as  no  detailed  statements  could  be  obtained  from  any  of  these  parties,  or 
anything  more  than  the  foregoing  approximations,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  and 
reliable  account  of  the  several  amounts  they  have  smelted  since  1862.  By  comparing 
tlieir  present  product  with  that  of  other  parties  in  former  years,  it  is  estimated  that 
they  have  smelted,  since  January  1,  1862,  about  one  hundred  million  pounds. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  compare  the  present  production  of  the  mines  with  tLo 
pasty  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  reproduce  the  following  statistics  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Lead  mines,  the  product  being  given  in  tons  of  metallic  lead.* 

Prkaptrcvat,  Price  per  ctH. 

Tear.  Tpne.     In  St.  Louie,  Tear.  Tone,  in  St.  Louis. 

1823 150           ....  1839 11,976  $4.38 

1824 78           ....  1840 11,987  4.38 

1825 297           ....  1841 14,150  3.50 

1826 428            ....  AtOaUna. 

1827 2,313  $4.50  1842..; 13,992  $2.24 

1828 4,958           3.30  1843 17,477  2.34 

1829 5,957           2.00  1844 19,521  2.82 

1830 5,331           2.13  1845 24,328  2.96 

1831 5,369          3.00  1846 23,513  2.88 

ia32 5,401           4.25  1847 24,145  3.17 

18:« 6,063          4.13  1848 21,312  3.24 

1834 7,699          4.25  1849 19,654  3.67 

1835 8,469          5.00  1850 17,768  4.20 

1836 11,390          5.13  1851 14,816  4.08 

1837 9,708           ....  1852 12,770  4.12 

1838 10,811           ....  1853 13,307  5.50 


I  am  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  N.  Ck)rwith  &  Co.,  of  Galena,  for  the  following  con- 
densed statement  of  the  production  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  mines: 

Teare.  Pige.  •  Tons. 

1821  to  1831 664,118  23,244 

1831  to  1841 1,591,950  55,718 

1841toia51 6,170,a57  215,979 

1851tol861 4,609,553  161.3:34 

1861tol871 2,419,98-5  84,700 

1872 200,000  7,000 

1873 200,000  7,000 

1874 150,000  5,400 

1875 150,000  5,400 

ToOct.1876 125,000  4,500 


1  See  Whitney's  Mefeallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  1864,  p.  4S1. 
3  The  weight  of  a  pig  of  lead  is  about  72  pounds. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  the  pteparation  of  tihis  report,  I  have  been  actuated  by  many  considerations  which 
have  to  a  great  extent  determined  its  character  and  contents.  In  the  first  place,  the 
space  which  can  justly  be  devoted  to  the  Lead  region  in  a  report  on  the  entire  state  is 
necessttiily  small,  and  involves  a  judicious  selection  of  the  material  collected  and  pre- 
pared. 

In  the  course  of  my  examinations  in  the  Lead  region,  I  have  found  in  all  places,  and 
among  all  peiBons  connected  with  the  mining  interests,  a  general  expression  of  a  desire 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in  those  portions  of 
the  Lead  region  more  or  less  remote  from  the  ones  in  which  they  reside.  To  furnish 
such  information  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate  object  of  a  work  of  tins  kind,  and  to  it, 
therefore,  I  have  devoted  about  two-thirds  of  this  report,  reserving  the  remainder  for 
the  geological  and  topographical  examinations  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Among  other  subjects  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  is  the  much-argued  ques- 
tion of  mining  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  No  discussion  of  thia  question  can  do 
it  justice  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  origin  of  tiie  crevices,  and  the  man- 
ner of  deposition  of  the  ores  and  associate  minerals  contained  in  the  mines  now  operated, 
since  these  questions  are  the  only  premises  from  which  we  can  derive  any  reliable  con- 
clusions. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  would  have  occupied  more  space  in  the  report  than  I 
felt  justified  in  devoting  to  theoretical  questions,  at  the  expense  of  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  important  practical  facts. 

The  subject  of  drainage  in  our  mines  is  one  of  great  importance;  at  present  it  is  ef- 
fected by  pumping,  and  by  levels  or  adits.  Pumping  is  at  best  but  a  temporary  expe 
dient,  and  when  stoam  is  employed  it  is  a  costiy  one;  it  effects  the  drainage  of  only  a 
comparatively  small  area,  and  when  the  pump  ceases  to  work,  water  immediately  returns 
Expensive  pumping  operations  are  only  warranted  where  large  bodies  of  ore  are  known 
to  exist,  within  a  small  area  of  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  drainage  effected  by  a  level  is  permanent  and  extensive,  al- 
though the  original  outiay  of  capital  is  large.  Our  mines  have  now  been  worked  so  long 
that  it  is  known  in  each  mining  locality  how  many  ranges  have  been  worked  to  the  nat- 
ural water  level,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  veins  of  ore  left  in  them  when  aban- 
doned. With  this  foreknowledge  it  is  not  difiicult  to  arrange  a  level  that  will  not  only 
drain  tiie  previously  known  ranges,  but  will  also  make  it  possible  to  work  any  others 
which  may  afterwards  be  discovered  in  its  vicinity;  a  system  which  is  further  favored  by 
the  well  known  parallelism  of  the  ranges. 

The  stratmn  in  which  levels  can  be  most  rapidly  excavated,  and  with  the  least  ex- 
pense, is  the  upper  or  thin-bedded  portion  of  the  Blue  limestone  (Trenton).  There  are 
no  interstratified  beds  of  clay  above  it,  and  usually  nothing  to  prevent  the  drainage  of 
all  tlie  Galena  limestone;  but  as  tiie  strata  sometimes  contain  slight  flexures,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  drive  a  level  in  the  same  formation.  Levels  driven  in  this,  the  upper 
pipe-clay  opening  have  the  additional  advantage  of  proving  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive openings  known  in  the  Lead  region. 

Judging  from  the  numl)er  of  levels  which  have  been  excavated,  and  tlie  success  which 
has  usually  attended  them  when  completed,  the  system  of  mining  by  levels  seems  to 
offer  the  safest  field  for  the  employment  of  capital. 

The  recent  inventions  and  improvement  in  pneumatic,  or  compressed  air  drills,  and 
in  mining  explosives,  such  as  dynamite  and  rendrock,  are  daily  rendering  the  excava- 
tion of  levels  a  much  less  laborious  tajsk. 
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There  is  another  method  by  which  drainage  of  mines  has  sometimes  Yieen  effected, 
and  which  might  in  many  other  places  be  employed  to  advantage.  It  is  by  simply  diill- 
ing  a  hole  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  some  of  the  underlying  day  beds  of  tlie 
Trenton.  In  this  way  a  passage  is  often  effected  for  tlie  escape  of  the  water,  of  which 
it  ifvill  often  avail  itself  until  the  opening  becomes  closed  with  mud  from  the  mine,  when 
a  new  hole  has  to  be  drilled. 

In  many  portions  of  the  Lead  region,  but  more  especially  in  the  southern  and  oentza 
parts,  there  is  a  desire  which  has  often  been  earnestly  expressed  to  me,  that  a  survey 
should  be  made  of  the  ore-bearing  ranges  both  old  and  new.  Such  a  survey,  to  be  of 
any  practical  benefit,  should  be  made  with  a  transit  and  level,  and  with  the  utmost 
accuracy.  It  should  be  made  underground  when  possible,  and  when  not,  it  should  be 
made  on  tlie  surface,  locating  the  ranges  from  the  shafts.  The  survey  of  each  district 
should  be  referred  to  certain  fixed  points,  whose  location  and  elevation  sliould  be  accu- 
rately ascertained.  The  location  of  these  points  with  reference  to  each  other  could  at 
any  time  be  ascertained  by  triangulation  if  thought  necessary.  The  whole  should  then 
be  mapped  on  a  suitable  scale  and  published  with  tiie  field  notes. 

The  advantages  derived  from  such  a  survey  are  chiefly  the  following:  (1)  In  ranges 
which  are  now  worked,  it  would  be  easy  to  reproduce  on  the  surface  the  areas  worked 
out  below,  and  from  the  known  course  of  the  range  the  miner  could,  with  conaderablc 
certainty,  locate  his  shafts  so  as  to  reach  the  unworked  portions,  thus  effecting  a  large 
saving  of  ti'me,  labor  and  money  wasted  in  prospecting.  (2)  The  surface  of  the  Lead 
region  is  rapidly  l>ecoming  an  agricultural  country.  In  many  places  the  old  shafts  are 
being  filled,  the  dump  piles  are  being  removed,  and  all  surface  vestiges  of  once  val- 
uable ranges  are  becoming  obliterated.  Many  of  these  ranges  were  worked  many 
years  since  for  lead  ore  alone,  to  the  natural  water  level,  and  abandoned  with  valuable 
bodies  of  ore  still  remaining  in  tiiem;  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  production  of  zinc 
ore,  which  is  now  between  tiiree  and  four  times  that  of  lead  ore,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  may  l)ecome  profitable  to  work  tliem  again.  From  a  survey  sudi  as  is  outlined 
above,  the  location  of  old  shafts  and  ranges  could  at  any  time  1)e  restored.  (3)  It  would 
conduce  to  the  systematic  working  of  the  mines  in  the  future,  by  forming  a  basis  to 
which  private  surveys  could  be  referred,  and  would  indicate  tiie  points  where  levels 
could  be  most  successfully  placed  for  the  drainage  of  the  mines. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  will  occur  to  persons  actually  engaged 
in  mining.  Probably  there  is  enough  money  wasted  in  prospecting  every  year,  which 
would  ))e  saved  by  such  a  survey,  to  cany  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 
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Andrews,  Dr.  £.,  96. 
Angelica,  elevations,  107. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  283. 

Trenton  limestone,  303. 
Anglesite,  29,  693. 
Annual  Report  of  1873,  5. 

1874,  45. 

1875,  67. 
Ansley  Range,  741. 
Antisdel,  89. 
Apatite,  29. 
Appleton  brick,  237. 

flax  used  at,  341. 
Galena  limestone  at,  312. 
springs  at,  148. 
Arcnffian  formations,  general  description, 
248,461. 

areas,  isolated,  248,  501. 
table  of  isolated  areas,  503. 
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Arlington,  elevations  in,  442. 
general  description,  585. 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  547. 
St.  Peters  sandstone,  556. 
Arrangement  of  report  of  Cent.  Wis.,  411. 
Arsenical  Nickel,  28. 
Arsenides,  28. 
Artesian  Wells,  149. 

in  Auroiaville,  150-159. 
Byron,  150,  15,^. 
Calumet,  150,  158. 
Fond  du  Lac,  150-154. 
Green  Bay,  150. 
Janesville,  151, 166. 
Madison,  50,  533. 
Manitowoc,  150,  162. 
Mdwaukee,  151,  164,  336. 
Oakfield,  150,  155. 
Oshkosh,  150,  151,  155.  158. 
Palmyra,  151.  161. 
Poysippi,  150-159. 
Racine,  151,  163. 
Rushford,  150,  159. 
Sheboygan,  151,  164. 
Taycheedah,  150,  154. 
Watertown,  150,  160. 
Whitewater,  150,  162. 
Western  Union  Junction,  151,  162, 
336. 
possibilities   of   obtaining,    at   other 
points,  167. 
Ashford,  elevations,  107. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  350,  ^56. 
Ashippun,  Cincinnati  shales  in,  317. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  340,  343. 
Asphaltum,  29. 
AuDum,  elevations  in,  107. 
Anrora,  Artesian  wells  in,  130,  159. 

cranberries  in,  186. 
Avon,  elevations  in,  107, 169. 
Aztalan,  elevations,  107. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 


B. 

Baeon,  C.  S.,  93, 106. 
BaUeys  Harbor,  204. 

Niagara  limestone  at,  352,  353. 
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Ballard  Ran^e,  742. 
Bar,  691. 
Baraboo,  595. 

ranges,  427,  504,  523. 

elevations,  446. 

river,  420. 
Barite,  29,  693. 
Bark  river,  136. 
Barometrical   Observations,   106,  429, 

649. 
Barry,  Rev.  A.  C ,  152. 
Bartholomew's  Bluff,  264,  265. 
Barton,  elevations,  107. 
Bass  Lake,  139. 
Beach  Formation,  A,  219. 

B,  224. 

C,  225. 
D  225. 

Beach  line,  131,  226.  228. 

elevations  of,  228. 
Bear  Lake,  140. 
Beaver  Dam,  elevations,  107. 

peat  in,  244. 

springs  in,  143. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Beetown  District,  695,  744. 
Belgium,  elevations,  107. 
Beltevne,  elevations,  107. 
Beloit.  elevations,  107. 

dnft,  213,  215,  226. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  292,  297,  298, 
305. 
Berlin,  Springs,  near,  142,  149. 

red  clay  at,  223. 

peat  near,  243. 

porphyry  at,  249,  520. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  267. 
Big  Bend,  Oconto  river,  267. 
Big  Bull  Fails,  486,  494. 
Big  Foot  Prairie,  136. 
Black  Ci*eek,  281. 
Black  lead,  27. 
Black  river  421 
Black  River  Falls,  493,  546,  565. 

station,  499. 
Blaney,  J.  V,  Z.,  35,  146.  . 
Blende,  Black  Jack,  28. 
Bloomfield,  elevations,  107. 
Bine  Beds,  Upper,  291,  296. 

Lower  291  294. 
Blue  limestone,  291,  560,  680. 
Blue  Mounds,  661. 

Bode,  Gustavus,  analyses  by,  30,  35,  72, 
86,  88,  146,  164,  282,  309,  381,  390,  393. 
Borings  in  peat,  242-245. 
Bomite,  692. 
Bowlders,  208,  218, 618. 

of  clay,  210. 

of  gravel,  219. 
Bowlder  Clay,  217,  220. 
Bow's  Hill,  '266. 
Bradford,  elevations,  107. 

Galena  limestone  in,  308. 
Brandecke,  Dr.  L.,  analysis  by,  161. 
Brick,  manufacture  of,  235,  630,  665. 

fire,  470. 
Brighton,  elevations,  107. 


Brillion,  elevations,  107. 

marble,  347. 
Bristol,  601. 

elevations,  107,  108,441. 

Lower  Ma^nesian  limestone  in,  547. 
Brooks,  Maj.  T.  B..  45,  60,  64,  72. 

survey  of  1874,  60. 
Brookfleld,  elevations,  108. 
Brooklyn,  springs  in,  149. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  277. 
Brown,  Rev.  W.  F.,  9:3. 
Brown  connty,  Cincinnati  shales  in,  31S. 
Brown  Deer,  397,  399, 
Brown  Rock,  291,  695. 
Brown's  Lake,  140. 
Bnckert's  Fountain,  161. 
Bnell,  I.  M.,  93. 
Buff  limestone,  291,  560,  680. 
Buff  beds,  Upper,  291,  293. 

Lower  291 
Buikling  Stone,  249,  284,  290,  304,  3QS, 
3:37,  3f2, 347,  382, 383,  545, 554.  562, 6(39, 
680. 
Bull  Falls,  483. 
Burnett,  elevations  in,  108. 
Burlington,  drift,  203,  206,  208,  211,  212. 

elevations,  108. 

Niagara  limestone  near,  372. 
Burke,  601. 

elevations  in,  439. 
Byron,  135. 

Nia^^ara  limestone  in,  344. 

Sprmj^  in,  148. 

Artesian  wells  in,  150,  154,  155. 
Byron  Beds,  335,  345-^48,  384. 


c. 

Calcite,  29,  693. 
Calamine,  29,  693. 

district,  739. 
Calamus,  elevations,  108. 

peat,  244. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  277. 
Caledonia,  elevations,  108,  443. 

cranberries,  186. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  277. 

Potsdam  sandstone  in,  589. 

quartzite,  504,  512. 
Calumet,  elevations,  108. 

Artesian  wdls  in,  150,  158. 
Cambria,  544. 
Camp  Lake,  136. 
Camp  Douglas,  569. 
Canfleld,  W.  H.,  412,  515. 
Canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Mississippi 

river,  420. 
Carlton,  elevations,  108. 

Niagara  limestone,  378,  379. 
Carr,  E.  S.,  69. 
Cascade  Falls,  318,  333. 
Casco,  elevations,  108,  213. 

Niagai-a  limestone  in,  354. 
Castle  Rock,  676. 
Cedar  Creek,  136. 
Cedar  Lake,  140. 
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Cedarbnrg,  elevations,  108. 
spring,  108,  149. 
building  stone,  38^3. 
Niagara  limestone  at,  362,  378,  379. 
Celestite,  29. 
Cement  Rock,  295-405. 
Center,  elevations,  108. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  803. 
Centerviiie,  elevations,  109. 

Drift  in,  228. 
Centerville  District,  722. 
Centralia,  475,  530. 
Central  Wisconsin,  report  on,  407-639. 
District,  410. 
Area  of,  409. 

Surface  features,  413,  424. 
River  systems,  413. 
Watersheds  of,  424. 
Former  drainage  of,  426. 
Relations  of  topography  to  geology, 

447. 
Geological  formations  of,  448. 
Drift  and  driftless  areas,  448. 
Vegetation  and  soils,  449. 
Topographical  subdivisionB,  453. 
General  geological  structure  of,  457. 
Archaean  rocks  of,  461-524. 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  of,  525-607. 
Potsdam  sandstone  of,  525-547. 
Lower  Mswmeaian  Hmestoue  of,  547- 

555. 
St  Peters  sandstone  of,  555-558. 
Trenton  limestone  of,  558-562. 
Galena  limestone  of,  562. 
Local  details,  Silurian  formations, 

563,  607. 
Quatemaiy  deposits,  608-632. 
Microscopic  liUioiogy,  637-639. 
Cerussite.  29,  694. 
Chalcop^^rite,  28, 693. 
Chalcosite,  28. 
Chalybeate  Springs,  148. 
Chambcrlin,  J.  H.,  v.,  52,  93, 106. 
Chamberlin,  T.  C,  6,  44,  46,  64,  65,  66. 
71,  85,  427,  502,  504,  506,  521,  542,  543, 
553,  557,  559,  673. 
Party  of,  1873,  8. 
Party  of,  1874,  51. 
Champlain,  219,  224. 
Chandler,  Dr.  C.  F.,  146, 165. 
Charlestown,  elevations,  109. 
Chert,  268. 
ChUton,  109,  223. 
Chimneys,  690. 
Christiana,  elevations,  170,  436. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Cincinnati  Group,  in  Eastern  Wisconsin, 
314r^26. 
in  Lead  region,  685. 
Fossils  in,  315, 320. 
Clark  County,  general,  563, 

Special  references,  461,  529,  541. 
Clay  Banks,  elevations,  109. 
Clear  Lake,  140. 
Clifton,  137. 

Brick  made  at,  238. 
Cincinnati  formation  at,  318. 


Clifton,  Niagara  limestone  at,  339. 
Clinton,  elevations,  109. 

Iron  ore  deposit,  327-3J35. 
Clyman,  elevations,  109. 
Coal,  316,  317. 
Cobb,  J.  M.,  171. 
Cold  Spring,  elevations,  109. 
Columbia  County,  general,  579. 

Special  references,  529,  532,  534,  547, 
558. 
Columbus,  elevations,  442. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 
Como  Lake,  139. 
Comstock,  Gen.  C.  B.,  61,  104. 
Conant's  Kapids,  478,  564. 
Concord,  elevations,  109. 

Cranberries  in,  186. 
Conglomerate,  254. 
Conover,  A.  D.,  v,  9,  651. 
Cooperstown,  elevations,  109. 

J^iagara  limestone,  350,  354,  383. 
Copper,  27,  210.  619. 

Carbonate,  28. 

in  Lead  Region,  741. 
Copperas,  29. 
Coral  Beds,  Upper,  3a5,  ^51,  357,  384. 

Lower,  335,  348,  351,  384. 
Coral  Reefe,  369-371. 
Cottoge  Grove,  600. 

Elevations,  437. 

St.Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 
Conrtland,  elevations,  444. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Cranberries,  182,  186,  187. 
Crawford,  J.  W.  T.,  9. 
Crevice,  689. 
Cross  Plains,  elevations,  436. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  559. 
Cuprite,  28. 
Current,  along  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 

130,  132. 
Cyanite,  29 


D. 

Dale,  elevations,  109. 
Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin,  570. 
Dana,  Prof.  J.  D.,  79,  370. 
Dane,  elevations,  170,  440. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 

County,  general,  597, 

Special  references,  529,  534,  558. 
Daniells,  Prof.  W.  W.,  analyses  by,  6, 60, 

64,  72,  284,  285,  339,  345,  381,  680. 
Daniels,  Edward,  68,  69,  95,  647. 
Darien,  206. 

elevations,  109. 
Darlington,  681. 
Darwin,  Cbas.,  370. 
Davies,  Prof.  J.  E.,  26,  6t 
Davis,  W.  N.,  158. 
Day,  Dr.  F.  H.,  369,  871. 
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Daytionf  Mendota  beds,  266. 
Deerfteld,  elevations,  4:^8. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Dekorra,  elevations,  4i38. 
Delavan,  elevations,  109. 

Springs,  147,  149. 

Lake,  186.  189. 
Delafleld,  elevations,  105,  213. 

Springs,  81,  149. 

Cranberries,  186. 

Drift,  211. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  389,  348. 
Delona,  elevations,  447. 
Dendritic  Markings,  550. 
De  Pere,  elevations,  109. 

Galena  limestone,  812. 

Cincinnait  shales,  818. 

Iron  ore,  near,  iiii8. 
Devil's  Lake,  507^11. 
Devonian,  895-405. 
Diagonal  valley,  99. 
Diggings  — 

Adams  &  Bowder,  729. 

Adkinson,  698. 

Alderson,  J,  700. 

Anthony  &  Dixon,  709. 

Arthur  &  Co.,  698,  786. 

Ashworth,  E.,  712. 

Badcroft,  787, 

Brainbridge,  718. 

Brainbridge,  Mundy  &  Maighn,  718. 

Brainbridge  &  Vipond,  718. 

Bennett  &  Brady,  785. 

Bennett  &  Co.,  785. 

Benton  District,  717. 

Biddick,  7:J8. 

Big  Patch.  721. 

Big  Pomp,  706. 

Bininger  Range,  706. 

Black  &  Co.,  701. 

Blackney,  Donahue  &  Co.,  723. 

Bohan  &  Co.,  7.'^5. 

British  HoUow,  700. 

Brown  Bros,  k  Parish,  696. 

Brown  &  Co.,  789. 

Brown  &  Cluthera,  787. 

Brown,  Doiige  &  Co.,  710. 

BuU  Pump  l{ange,  706,  717. 

Bunoome,  708. 

Cain  &  Read,  7:38. 

Calamine,  789. 

Carpenter  &  Bennett,  708. 

Carter  &  Owens,  781. 

Carter  &  Samuels,  722. 

Catchall,  712. 

CentorviUe,  722. 

Champion,  710. 

Chandler's,  707. 

Clark's,  706. 

Clayton  &  Co.,  739. 

Clebenstein,  7:^. 

Clegg,  Samuel,  781. 

CoiUy  &  Sons,  788. 

Connaughton  &  Casserly,  735. 

Cox  &  Sons,  788. 

Craig,  710. 


Diggings  —  continued. 
CVaig  Level  Co.,  710. 
Craig,  Sanden  &  Campbell,  710. 
Croesly,  J.  &  Co.,  696. 
Crossly  &  Bass,  696. 
Cumow  &  Pdlow  Range,  700. 
Davis  &  Co.,  725. 
DawBon's,  709. 
Diamond  Grove,  738. 
Dilger,  700. 

Dodgeville  District,  730. 
Drybone,  709,  716. 
Diybone  Hollow  Range,  723. 
Duncan  Range,  720. 
Dunn  &  Son,  787. 
Dunstaji  Range,  725. 
Dutch  HoUow,  701. 
Dutch  Hollow  Level  Co.,  701. 
Dutch  Lot,  711. 
Dutch  Range,  721. 
Edwards  State,  707. 
Edwards,  John,  706. 
Emery  &  Davis,  700. 
Eustice,  Richard  &  Co.,  706. 
Eustice,  W.  H.  &  Bro..  707 
Evans,  Mrddeth,  731. 
Fairplay  Level  Co.,  704. 
Farwell  &  Co.,  7:i2. 
Flynn,  Lynch  &  Co.,  724. 
Frame  &  Co.,  740. 
Furfee  &  Co.,  789. 
Garden  &  Son,  789. 
Gillilan,  Henry,  700. 
GUlis  Range,  720. 
Goldswortliy  &  Bro.,  736. 
Goldsworthy  &  Hocks,  787. 
Graham  Mining  Co.,  697. 
Grant,  699. 

Greenwood  &  Miller,  709. 
Griflwold,  700. 
Hackett's,  767. 
HaU  &  Rain,  712. 
Hamilton,  740. 
Hari)cr,  Hird  &  Co.,  711. 
Hams  &  Lon£[,  786. 
Harris  &  Sta3ey,  725. 
Harvey,  718. 

Hawkms,  Thos.,  &  Co.,  721. 
Haael  Green  Mining  Co.,  707. 
Hayward  Range,  7uO. 
Hendy,  Davcy,  Sobey  &  Co.,  731, 
Heller  &  Pariah,  722. 
Hicks,  Fiddick  &  Co.,  708. 
Highlajid  District,  72:3. 
Hinderliter  k  Sons,  723. 
Hitchins  &  Terrill,  733. 
Hoare  Bros.,  786. 
Homsnoggle  Ridge,  726. 
Howe  &  Alderson,  712. 
Hutchcroft  &  lliomas,  698. 
Hutchinson,  Dewev  &  Co.,  698. 
Huxtable  &  Son,  63:3. 
Irish,  716. 

Jacobs,  R.  S.  &  W.  J.,  729. 
Jacka  &  Waggoner,  733. 
Jackson  &  Co.,  784. 
Jeffrey  &  Bro.,  737. 
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Diggings  —  continued. 
Jeftrey  &  May,  787. 
Jenkins,  MiUer  &  Co.,  722. 
Johns  &  Harvey,  708. 
Jones,  Hugh,  731. 
Jones,  Farrager  &  Owens,  780. 
Joseph,  H.,  738. 
Kessans,  Barney,  709. 
Kesting,  Hinea  &  Co.,  709. 
Laiubly  Range,  731. 
Langstaff  &  GiUan.  701. 
Leakeley  Estate,  712 
Level  Company,  719. 
Linden  District,  726. 
Linden  Mine,  726. 
Ijoomis  <fe  Co.,  698. 
Lost  Grove,  739. 
Lutey  &  Co.,  736. 
Maguire,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  723. 
Mankey  &  Son,  737. 
Manning  &  Delaney,  726. 
Manwanng  &  Madison  Range,  706. 
Martin  &  Cramer,  738. 
McBreen  &  Co.,  707. 
McCaffery,  Smith  &  Co.,  719. 
McCoy  Water-wheel  Range,  706. 
McDermott  &  Co.,  739. 
McElroy  Bros.,  719. 
McNulty,  714. 
Meloy  &  Fox,  716. 
Meredith,  699. 
Messersmith  Range,  720. 
Metcalf,  Harker  &  Alexander,  718. 
Mifflin,  721. 
Mills,  Gabriel,  708. 
Minend  Point  District,  733. 
Mineral  Point  Mining  Co.,  735. 
Missouri  Range,  720. 
Mitchell  &  Pollard,  734. 
Mottat  &  Co.,  707. 
Monroe,  740. 
Morrison,  D.,  729. 
MuUigan  &  Francis,  723. 
Muscalunge,  697. 
Nichols  &  Holmes,  736. 
Nip  &  Tuck,  697. 
Oakland  Mining  Co.,  717. 
Gates  &  Eustice,  706. 
Opir  &  Lancaster,  738. 
Owens  &  Powell,  730. 
Pascoe  &  Collins,  733. 
Peak  &  Blair,  701. 
Pearce,  Jos.,  731. 
Pearce  &  Son,  739. 
Penitentiiuy,  721. 
Phillips  &  Walker,  699. 
Phoenix  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  713. 
Pierce  &  Trewather,  707. 
Piireon,  697. 
Platteville  District,  719. 
Porter's  Grove.  732. 
PoweU  &  Co.,  73:^. 
Poad,  Barrett  &  Tredinnick,  728. 
Prideaux  &  Henry,  736. 
Pridoaux,  Wm.,  734. 
Prisk  &  Coad,  734. 
Prisk  &  Paynter,  734. 


Diggings  —  continued. 
PurceU  &  Hardin,  740. 
Rain,  J.,  &  Co.,  712. 
Rain,  Young  &  Jenkins,  722. 
Raspberry  Range,  712. 
Richards,  71^5. 
Richards  &  Bums,  7')3. 
Richards  &  Faul,  729. 
Rickert,  Stephens  A:  Co.,  714. 
Ridgeway  Mine,  732. 
Ridgeway  Mining  Co.,  740. 
Rigger  &  Arthur,  739. 
Ritter  &  Bock,  698. 
Robarts  Range,  729. 
Robbins  &  Bros.,  712. 
Robinsons,  724. 
Robbins  Range,  720. 
Rockville,  699. 
Rogers  &  Mankey,  737. 
Ross,  J.  J.,  7li5. 
Rowe  &  Co.,  725. 
Rowe  &  Rowe,  706. 
Rowe  &  Vivian,  707. 
Rup  &  Son,  701. 
Schlosser  A  Co.,  739. 
Shepard  &  Co.,  738. 
Shields  &  Linden,  7<33. 
Short  &  Co.,  735. 
Short  &  Foster,  7:37. 
Showalter  &  Payton,  698. 
Shullsburg:  District,  713. 
Siddell  &  Co.,  724. 
SUverthom,  716. 
Simmons  ft  Sons,  706. 
Sinapee,  TM. 
Skinner,  Peter,  707. 
Smith  &  Anderson,  740. 
Smith  Range,  721. 
Spensley  &  Brown,  738. 
Spensley  &  Co.,  724. 
Spensley,  Winn  k  Co.,  709. 
Stone  &  Bryhon,  700. 
Stopline,  713. 
Suthers  &  Co.,  736. 
Swindlers  Ridge,  718. 
Tamblin,  Thos.,  729. 
Terrill  &  Badger  Ranges,  733. 
Tliomas  &  Co.,  698. 
Treglowns  &  Wickb,  729. 
Thrasher  Bros.,  739. 
Trewilla  &  Strong,  737. 
Tomeal,  707. 
Union  Mine,  732. 
Van  Meters  Survey,  732. 
Vivian  &  Sleep,  737. 
Warfield  Range.  700. 
Watkin  Range,  731. 
Whig,  720. 
Wliite  &  Whit«,  740. 
Wilcox,  696. 

Wilkinson  &  Cronin  Range,  721, 
Williams  &  Bro.,  707. 
Williams  &  CV),,  70:^. 
Williams  &  Edwards,  724. 
Williams,  Evan.  T.¥). 
Williams,  M.  J.  &  Co.,  719. 
Wiota,  740. 
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Diggings  —  continued. 

Woeglex  &  Co.,  7*5. 

Yellowstone,  739. 

Zag,  701. 
Districts,  Eastern  Wisoonsin,  94. 

CeutiHl  Wisconsin,  409. 

Lead  region,  645,  689. 
Dodge  ootinty,  143,  170,  271. 

drift  in,  203,  215. 

St  Peters  sandstone,  286,  287. 

iron  ore,  328. 
Ilod^eviUe  district,  730,  748. 
Dolomite  (see  Limestone),  29,  339,  693. 
Domes  of  rock,  202. 
Door  county,  225,  368. 
Dorward's  Glen,  511. 
Dover,  elevations,  109. 
Dmna^e,  Eastern  Wis.,  128. 

Central  Wis.,  413. 

Lead  region,  652. 

Changes  in,  174,  657. 
Di-ift,  Eastern  Wis.,  199-239. 

Central  Wis.,  60&-632. 

Lead  region,  665. 
Driitless  region,  608,  632,  665. 
Drift  w>ils,  189. 
Duck  Creek,  building  stone,  308. 

Galena  limestone,  312. 

Dunes,  233. 

Dunkirk,  elevations,  434. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  m,  548. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Donn,  elevations,  436. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  54S. 

E. 

Eagle,  elevations,  109. 

cranberries,  186. 

drift,  209-211-212. 

Cincinnati  shale,  316. 

Niagara  limestone,  340,  342. 
East  Troy,  elevations,  109. 

CaaUeman's  quarry,  203,  359. 
Eastern  Wisconsin  district,  91. 

Acknowlederments,  93. 

Extent  of  district,  94. 

Previous  publications  relating  to  the 
region,  95. 

Topography,  97. 

Elevations,  106. 

Hydrology,  drainage,  128. 

Origin    and    geological   relations   of 
lakes,  137. 

Water  supplv,  141. 

Artesian  wells,  149. 

Water  power,  171. 

Changes  in  drainage,  174. 

Native  vegetation,  176. 

Soils,  188.  .  .        .nn 

Quatemajy  formations,  drift,  199. 
Glacial  drfit,  Kettie  Range,  205. 
Bowlder  Clay  or  Till,  217. 
Modified  drift,  Champlain,  Beach  For- 
mation A.,  219. 
The  liower  Red  Clay,  221. 
Beach  Formation  B.,  224. 


Eastern  Wisconsin  district  —  corMimied. 

Upper  Red  Clay,  225. 

Beach  Formations  C.  and  D.,  and  Mod- 
ified Red  Clay,  225. 

Terraces,  228. 

Lake  encroachmenti  230. 

Dunes,  233. 

Erosion  and  deposit  in  proeress,  233. 

IndustTial  value  of  drift,  'S4t. 

Brick,  235. 

Shell  marl,  239. 

Peat,  240. 

Table  of  formations,  347. 

Archaean  formations,  248-256. 

Lower  Silurian.  Potsdam  sandstone, 
257-267. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  268-285. 

St,  Peters  sandstone,  285-290. 

Trenton  limestone,  290-305 

Galena  limestone,  305-314. 

Cincinnati  shales  and  limestone,  314, 
326. 

Upper  Silurian.  Clinton  iron  ore,  327, 

Niagara  limestone,  335-389. 

Lower  Hclderberg,  390-394. 

Elamilton  cement  rock,  395-405. 
Eaton,  elevations,  109. 
Eaton,  Prof.  J.  H.,  49, 412, 504,  594. 
Eau  Claire  river,  486. 
Economic  considerations,  drift,  234-630. 

Archaean  formations,  465. 

Potsdam,  545. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  284, 554. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  290. 

Trenton  limestone,  3(M,  652, 683. 

Galena  limestone,  307, 683. 

Cincinnati  shales,  316. 

Clinton  iron  ore,  327. 

Mayville  beds,  340. 

Lower  coral  beds,  349. 

Waukesha,  Racthe  and  Guelph  beds, 
880. 

Lower  Helderberg,  394. 

Hamilton  cement  rock,  400^05. 
Eden,  elevations,  109. 

Niagara  limostone  in,  344r^346. 
Ed^erton,  338. 
Edgerton,  B.  H.,  survey,  14. 
Egg  Harbor,  204, 228. 

elevations,  109, 229. 
Elevations,  Eajstem  Wisconsin,  106. 

Central  Wisconsin,  428. 

Lead  region,  650. 

Oconto  county,  14. 

of  lakes,  23, 24. 

of  summits.  24. 

of  beach  ridges.  228,  229. 

of  junction  St.  Peters  and  Trenton,  169 

R.  R.,  16-23. 

Madison  to  Elroy,  429. 

Elioy  to  Merrillon,  430. 

Waterloo  to  Madison,  430. 

Edgerton  to  Black  Earth.  4S0. 

Camp  Douglas  to  Randolph,  431. 

Tomah  to  Wausau,  431. 

'     *-«r8t  to  Merrillon,  432. 
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Elevations  — cowfintterf.   ^ 

Portage  to  Stevens  Point,  433. 
Stevens  Point  to  N.  line  of  township, 

29  433. 
Elba,  elevations,  109, 170.  . 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  4r^. 

Trenton  Umestone,  301. 
Elizabeth  Lake,  139. 
Elkhart  Lake,  140. 
Elkhorn,  212. 
Ellington,  springs,  149. 

Lower  Ma^esian  limestone,  lioU. 
Emmet,  elevations,  110. 
Empire,  elevations,  110. 

springs,  148-149. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  344,  34o. 
Encroachment,  Lake,  230. 
End,  Hon.  George,  164. 
Epidote,  28 

Erin,  elevations,  110,  213. 
Erosion  in  progress,  23:3. 
Eureka,  276. 
Excelsior,  elevations,  447. 

qnartzite,  504. 

F. 

Fairfield,  elevations,  447. 
Fairchild,  Gov.  L.,  71. 
Fairplay  district,  701. 
Farmington,  elevations,  110. 
Fault,  5§0,  289,  3:32. 
Featherstonhaugh,  G.  W.,  b7,  yo. 

Feldspar,  28. 
Fertilizer,  peat  as,  245. 

shell  marl,  239.        ^  _^ 
Fiord  features,  202,  204,  20d. 
Fire  brick,  470. 
Fish  creek,  204,  228,  229. 
Fish  remains,  396. 
Fisher,  Prof.  Davenport,  49. 
Fitchburgh,  elevations,  435. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  m,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Flintville,  Galena  limestone  at,  313. 
Fluvial  pairs,  136. 
Flux,  ;33r338,  :341,  365  383,  56^ 
Fond  du  Lac  county,  143, 170,  206, 

Artesian  wells  at,  150,  151. 

Galena  limestone  at,  310. 

Niagara  limestone  near,  346. 

BuiSing  stone  near,  34:3. 
Forests,  177, 175,  449,  660. 

removal  of,  175. 
Forrest,  elevations,  HO- 
Forrestville,  elevations,  110. 

Niagara  limestone  m,  352,  354. 
Formations  of  Eastern  Wisconsm,  247. 

Central  Wisconsin,  460. 

Lead  region,  668. 
Fort  Winnebago,  585. 

Fossils  of  drift  material,  209, 210,  213. 
of  Potsdam,  245,  261,  262,  670. 
of  Lower  Magnesian,  271, 276, 283, 554, 
675. 


Fossils  —  continued, 

of  St.  Peters,  288,  558. 

of  Trenton,  292, 294,  296, 299, 320,  561. 

of  Galena,  307,  314,  320,  685. 

of  Cincinnati,  315,  316,  320. 

of  Mayville  beds,  339,  340. 

of  Byron  beds,  346. 

of  Lower  coral  beds,  349. 

of  Upper  coral  beds,  351,  353. 

of  Waukesha  beds,  SbS,  359. 

of  Racme  beds,  372,  377. 

of  Guelph  beds,  379,  380. 

of  Niagara  group,  384. 

of  Lower  Helderberg,  392,  393. 

of  Hamilton,  396,  :399,  400. 
Foye,  Prof.  J.  C,  172. 
Fox  Lake,  elevations,  110,  170. 

Trenton  Hm^tone  in,  301. 

Galena  limestone  in,  310. 
Fox  River.  100,  420,  422,  423. 

elevations  of,  424. 

Illinois,  129. 
Fountoin,  568. 
Fountain  prairie,  elevations,  443. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 
Fountains.    See  Artesian. 
Franklin,  elevations,  110,  111,  445. 
Freedom,  elevations,  446. 

Quartzite  in,  504,  518. 
Fredonia,  elevations.  111. 

Milwaukee  river  in,  131. 

Lower  Helderberg  in,  :392-394. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Trenton,  301. 

Gralena  limestone  in,  309. 

lime,  308. 
Fuel,  peat  as,  245. 
Fulton,  elevations,  111,  169. 

Trenton  limestone  m,  300. 
Furnaces,  iron,  332. 
lead,  749. 


G. 

Galena  limestone  in  Eastern  Wis.,  305. 

in  Central  Wis,,  562,  562. 

in  the  Lead  Region,  683. 
Galenite,  28,  554.  672. 
Garnet,  28. 

Garrison,  C.  B„  land  of,  476. 
Gault,  J.  C,  162. 
Geikie,  Prof.,  208. 
Geodetic  survey,  25, 62. 
Geology  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  91. 

of  Central  Wisconsin,  407. 

of  Lead  Region,  643. 
Geological  relations  of  lakes  of  East- 
em  Wisconsin,  137. 
Genesee,  elevations.  111. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  359, 383. 

lime,  383. 
Geneva  Lake,  136-139. 
Germantown,  elevations,  111. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  363, 364. 
Gibson,  elevations,  112. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  352,  354. 
Gibralter  Bluff,  587. 


